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FOREWORD 

Gazetteer is the most dependable source of information 
for administrators, scholars and public on social, 
political, economic and cultural life of the people. 

Gazetteer literature gained in volume and variety 
during the early British period. The earlier Gazetteers 
were written primarily for the use of British adminis¬ 
trators. Yet they are recognised as repositories of accurate 
and authentic information about the land and the 
people. 


The practice of Gazetteer writing was in vogue in this 
State as early as 1862 in which year the Government of 
Madras directed that a District Manual be drawn up 
for each district. These Manuals jvere the fore-runners 
of the. District Gazetteers and the Imperial Gazetteers 
published at a later period. 
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After independence, when the need for revised District 
Gazetteers was felt the work of revision of Gazetteers 
was taken up as one of the important activities under 
Cultural Programmes of the Five-Year Plans. 

A modern Gazetteer is not merely a guide book or 
a directory, but it deals with many important topics and 
serves as a reference book, A Gazetteer throws light 
on our traditions. It reflects our civilisation and is a 
mirror of society. Its study helps to illumine our thoughts 
of past with pride and to be hopeful about our future with 
confidence. The need of the Gazetteers will be appre¬ 
ciated more with the passage of time. These Gazetteers 
help us to know and understand the country and its people 
better. 

By publishing the Ramanathapuram District Gazetteer, 
a valuable contribution has been made to the study of 
the social history of the District. It is comprehensive 
and informative in dealing with the important aspects 
of the life of the people of the District. I hope that 
this Gazetteer would serve as a useful guide to all those 
who are engaged in the administration, welfare and 
research activities of the State. 


(Sd.) M. Karunanidhi, 
14th June, 1972. 



PREFACE. 


This Ramanathapuram District Gazetteer is the 
first Gazetteer for that District. The District was formed 
in 1910 by carving out certain portions from the Madurai 
and the Tirunelveli districts. The details relating to the 
formation of the District are given in Chapter I— 
“ General ” of this volume. Ramnad District Manual 
by Raja Rama Rau was the previous source of infor¬ 
mation to certain extent for this Gazetteer. Statistical 
Appendices for the Ramnad District were also published 
in three volumes in 1915, 1929 and 1933 respectively. 

Apart from these publications, Manual of the Tinnevelly 
District in the Madras Presidency by A. J. Stuart 
(1879), A Political and General History of the District of 
Tinnevelly in the Presidency of Madras by the Right. 
Rev. (Dr.) Caldwell (1881), Tinnevelly District Gazet¬ 
teer by H. R. Pate (1917), Madura District Manual (in 
5 parts) by J. H. Nelson, (1868), and the Madura District 
Gazetteer by W. Francis (1906) were valuable sources of 
information not only to the Gazetteers of the Tirunelveli 
and Madurai districts but also to the Gazetteer of the 
Ramanathapuram District since the latter had been 
carved out of the former two districts. All these Manuals 
and Gazetteers mentioned above were either published 
in the later part of the 19th century or in the beginning of 
the 20th century. 


Significant developments and phenomenal changes 
have taken place in all the districts of our country after 
the publication of these Manuals and Gazetteers, especially 
after the dawn of independence. The materials compiled 
and featured in these books bepame out of tune with the 
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change of time. Revision of all the old Distriet Gazet¬ 
teers or writing up of fresh Gazetteers for the Districts 
which have no Gazetteer has therefore become 
necessary. 

The work of revising and re-writing the District 
Gazetteers was begun in this State in 1954 before the 
introduction of the scheme of the General Revision of 
Gazetteers throughout India from 1958. The Late Dr. 
B. S. Baliga, the Curator of the then Madras Reeord Office 
now nomenclatured as Tamil Nadu Archives, was entrusted 
with the work of revision of the Gazetteers. Before his 
demise, in 1958, he had prepared draft chapters for the 
Tanjore District Handbook and for the District Gazetteers 
of Madurai, South Arcot and Coimbatore, and they were 
published in 1957, 1960, 1962 and 1965 respectively. In 
revising the Distriet Gazetteers, Dr. B. S. Baliga, pursued 
a pattern of his own by which he incorporated much of 
the materials available in the old Gazetteers and Manuals 
and also the materials available from the records in the 
Madras Record Office. 

In 1958, the Government of India sponsored a ^heme 
for the revision and publication of Gazetteers for 411 the 
districts in India. Under the scheme, a new pattern was 
devised by the Government of India for the revision of 
the Gazetteers, so that all the Gazetteers revised and re¬ 
written in the country might have a broad and basic 
uniformity. According to the scheme, the post of the 
State Editor was created in 1961 in this State and the 
■of work^ revising and re-writing the Gazetteers was 
entrusted to him. 

Under the new scheme and pattern, Salem District 
Gazetteer was published in 1967. This Gazetteer was 
compiled and edited by Dr. A. Ramaswami, the then 
State Editor of the District Gazetteers, Gazetteer Unit, 
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The Ramanathapuram District Gazetteer is the sixth 
publication of this series in the State. The draft of this 
Gazetteer had been compiled and edited by the former 
State Editor, Dr. A. Ramaswamy during his tenure of 
office from 2nd February 1961 to 1st February 1968. 
Since many facts and figures have changed considerably, 
they have been revised and also brought up-to-date. 
It has been my pleasure to carry out these changes and 
see it through the press. I take this opportunity to 
tender to him my cordial thanks. 


No pains have been spared to keep abreast of develop¬ 
ments in the District in many spheres and to collect and 
make use of the latest possible data from the diverse and 
scattered sources and to make the publication as accurate 
and self-contained as possible. Useful appendices, an 
index, a glossary, a considerable number of illustrations, 
a select bibliography and a general map of the District 
have been included in this volume. 


Ramanathapuram District is unique in many respects. 
This is the only District in the State which has its head¬ 
quarters located outside the district limits, the reason for 
which is dealt with in the Chapter I—“ General ”. There 
were two big and famous Zamins—viz., Ramanathapuram 
and Sivaganga in this region. These Zamins and some 
portions of Madurai and Tirunelveli districts were grouped 
together and the new District was formed. Among many 
important places in the District Rameswaram is popularly 
known as Benares of the South. People from all over 
India visit Rameswaram. A noteworthy feature of 
the Rameswaram temple is its beautiful pillared corridor. 
This corridor is the longest in the world. On the structure 
of this temple, Fergusson J. says, “ If it is proposed to 



select one temple which should exhibit all the beauties 
of the Dravidian style in their greatest perfection and at 
the same time exemplify all its characteristic defects of 
design, the choice would almost inevitably fall on that 
of Rameswaram Srivilliputtur is a well known pilgrim 
centre associated with Sri Andal, a great Vaishnavite 
Saintess, whose “ pasurams ’’ are as popular in Tamil Nadu 
as Meerabai’s devotional songs in the North. The temple 
at Kalaiyarkoil is famous for its architectural grandeur. 
Kalaiyarkoil is also historically famous because this place 
is associated with the Marudhu brothers who fought against 
the British during the later half of the 18th century. 
Virudhunagar and Sattur are very important business 
centres. Sivakasi is well known all over India for its 
fire works and litho printing. Another important town 
in the District is Rajapalayam, a growing industrial town. 
This town is famous for textile industries and for a special 
variety of hunting dogs. Karaikkudi has developed into 
a famous educational centre. The well known Centra] 
Electro Chemical Research Institute is located here. Kila- 
karai is famous for chank fishing and at Mantapam a 
Marine Fisheries Research Institute of the Government 
of India is located. Details relating to these places and 
other important places are found in the last chapter “Places 
of Interest”. 

The earliest inhabitants of the District are Mukkulattar 
viz., the Kallars, the Maravars and the Agamudaiyars— 
the virile communities with martial traditions. Their 
inhabitation of the District is time immemorial and perhaps 
they are one among the original inhabitants of the sub¬ 
continent. Nadars also form an important community 
in the Ramanathapuram District. They have become 
popular due to their successful trade and commerce. The 
Nattukkottai Chettiars are another important community 
in the District. They ure the most enterprising of all 
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the trading castes in the South, travelling freely to Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaysia and other Asian and European countries. 
Most of them live in Chettinad. The Raju Community 
at Rajapalayam stands as an exclusive social unit, having 
all its social relationship confined in and around Raja¬ 
palayam. The persons belonging to Scheduled Castes 
are found in considerable number in all the taluks of the 
District. They are mostly agricultural labourers. 

The Paliyars, a nomadic hill tribe, who for the most 
part move in small parties through the jungle-clad gorges 
that fringe the hilly regions of Srivilliputtur are ethno- 
logically an important tribe of the District. They speak 
Tamil with a peculiar intonation which renders it scarcely 
intelligible. With the rapid spread of various ameliorative 
measures taken by the Government in recent years 
the social and economic advancements of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes have registered a marked progress. 

The Muslims of the District are the descendants of the 
early colonists from Arabia. They first settled along the 
sea coast, chiefly in Kilakkarai, Devipatnam, Mantapam, 
Pamban and other places which enabled them to trade 
freely with Ceylon and gradually extended their colonies 
into the interior of the District. They have adopted 
Tamil as their language. Some great Tamil poets hail 
from them. 

Numerically the Christian Community forms the third 
major religious group in the District. The regions of 
Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli and Madurai had been fertile 
fields for the Christian Missionary activity from 1600 
A.D. The details relating to Christian Missionaries are 
dealt with in the chapter on “ People ”. 

The accent and dialects of the people of the District 
are somewhat different from those of the people in other 
parts of the State. Some peculiar words in usage in the 
District are collcted and given in the Chapter on “People”, 
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The excess of female population has been a permanent 
feature of the District. This fact can be confirmed 
by the perusal of the sex ratio since 1901. 
As per the Census of 1971, the sex ratio of the 
District is 1,044 females for every 1,000 males. It 
is because there was a considerable emigration of males, 
leaving their females behind to seek their livelihood else¬ 
where in the country or abroad. 

A write up relating to “ Sethu Samudram Project ” is 
given in the Chapter on “ Communications ”. The Rama- 
nathapuram District may draw the attention of the maritime 
world on the completion of the Sethu Samudram Project 
which may become the Suez of Asia. 

Ramanathapuram which was considered as an under¬ 
developed District has progressed very much recently in 
various spheres like education, industry, etc. Latest devel¬ 
opments in the District are dealt with in all the chapters 
as far as possible. 

1 extend my warm thanks to a number of officers at 
various levels, of the different departments of the State 
Government and of the Central Government working 
in the State, especially to the Census Department, 
Survey and Land Records Department, Collector 
of the District and also many knowledgeable individuals 
and persons in non-official institutions who have been of 
immense help in providing the latest particulars and 
giving their suggestions for the improvement of the material, 
and also to the Director of Stationery and Printing Madras 
and the staff of the Government Press who extended close 
co-operation in meeting the several requirements of printing 
of this voluminous work of an extra ordinary character. 

I owe speical thanks to the Revenue Department for 
their constructive, helpful and sympathetic approach and 
attitude towards the requirements of this Unit and its 
working. 
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I am very much obliged to Thiru S. Viswanathan, I.A.S., 
II Member, Board of Revenue, Thiru R. Pasupathi, I.A.S., 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, Late 
A. S. Venkataraman, I.A.S., Secretary to Government, 
Co-operation Department, Thiru V, Sundaram, I.A.S., 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment for their keen interest in this work and their valuable 
guidance and help to me. 

My thanks are also due to Professors of the Madras, 
Madurai and Annamalai Universities who helped this unit 
in various ways to verify and improve the materials given 
in many chapters, especially to Late Dr. M. Arokiaswami, 
the Professor of History, Madras University, who scruti¬ 
nised the chapter on “ History ” and gave his valuable 
suggestions to improve the chapter. 

Further, I would be failing in my duty if I do not express 
my grateful thanks to Dr. P. N. Chopra, m.a., ph.n.. 
Editor, Indian Gazetteers and the Compilers and the staff 
of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Department of Culture, 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Government of 
India, New Delhi, for their effective role in planning and 
co-ordinating the work of preparation of the District 
Gazetteers. The Unit scrutinised the draft of this volume 
with great care and made a number of helpful suggestions 
with a view to improve the standard and quality of the 
publication. It may also be mentioned here that a portion 
of the expenditure incurred on the compilation and printing 
of the District Gazetteers is being met by the Government 
of India. 

I am thankful to Thiru S. Singarajan, Director of Archi¬ 
ves and Thiru C. K. Gopalan Nambiar, Assistant Director 
of Archives and their staff for the facilities afforded for the 
consultation of the valuable material available in the 
Tamil Nadu Archives. 
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My thanks are due to Thiru S. Pasupathi, Special 
Tahsildar for District Gazetteers, Ramanathapuram, 
who was very helpful in collecting and furnishing material 
from various departments of the District, I thank the 
Compilers, Thirumathi Lakshmi Gopalan, Thiru B. Selva- 
raj and Selvi S. Anuradha and also a few more compilers 
who left the service and the Office Assistant, Thiru C. Subba- 
rayan, and the other members of the staff of the Gazetteer 
Unit for their co-operation and assistance rendered to me 
in bringing out this Gazetteer. 

Quality and thoroughness are of the highest value in 
an enduring work of this nature. A complex work of 
this magnitude which is of abiding interest and importance 
to the society, cannot be just hustled through. However, 
within several limitations, every strenous endeavour has 
been made to attain the best possible quality, thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness by bestowing constant and meti¬ 
culous attention. 

My grateful thanks are due to our Honourable 
Chief Minister, Kalaignar Dr. M. Karunanidhi, who was 
kind enough to glance through this Volume and for giving 
a foreword to this book, in spite of his multifarious 
pre-occupations and heavy work. 


Gazetteer Unit, 
(Revenue Department), 
No. 6, Gandhi-Irwin Road, 
Egmore, Madras-8. 
15th June, 1972, 


N. AMIRTHALINGAM, 

State Editor, District Gazetteers. 
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Ramanathapuram District Gazetteer 

CHAPTER I—GENERAI. 


The Origin of the Name of the District :—^This District created in 
1910 by carving out portions from the Madurai and the Tirunelveli 
Districts was named as the Ramanathapuram District after the 
name of the important zamindari town, Ramanathapuram. Lord 
Ramanathaswamy who has His temple at Rameswaram, it is said 
according to popular legend, had directed his faithful servant, 
Guha to build a town near the Sethu (Adam’s Bridge). The town 
was cal ed Mugavainagaram. Then the town appears to have been 
very near the sea and even now it is occasionally referred to as 
Mugavai. This town was later known as Ramanathapuram’. 
Its association with the name of Rama and its proximity to the 
Sethu would justify the town being considered a very ancien one. 

In the early days of Empire building by the British, this region 
was called by them, Ramnad, and Ihis name continued to be current 
for sometime even after the dawn of independence for the count y. 
TWs anglicised name, Ramnad, was however, later changed into 
Ramanathapuram to be more in conformity with the Tamil name 
for the region. 

The Location of the District :—Ramanathapuram District in 
Madras is located within 9'’07' and 10°22 , north latitudes and 
77°20' and 79''25' east longitudes and has an area of about 12,500 
sq. km. It is bounded on the north-west by Madurai, on the north 
by Tiruchirappalli, on the north-east by Thanjavur, on the south¬ 
west by Tirunelveli and on the east and south-east by the 
Bay of Bengal. It is one of the seven coastal districts of the 
Madras Stale ® and lies on the eastern sea-coast of the southern 
sub-continent of India, with a projection into the west, wedg ng 
between Madurai and Tirunelveli districts. 

The District comprises of nme taluks—Sriviliiputtur, Sattur, 
Aruppukkottai, Sivaganga, Tiruppattur, Tiruvadanai, Paramagudi, 
Mudukulattur and Ramanathapuram. The taluks of Sriviliiputtur, 
Sattur and Aruppukkottai are situated in the projection of the 
District extending from east to west and are wedged in between the 


1. For more details, see the note on the place in Chapter XIX : Places of Interest. 

2. The other six coastal districts of the State are Madras, Chingleput. South- 
Aroot, Thanjavur, Tirunelveli and Kanyakuxuari. 



Madurai and Tirunelveli districts. The Mudukulathur and the 
Ramanathapuram taluks are situated on the south above the Gulf ot 
Mannar. The Ramanathapuram Taluk narrows down towards the 
east and juts into the sea between the Gulf of Mannar on the south 
and the Palk Bay on the north, terminating in the Island of Rames- 
waiam, which is separated from the mainland by the Pamban 
passage. Tiruvadanai is also a coastal taluk of the District. The 
Tiruppattur Taluk lies on the northern extremity of the District. The 
Sivaganga Taluk lies on the north-west wedged in between 
the Tiruppattur Taluk and the Aruppukkottai Taluk. The Parama- 
kudi Taluk lies on the eastern-side of the District with the Sivaganga 
and Tiruvadanai taluks on its north and the Mudukulathur and 
Ramanathapuram taluks on its south. Though this taluk lies 
towards the eastern boundary of the District, it has no sea-coast. 

The Boundaries of the District ;—The District sprawls west to 
east from the Western Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. The Kerala 
State abuts the District on the west, on its south-western corner. 
A short account of the natural and artificial boundaries of the 
District is given in the succeeding paragraphs: 

Natural Boundaries ;—The following are the natural external 
boundaries of the District:— 

(i) The Palk Strait of the Bay of Bengal and the GuT of 
Mannar form the eastern and south-eastern boundaries of the 
District 

(ii) The Pamban river forms the common boundary between 
the District and the Thanjavur District on the north-eastern side. 

(iii) The Periar forms the common boundary on the north¬ 
western side between ihe Srivilliputtur forests of ihe District and 
the Saptur and Gandamanaickanur forests of the Madurai District. 

(iv) The Deviar forms the common boundary on the south¬ 
western side between the Seithur forests of the District and the 
Sjjva Giri forests of the Tirunelveli District. 

Artificial Boundaries: —(i) The other external boundaries of the 
District are artificia'. The inter district boundary separating the 
Madurai-Tiruchirappalli and Thanjavur districts on the north and 
the Tirunelveli District on the south is indicated by a cleared line, 
60 feet (18-28 metres) wide. 

(ii) The outer boundaries of the forest reserves of Srivilliputtur 
are c.eared lines 12 to 18 feet (3-65 to 5-18 metres) wide except where 
streams or rivers are utilised as boundaries. Rough stone cairns are 
p aced along the cleared lines at angles and salient points in the ease 
of some reserves. 

,iii) Inter-State boundary The western boundary of the District 
separates it from the Kerala State. This boundary was demarcated 
presumably by the Survey of India, by cut 1 nes and 2^ feei (0-76 
metre, stone pillars or survey stones at salient points marked wiih 
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conch marks on the Kerala side and with arrow marks with reserved 
forest letters a'ong only a portion of this inter-State boundary which 
delimits the reserves of the Srivilliputtur Forest Kange. Where 
pillars could not be sunk the conch and arrow marks were carved on 
the surface of embeded rocks found on the line. This line appears 
to have been cleared annually until 1929, from funds proportionately 
contributed by both the Governments, but appears to have 
been subsequently abandoned in view of the expenses in carrying 
out such a work. Plain survey stones have been erected on the 
Madras side along the inter-State boundary delimiting the Seithur- 
ex-estate forests with the Kerala State; but the cut line formed at 
the time of the first survey does not seem to have been recleared at all, 
as the Seithur forests were under Zamindari control until they 
were taken over by the Government recently. The inter-State boun¬ 
dary line which is now over grown, is a water-shed boundary about 
19 kilometres (12 miles) in length at an elevation of about 1,500 
metres or 5,000 feet and more. 

Area and population of the District : — ^The District which is a 
long strip, angular in shape and sprawls from the Western Ghats 
on the west to the Bay of Bengal on the east, covers an area of 
12,559 square kilometres or 4,849 square miles according to the 
Surveyor-General of India and 12,506T square kilometres oi 4,828’6 
square miles according to the Central Survey Office, Madras, which 
is the State Land Record Department‘. From the point of view 
of its area, the D strict stands sixth among the fourteen districts 
of the State. The following figures show the rural and urban com¬ 
ponents of the total geographical area of the District 

A rea in 


Square Square 

Kilo mtlrea. Miles. 


Rural 12,15S-9 4,692'0 

Urban 352-2 1360 

Total .. 12,500-1 4,828-6 


There are 1,427 inhabited villages and 186 uninhabited vil'ages in 
the District. The total number of towns in the District is 35. The 
population of the Dis rict according to the 1961 Census is 2,421,788 


1. The figuros roiatiug to the area in square kilometres and the corresponding figures 
in square miles are slightly adjusted by the Suporintondont of Census Oporations, 
Madras, to make the taluk and the district totals agi-oo. The exact area is 4,849-20 
square miles according to the Surveyor-General of India and 4,81!S-38 square miles 
according to the Central Survey Office, Madras (vide Government of India : 
Census of India, 1961, Volume IX — Madras—Part II-A — General Population 
Tables, 1963, Page 73. 

2. The area figures in square kilometres of urban areas of taluks and districts 
have been worked out by the Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, b.ab'cd 
on the area figures corrected to two places of decimals obtained by adding the areas 
of towns in the respective units. (Vide Census of India 1961, Volume IX. op. cit.) 

99-6~1a 
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persons. Of this otal population, 1,175.769 pe sons are males and 
he rest (1,246,019 persons) are females. In the District, 1,822,307 
persons live in rural areas and 5,99,481 persons in urban areas. 
The density of population of the District is not very high. Excepting 
the Nilgiris, the density of population of this District (502 persons 
per square mile) is the lowest in the State. 

The table below shows the total geographical area, total popula¬ 
tion, the number of villages and towns in each of the nine taluks 
of the District:— 
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1 

1 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Tiruppattur .. 

1,469-8 

687-5 

313,095 

160 

•• 

9 

2. Sivaganga 

1,702-4 

657-3 

266,538 

103 

91 


3. Tiruva laiiai 

1,419-3 

648-0 

217,873 

146 

1 


4. Paramagudi .. 

1,139-4 

439-9 

225,643 

187 

8 

3 

6. Bamanathapuram ., 

865-6 

334-2 

192,228 

99 

6 

4 

8. Mudokulattur 

1,666-9 

643-6 

234,123 

160 

6 

2 

7, Aruppukkottai 

1,699-9 

617-7 

269,306 

211 

41 

2 

8. Sattur .. 

1,498-3 

678-6 

363,862 

198 

15 

3 

9. Srivilliputtur 

1,144-5 

441-9 

349,130 

83 

8 

6 

Distriot Total: . • 

12,606-1 

4,828-0 

2,421,788 

1,427 

186 

30 


The population of the District according to the 1971 Census is 
2,857,424. Of this population, 1,398,190 persons are 
males and the rest (1,4.''9,2 29 persons) are female.s. In the District 
2,111,833 persons live in rural areas and 745,691 persons in urban 
areas. The density of population of this District is 227 persons 
per square kilometre. 
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History of the Evolution of the District :—^The District was consti¬ 
tuted in the year 1910 with portions carved out of the old Madurai 
and Tirunelveli districts. The two great zamindaris of Ramanatha- 
puram and Sivagangai which formed part of the old Madurai 
District and the re-constituted Government taluks of Sattur and 
Srivilliputlar which formerly i'ormed part of the old Tirunelveli 
District. Before tracing the history relating to the formation of this 
new District in 1910, the important aspects in the history of the 
administrative changes of the major part of the area comprised in 
the new District in earher times may be narrated briefly. 

According to historians, the normal extend of the Pandyan King¬ 
dom in the Sangam Age corresponded to the modern districts of 
Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram arid Madurai, with the Southern 
Vellar for its northern boundary’. 

The District was the home of the Maravars, a race of people 
noted for their martial traditions. During the Pandyan hegemony 
the local .hieftains of he area, adm nistered the territory and paid 
tribu es o the Pandyan monarchs. The Pandyan dynasty remained 
as the rulers of theDistrict right upto about the tenth century A.D., 
when it passed under the Cholas, but it rever ed again to ih Pandy- 
as ome years later. During the Cho a overlord hip, the Marava 
country was the scene of many a battle be w en .he Pandyan and the 
Imperial Cholas. The strategic importance of the District lay in 
the location of the passage to Ceylon in it. For a time during the 
12th Century A.D., the whole of the Marava country also fell under 
the sway of the King of Ceylon through his General Lankapura. 
The Ceylonese reign, however, lasted only for a few years and the 
Marava country once again became a part of the Pandyan Emp re. 
It continued to be under the Pandyan rule till 1311 when Mahk- 
kafur invaded Madurai. The Muslim invas'on, however did not 
very much affect the administration of the Marava country. It 
continued to be ruled by the hereditary chieftains. With the fall of 
the Madurai Sultanate, the country passed under the Vijayanagar 
Empire. Viswanatha Nayaka (1529-1564) and his able minister 
Daiavoy Ariyanathar ruled the Marava country through two com¬ 
missioners, but this administrative experiment did not succeed. 
It was, however, Muthu Krishnappa Nayaka (1601-1609) who 
effected the settlement of the Marava country. He made one 
Sadike Deva Udayan Selhupathi, the Chief of the Poligars and the 
Viceroy of the Marava country. Thus the Sethupathi was made the 
ruler of the Marava country, with delegated authority. The areas 
comprised by the Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks remained under 
the control of the Nayakas of Madurai until the attack by the Nawab 
of Arcot aided by the British. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the Nayak Kingdom of Madurai began to eclipse and 
slowly the Nawabs of Arcot had begun to be powerful. Soon, the 
English also appeared on the scene. There was a struggle between 
the Frenchmen and the English for the mastery over the Madras 

l. Nilukanba Sasbri, K.A.; The Fandyaa Kingdom, 1929, Faga 25 
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Presidency. This struggle after many vicissitudes ended in the 
victory for the latter, who obtained from the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
the management and control of all the Carnatic Provinces including 
the areas occupied by the present Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram 
districts. In the year 1790, a Board of Assigned Revenues was 
created to administer the revenues, and Benjamin Torin was appoint¬ 
ed the first Collector of Tirunelveli and the Dependent Poligars. 
The Srivilliputtur Taluk formed part of the District of Tirunelveli 
and rest of the District formed part of the newly carved out Madurai 
District. By another treaty executed by the English with the Nawab 
in 1792, the poligars were placed under the authority of the East 
India Company. The agreement created dual control. On the 12th 
of July, 1792 Benjamin Torin (who under the “Assumption” of 1790 
had already been appointed “Collector of Tirunelveli and the Depen* 
dant Poligars”) received a new commission under the style of “Collec¬ 
tor of Zamindar and Poligars peshkash in the Tinnevelly, Madura, 
Ramnad and Sivaganga districts.” The Nawab had his own Renter, 
Muhammed Eitbar Khan, at Tirunelveli, and nominal authority of 
that sovereign, as preserved to him by the treaty of 1792, left an open 
door for his interference in the management of Poligars. The 
Nawab complained that the Poligars did not respect his renter, 
whilst, the Collector of Peshkash found that the Nawab was taking 
upon himself to issue instructions direct to the Poligars without 
reference to the Company’s Government. A decade of acute 
anxiety caused by a succession of rebellions by local chieftains 
followed. Finally on the 31st July 1801, an agreement was effected 
with the Nawab of the Carnatic by which the exclusive administra¬ 
tion of the civil and military Governments of all the territories and 
dependancies of the Carnatic was handed over to the East India 
Company in perpetuity, and the areas forming part of the present 
Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram districts were thus brought 
under the new sovereign power. In the year (1801) Lushington 
took charge as the “Collector of Tinnevelly and the Maravars”. 
He retained charge of the Palaiyams of Sivaganga and Ramnad. 
His Head Assistant, Parish was in 1803 appointed Collector of the 
newly formed “Zilla of Ramnad” which included the Zamin 
of Sivaganga, the districts of Dindigul and Madura and also the 
Z ami n of Tirunelveli. In 18 08 however, this Ramnad Zilla was 
abolished and the 25 Tinnevelly Zamin were incorporated in 
the Tirunelveli District. Earlier in 1802, Lushington submitted a 
comprehensive scheme for the settlement of the southern palaiyams. 
The proposals were accepted by the Government in 1803 and in the 
same year 25 Poligars received sanad-i-milkivat-i-istimar, or deeds of 
permanent settlement and thereafter became zamindars. Of the 
25 zamindar is, 6 were Ramnad Estates—^Viz., Mannarkottai, Sennal- 
gudi, Koilpatti, Sattur, Pavali and Kollankondan. These six 
Ramnad Estates later passed on to the Ramanathapuram District 
on its creation in 1910 


1, Pate H. B., TinntveUi District Qaxetteer, Volume I, 1917, pages 270—317, 
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At the closing years of the nineteenth century the Ramanatha- 
puram and Sivaganga Zamins which now form the greater part 
of the area of the present Ramanathapuram District, formed part of 
the Ramnad sub-division of the Madura District. The Ramnad 
sub-division consisted of the Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga 
Estates'. The former of these was subdivided for purposes of 
administration into the Zamindari Tahsils of Ramnad, Tiruvadanai, 
Paramagudi, Tiruchuli and Mudukulattur, while Sivaganga, Tirup- 
pattur and Tirupuvanam were comprised in the latter. The Sattur 
and Srivilfputtur taluks of the present Ramanathapuram District 
formed part of the old Tirunelveli District. 

The circumstances that led to the formation of the District in 
1910 may now be briefly described. As early as 1901, the Govern¬ 
ment of India suggested to the Government of Madras that the 
divisional charges in the Madras Presidency should be equalised as 
far as possible. The question of reducing the district cha"ges in 
the Madras Presidency was, however, not new. The famine of 
1876-78 had brought out vividly before the Government the need 
for a reform of the Madras district organisation. A prolonged 
correspondence on the subject took place between the Government 
of Madras and the Government of India. However, the matter 
was not pursued and was dropped in 1887. The necessity of redu¬ 
cing the heavier divisions and taluks was once again recognised in 
1901. The Government, however, felt that no satisfactory proposals 
could be placed before the Government of India until the whole 
question of the extent of divisional charges was dealt with district 
by district, on a consideration of the work falling to each Divisional 
Officer, which in turn depended on the area, population, revenue, 
land tenure, irrigation, crime, physical features and local peculari- 
ties of each division. The Government felt that an increase in the 
number of divisional charges would involve .the reconstruction of 
some of the districts and possibly the formation of some new dis¬ 
tricts. Therefore to study the matter in all its aspects and to submit 
comprehensive proposals, the Government in 1902 placed on special 
duty Sir William Meyer of the Indian Civil Service. After local 
investigations in consultation with the Board of Revenue and the 
District Officers, Meyer submitted his report in 1904. Among 
other proposals, his scheme provided for the addition of three new 
districts and the crealton of sixteen additional divisions and seven¬ 
teen additional taluks. 

Sir William Meyer recognised that the Madurai District 
admittedly occupied a high place among those most in need of relief 
by reason of its great area (8,700 square miles) and large population 


1 It may bo mentioned bore that the Sivagonga E.state also formed part of the 
Ramnad Kstato earlior ; but about 1730 ono of the Sethupathis was forced to 
surrender about two fifths of his posao.ssions to the Poligar of Nalkottai, who 
thoreaftor became independent. In 1803, the English enterod with a permanent 
settloment with the Zamindari. 
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(nearly 3 millions) the increase in irrigation and revenue work anti¬ 
cipated consequent on the full development of the Periyar Project, 
the heavy income-tax work in the District, and the large number of 
municipalities, local boards and unions in it. The old Madurai 
District had six taluks and seven zamindaris grouped into four divi¬ 
sions. The need for giving relief to this District had been recognised 
ever since 1878. The charge of the District was beyond the capacity 
of a single officer and in 1903, the Collector and Magistrate had the 
assistance of a special Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate who was 
also given the powers of an additional District Magistrate. Meyer, 
therefore, proposed to reduce the administrative work of the 
Madurai District by the exclusion of the Ramnad Division and to 
make it (the Ramnad Division) the nucleus of a new district. The 
Ramnad Division accounted for about two-thirds of the income-tax 
work of the Madura District and over one-half of its rent suits and 
about one third of its criminal work. The Ramnad Division was, 
however, considered not of sufficient importance to be constituted 
into a district by itself. Therefore, it was proposed to add to it the 
southern portion of the Pattukkottai Taluk from the Thanjavur 
District and the Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks from the 
District of Tirunelveli. The Tirunelveli District then with an 
area of 5,389 square miles and a population of over two millions 
had nine taluks grouped into four divisions. It was one of the 
heaviest districts in the Presidency in point of land revenue adminis¬ 
tration and it contained a turbulent population for the control of 
which a punitive police force bad to be maintained. So it was felt 
that the administration of the District of Tirunelveli would be 
Ughtened by the transfer from it of the Sattur and Srivilliputtur 
taluks to the new Ramnad District 

In brief, according to Sir William Meyer’s proposals for the 
constitution of the new Ramnad District, the new District was to 
consist of the Ramnad Division of Madurai plus Sattur Division 
of Tirunelveli (less a certain portion of the Sattur Taluk which was 
to remain with Tirunelveli) plus the Arantangi portion of the Patluk- 
kottai Taluk of the Thanjavur District. The new District was 
to be provided with a District and Sessions Judge as well as with 
a Collector*. 

In 1909, however, the Government decided to postpone the 
constitution of the new Ramanathapuram D strict and lo await the 
improvement of railway communications between its constituent 
parts At the same time the Government sanctioned certain 
le-arrangemcnt of the divisions which included the splitting up of the 
old Ramnad Division into two a Ramnad Division and a Deva- 
kottai Division. Later in March 1910, however, as the Secretary of 


1. G.O. Press Nos. 794-793, Public, dated 26th September 1904. 

2. G.O. Ne. 212, Public, dated 17th March 1910. 

3. G.O. No, 632, Publio, dated 3rd August 1909. 
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State had sanctioned Sir William Meyer’s District Schemes, including 
the constitution of the Ramanathapuram District, and as the High 
Court also thought it desirable that the Ramanathapuram District 
should be constituted as a separate unit for judicial purposes as 
early as possible, the Government decided to constitute the new 
Ramanathapuram District immediately. The difficulty hitherto 
felt in regard to railway communication between the different parts 
of the District was proposed to be met by allowing the Collector 
and the District Judge to have their head-quarters in the Madurai 
Towa\ The Government accordingly ordered the creation of the 
Ramnad District as suggested by Sir William Meyer but leaving out 
the Arantangi strip from Thanjavur. The head-quarters of the 
District was to be Madurai^ The Government placed J. F. Bryant 
of the Indian Civil Service on special duty to attend to the necessary 
arrangements for the constitution of the District®, which was to 
come into existence on the 1st day of June 1910*. 

The Revenue Divisions, Taluks and Deputy Tahsildaris, as ordered 
to be constituted on the 1st day of June 1910, were as follows'’:— 

Divisions. Taluks and Deputy 

Tahsildaris. 

(1) (2) 

I. Ramanathapuram .. Ramanathapuram, Mudukulattur, Paramagudi, 

Aruppukltottai. 

II. Dovakottai .. .. Tiruppattur, Tiruvadanai, Sivaganga, including 

the Tiruppuvanam Taluk of the Sivaganga 
Zamindan less that portion of it which belongs to 
Aruppukkottai Deputy Tahsildari. 

III. Sattur .. .. .. Srivilliputtur, Sattur exclusive of 31 villages in 

the Sattur taluk notified to bo transferred 
to the Ottapidaram Taluk. Tuticorin Division, 
Tirunelveli District, but inclusive of 31 villages 
notified to be transferred to the Sattur Taluk 
from the Ottapidaram and Sankarankoil taluks 
in the Tirunelveli District. 

When the new District was formed the old administrative units 
were generally adhered to as far as possible. The zamindari taluk 
of Tiruppuvanam was, however, transferred from the Madurai 
Taluk to the Sivaganga Deputy Tahsildar’s Division. 

A few villages belonged to Tirunelveli for revenue purposes 
and to Ramanathapuram for magisterial or police purposes, but 
this divided jurisdiction was removed in 1910. The principle 
adopted was to transfer all enclaves to the District which surrounded 

1.Government Memorandum No. 788-4, Publio, dated 3rd March 1910, in G.O. 
No. 212, Publio, dated 17th March 1910. 

2. G.O. No. 212, Public, dated 17th March 1910. 

3. Ibid, 

4. G.O.No. 399, Publio, dated 23rd May 1910, 

6- Ibid, 
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them'. J. F. Bryant, the Officer on Special Duty for the constitu¬ 
tion of the District, was also appointed as the first Collector and 
District Magistrate on the formation of the District. 

The Headquarters of the District: —^This is the only District in the 
State which has its headquarters located outside the District limits. 
The headquarters of the District is Madurai. At the time of the 
formation of the District, Ramanathapuram was thought of as a 
possible choice. But “the rich Nattukkottai Chettiars of Chettinad, 
the influential Rajus of Rajapalayam and the District Board repre¬ 
senting the entire District protested against the location of the head¬ 
quarters at Ramanathapuram”. They preferred Madurai to Rama¬ 
nathapuram, as it was an ancient and well developed city. It had 
good communication facilities and had already attracted towards 
itself a sizable amount of trade and banking of these parts. Rama¬ 
nathapuram on the other hand suffered from the inadequacy of 
communication, locational disadvantage and experienced all round 
the year, scarcity of water. 

Considering all these various factors, the Government agreed to 
locate the headquarters of the District at Madurai. 

It is now being popularly felt that this sprawling District should 
have a capital of its own. Among the various places thought of in 
this connection are Sivaganga, Ramanathapuram, Virudhunagar 
and Manamadurai. In making the final choice of a place for the 
location of the District Headquarters, a number of factors, viz., 
historical association, central location, availability of transport and 
communication facilities, adequate supply of water for the town and 
space for the erection of buildings have to be taken into account. It 
is indeed a task to reconc le these factors and ultimately choose a 
place among contending claims. 


The Administrative Divisions of the District: —Till recently there 
were only three administrative (revenue) divisions in the District 
with three taluks in each of the Divisions as shown below :— 


Name of the division. 

Headquarters. 


Taluks comprised 



in the Division. 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

Devakottai 

. , Dovakottai 

.. 1. 

Tiruppattur. 


2. 

3. 

Sivaganga 

Tiruvadanni 


Sivakasi 

., Sivnliasi 

.. 1. 

2. 

Srivilliputtur. 

Kattur. 



3. 

Aruppukkottai. 

Ramanathapuram 

.. Ramanathapuram 

.. 1. 
2. 

Paramagudi. 

Mudukulattnr. 



3. 

Ramanathapuram. 


1. Statidical Atlas of the Madras rrovinoe, 1949-—Pago 767. 
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Consequent on the abolition of Zamindaris, a revised adminis¬ 
trative set up became necessary. The revised administrative set up 
was given effect to from 1st August 1962. An additional revenue 
division, viz., the Sivaganga Division with headquarters at Siva- 
ganga was formed with effect from 1st Au^st 1962 and conse¬ 
quently changes were made in the jurisdiction of the Revenue 
Divisions in the District. The new divisions and the taluks and 
sub-taluks comprised in each Division are as follows :— 


Name of the 

nnadqtmrte.rs. 

Taluks. 

Division. 




Sub-taluks. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1. Sivakasi .. •• Sivakasi .. 1. Sattur .. Vimdliunagar. 

2. Srivilliputtur . . Rajapalayam. 

3. Aruppukkottai. Tiruohuli. 

2. Bamauatliapuram. BamanaUiapuram 1. Bamanatlia- Kamudi. 

pumm. 

2. Mudukulattur. 

3. Sivaganga.. .. Sivaganga .. J. Sivaganga .. Manamadurai. 

2. I'araniugudi. Elayangudi. 

4. Devakottai . • Devakottai .. 1. Tirnppattur .. Karaikkudi. 

2. Tiruvadanai .. Devakottai. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Forests and hillocks, a number of tanks, fields and waste spaces, 
the red soil stretches of Chettinad, the sandy wastes of the sea coast 
and he sea are the natural heritages of the Ramanathapuram 
District. The tract in the District has four naturally distinct regions, 
namely, (1) the eastern slopes of the Western Ghats in the Srivilli- 
puttur Taluk ; (2) the plains of the Sattur, Aruppukkottai, Parama- 
gudi taluks, and portions of Sivaganga, Mudukulattur, Ramanatha¬ 
puram and Tiruvadanai taluks ; (3) the red soil region of the Tirup- 
pattur taluk and the northern portions of the Sivaganga and Tiru¬ 
vadanai taluks, called Chettinad ; and (4) the sandy coastal area 
of Mudukulattur, Ramanathapuram and Tiruvadanai taluks. 


The Easteen Sloves of the Westekn Chats ie the SEiviEEirEHUB taeuk. 

The eastern slopes of the Western Ghats start from the northern¬ 
most point along the boundary between the Ramanathapuram and 
Madurai districts and proceed southwards in an unbroken line as 
far as the Deviar, at about approximately an average elevation of 
5,000 feet (1,500 metres approximately). In this range some of 
the chief peaks are the Pemalai Mottai, Panjanthangi Mottai., Tiru- 
nateri MottaU Vilakkummongi Mottai, Palavarangi Mottai and the 
Seithur hill peak. All these peaks are more than 5,000 feet in height. 
The most magnificent of this mass of mountains is the Pemalai 
Mottai which is 5,875 feet (1,700 metres) above mean sea level. 
Although by no means highest of them, its barren peak situated in a 
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wide gap of the sky ine s a magnificent sight when seen from the 
p'ains. Tea and Coffee estates have sprung up on the slopes of the 
Ghats, where spices are also grown. Teak is grown in the Ayyanar- 
koil forest and Seithur ex-estate forests. Miscellaneous fuel occurs, 
though the tract is inhospitable with boulders and rocks and the 
soil being very shallow. Thorny species like Acacias occur. The 
underwood although not clearly discernable consists of sapling and 
the overwood and shrubby growth of Dichrosta hys Cinerea, etc., 
grasses like Andropogon and Cymbogpogon Sp. etc., are conspicuous 
till they are grazed or burnt. 

2. The Peains of Sattur, Aruppukkottai, Paramaqudi Taluks and 
Portions of Sivaganqa, MunuKOLATitiB, Ramanathapubam and Tibu- 

VADANAi Taluks. 

This stretch forms part of the erstwhile Sivaganga and Rama- 
nathapuram Estates. The terrain here is practically plain except 
for small isolated hillocks here and there in the Sattur and Aruppuk¬ 
kottai taluks which tend to break the monotony of the depressing 
landscape. An interesting feature of this ar a is ihe existence of 
a large number of t mks and it is so numerous hat the District is 
called the “Lake District” of the State. There were as many as 
5,016 tanks and the topography of the District is well suited for ihe 
construction of a large number of tanks. The g neral aspect of the 
plain is sloping towards cast. The Western Ghats slope in the 
Srivilliputtur Taluk and form the source for a number of small 
rivers like the Periyar, Chittar, Nangamthar, Athithondanar, Mudan- 
giar, Manamakiar, Pirakudiyar Nagariar and Deviar. None of 
these are perennial, although water is seen almost throughout the 
year along their courses in stagnant pools until they come out of the 
forest boundary to the pla ns. They mostly feed the innumerable 
tanks alongtheirwater-course and subsequently join together to form 
the Ka/ppfl'" river which flows through the Sattur Taluk in a south¬ 
easterly direction to the Tirunelveli District. 

The plains are also drained by the Vaigai and a number of small 
rivers which are not perennial. The Virisull river arising from the 
Piranmalai forests, Kretarnala or Kritamanady, Kottakkara'yar, 
Manimuttar, Pambar. Thenar and Vellar are the few rivers of any 
importance. All these rivers feed the numerous tanks along their 
courses. Of these small rivers, Kretarnala and the Kottakkaraiyar 
get dried up within the land itself while the Virisull river, Manimut- 
tliar, Pampar, Thenar and Vellar empty themselves into the sea 
after supplying several tanks along their courses. 

The Vaigai which is by far the largest river in the D.'strict takes 
its origin in the Gandamanayakkanur hills of the Madurai District, 
enters the Ramanathapuram District on the north-western boundary 
of the Sivaganga Taluk near Tiruppuvanam, traverses through 
Sivaganga, Paramagudi and Ramanathapuram taluks in a south¬ 
easterly direction feeding about 374 tanks through its course and 
ultimately discharges itself nto the sea near Attangarai. 
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The Gmdar river which is the next in importance to the river 
Vaigai is formed by the junction of several streams rising in the 
Gandamanaickanur and Andipatti hills of the Madurai^, District 
and flows south-east, almost parallel to the Vaigai, running through 
the Aruppukkottai and Mudukulattur taluks and discharges itself 
into the Gulf of Manar near Mukkaiyur. The soil of this great 
plain region is mostly black cotton soil or regar which is locally 
known as Karisal. This soil is mostly restricted to the cultivation of 
X)tton and dry crops. The familiar landscape is of palms and 
acacias. 

3. Thb Red Soil beoion op the TiEnppATTDB Taluk and the Noetheen Portion 
OP Sivaqanga and Tiedvadanai Taluks. 

With Kothamangalam in the Tiruppattur Taluk on the north 
east, the Bay of Bengal on the east, the river Vaigai in the Sivaganga 
Taluk on the south, and the Piranmalai in the Tiruppattur Taluk on 
the west, the whole range of the country is known as Chettinad. 
The area consists of vast stretches of barren land overgrown with 
babul. The country is studded with settlements of the Nagarathar 
community, otherwise known as Nattukottai Chettiars. A common 
feature in the region is the existence of a number of huge buildings 
built on high basements of laterite blocks known as “Sempurankal”. 

Though the soil is broadly red, it may be classified as Sevval, 
Veppal and Pottal, The red soils which are generally the result of 
decomposition in situ of the underlying ferruginous rock, vary 
considerably in character. Over hornblende and other forms of 
gneiss, the soil is of deep red colour with a high iron content. This 
soil locally known as Sevval tends to become swampy in the wet 
weather, and hard and backed during the hot weather. This type 
of soil is seen mostly in the Tiruppattur and Sivaganga taluks. 
This type of soil on account of prolonged exposure to the alternating 
effects of rain and desiccation secondarily leads to a lateritic forma¬ 
tion on account of imbalance of the calcium sesquioxide ratio 
in the upper layers of the soil. Such lateritic crusts of varying 
depth are commonly seen in exposed patches in these two taluks. 

The soil derived from the decomposition of the more siliceous 
variety of gneisses is of a reddish brown colour free from pebbles 
and stones. This soil locally known as Veppal is seen on the plains 
of Sakkottai, Palaiyur, A. Thekkur and Amaravathipudur which is 
ideally suited for planting cashew. In an effect to rehabilitate 
these barren lands, a number of cashew plantations have been raised 
in selected areas mostly under the Five-Year Plan Programmes. 

In sites with granular quart/, the soil locally known as Pottal 
is very gritty and light brown in colour, narrow starta of quartz 
pebbles being found only 1 to 2 feet below the surface. The Vella- 
malai and Eriyur Malai are some of the typical examples of this 
type. 
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Virisull river, Manimutta Nadi and Pambar river run through 
the Chettinad area. All these run from north-west to south-easterly 
direction. Mammiitta Nadi enters the District at the north-west 
border of the Tiruppattur Taluk from the Madurai District and joins 
with F/r/.vw//river, a few miles north-west of Siruvayal. The Virisull 
river enters the District from the Tiruchirapalli District at the 
northern boundary of the Tiruppattur Taluk and runs in a south¬ 
easterly direction. It also runs through the Tiruvadanai Taluk to 
empty itself in the Palk Strait along with Pambar river. The Vaigai 
forms the southern boundary of the region. Along the river banks 
are to be found alluvial deposits, varying in depth and extent accord¬ 
ing to the frequency of floods. The soil known as Vandal is usually 
light red in colour and rather sandy. It has a high lime content. 
It is usually clothed with a good growth of semi-evergreen forest 
species. 


4. TuK Sandy COASTAI. AHEAS of MUiiUKUr,ATTtIR. ]{AMANATHAPt)BAM AND 
TiauvADAN.vi Taluks. 

The sea coast stretches from Sundara Pandia Patnam on the 
borders of the Thanjavur District in the Palk Bay to Kanniraja- 
puram abutting on the Tirunelveli District in the Gulf of Manar, 
covering a distance of about 169 miles. The coast is fringed with 
sand dunes with swamps at their back. Along the sea coast, the 
underlying sand stone or coral rock disintegrates into a sandy soil 
or A/mw/"which is more often sterile and bears thorny Acacia and 
Palmyras. Carnatic umbrella thorn forests is seen extensively all 
over the Rainanathapuram District coast and in the Rameswaram 
Island in both patta and Government lands, the growth on the 
latter, being however, restricted to two isolated patches near the 
Sayalgudi and Tondi coasts. Odai {Acacia Planifrons) with its 
umbrella shaped crown forms nearly ninety per cent of the crop 
dotted with palmyra {Barassus flabellifer) trees. Leeward side 
merges with cultivation where there is a slight admixture of clay. In 
some places herbs and creepers grow which help in binding the 
soil. On moisture patches along the coast, the odai gives way to 
phoenix species and Pandanus Odoratissimus as seen in the 
Rameswaram Island. The coastal forests serve as a valuable 
shelter belt against drifting sands which are severe along the Rama- 
nathapuram coast and more particularly south of the Rameswaram 
Island. Their maintenance and extension are of extreme 
importance in preventing wind erosion in the coastal tracts. 

Taking a voyage along the sea coast and moving along from 
Sundarapandia Patnam at the extreme north, the coastline tends 
towards south-west for about 40 miles. From thence it begins to 
turn towards east in a curve enclaving Palk Strait. The coasthne 
goes round the Rameswaram Island and moves in a west-south 
westerly direction towards Kannirajapuram, the extreme fishing 
village of the District. The sea along the coast is surprisingly 
shallow. 
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The southern coast of the District is fronted by a chain of islets 
and shoals extending to a distance of from 3 to 5^- miles off shore. 
Between this chain and the coast and protected from the heavy seas 
during the south-west monsoon by the islets and shoals is the 
shallow Kilakkarai x^assage. 

The Rameswaram Island is the largest of the islets. It is a low 
sandy foot-shaped island separated from the main land by the 
Pamban Channel. It is at the extremity of the Adam’s Bridge, 
extending east and west between Ceylon and the south-eastern 
coast of the peninsula at the entrance of the Palk Strait and forming 
the northern boundary of the Gulf of Manar. The eastern half 
of the Island which is mostly under the ownership of small land-lords 
is well wooded with groves of Oclai and cocoanuts. Along the 
coast, however, is a narrow strip of bare sand about 13 miles (22 kilo¬ 
metres approximately) in length lying from south-east to north-west 
and in link with the Manar Island with which it is united by a bank 
of sand. This was once connected with the main land. In contrast 
to the eastern portion, the western half of the Island has been com¬ 
pletely denuded in the past and is subjected to severe shifting of 
sand dunes during the months of May to September. Several 
magnificent coconut topes have been destroyed due to the on¬ 
slaught of the moving sand. The irregular terrain of sand dunes 
combined with depressions lead to stagnation of much water in the 
form of lagoons for months together after the north-east monsoon’s 
rains abate. Added to this is the incursion of sea water in several 
places rendering these areas hostile to any form of afforestation. 
The consequent erosion is pretty heavy and the Railway track 
between the Dhanushkodi Pier and the Rameswaram Road is now 
in an unhappy condition. Dhanushkodi is the worst sufferer due 
to erosion and a large part of the village site with numerous build¬ 
ings are now under the sea swallowed by erosion. The Railway 
authorities have taken precautionary measures to prevent further 
erosion by driving palmyra piles along the coast. 

Besides Rameswaram Island, there are 16 islands off the Rama- 
nathapuram District coast. Of these, the Kurusadi Island, Muyal 
Theevu and Nallathanni Theevu are more important. Other islands 
are not only small in size but are also of very little importance. The 
soil is sandy and barren with low bushes here and there. A Fisheries 
Research Station has been established on the Kurusadi Island. 
Coconut and other fuel trees flourish on the Muyal and Nalla¬ 
thanni islands. The depth outside this chain of islets and shoals 
are tolerably regular with overfalls in places, but a fathom shoal 
lies about 4 miles south-south-eastward of Mulli Theevu. 

The general depths of Palk Bay are 6 to 7 fathoms but on its 
southern side, the 5 fathoms line is 4 to 5 miles from the coast with 
a number of shoals within it. Rocks awash lie about miles east¬ 
ward of the north-eastern end of the Rameswaram Island and shoal 
water extends about one mile outside them. At Devils’ point, a shoai 
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of 5 feet high is situated 7 miles east-north east from Pamban. 
Kanthe Thuki Reef and Kathu Vallimuni Reef are large patches 
of coral lying within 3 miles of Pamban port. 

From the western end of the Rameswaram Island an extensive 
sand bank, known as Horse Shoe Bank on which the depths do not 
exceed 6 feet, extends in a south-westerly direction nearly as far as 
Pumurichan Island. 

Pearl and chank fisheries and fishing are carried on, on an 
extensive scale on these coasts. 

HILLS. 

Western Ghats'. —Just as at CourtaUam in the Tirunelveli District 
and in the forests and hills of Seithur, Rajapalayam and Srivilli- 
puttur, there are all along the Western Ghats, from end to end, the 
same type of scenery, very similar types of vegetation and the same 
distribution of soil and formation of rocks. The moss-dried 
mountain slopes, fresh as a bridegroom, stand forth clothed in the 
rays of the rising and setting sun, offering attractions to the lover of 
art and nature. Thin streaks of water slide down the mountain 
sides adding to their beauty. Along the Rajapalayam side, the 
teak plantations rise like pillar columns. Mudangiar Bungalow 
marks the beginning of the Reserve forest in the Rajapalayam 
region. A road from this Bungalow leads to Ayyanar falls, the 
name being attributed to a shrine in the neighbourhood. It is 
impressive not because of its fall which is not high, but because of its 
loneliness. The water falls cutting through a cleft in the rock, pours 
into a pool of 4 to 5 feet deep. This forest affords ample spot for 
shikar. 

Above an elevation of 3,250 feet (1,000 metres approximately) 
the Ghats of Srivilliputtur Range exhibit a number of patches of 
sholas varying in size from 100 acres to 350 acres (40 to 140 hectares 
approximately) which are surrounded by grass lands. These sholas 
are not either dense or luxuriant as the typical sholas of the Western 
Ghats owing to the facts that the Travancore High Ranges and the 
Upper Palanis keep off much of the rain which would otherwise fall 
on these hills. Consequently the locality is far less moist. Three 
tiers are generally distinguishable. The Overwood consists of 
principally Acrocarous fraximifolius, etc. The second storey 
consists of Myristica sp., etc. The lowest tier consists of sapling 
growth of the above species. The undergrowth is dense, the 
principal species being Pandanus Sp. Picturesque maiden hair and 
bracken ferns and palms are also scattered all over the forest. On 
the widespread ridges above 5,000 feet, the forest is largely 30 to 40 
feet high while on the sheltered slopes along the stream banks, the 
forest has an average height of 100 feet. A fair proportion 
of the sholas in the Seithur forests were assigned for cardamom 
cultivation. The slopes in Seithur forest are mostly steep and the 
extent of the sholas is limited. 
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Near Srivilliputtur in the recesses of the forest on the top of the 
mountain there is Alagarkoil. At the foot of the Alagarkoil there is 
a huge trough through which a perennial stream falls down from the 
hills. A fli^t of 242 steps leads up to the temple. 

Tiruvannamalai is a hillock about 250 feet high at the foot of the 
Western Ghats, about miles north of Srivilliputtur. 200 steps 
lead to the top of the hillock where there is a temple dedicated to 
Mahavishnu in a standing posture facing east. The two temple 
towers of Srivilliputtur are visible from here. This hill temple is 
popular, as it has connections with the Andal temple at Srivilli¬ 
puttur. The garland placed on the statue of Andal, is offered the 
next day morning to the deity at this temple. 

Hills on the Plains-. —There are scattered bits of hillocks on the 
plain which also claim attention. The Melavanariruppu, Piranpatti, 
Poolankurichimalai, Madagupatti, Eriyurmalai, Vellamalai, Tirut- 
tangal, Kunnakkudi, Araliparai, Pillayarpatti, Tirukolakkudy and 
Malapatti are some of the more prominent ones. 

The shape of Kunnakkudi in the Tiruppattur Taluk has the 
appearance of a peacock. On the top of the hiUock, is a deity of 
Lord Subramanya facing north. At the bottom of the hillock, 
there is a cave temple. 

Tiruttangal: —This hillock is dedicated to Siva, Mahavishnu and 
Subramanya. It is 2 miles from Sivakasi in the Sattur Taluk. Tradi¬ 
tion has it that Usha’s marriage was performed here. 

Piranmalai :—It is about 15 miles from Tiruppattur and live 
miles from Mattiyur alias Chadurvedamangalam. It may be of 
interest here to mention the origin of the name of Mattiyur. When 
the Poet Kamban visited this village no one appreciated his poetic 
genius. So he called it Mattiyur, meaning the place of fools. On 
coming to know of this, some of the villagers begged his pardon and 
offered him gifts. Kamban re-christened the village as Chadurveda¬ 
mangalam, meaning the seat of four Vedas. Piranmalai is about five 
miles from this place. The Chieftain King Vel Pari reigned over 
the region from this place. It is one of the spurs of the Eastern 
Ghats. Five temples are clustered together here, three of them at 
different levels. The top most is the cave temple wherein colossal 
figures of Siva and his Divine Consort have been cut. It is 
interesting to note that the tamarind tree in the precincts of the 
temple does not fold its leaves during night. 

Eriyur :—This rock in the Tiruppattur Taluk is said to be a portion 
of the Sanjeevi rock brought down by Hamiman, this piece having 
fallen down during the transit. Medicinal herbs are found here in 
plenty. A temple dedicated to Lord Subramanya adorns the top 
of the hill. 

Araliparai: —^This is also in the Tiruppattur Taluk. There is a hill 
temple. Manju verattu (catching of bulls) is very popular here. 
»a-6—2 
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Pillayarpatty and Tirukalakkudy hit's are also famous for rock 
cut temple. They are also in the Tiruppattur Taluk. 

Malampatty hill in the Anippukkottai Taluk provides metal for 
roads. Quarrying is done for road metal. The other hillocks 
have no special attractions worthy of mention. 

THE SEA COAST. 

The District has a very long sea coast extending to nearly 169 
miles. Cactus, coconut groves and fishermen’s huts abund along 
the coast. The coastal villages are mostly fishing villages. There 
are also ports and salt factories. Some places are associated 
with the epic Ramayana. There are many land marks like temple 
towers, mosques, church steeples and light houses. 

Salt factories have been established at Tittandadanam, Vattanam, 
Morkkulam and Krishnapuram near Mariyur. 

Tondi, Dhanushkodi, Pamban, and Kilakkarai are the main 
ports along the coast. Devipatnam and Rameswaram are sub-ports. 
There is a light house at Pamban. Tondi too has one but it is a 
lantern hung up on a mast. 

Uppur, Devipatnam, Attangarai, Rameswaram, Dhanushkodi 
and Valinokkam are sanctified by association with Lord Rama. There 
are temples at Tittandadanam, Tiruppalaikkudi, Rameswaram, 
Dhanushkodi, Thangachchimatara, Pamban, Mantapam, Periya- 
patnam and Mariyur. At Pasipatnam, Tondi, Kilakkarai and Erwadi 
there are beautiful and elaborate mosques. Kilakkarai is the place 
where Syed Quadir known as Sithakathi has been buried. Saint 
Anthony’s Church at Kilakkarai is also an ancient one, and was 
built in 1816. The Church at Muttupettai, a coastal village is 
also an ancient one and was built in 1703. 

At Attangarai the Vaigai joins the sea. There is a temple and 
a chatram at this place. Mantapam is the terminus of the main 
land. Tondi is a very ancient port and has been immortalised in 
the Tamil classic Purananuru. 

On the sea coast there are a number of fair sized fishing 
coastal villages like Nambuthalai, Pudumadam, Manakudi, Pania- 
kulam, Uchipuli, Tangachchimatam, Ramasamimadam, Periya- 
patnam, Mukkaiyur, etc. 

THE SEA AND AND THE ISLANDS. 

Palk Bay :—Palk Bay of the Bay of Bengal is the continuation to 
the southward of the Palk Strait. It is bounded on the east by the 
northern coast of Ceylon, on the south by the Islands of Mannar 
and Rameswaram with their shoal connection known as Adam’s 
Bridge and on the west by the coasts of the Ramanathapuram and 
Thanjavur districts. 



The General depths of the bay are from 6 to 7 fathoms but on its 
southern side the 5 fathoms line is 4 to 5 miles from the coast with a 
number of shoals within it. So far as the Ramanathapuram District 
is concerned, only the western and a portion of the southern side of 
the Palk Bay are relevant. 

The Western side of Palk Bay;—The coast is generally law and 
level. The following important places are situated on this coast:— 

Tondi\ —^This is situated on the sea-coast of the Tiruvadanai 
Taluk of the District and is about 8 miles east of Tiruvadanai. It is 
now a port of some commercial importance with trade being 
carried on with native vessels. A light is exhibited at an elevation of 
63 feet from a steel mast, 52 feet in height, standing close southward 
of the Tondi Custom House. Two white masonry beacons, 
15 feet in height mark the limits of the Port. There is anchorage in 
depths of 3 fathoms mud, with the Tondi town at a distance of 4 
miles. It is exposed to all except off-shore winds. Small vessels can 
anchor near the town in depths of from If to 3 fathoms stiff mud. 

Devipatnam-. —This port is situated mid-way between Tondi 
(22 miles to the north) and Pamban (25 miles to the south). To the 
north of the port there is a point called “ Kana Mondel ”, which 
extends about 1| miles seawards. It is only beyond this point that 
loaded vessels can safely pass. 

Pasipatnam Mosque: —^The Pasipatnara Mosque is on the coast 
about 10 miles northward of Tondi. 

Off-shore Depths: —^Northward of Tondi, the 3 fathoms line is 
charted, generally speaking, about 4 miles from the coast, but south, 
eastward of Pasipatnam, about 5 miles northward of Tondi, it is 
fully 5 miles and in this locality less depths have been reported, viz.. 
If fathoms at 3^ to 4 miles south-eastward of Pasipatnam Mosque, 
and 2 fathoms at Sf miles from the Mosque. 

SOUTHERN-SIDE OF THE PALK BAY IN THEM 

raanathapuram district. 

The Bay has the following land marks :— 

Adam's Bridge: —^Adam’s Bridge is a narrow bridge of sand and 
rocks mostly dry, which connects Manar Island with Rameswaram 
Island, situated about 15i miles westward. It is mostly composed 
of shifting of sand banks, with intricate channels between them. 
The Adam’s Bridge separates Ceylon from India. 

Kacha Theevu\ —It lies about 9 miles southward of Delft island 
10 miles from Rameswaram, north-eastwards. 

1. A detailed deseription of this and other islands off the sea coasts of the Kama- 
nathapuram District is given in a separate section below. 

99-6 --2A 
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Rameswaram Island. —Rameswaram Island lying between Adam’s 
Bridge and a narrow tongue of land on the mainland about 16 miles 
west-northward is low and sandy and is covered with scrub and 
stunted bushes; it is well planted with coconut trees towards its 
north-western end where a broad peninsula extends in a north¬ 
easterly direction. 

Chattram: —It is on the south-western coast about U miles from 
Lands’ End. The south-eastern point of the Island, is situated 
amongst a clump of palm trees about 75 feet high, which enables it to 
be easily identified from seaward; there is a small but conspcuious 
building situated on the extremity of Lands’ End. 

Dhanushkodi: —The port is situated at the south-east end of the 
Island of Rameswaram. It is also the terminus of the Southern- 
Railway. There is a pier on the northern side of the Island in the 
Gulf of Manar for the use of steamers connecting this terminus 
with Talaimanar. Fresh water is plentiful. 

Rameswaram: —The sub-port of Rameswaram is situated on 
the cast of the Rameswaram Island. The Rameswaram temple 
situated in the town on the south-eastern side is conspicuous. The 
temple has a tower of 120 feet high, situated on rising ground on the 
northern part of the Island. A fresh water lake about 3 miles in 
circumference is situated southward of the temple. The sea is 
shallow and only sailing vessels cater this port. Very careful navi¬ 
gation is necessary owing to the existence of a reef called “ Devil’s 
Point” off the north-eastern corner of the island 

Pamban Port. —The port is situated on the western side of the 
Rameswaram Island. A Port Officer and a Superintendent of Customs 
are stationed here. 

A light is exhibited at an elevation of 94 feel from a circular 
tower, 67 feet in height, situated on a sand hill on the north-western 
point of the Rameswaram Island, The light was converted from oil 
to acetylene in March 1923. The general system of storm signals is 
in use at Pamban. 

Kanthe Tfiuki Reef: —This reef is situated about 2^ cables west¬ 
ward of Pamban hght-house. It is composed of partially drying 
coral patches. There is a boat channel between the reef and the 
coast which is used by pilots when boarding vessels during the 
north-east monsoons. 

KalJiu Valimimi Reef: —^This is a drying reef consisting of large 
patches of coral with depths of several feet between which lies north¬ 
ward ol and parallel with the coast for nearly 2 miles westward of 
omen point, a boat channel between it and the mainland. 
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Off shore Dangers of the Rameswaram Island. 

Rocks awash lie about miles eastward of the north-eastern end 
of the Rameswaram Island and shoal water extends about a mile 
outside them. In this vicinity, the depths should not be shoaled to 
less than a depth of 5 fathoms. Devil’s point or Afuna/ 

(tpSiw) is situated 7 miles east-northeast from Pamban anp 32 
miles east of Ramanathapuram at Latitude 9° 19'3812 " N. and 
Longitude 79° 21' 11'49* E. All boats and ships will have to avoid 
this shoal of 5' high by going away from the Point. 

Gulf of Manor .—^The Gulf of Manar is the portion of the Indian 
Ocean lying between the western coast of Ceylon and the eastern 
coast of the Madras Slate. Its northern limit is the chain of islets 
and rocks called Adam’s Bridge which extends from the western 
extreme of the Manar Island at the north-eastern end of the Gulf for 
about 16 miles in a west-north-westerly direction to the Rames¬ 
waram Island (Latitude 9° 04' N. Longitude 79° 47' E.) and the 
Rameswaram Island which nearly joins the Indian coast. Its 
extreme width between Point-de-galle, the south-western point of 
Ceylon and Cape Comorin, the southern extreme of India, north¬ 
westward is about 204 miles. 

The following places in the Gulf of Manar deserves special 
notice. 

Kundagal Point —(Also known as Kuttikkal Point earlier): — 
It is a low sandy point with coconut plantations at a short distance 
inland. It extends northward and north-eastward and a beacon 
stands on the spot which extends about IJ cables southward of 
Kundagal point. Tradition has it that Hanuman of the epic 
Ramayana sat on his calf muscles and leaped to Lanka in the fashion 
called “ Kundugal ” in Tamil. This point and the 

channel are named after this incident. The tidal stream sets through 
Kundugal channel in a westerly direction with the flood tide, and 
from thence westward along the northern edge of the reef on which 
are Pumurichan Theevu and Kurusadi Thcevu, (Latitude 9-^ 15’ N. 
Longitude 79“ 13' E.) where it meets the flood tidal streams setting 
in a north-westerly direction through Puma channel, these streams 
then combine and set in a northerly direction, but they are weak 
unless influenced by strong southerly winds. 

There is a large coral reef, the western extreme of which is 
situated about llj miles west-south-westward of Kundugal point. 
On it are Musal Theevu, the south eastern point of which is about 
lOi miles, west-south-westward of Kundagal point, and Manalai 
(Mannali Islet) about 2* miles east-north-eastward of the south¬ 
eastern point of Musal theevu. A white beacon 15 feet high stands 
on the reef about one cable eastward of Manali Theevu. 

There is a coral reef, the western end of which is situated about 
3 miles east-north eastward of Manali Theevu. The northern 
edge of this reef is clearly defined at low water, but its southern 
edge is much indented, and the sea breaks on it. 
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The Pumurichan Island (PuUi Island), the southern extreme 
of which is about 3i miles east-north-eastward of Manali Theevu, 
lies on the western side of the coral reef described above and has on 
its south-western side a whi e beacon, 33 feet high ; Pumurichan 
Theevu (Pullivasal Island) lies on the south-eastern side of this reef ; 
Kurusadi Theevu (Kurusadi Island), the south-western extreme of 
which is situated about a few yards north-north-eastward of Pumuri¬ 
chan Theevu, has a fisheries Research Station and the ruins of a 
hospital situated near its eastern end. These three low islands 
are covered with scrubs and bushes. 

Kallaru reef :—^The western extreme of this reef is situated 
about 51 cables south-eastward of the eastern extreme of Kurusadi 
Theevu. It is of coral formation and has on it the Shingle Island 
and has bushes and shrubs on it. The sea breaks heavily on the 
south-western edge of the reef. 

Pamban Pass ;—Pamban pass is the navigable channel, partly 
artificial through the banks, which occupy the space between the 
western end of the Pamban island and the mainland. It is well 
marked with beacons and is easy to navigate. 

The maximum draught of vessels using the channel was in 1936, 
9 feet. Now the channel has minimum depth of 14 feet. It is of 
great advantage to navigate coasting craft trading between the ports 
on the western coast of India and those in the Bay of Bengal. 

A narrow tongue of land, named Toni Torai about 9i cables 
west-north-westward of the western extreme of Rameswaram 
Island projects eastward from the Ramanathapurara coast. 
The Toni Torai temple, now in ruins, stands about a cable 
distance within its eastern extremity and about the same distance 
farther westward is a conspicuous clump of cocoanut palms. 

Between the western coast of the Rameswaram Island 
and the eastern extremity of Toni Torai, a rocky barrier extends 
in a nearly straight line ; the Pamban Viaduct which carries the 
Southern Railway is built on this barrier. 

About a 1 of a mile westward of Pamban is a cutting 200 feet 
wide through the rocky barrier; a rolling lift-bridge is constructed 
over the channel to permit vessels to pass through. 

On the western side of the Pass, the barrier is named the Great 
Dam, and consists of large masses of rock, having a flat surface, 
which were formerly portions of a causeway that extended from 
Rameswaram Island, to the mainland. The northern face of the 
Dam is steep at low water and presents a wall like appearance, but the 
boulders are sufliciently separated to allow a free passage to the 
water at low tide. About 1^ cables eastward of the eastern 
extremity of Toni Torai there is an opening in the rocks ; it is, 
however, so small and has such a rush of water through it that 
even fishing canoes never attempt to pass through. 
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About half a cable southward of the Great Dam, and parallel 
to it is another rocky ridge, the South Dam, which partially dries 
and extends from the pass half-way to Toni Torai (Latitude ^'’ITN. 
Longitude 79“ 1 r E). 

The reef on which is Pumurichan Theevu and Kurusadi 
Theevu, forms a natural break water, protecting Paraban Pass 
and the channels leading to it from the swell of the south-west 
monsoon. 

Current :—The current sets southward through the Pamban 
Pass during the north-east monsoon, and northward during the 
south-west monsoon ; a rate of 5 to 6 knots is frequently attained 
rendering it at times difficult for even steam vessels to proceed 
through. 

Horse Shoe Bank :—From the western end of the Rameswaram 
Island an extensive sand bank, known as Horse Shoe Bank on 
which the depths do not exceed 6 feet, extends in a south-westerly 
direction nearly as far as the reef on which are Pumurichan 
Theevu and Kurusadi Theevu. 

Coasts :—FromjToni Torai, the coast trends in a west-south 
westerly direction for about 33 miles to Valinokam Point and is 
fronted by a chain of islets and shoals extending to distances of 
from 3 to miles off shore ; between this chain and the coast 
and protected from the heavy seas during the south-west monsoon 
by the islets and shoals is the shallow Kilakkarai Passage. 

Kilakkarai:—The Kilakkarai Port is situated in the Gulf of Man- 
ar between the ports of Pamban and Tuticorin. About 4^ miles 
south-westward of Kilakkarai there is a sunken rock lying about 
i mile south-south-eastward of it. This rock is marked by a beacon. 

Kilakkarai C/ian/xe/;—The Kilakkarai channel is about 2 miles wide 
starting from the Valinokkam Point, 13 miles south-west and 
running between the shore and the islands as far as Pamban a distance 
of 43 miles. 

The channel can be used by small vessels with local knowledge 
only, there being many shoals with a depth of 6 feet and over and 
the channels between them being narrow and undefined ; it affords 
a smooth passage for small coasting vessels for half the distances 
between Pamban and Tuticorin. 

Vedelai Port The Vedelai sub-port is located in the Gulf of 
Mannar, 6 miles west of Pamban. 

Valinokkam Point :—A beacon-tower 20 feet in height, stands 
on the Valinokkam Point, and is a useful mark for ves els making 
the western entrance to the Kilakkarai channel. 

Between the Valinokkam Point and Vembar about 18 miles 
west, south-westward, the coast is low, sandy and covered with palm 
trees. 
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Detached shallow flats, on some of which there are islands, 
lie at distan ces of about one to five miles off this part of the 
coast. 

Off-lying Islands ;—Musal Theevu is 8 miles south-westward of 
Toni Torai. 

Westward of Musal Theevu are Muli Theevu about 5 miles west of 
Musal Theevu, Valai Theevu (Kittoriumen islet) about 1J miles west¬ 
ward of Muli Theevu, TaUri Theevu (Taliari Island) about half a mile 
westward of Valai Theevu, Appa Theevu (Sheramudili Theevu) about 
3| miles westward of Taliri Theevu, Puvarasanhalli Theevu about 
3 J miles eastward of south-western end of Appa Theevu, Balayamuni 
Theevu (Peliamalai Theevu) about | of a mile south-westrward 
of Puvarasanhalli Theevu and Anaipar Theevu (Anipar Theevu islet) 
about 2 miles westward of Balayamuni Theevu ; these low-lying 
islands and islets should be given a wide berth, and large vessels 
should not sight any of them, with the exception of Anaipar Theevu 
and Manali Theevu, nor get into depths of less than 12 fathoms. 

The depths outside this chain of islets and shoals are tolerably 
regular with overfalls in places, but a 2| fathom shoal lies 
about 4 miles south, south-eastward of Muli Theevu. 

Nalla-Thanni Theevu, an island of about 5 miles west-south-west 
ward of the Valinokkam Point and about one mile offshore, Shuli 
(Chulli) Theevu, an islet about 2 miles westward of Nallathanni 
Theevu lie. on the same shallow flat. 

Upputhanni Theevu, an islet about 2f: miles west-south-westward 
of Shuli Theevu, lies about 2|- miles ofehore. 

A Description of the Islands off sea Coast. 

There are 17 islands off the sea coast of the District. Twelve 
of these islands are off the sea-coast in the Raraanathapuram Taluk, 
and the rest are off the sea-coast in the Mudukulattur Taluk, 
The islands off the sea coast of Ramanathapuram Taluk are-— 

(i) Rameswaram Island. 

(ii) Shingle Island. 

(iii) Kurusadi Island. 

(iv) Pumurican Island. 

(v) Manali Island. 

(vi) Musal Theevu. 

(vii) Muli Theevu 

(viii) Vali Theevu. 

(ix) Talaiari Island. 

(x) Appa Theevu. 

(xi) Poovarasanhalli Thccyp. 

(xii) Kacha Theevu, 
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The Islands off the sea-coast in the Mudukulattur Taluk are— 

(i) Balayamunai Theevu. 

(ii) Anaipar Theevu. 

(iii) Nallathanni Theevu. 

(iv) Shuli Theevu. 

(v) Upputhanni Theevu. 

A description of their location and physical features are given 
n the following pages :— 

Ratncswaram Island ;—Rameswararn Island (Ramanathapuram 
Taluk) lies between the Adam’s Bridge and a narrow tongue of land 
called Toni Torai on the mainland. It is about 16 miles long, 
west-northward. It is low and sandy and is covered with scrub 
and stunted bushes. It is planted with coconut trees towards 
its north-western end where a broad peninsula extends in a 
north-easterly direction. 

Rameswararn Island derives its name from the Rameswararn 
Temple situated in the town of that name on the south-eastern 
side of the Island. The temple has a tower of 120 feet high and 
it is very conspicuous, as it is situated on a rising ground on the 
northern part of the Island. 

Rameswararn Island is divided into two survey villages, Paraban 
and Rameswararn. The latter includes the revenue village of 
Dhanushkodi. One peculiarity about the agricultural practice 
in this Island is that no plough is used in the Island for preparing 
the land. This is because of the belief that in a territory where 
Lord Rama walked no plough should be used. Cultivation is 
only by means of hoe. But the major area is covered by tamarind 
and Odai trees. The Islanders import their foodgrains from the 
mainland. 

Rameswararn town, Kothandaramuswaini temple, Dhanushkodi. 
Mukundaroyar Chatram, Kundugal temple, Pamban and Tangach- 
chimadam are the important places on the coast-line of the Island. 

Shingle Island Shingle Island (Ramanathapuram Taluk) is 
situated from Kurusadi Island about miles, westwards. It is 
4 miles south-east of Pamban and 1J miles eastwards from Kundugal 
Channel Point, an abutting point in the Rameswararn Island 
situated at a distance of 3^ miles southwards from Pamban. 

Shingle Island has been surveyed as Survey Number 1210 with 
an extent of 25’80 acres. This Island has been transferred to the 
Fisheries Department. 

This Island is popularly known as “ Singala ITieevu ” since 
the Sinhalese when they came for fishing usually stayed there for 
months together. “ Shingle Theevu.” is a corruption of “ Singala 
Theevu ”. 
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K lallaru reef, tlie western extreme of which is situated about 
5J cables south-eastward of the eastern extreme of Kurusadi Island 
is of coral formation and has on it the Shingle Island. This Island 
was surveyed in 1879 as two islets. The two islets were then 
united (1920-27) on the north-west and south-west direction so as 
to form a single island with a lagoon in the middle completely cut 
off from the sea. The island is very low and has bushes and shrubs 
on it. The sea breaks heavily on the southwestern edge of the 
Island. A conspicuous triangular beacon of 40 feet high painted 
wWte and with a horizontal band stands on the eastern side of 
the Shingle Island. The Island is uninhabited. 

Kurusadi Island .—^Kurusadi Island (Ramanathapuram Taluk) is 
separated by sea from the Kundugal Point of the Rameswaram 
Island at a distance of 250 metres. This Island is about 3^ miles 
southwards from Pamban. The population of the Island is about 44. 
A motor launch belonging to the Research Station of the Island 
is available at this station for hire with the prior permission of the 
Director of Fisheries, Madras. A small fishing boat is also available 
at this station for crossing the sea (250 metres) on payment of the 
hire charges. 

Kurusadi Island has been surveyed as survey number 1209. 
Its extent is 127 acres and 30 cents. 

It is said that in the past one small Saint Xavier’s Church was 
constructed on the island and after that the biblical word “ Crusade” 
was attributed to this island. Ihe island came to be known as 
“ Crusade ” island. The word ” Crusade ” later got corrupted 
as “ Kurusadai ”. 

The island hcs off the Island of Rameswaram in the Gulf of 
Manar at Latitude 9°14' N. and Longtitude 79°13' E. There 
are about 578 coconut trees on this Island. The Island was 
acquired by the Government for establishing a Pearl Oyster Farm 
and a Subsidiary Marine Biological Station in January, 1915 for 
Rs. 4,882. 

There are two beacons at Kurusadi. The beacon No. 1 is on 
the northern edge of the reef and is 17 feet high above sea level 
and is about U cables north-westward of No. 2 beacon. The 
No 2 beacon, 27 feet high, is situated in the centre of the Kuru¬ 
sadi Island about 4i cables from its eastern extreme. 

In the eastern part of the Island is located the Marine Biological 
Station with staff quarters. A fresh water well has been dug out 
in the centre of the Island and is now used for drinking purposes. 

Pumurichan Island (Pallivasal Island and Pulli Island):— 
Pumurichan Island (Ramanathapuram Taluk-population Nil) hes 
about 25 miles east-south-east of Ramanathapuram and 4 miles 
south-west of Pamban, at Latitude 9°15' 30-5'' N. and Longtitude 
79 “ 18*16' E. The Island is 29 feet above sea level. 
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Pumurichan is the name ofa fisherman and the island is called 
after his name. It consists of two islets separated by a small channel 
called “ Pumurichanaru ”, the western islet being very small. 
The larger island on the eastern side is called “ Palhvasal Island ” 
or ‘‘Pumurichan Palhvasal Island” and the smaUer one on the western 
side as PulU Island ” or “ Pumurichan Pulli Island ” only 
few yards of shaUow water disconnects P*umurichan Island from 
Kurusadi island. The local fisher folk call Pumurichan Pallivasal 
Island as Peria Theevu being the largest among the four islands, 
viz., Shingle, Kurusadi, PaUivasal and Pulli islands. The ori^n 
of the name is traced to the fact that there was a Muslim 

Mosque in this Island. 

Pumurichan Island (PaUivasal and Pulli Islands) is a part of the 
coral reef extending from Rameswaram to i,Tuticorin. It is un¬ 
inhabited and is/ull with jungle shrubs andjtrees. On its south¬ 
western side there is a white beacon'|33 feet high. The reef on 
which is situated the Pumurichan and Kurusadi Islands forms a 
natural breakwater protecting Pamban Pass and the channels 
leading to it from the swell of the south-west monsoon. 

In the Settlement records, Pumurichan Theevu has been surveyed 
as three Islands. Pumurichan PaUivasal Theevu is named as 
Periakanda Theevu in the settlement records (on account of its 
largeness) with survey number 1208 and an extent of 112 acres and 
10 cents. Pumurichan PulU Island is surveyed as two islands as 
shown below in the sett'emen* records. 

Extent. 

Name. Survey , -'—^^—-, 



number. 

Acre*. 

Cente. 

(l) 

(2) 

(») 

(4) 

Kadu Theevu 

1,207 

7 

66 

Pumurichan Theevu 

,. 1,206 

61 

60 


Shingle Island, Kurusadi Island and Pumurichan Island have 
been included in the Pamban revenue group. 

Manali Island Manali Island (Ramanathapuram Taluk) Ues 
4 mUes south of the Mantapam Camp. 

Manalai fish abounds largely around this Island. The coral 
stone deposits aU around the shores of the island and the irregular 
shoals along the coast have influenced,fishermen to fish by means 
of a special procedure by planting rectangular bamboo hedges in 
the sea. This method of fishing is called as Kalanghatti fishing 
iBent 

Only shrubs and low jungle abound in t his Island. A landmark 
of 15 feet high is planted on the south-east comer of the Island. 
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An entrepreneur of Rajapalayam has been granted a mining 
lease in 1959 for lime stone and kankar over a period of 20 years 
over an extent of 120 acres in the Island The Island is uninhabited. 

Manali Island is included in Mantapam revenue group. It has 
been divided into four survey groups as shown below 


Extent, 


Name oj Island. 

Survey 

Number. 

Claseifloation. 

/- —. 
Aoret. 

..» 

Osnts. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(ri 

(S) 

Manali Island . ■ 

970 

Government Poramboke. 

38 

60 

Do. 

.. 971 

Do. 

1 

40 

Do. 

972 

Do. 

1 

88 

Manali Tuttu Island .. 

973 

Do. 

4 

90 


Musal TTjeevti:—Musal Theevu (Ramanathapuram Taluk) lies 
6^ miles south-west of Mandapam Camp. From Ramanathapuram, 
it'is 19 miles south-east and from Pamban it is 12 miles south-west. 
The Island is at Latitude 9‘’12' 26'6I " N. and Longtitude 79°06' 4/ 
90"E. Its population is about 35. 

‘ Musal Theevu ’ means ‘ Hare ’ Island. Plenty of hare is found 
on this Island, even to-day. 

The entire Island is on lease to a private person. He has planted 
trees of all sorts including coconuts, and palmyras. He also 
rears sheep and cattle on this Island. A Trigonometrical Station 
is situated at the northern point of the island. 

Muli Theevu : —Muli Theevu (Ramanathapuram Taluk) lies 
18 miles south-west of Pamban and 6^ miles south of Pudumadam. 
It is situated between Valai Theevu and Musal Theevu at a distance 
of 6 miles west of Musal Theevu. It is a baren island. Hence it is 
called Muli Island. It is uninhabited. 

There is a formation of a belt of lime and kankar stones around 
this island. In 1959 an entrepreneur of Rajapalayam was granted 
a mining lease for limestone and kankar for a period of 20 years 
over an extent of 30 acres on this Island. The Industrial Chemicals, 
Limited, Talaiyuthu, Tirunelveli District has also been granted 
mining lease fora period of 5 years over an extent of 161 acres of 
25 sq. miles on this Island within a distance of 6 furlongs from the 
fringe at low tide. Muli Theevu consists of jungle shrubs. There 
is an iron flag staff of about 30 feet height on a cement base on 
the northern shore of the island. Muli Island has been surveyed 
as two survey numbers 140 & 141 with extents of 38'80 and 2’68 acres. 
The extent of 2-68 acres in survey No. 141 has been eroded by the 
sea. 
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Valai Theevu ;—^Valai Theev u (Ramanathapuram Taluk) lies 
7 miles south-west of Pudumadam and 20 miles from Pamban in 
the same direction. From Ramanathapuram it is 15 miles south- 
south-east. It is H miles west of Muli Theevu. 

The name of the island is derived from Valay in Tamil, a fish 
so called, Wallagoattu. This kind of fish is largely available in 
this island. There is also a tradition that Vali of Ramayana came 
to this island and hence it was named after him. 

The island is also called Kittoriammen Island because there is 
a Kittoriamman Catholic Church. The fishermen of Periyapatnam, 
a coastal village on the mainland, 5 miles north of this island, who 
came here for fishing, pray at this place during their halt in this 
island. An entrepreneur of Rajapalayam has been granted a 
mining lease for limestone and kankar for a period of 20 years 
over an extent of 50 acres in this Island. The Industrial Chemicals 
Limited, Talaiyuthu, Tirunclveli District has also been granted a 
mining lease for coral limestone for a period of 5 years over an extent 
of 0-36 sq. miles in the adjacent Talaiari Island and this Island. 
The extent has not been separated between these two islands as 
Talaiari Island is more or less a continuation of Valai Island, The 
Island consists of mostly jungle shrubs and is uninhabited. The 
Island is at a height of about 10 feet from the sea level. The 
Trigonometrical Station in this island is at Latitude 9°11' 11‘63' 
and Longtitude 78°59' 07 01". 

Talaiari Island :—^Talaiari Island (Ramanathapuram Taluk— 
Population—Nil) lies J a mile west to Valai Theevu, 9 miles south¬ 
west of Pudumadam and 10 miles south-east of Kilakkarai. 

As this is the end of the long stretch of coral reef on which 
are the two islets Valai Theevu and Talaiari Theevu, this portion 
is called Talaiari meaning “ end ”. 

A small channel separates Valai Theevu and Talaiari Theevu 
which dries up during low tide presenting the appearance of a 
single island. This island is similar to Valai Theevu in all respects. 
There is no habitation but fishermen and labourers who are mostly 
Muslims from the mainland stay here temporarily till Friday of 
every week, for collecting coral stones, chanks and fish. They 
return to mainland on Friday. Salt pans ex'st in this Island. 
An entrepreneur of Rajapalayam has been granted a mining lease 
for limestone and kankar for a period of 20 years over an extent 
of 100 acres, and the Industrial Chemicals, Limited, Talaiyuthu, 
Tirunelveli District has also been granted mining lease for coral 
limestone for a period of 5 years in this Island. 

Talaiari Island and Valai Island have been surveyed as survey 
number 139 and their total extent has been estimated as 289*96 acres 
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Appa Theevw —^Appa Theevu (Ramanathapuram Taluk— 
Population—Nil) lies 5 miles south-east of Kilakkarai and 5 miles 
west of Talaiari Theevu. It is 13 miles south of Ramanathapuram 
situated at the Trigonometrical Station at Latitude 9°09' 52’86* N. 
and 78° 52' 14 02" E. The Island is about 12 feet high from the 
sea level. 

The name of the Island is derived from the plant that grows 
in this Island called “ Appam ” in Tamil which is Cissampelos 
Pareira Linn. There is also another version that because of the 
Mosque of Sheramudilli Appa in this island, it derived the name 
as Appa Island. For the same reason it is also called as Sheramudili 
Island. 

The Island is barren with jungle shrubs and no habitation. 
Coral stones are available at this station and an entrepreneur of 
Rajapalayam has been granted a mining lease for limestone and 
kankar for a period of 20 years over an extent of 100 acres. 

Poovarasanhalli Theevu Poovarasanhalli Theevu (Ramana¬ 
thapuram Taluk—Population—Nil) lies miles south-west of 
Kilakkarai and 4^ miles west of south-west end of Appa Theevu. 
It is the tiniest of all the islands off the Ramanathapuram district 
coast. 

The Island is so named on account of the Poovarasu trees 
and the shrubs on it. It is a barren and uninhabited island with low 
shrub jungle. 

Kacha Theevu :—Kacha Theevu lies 10 miles north-east 
wards of Rameswaram. The Raja of Ramanathapuram was 
leasing this Island to private persons before the abolition 
of the zamindari. Fihermen frequent this Island for fishingg 
The Island is so named because of the kacha (dirty) water 
in it. The survey number of Kacha Theevu is 1250 and 
its extent is 285-20 acres. There is a Roman Catholic Church on 
it and the Father of Tangachchimatam pays a visit and conducts 
a mass in the church. This Island lies within the jurisdiction of 
the Karnam of Rameswaram. 

The Appa Theevu and Poovarasanhalli Theevu described 
above and the Pillayarmunai Theevu and Anaipar Theevu described 
below belong to Kilakkarai Revenue group of Ramanathapuram 
Taluk. 

Balayamunai Theevu :—Pillayarmunai Theevu also known as 
Balayamunai TTbeevu lies | c^es west-south-west of Poovara¬ 
sanhalli Theevu. This Island is n^ed after the Point (in Tamil 
Munai) on the mainland opposite to the Island. 
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Anaipar This is situated 2 miles west of the Pillayar- 

munai Theevu. The name is attributed to the rocks on the Island. 
The survey numbers, extent and classifications of the islands 
in the Kilakkarai Revenue group are as below : 

Extent. 


Name. 

Survey 

number. 

Claasificaiion. 

Acte$, 

-^r - - 

Gmte. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

Appa Island 

329 

Government Poramboke 

91 

30 

Foovarasaohalli Island 

328 

Do. 

8 

20 

Fillsyarmunai Island .. 

320 

Do. 

30 

04 

Anaipar Island 

327 

Do. 

33 

60 


In all the four islands there is no habitation and they are barren 
with scrub jungle and low bushes here and there. They are not 
only small in size but are also of very little importance. 

Nallathami Theevu: —It is so named because fresh water is 
found within a depth of 3 to 5 feet. It is situated five miles west- 
south-west of Valinokkam. It is about 2 miles in length and 1J miles 
in breadth. The soil is sandy. The Island is planted with casuarina 
and coconut trees. There is no habitation except 2 huts belonging 
to the watchman. Cattle also is reared there. Fishermen from 
the mainland go to this Island for fishing. 

Shuli Theevu It is situated 2 miles west of Nallathanni 
Theevu and 3 miles south of Mariyur. It is an Island of little 
importance being barren. The name is attributed on account of 
its smallness in size. 

Upputhami Theevu :—It is 2J miles west-south-west of Shuli 
Theevu and 2J miles south of Mookaiyur. It is surveyed as survey 
number 308 with an extent of 23 acres and 60 cents. It is classified 
as Government Poramboke. The soil is sandy. The name of the 
Island is derived from ‘ Uppu ’ in Tamil meaning salt and ‘ Tami ’ 
meaning water. Only saltish water is struck in the island. There 
is no habitation or cultivation. Fislung is done around the island. 

Erosion of land by the sea :—^Erosion of land by the sea has been, 
noticed in a demonstrative form at Dhanushkodi and Valinokkam *. 

RIVERS. 

The Vaigai river is the chief river of the District. It enters the 
District in the SivagangaTaluk near Tirupuvanam on the north-west 
and flows in a south-easterly direction across Sivaganga, 
Paramagudi and Ramanathapuram taluks and empties itself 
into the Ramanathapurarn tank, the surplus of which flows 
into the sea near Attangarai, The Vaigai river has its source in the 


1. For details see the notes on these places in Chapter XIX —‘Platt of Imltati’ 
••paoUlly thoM on Dhanushkodi. '' 
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Western Ghats on the eastern slope at an altitude of 5,000 feet 
above mean sea level and in a valley next to Vairavanar valley 
into which the waters of the Periyar lake flow through the foreshore 
tunnel. After traversing about 40 miles in thick forest and carrying 
in its wake tributaries such as Palar, Koraliar, etc. it enters the plains. 
A dam across the river was constructed in the year 1959, miles 
north-west of Andipatty Railway Station on the Madurai-Bodi- 
naickanur Railway line. The site is about 40 miles west of Madurai. 
Below the dam site, the Vaigai river runs about 20 miles before 
the Peranai Regulator across the Vaigai is reached. Below the 
regulator, the Vaigai river irrigates about 1,14,000 acres through 
numerous tanks served by inundation channels taking off from 
the Vaigai. Fro:n Peranai it runs a distance of 89 miles before 
reaching Ramanalhapurara big tank. The river finally empties 
into the Ramanatliapuram Tank and the Palk Bay. There are 
about 96 channels taking off from the Vagai in the Ramanathapuram 
district which feed about 374 tanks serving an aggregate ayacut 
of 1,08,562 acres in the Sivagauga, Paramagudi, Mudukulattur, 
Ramanathapuram and Tiruvadanai taluks. The area in the 
Sivaganga Taluk is served by the existing Shields ’ Kals and. 
Lessees’ Kals. Improvements to Vaigai Reservoir assured 
supply of water to an additional 7,000 acres in the Sivaganga Taluk. 
In times of need, the water from the Vaigai dam is released into 
the Vaigai river and is supplied to the tanks in the Ramanathapuram 
District. 

The Arjuna Nadi and Sevelperi rivers:~Th&y flow across the 
Srivilhputtur and Sattur taluks and join the Vaippar in the latter 
Taluk and enter the Tirunelveli District, 14 miles east of Sattur. 

The Gmda River :—It is formed by the junction of several 
> treams rising in the eastern slopes of the Varasanad and Andipatty 
ranges above Watrap, Uttappanayakanur and Doddappanayakanoor 
The united streams flow south-east almost parallel to the Vaigai. 
Entering at Vyampatty in the Aruppukkottai taluk it takes a winding 
easterly course of about a mile and thence turns almost south, 
five miles, passing by Thoppoor and Perinjaly where it receives 
the Sheverkottai stream flowing from the mountainsin the Tirunelveli 
District. It widens considerably at the confluence and flows south¬ 
easterly between Tiruchuli and Palhmadam washing the western 
wall of the ruined fort of Iluppoor. From Iluppoor, it winds 
eastwardly for 6 miles and passes by Mandalamanikkam and 
flowing south-easterly 2^ miles, turns due south to Kamudi, running 
between the fort and the town. On the east of the town the river is 
obstructed by a large and massive dam and the course of the river 
was diverted towards the east by Ragunatha Sethupathi. The 
river assumes the name of Ragunatha Cauvery from Kamudi and 
finall y empties itself in the Kalary Lake. The natural source 
of the Gundar continues from Kamudi towards the south-east 
for 22 miles and the river empties its surplus water into the Gulf 
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of Mannar near Mukkaiyur. The total length of the river is about 
95 miles, fhe r.ver is narrow and rapid with its mouth wide and 
shallow. The Ragmatha Cauvery feeds a chain of 65 tanks in the 
Mudukulatlur Taluk. 

Krithamal River :—It has its course from the Vaigai near Madurai 
and passing through the Sivaganga taluk enters the Mudukulattur 
taluk near Veerasholam and runs south for about II miles from 
this place and receiveing a small rivulet called Paraliyar and 
discharges itse.f into the Ragmatha Cauvery near Peraiyur in the 
Mudukulattur taluk. An anicut has been constructed at a cost of 
1*11 lakhs at about 4 miles north of Abiramam in the Muduku’ 
lattur taluk to feed the Abiramam tank. 

The Kottakkaraiyar :—^This is a wide and rapid stream formed by 
the junction of two rivulets. Running along near Kockooranny it 
flows into Rajasingamangalam Tank. 

The VirusullRiven—AnBxrovfand rapid stream rises in the high 
lands near Piranmalai (Tiruppattur taluk) and after receiving several 
rivulets on its way flows north-easterly towards Devakottai in the 
Tiruvadanai Taluk, where it separates into two branches, which 
uniting about a mile to the east, run north of the old and ruined 
fort of Hanumanthagudi and south of the village. It again separates 
into two branches. The northern branch runs easterly 3 miles and 
thence separates into 2 streams taking a easterly-south course of 
10 miles and falls into the Pambar below Adavathoor. The lower 
branch is known as Fasiyar from the village of Pasipatnam situated 
on the coast near the junction of this channel with the sea. The 
southern branch pursues a south-easterly course of about 17 miles 
from Hanumanthagudi and Adavathoor; it supplies several tanks 
and crossing the high road to Ramanathapuram discharges itself 
into the sea. 

The Manimuthar It is a rivulet issuing from a lake in the 
Tiruppattur Taluk and entering the Tiruvadanai Taluk pursues a 
south-easterly course of 8 miles before falling into the lake at 
Tiruvadanai from whence the surplus waters flow over the Southern 
Cahngula and looses themselves in other lakes towards the east. 
The superfluous waters of these, still form a pretty wide stream 
near Talirmarungoor and running in an open place crossing the 
high road to Ramanathapuram, joins the sea to the south of Tondi. 

Pambar, Thenar and Vrllar These are small rivulets. After 
feeding many tanks in the Tiruvadanai Taluk, they empty them¬ 
selves into the sea. 

The Mudamjiar and the Uppodai :•—^The Mudangiar is a drai¬ 
nage channel in the Srivilliputtur Taluk. The Uppodai is a drainage 
channel in the Sattur Taluk. 
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Tht Vijayanadhi and the Mannarkottai Nadi :—^These are the 
two affluents of the Arjuna Nadi in the Sattur Taluk. 

The Kami odai:—This is a drainage channel in the Aruppu- 
kkottai Taluk. 

The Saruganiar.^Tlds drains some of the Periyar-{ed areas of 
the Madurai District and flows on the north of the Sivaganga Taluk- 
and thence across the Tiruvadanai Taluk feeding several tanks along 
its course. 

The Uppar River :~This takes its source in the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the Madurai District and joins the Vaigai near Manamadu- 
rai in the Sivaganga Taluk. 

Lakes and Tanks The District has a very large number of 
tanks. According to the figures in the Season and crop Report for 
the year i960-—’61, there are 3,824 irrigation tanks in the District, 
of which 1,768 tanks are with ayacuts of 100 acres or more. 
The District may weU be described as the “Lake District" of the 
State- A detailed account of the tanks in the District is given in 
the section on Tanks in IV—Agriculture and Irrigation. 

GEOLOGY. 

In 1880, Bruce Foote, a noted British Geologist of the Geological 
Survey of India traversed through this region on a horseback, across 
the present Tiruppattur, Sivaganga and Aruppukkottai taluks and 
had given a brief, but most interesting account in his memoir, 
“ On the Geology of the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts “ (Memoir 
12 of the Geological Survey of India). However, a systematic 
geological mapping of the Ramanathapuram District was taken up 
by the Geological Survey of India only in 1948. 

The Ramanathapuram District sprawls across a distance of 
about 125 miles from the high slopes of the Western Ghats in the 
west to the Rameswarara Island and the Palk Strait in the east. 
The western taluks of the District, viz., the Srivilliputtur, Sattur and 
Aruppukkottai taluks and large portions of the Tiruppattur and 
Sivaganga taluks comprise of ancient crystalline rocks (Archaeans) 
which are among the oldest formations in the world. The original 
rocks seem to have been subjected to high temperature, pressure, 
and compressional forces at great depths within the earth’s crust 
which have completely metomorphosed and thrown them into 
complex folded structures. Crystalline limestones and graphite 
are among the valuable minerals found in these rocks. 

The eastern portions of the Ramanathapuram District consists 
of rocks which were formed in beds of shallow lakes and coastal 
back waters (lagoons) where the silt, mud and sand brought 
ia by rivers from the west were deposited. A line drawn from 
Cheitinad m the north-cast through Sivaganga to Tiruchuli and 
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beyond in the south-west, roughly demarcates the boundary 
between these and the archaean rocks in the west. The sedimen¬ 
tary rocks extend into the whole of Tiruvadanai, Ramanathapuram 
and Mudukulattur taluks and portions of the Sivaganga and 
Tiruppattur taluks. These sediments consisting mostly of clays 
(shales) and sandstones were deposited probably continuously for 
several millions of years from what is geologically known as 
the Gondwana age to the present day. They contain some useful 
types of clays and lime-stones and the possibility of the occurrence 
of coal in them cannot be ruled out. 

Qtoltgy —The geologioal formations, mat with in the District arc as follows i— 

AUuvivim. blaok soils, laterites and 
lateritic soil. 

Soft grits, coarse srkosio sandstone 
clays and conglomerates. 

Yellow, red and brown shales. 

Younger granitic intrusivoe, pegmatites 
etc;, Charnockites and associated 
hybrid typos. Composite-gneiss, pine 
and greygran itic gneiss, mica and horn- 
blends gneiss, garnet—sillimanite 
gneiss hornblende—schists, biotito— 
schists, etc. Crystalline limestone, oal- 
eiphyres and calc—granulites, guart. 
zitos. 

Basic metamorphio rocks—-amphi¬ 
bolites, epidiorites pyroxene schists, 
etc. 

Archaeans ;—Archaean rocks are found in the north-wesiern 
portion of Sivaganga and Tiruppattur taluks, in the north-eastern 
corner of topo-shcet 58 K/6 (parts of the Paramagudi, Sivaganga 
and Aruppupkkottai taluks), small patches in the eastern and centra 
parts of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks etc. Basic metamo.phic 
rocks such as biotite schists, amphibolites, pyroxene granulites and 
epidiorites are found in small patches among the gneisses in 
parts of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks. These rocks are usually 
found as numerous thin intercalations and conform to the gneissic 
rocks in their strike and dip. They are dark in colour, generally 
coarse grained and mostly weathered. Often the rocks are much 
contorted and sheared and show signs of partial assimilation by the 
granitic and gneissic rocks. Bands of dark green calc-pyroxene 
granulite are well exposed in the stream sections south of Pusaripatti 
near Suppalapurara and Vettilaiyurani. They follow the strike 
of the gneisses which is ENE.-WSW. Dark coarse epidiorites are 
also seen east and north of Elayirampannai, south of Pusaripatti 
and west of Tiruttangal. 

Quartzites are common'y found at residual hills and high grounds. 
The Sappaniparam hill and ihe Valaikulamparambu hill, about 
4-8 km. north-west of Rajapalayam, are traversed by three or four 
quartzite bands found intercalated with gametiferous and sillimanite 
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gneisses. About 14*4 km. north-west of Sivaganga, there is a 
prominent quartzite ridge cutting across the Melur road and 
forming the Madurai—Ramanathapuram district boundary. 
Quartzites also occur in the north-western corner of Tiruppattur 
Taluk. The strike of the quartzites varies between East—West and 
E.N.E.—W.S.W. having 60° dip towards south. Bands of quartzite 
are also noticed east of Virappatti, between Alavakottai and 
Madagupathi in the area covered by the north-western Corner of 
the topo-sheet 58K/9. The quartzites are generally massive, 
resembling vein-quartz. However, at many places they are 
schistose and carry magnetite. The quartzites which are much 
sheared and crushed appear to have been intruded by vein quartz. 
Quartzites are very widely distributed and are found at several 
places. Many irregular bands and lenticular outcrops of crystalline 
limestone, calc-granulite, calc-gneisses and other calcarneous rocks 
are found amongst the gneisses. But only a few of these are of 
importance. Bands of fairly good quality limestone are found 
near Alangulam, Kallamanaikkanpatti, Solapuram, Puvandi- 
Tiruvadur road, Sivaganga road, Pappapatti near Purandi, etc. 
Thin bands of calc-gneisses are quite common and they occur 
interbedded with the quartzites and the gneissic rocks. Large 
outcrops of calc-gneisses are found between Tiruppattur and 
Kunnakkudi, near the village of Atikaram Kilamatam and Tenkarai, 
Bands of crystalline limestone are seen to the south and south-west 
of Pandalkudi, to the north and east of Palavanatham village on 
the Virudhunagar—Aruppukkottai road and to the north and west 
of Vachchakkarapatti. Usually the limestone contains 
coarse, spathose crystals of calcite with medium grained green 
cocoUte. But fine grained saccharoidal Uraestone and marble 
are also met with. The hmestone varies in composition fromband 
to band depending upon the amount of ferromagnesian miacral 
present. Carbonaceous limestones and marbles occur near 
Pandaikudi. Gneissic rocks containing small crystals of calcite 
with a large amount of ferromagnesian minerals are of common 
occurrence in the neighbourhood of the crystalline limestone. 
A group of granitic gneisses, hornblend-egneisses and gametiferous 
micagneisses is most predominent among the Archaean rocks. 
The gneisses are extremely coarse grained and highly felspathc. 
They are sometimes well foliated and banded, especially when they 
carry a good amount of biotite, garnet or sillimanite. Other 
varieties are granular and show only faint traces of banding or 
foliation. The strike of fohation of gneisses varies from E-W to 
NNE-SSW. and the rocks dip at angles of 50° to 60°. Large 
exposures of hornblende-gneisses are seen between Kunnakkudi 
and Kummangudi on either side of the Tiruppattur-Karaikkudi 
Road. Granitic gneisses are recorded south of Malappatti, 
north of Aranipatti, near Marudippatti, between Pulangurichchi 
and Tuvar. Large outcrops of hornblende and biolite gneisses 
are seen at Athinipatti and around Tidaraali in the area covered 
by the north-eastern portion of sheet 58K/5, Coarse felspathic 
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gneisses are found in small knolls south east of Kasavappatti near 
Kondagai. Near Elayirampannai and Sewalpatti the usual strike 
is ENE-WSW with steep southward dips ranging from 60" to 75"- 
The gneisses are mostly covered with thick soils 
and are exposed only along stream courses but large outcrops 
also occur as hills and knolls. Gneisses are widely distributed in 
parts of Sattur, Srivilliputtur, Sivaganga and Tiruppattur taluks. 

In the region west of Rajapalayam and around Sattur, chamockite 
forms the predominent rock t^e. The rocks have roughly east to 
west trend and an almost vertical dip. In some places the texture 
is very coarse and large crystals of felspar and hypersthene are 
intergrown together. The small hills and knolls south-east of 
Panaiyadipatti consist of coarse charnockitic rocks having ENE- 
WSW trend. Charnockites are also exposed at the southern flank 
of Kuganparai hill, along the car tract east of Manjalodaipatti, 
south of Tottenhampuram, northern flank of the 634 hill, and 
eastern flank of the Kottankulamparambu hill. Charnockites 
are also found at a few places in the Tiruppattur taluk. Many 
thin veins of pegmatite occur in the eastern portion of Sattur and 
SnviiUputtur taluks. They run mostly along the foliation planes 
of the gneisses. Some pegmatites 4'5 to 6 metres in width are seen 
traversing the gneisses exposed in the stream sections between 
Manjalodaipatti and Elayirampannai. Some of the pegmatites 
at Tidamalai and Kusavapatti carry coarse crystals of allanite. 
Large bands of pegmatites and tourmaline bearing granites are of 
frequent occurrence around Pudur and Ulagampatti and west of 
Maniyakarampatti. Granites and pegmatites are common near 
Piranraalai to the east and south of Varappur. 

Upper-Middle Jurassic Well sections around Kovilur reveal 
red, yellow and purple shales at depths of 4-5 to 6 metres below 
ground level. Similar shales are also seen in wells at Managiri 
and Talakkavur. The shales are fine grained, fissile, bedded and 
horizontal but at a few places they are also gritty and carry a few 
pebbles of quartz. A few gritty shales have been observed in a 
stream section east of Kuttalur and well sections at Naga-vayal. 
It appears almost certain that these shales are northern extension 
of the Gondwana formations met with near Sivaganga, Kallal and 
Siruvayal. A small patch of yellow, pink and purple shales overlie 
the gneisses just north of Nattapurakki village. The debris from a 
weU about 0 8 km. north of Pikkulam on the eastern bank of the 
Vaigai consistof yellow and purple shales which are fine, compact and 
fissile. The Gondwana formations extend over an area of about 
259 sq. km. in area covered by topo-sheet 58k/5 and K/9, and they 
probably extend to considerable distances into the adjacent areas 
in the north and south. The base of the Gondwana formations is 
occupied by extremely coarse conglomerates. The best exposure of 
tte boulder bed is seen on the high ground 4 km. east of Sivaganga. 
Other localities where the boulder bed crops out are 0'2 km. north 
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of Manakkulam, between Uttikulam and Puvali along the Sivaganga- 
Paramagudi road 1‘6 km. east of Vandavasi, about 1'5 km. south 
and S.S. of Manakkulam and on the eastern side of Sembanur. 
A compact, micaceous sandstone overlies the basal boulder bed 
at a few places. The most widespread members of the Gondwana 
formations are the alternating shales and grits which rest above the 
boulder bed and the sandstones. The shales and grits occupy a 
large area in the eastern portion of the Sivaganga Taluk. Shales 
and grits are also recorded around Muttuppatti and Madalampatti, 
north and north-east of Nattarasankottai to Kandipatti, around 
Arasanipatti and Illupaikkudi. around Kusavan Gdaippu, about 
4'8 km., south-east of Sivaganga, in the neighbourhood T6 km. 
south east of Uruli, around Vitteneripudukkudi, etc. 

Tertiary —^The shales at Kovilur and Managiri are covered by 
coarse, soft, gritty sandstones and occasionally conglomerates which 
grade into laterite above. The sandstones are deep brownish red, 
brown or buff in colour and are exposed at a few places where the 
laterites have been removed. Stream sections north of Kuttalur 
and near Kovilur show gritty sandstones which have been laterites 
on the top. It appears probable that they may be correlated 
with the Cuddalore sandstone of Tertiary age. In Chettiand area, 
that is near Pallattur, Kanadukkattan, Kottamangalam and also in 
area covered by the topo-sheet 58 J/16 similar gritty sandstones are 
revealed here and there under the laterite cover. About 0’8 km.west 
of Kiramgulam and 0*2 km. west of Nattarasankottai R.S., a 
nala section reveals a soft, coarse grit under the laterite cover and 
above the Gondwana shales. Tertiary grits, sandstones and cong¬ 
lomerates are also recorded from parts of the Sivaganga, Paramagudi 
and Aruppukkottai taluks. 

Recent and Sub-Recent :—^The Archaeans and the Gondwana 
formations are overlain by the laterites which vary in thickness 
from 0*9 m. to 10-5 m. Proceeding eastwards from Sivaganga 
an increase in the thickness of the laterite cover is noticed. The 
laterites are well developed around Mangalam, and north of Kalai- 
yarkovil they are over 9 metres thick. The area west of the Kre- 
tanala nadi is completely covered by thick laterite or red soils 
derived from the laterites. The soft grits and conglomerates seem 
to have been readily susceptible to lateritization as evident from the 
thickness of the laterites here. The laterite extends to depths rang¬ 
ing from 3 to 6 metres below ground level. A small patch of fine 
red lateritic soil occurs in the high ground about 3‘2 km. north of 
Maraneri and extends up to the Srivilliputtur—Sivakasi Road. Red 
soils are also found near Samsikapuram and in the high ground 
north-east of Rajapalayam. Between Kanadukkattan and Pallattur 
and around Kovilur, the laterites have a thickness of 3 to 4‘5 metres 
below which they grade into the gritty sandstones. Around large 
Villages, the hard laterites have been broken up by constant agri- 
culiural operations and they have given rise to fine sandy red soils 
pf raiher poor fertility. 
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Most of the area in Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks is covered 
with black cotton soil or “ regur ” which is on an average about 3 
metres thick. In some places, however, the thickness exceeds 4‘5 
metres as for example (1) in the area around Elayirampannai, (2) 
between Kakiradanpatti and Maraneri, (3) around IGlrajakula- 
raman and (4) in the area around Solapurara. The black soil is 
sticky and highly porous and swells up when wet. It is fertile and 
supports a large variety of crops. The major portion of Tiru- 
vadanai Taluk and part of the Ramanathapuram Taluk are covered 
by black soil which is 3‘4 to 4*5 metres thick. It resembles the 
black cotton soils found in the western portion of the district. 
Black cotton soil contains nodules and concretions of kankar. 

Sandy alluvial soils are common along river and stream coarses 
in the District. They are generally fertile except where they are 
saline. Saline efflorescence is found along some of the stream beds 
near Rajasingamangalam. Fine, clayey alluvial soils seen in a narrow 
belt along th^e courses of the Manimuttar. A wide belt of fertile 
alluvium is seen on either side of the Vaigai river. Thin strips 
of alluvium are seen along Sarugani river. Small patches of saline 
or red soils are seen between Maniampatti and Anaikuttam, north 
of Reddipatti and east of Kakivadanpatti around the hamlet of 
Talakkapatti and between Panaiyadipatti and Manjalodaipatti. 

An analysis of the efflorescence shows that the salts are mainly 
sodium sulphate and sodium chloride. Calcareous tufa 
is seen under the black soil around Karisalkulam south of Srivilli- 
puthur. Dune of fine fed sand occurs about 0-2 km. to the north 
of Oriyur village. The sand is very fine and of a deep red colour, 
in contrast to the surroundings which consists of black soil. A 
small duneof red sandoccurs about 1 6 Km.N.N.W. of TiruppuUani, 
to the east of the Ramnathapuram-Kilakkarai road. Another small 
red dune is found to the north of Rameswaram town. Small wind¬ 
blown dunes of white sand are seen at a few places along the coast. 
Concentrations of ilmenite and garnet sands are found as isolated 
patches near Vattanara, Nanbutalai and in Rameswaram Island. The 
Rameswaram island is built up of a coarse, brown to light grey 
sandstone carrying plenty of broken shells, coral fragments and 
other calcareous material. Overlying the calcareous sandstone, in 
the northern shore of Rameswaram is seen a marine limestone. 

Building Material -.—Good quality building stones and road metal 
arc available in plenty. The granite and garnetiferous gneisses and 
charnockites are the two principal rock types which are valuable as 
building stones. Large quarries of gneisses occur at about 3'2 km. 
west of Sewalpatti, 3*2 km. S.S.E. of Sewalpatti, 1-6 km 
south of Panaiyadipatti, 1-6 km. of Melatayiluppatti, the Kottan- 
kulamparambu hill east of Rajapalayara, south of Muddulingapura? 
west and south-west of Tiruttangal near Tottenhampuram 
Quarries of charnockite occur around Settur, eastern flank of the 
Rottan-kulamparambu hill, near Mudukudi, 0'8 km. north-west 
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of Solapuram. Large blocks of crystalline limestone are occasio¬ 
nally used as building stones. Quar/-ites are also used as road metal 
and building material. 'Gondwana shales found near Sivaganga and 
Penamangudi have been used as building stones and occasionally 
as red metal. Laterites are commonly used gneisses around K.un- 
nakkudi and Pillaiyarpatti, the calc gneisses aropd Kilamatam and 
the charnockites at Kambanur are also much in demand as road 
metal. Quarries of granitic gneisses are found at several places. 


Cakite Bands of crystalline limestone intercalated with the 
Quartzose gneiss are reported near Puvandi. The material is fairly 
pure calcite suitable for chemical industries. It is estimated that 
the high grade variety to a depth of 3 metres may conaint a reserve 
of about 508,000 tonnes (this includes also the reservesat Sunnambur, 
Madurai District). 

Clay Clay deposits are reported from Sivaganga area. 
These occur in Gondwana rocks, in shades of cream, buff yell(W, 
orange yellow, and pink colours, with an average thickness of £9 
metre over an area of nearly 2’59 sq. km. About 4,0M,000 
tonnes of the coloured shales are available m this area witmn a 
depth of 3 metres. Occurence of clay is reported about 3-2 km. 
south-east of Manamadurai. Clay is also found near Arasanen- 
danur and Panikkanendal. 

Garnet A few small deposits of garnet rich sand occur along 
the coast south of Kaliman Kundu (9“15* : 78“53'30”) and south 
of Ammankudi neat Mantapam. Here they are associated with a 
certain amount of sillimanite. 

Gypsum The occurrence of gypsum in the fom of nodules 
and concretions in soil is reported around Kokkadi (9 12 70 24 ) 
and Avattandai (9° 13' : 78°24';. The estimated reserves are of the 
order of 30,480 tonnes. The nodules contain 75 to 80 per cent of 
gypsum the rest being grit and clayey material. Otxurrence of 
gypsum, is also recorded around Kilakkarai (9 14 . 78 47) 
in the Ramanathapuram Taluk. Gypsum occurs in a ftw localities 
close to the sea coast and appears to have been formed by the ev^£ 
ration of sea water in shallow depressions or in old salt pans. The 
total reserves have been computed at roughly 2,032 tonnes for the 
entire area. 

Ilmenite Small patches of ilmenite sand occur at Valinokkam 
Qojo’ ; 78°39’), Kilakkarai (9“14' : 78°47’), Ariyaman (9“07 : 
79°4’*) Sundarathasmadam (9°17' : 79°10') and in the south of the 
Pambar (9°5r : 79°07’). Some minor occurrences of ilmemte- 
aarnet sand are reported along the northern beach of the Rames 
waiam island. Smaller occurrences of ilmenite bearing sands are 
found In the following places. 0) between Puttukk dapatham 
Q°52’ • 79° 07’) and Sundarapandiyanpattanam (9 50 : /v uo ). 

ih) 0 14 km. south of the salt pans at Vattanam (9° -4’: 79°704’) 
^iii) 1‘6 km. north of Pudupattanam (9°4T : 78°59’). The total 
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reserves of the deposits mentioned above may be a few 
thousand tonnes. Ilmentite is also reported near Periyapattanam 
(9'’16' : 78® 54'30") east of Sundaradasmadam (9°17’ : 
79® 10’), near Mantapam and south of which some deposits 
contain 50-60 per cent ilmenite associated with garnet, zircon, etc. 

Iron Ore ;—Small lenses and pockets of magnetite occurring in 
gneiss, 2‘4 km. south-west of Elayirampannai have been reported. 
The gneiss locally shows fine interbanding with magnetite. 

Limestone -.—A band of crystalline limetsone occurs east of 
Puvandi (9°15’ : 78°18’). It strikes E.N.E.-W.S.W. and is seen 
for a len^h of about 396 m. with an average width of 9T4m. The 
material is mostly of very good quality. Another band about 609 
metres long and 91 43 metres to 213 metres wide cuts the Puvandi- 
Melur Road near Sunnambur (9®52' 30” : 78°17'30''). About 
0’2km. to the south of this is a smaller exposure. These are 
composed mostly of high grade material but the large band contains 
some impure material towards its western end. The Puvandi and 
Sunnambur bands contain about 1,016,000 tons of good quality 
material upto a depth of 6 metres. 

At Tirumal (9°43’; 78°03’), 9 6 km. N.E. of KaUigudi Railway 
Station, is exposed a double band of crystalline limestone which 
can be traced westwards for 3 2 km. It contains calciphyres as 
wen as much good material. Another band is seen some 1-2 km. 
N.W. of Tirumal having a length of 36-57 metres. Another occur¬ 
rence, in the tank of the same village, is much obscured by soil 
cover. Two small bands occur west of Kokkulam about 1’6 km. 
north-east of the Tirumal outcrop. Part of this is of good quality and 
another part contains coccolite and chondrodite. Near Pandalkudi 
(9°23 30" : 78°U'30"), 12-8 km. south of Aruppukkottai and on the 
Madura-Tuticorin Trunk Road, a large band of crystalline limestone 
is seen extending for nearly 6-4 km. in a N.W. S.E. direction and 
having a width of 55 to 84 metres. Analysis of samples from the 
visibly good portions showed that material is of very high grade with 
low magnesia and silica. ..The central portion is mostly of excellent 
quality. This occurrence contains within a depth of 6 metres 
at least 762,000 tonnes of high trade material and 1,524,000 tonnes 
with some impurities but suitable for cement making. 

Palavanatham (9°33’ : 78°0’30”) occurrence is about 6-4 km. 
east of Virudhunagar on the road to Aruppukkottai. It is largely 
covered by black soil to a depth of 0-9 to 1-2 metres. Its width is 30 
to 61 metres in different parts. The band is estimated to contain, 
within, a depth of 6 metres, 863,600 tonnes of high quality and 
1,727,200 tonnes of somewhat poorer material which, however, 
could be used for cement mak.ng. 

A band, 91 to 106 metres wide and about 1-6 km, long, extends 
N.W.-S.E. at Chinnayapuram (9° 28’30” : 77®54’15”) which is 
about 12-8 km. north of Sattur and 4 km. N.W. of Tulukkapatti 
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Railway Station. To a depth of 6 metres, it is estimated to contain 
608,000 tonnes of high grade and 1,016,000 tonnes of poor grade 
limestone suitable for cement making. There are several small 
occurrences in the Pandalkudi region but most of them are of poor 
quality. Calcareous sandstone and grit of late Tertiary age occur 
along the coast of the District. It has been used in the construction 
of famous temple of Rameswaram. It is quarried near Bailnokkam 
(9°10’ 78°39’) About 1-6 km. south-west of Alangulam (9°2r 40' ; 
77'’4r), there are two or three thin limestone bands each about 15 
metres ’in width and one extending to a length of 1-6 km. in a N.E.- 
S.W, direction. The minimum reserves of good quality limestone 
from all the bands together may be about 203,200 tonnes for an 
assumed depth of 3 metres. There are also two thin bands of 
crystalline limestone at 0 4 km. west of Kallamanikkanpatti 
(9°22T0" : 77°42'30'') but they seem to carry a large amount of 
impurities. The probable minimum reserves of a fairly good 
quality limestone may be estimated at 101,600 tonnes for an assumed 
depth of 3 metres. Two thin bands of impure limestone have been 
recorded at two localities, namely 0 4 km. south-east of Reddiya- 
patti (9°35’ : 78°3’) and 0 4 km. north of Minakshipuram 
(9“43' : 78“6"). 

Recent coral reefs occur as disconnected masses fringing the 
isles in the Gulf of Mannar. The reefs analyses over 52 per cent 
CaO upto 2 per cent Si0.„ and 1 per cent R.,. O 3 . The sub-Resent 
sheli hmestone exposed in low ground about 0 8 km. north of 
Rameswaram (9*17' : 79*19"), would yield about 812,800 tonnes of 
materials analysing 588 percent Si 0 „ 1T21 percent AI,0„ 
0-81 per cent FejOs, 0-72 per cent MgO, 49-25 per cent CaO, 
0 46 per cent Na^O, 0 048 per cent P^Os, 0-56 per cent SO^. 


Mica was reported from Singampunari (10° IT : 78° 25^ 
in the Sivaganga Zamin while excavating a pond. The excavated 
debris at the sides of the tank showed pieces of mica-schist and 
granite. The reported occurrence is of sporadic nature. 


Minpral Pigments -Yellow shales and red ironstone layers 
underlie laterite west of Puvali and Pundupatti (9° 48' 30* : 18° 31') 
4-8 km south-east of Sivaganga, covering an area of 2*59 sq. km. 
Assuming an average thickness of 0-6 metres, the reserves would be 
M 44 800 tonnes. There are also thin beds of comparatively soft 
which would serve as red ochre. Some of the yellow 
shales found near Sivaganga (9° 51’ : 78° 29’) and Paramagudi 
• 78° 37') may be useful as ochre. Occurrences of red and 
vellow ochres are recorded near Anavari (10° 13’ : 78° 50’) in the 
imdukkottai area. Yellow and red shales occur around Ummudi- 
sanoatti (Ramachandrapuram), between Muttuppatti Madalarapatti 
and^ Siruvayal, Umli, Nattarasankottai, Kandippatti, Udaipu, 

Vittaneripudukkudi, etc. 


Refractories Fine day is available in the Tertiary strata of the 
District. 
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Zircon :—Crystals of zircon are noted in the rocks associated with 
a graphite deposit near Sittur. They are, however, of academic 
inieresc only. 


Soils and Groundwater Resources. 

The western taluks of Sattur, Srivilliputtur and Aruppukkottai 
are mainly covered by black loamy soil which is suitable for growing 
cotton, chillies and millets. The calcareous nodules (kankar) 
found in these soft clay soil is probably due to the lime-stones bands 
occuring among the Archaean bed rocks. It is believed that the 
black colour is due to a rich humus content rather than its lime 
content. Large portions of the Tiruppattur and Sivaganga taluks, 
especially the sedimentary rocks are covered by a capping of hard 
red laterite. This hard laterite forms a poor soil and hence large 
tracts are left as thorny jungle unfit for cultivation. The coastal 
taluks of Tiruvadanai, Ramanalhapuram and Mudukulattur are 
Covered by alluvial soil which is of a grey or pale brown colour 
and is made up of fine clay or sand suitable for paddy cultivation. 
The sea coast and the Rameswaram Island are covered by white 
sand dunes on which nothing is grown. 

Water Supply :—In Srivilliputtur Taluk and in parts of Sattur 
Taluk the depth of the wells variesfrom 6 to 15 metres and the water 
table is 7'5 to 9 metres below surface during summer months. The 
water table rises by 6 to 7-5 metres during the rainy season. In the 
Archaean terrain around Kilasevalpatti, Tiruppattur and Kunnak- 
kudi, the water table is at depths of not less than 9 metres fromthe 
ground level and at places even at depths of 12 or 15 metres. 

The Ramanathapuram District is poor in its groundwater 
resources and hence the main crops are of cotton, chillies, millets, 
groundnuts, etc., which require little water. However, there are 
some portions of eastern Ramanathapuram, particularly in the 
areas occupied by sedimentary rocks and alluvium where it may be 
possible to tap considerable quantities of water from boreholes 
reaching to 100 to 200 feet in depth. The areas around Karaikkudi, 
Kandanur-Sakkottai, Devakottai, Embal, Sarugani, Tiruvadanai, 
and Rajasingamangalam are worth investigation for groundwater 
development. The beds of the Vaigai and Vaippar also yield fairly 
good supply of water'. 


Flora. 

The District has a varied flora. A number of types of forests like 
the Southern cutch thorn forests. Tropical dry evergreen forests, 
Carnatic umbrella thorn forests, etc., occur in the District. 


1 . Source :—Extracts from the article—Geological Potonti ilities of Ramans- 
thapuram District by Sri V. Gopal, State Geologist, Madraa in the Souvernr of 
th« MatnunathOfuram, 1963, Pa^e 73-77. 
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The District possesses nearly 199-681 square miles of forest as 
shown below *;— 



Square 


Miles. 

Class I—Reserve Forest 

71-551 

Class III —Panchayats Forests 

0-860 

Ex-zamin Forest and rosorved land 

127-270 


Elevation, rainfall, nature of the soil, nearness to the sea, 
proximity to cultivation and the indiscriminate cutting of plants 
and trees are the principal factors which control the types of 
forest growth in the District. For convenience of description, 
the following maintypes of forests as per the Champion's classification 
can be distinguished,’ 

Southern Cutch Thorn Forests :—^The forests on the plain mostly 
fall under this classification. These forests which receive about 
75 centimetres of rainfall consist of an open deciduous scrub in 
which thorny hard wood species predominate, Acacia species being 
particularly characteristic. The overwood generally consists of 
Acacia leucopholoea, albizzia amara. Acacia ferruginea, Azadirachta 
indica, Dalberigia multiflora and spinosa, Chloroxylon swietenia, 
Canthium divmum, Sirvchnospotatorum, Wrightia tinctoria, Zizyphus 
xylopyrus, Hugonia mystax and others. Acacia leucophloea forms 
50 per cent of the crop with a tendency to occur purs in patches. 
Along the low undulating hills where the soil is girtty with a strata 
of granular quartz pebbles, Albizzia mara predominates. 
The trees usually have short boles with low branching crowns. 
The usual height is 25 to 30 feet (8 to 10 metres approximately). 
There is an ill-defined lower storey of sapling and pole stages of 
the overwood, and large shrubs mostly spiny and often with ero- 
phytic characters extending down to low shrub of similar character. 
The species constituting the underwood are Randia dumetorum, 
Carissa carandas, Dichroalchys cinerea, Fluggea leucopyrus, 
atlantic monophylla, Gmelina, Cassia auriculata and Dodones 
riscosa. Herbaceous growth is almost absent. There is usually 
a thin grass growth of Aristida speciea and Heteropogon contortus 
which may appear fairly complete during the short moist season, 
but more or less the soil is bare. This is the most frequent type of 
forest occuring over large areas on the plains in and around the 
towns of Karaikkudi, Tiruppattur and Sivaganga. Being closest to 
habitation this class of forest suffers most from over grazing and 
injuries by man. The surface soil is usually hard and impervious 
due to exposture and trampling by cattle and much of the little rain 
that is received runs off the surface. Coppice regeneration is fair. 


1. : SouTCt Special Tahaildar for District Gazetteers, Kamanathapuram. 
i. Source I Working Plan for the Kamanathapuram Forest Divisioo. (Typsaoript) 
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but natural seedling regeneration is conspicuous by its absence. The 
result is that stocking is variable, being very poor in parts. Some 
form of artificial regeneration, whereby the rain water is collected 
and made available for the seedlings raised is clearly called for, in 
order to improve the existing growing stock with useful indigenous 
and exotic species in sites, wherever suitable. 

Localised areas of this type of forests which have suffered less 
from pilferage and hacking due to prevailing local sentiments 
consist of a good stocking of the species mentioned above. Examples 
of such areas are the Vellamalai, Piranpatti, Eriurmalai and A. 
Thekkur blocks. 

Very often in localised patches of areas where the edaphic 
factors are most hostile, like a shallow soil, due to chronic sheet 
erosion with outcrops of quartzitic boulders or due to lateritic crusts, 
the southern cutch thorn forest exhibits a preponderance of Acacia 
latromm accompanied with other useless species like Balsamodendron, 
berrvi, Dolichandrone crispa. Fleshy Euphorbias, Acacia sundra, 
Dichrostachys cinerea, etc. The trees are extremely stunted and 
the forest floor is very often bare with no growth. The shallow 
soil with a boundary outcrop tenders itself hostile to any form of 
regeneration. Certain bare isolated small hillocks east of Tiruppattur 
bordering the Madurai and Tiruchirappalli districts, portions of the 
Kothamangalam and Elangudi blocks consist of a vegetation of 
entirely this type. 

Tropical T)ry Ever green Forests :—Carnatic evergreen forests :—• 
This type of forest occurs locally on the plains in moisture situa¬ 
tions or where the edaphic factors are more favourable fike a clayey 
soil with higher moisture retentivity. Champion in his book A Prelimi¬ 
nary Survey of the Forest Types of India and Burma describes this 
type as a low forest, 20’,—40’, (10 to 15 metres approximately) 
high, but forming a complete canopy consisting mostly of small 
coriaceous-leaved evergreen trees with short boles and spreading 
crowns. There is no marked differentiation of canopy layers 
between the shrubby overwood which includes many spiny 
species and the top canopy. A few species form the bulk of the 
crop which is, however, decidedly a mixed type, pure consociations 
being exceptional. Cfimbers are numerous. Bamboos are rare 
or absent. Grass is present but not conspicuous. Most of the 
forests have been much influenced by felling, lopping and browing 
and have become irregular with open patches, and thorny and 
unpalatable species have largely displaced the cUmax vegetation. 

The overwood consists of chiefly Mimusops hexandra and 
Memecylon edule. These are accompanied to a lesser degree by 
species like Chloroxylon swietenia, Stychnos potatorum Sysygium 
cumni, Diospyroa species, Sapindus emarginatus, Zizyphus, Xylopyrus, 
Acacia leucophloea, Atlantia monophylla, and others. The under¬ 
wood consists of Randia dumetorum, Carissa earandas, Gmelma 
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asiatica, Maba buxlfoUa, Webera corymphosa, Dodoma viscose, 
Murrava exotica, Pavetta Indica, and poles and saplings of the 
overwood. The shrubby growth generally consists of Memecylomdule 
and in a few places Strohilanthes species. Grasses like Aristida 
species are found scattered. The climbers commonly met with are 
Acacia intsia, Pterolobium indicum, Zizyphits oenoplia Combrettun 
species, Derris ecandens, Abrus precatorius and others. 

Only in a few patches in the interior along the stream banks 
and moisture situations rather remote to human agencies only, 
we meet with forests typical of this description e.g., Mummarasam- 
patti, Sakkottai, and Palayur blocks. Due to biotic influences 
resulting in repeated cutting of these forests, considerable retro¬ 
gression has set in, and the forest can be seen in several stages ol 
retrogression. 

Fuel and Cashew Plantations :—In an effort to rehabilitate the 
forests on the plains, a number of miscellaneous fuel plantations 
were raised in selected areas from time to time mostly under the 
First and Second Five-Year Plan Schemes, and some under the 
executive orders of the Chief Conservator of Forests. 

Plantations of cashew on the plains, forests were initiated since 
1957 under Second Five Year Plan. Although the results achieved 
so far have been mixed the overall picture is promising, and further 
efforts to propagate this species on a more extensive scale has been 
initiated, in order to improve the low quality forests occuring largely 
on the plains. 

Carnatic Umbrella Thorn Forests This type of forest is seen 
extensively all over the Ramanathapuram coast and in the Rames- 
waram Island in both patta and Government lands, the latter being 
however restricted to two isolated patches near the Sayalgudi and 
Tondi coasts. Odai (Acacia Planifrons) with its umbrella-shaped 
crown forms nearly 90 per cent of the crop, dotted with palmyra 
(Borassues flabellifer) trees. The soil here is one of sterile sand or 
manal of sandstone origin and the very exacting nature of the soil 
perhaps tends to limit the species to one of pure Acacia planifrons 
except near the fringes of the forest on the leeward side which merges 
with cultivation where there is a slight admixture of clay resulting 
in a sprinkling of other deciduous species like Gmelina asiatica 
Flugges leucopryus, Lannea grandis and others. The second story 
consists of sapUng and pole stages of the overwood. The forest 
floor is more often bare, but sometimes with herbs like Aera lanata 
Sida Cordifolia and creepers like Spinifex squarrosues Jpomota 
biloba, and Cissus quadrangular is. The former help in binding the 
soil. Natural regeneration of Acacia planifrons through seeds 
navigated by goats occurs is plenty especially on the patta lands. 
In moisture patches along the coast, the Acaciaplaniforns gives way 
to phonix species and pandanus otihratiaaimus as seenin the Rames- 
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waram Island. These coastal forest serve as a valuable shelter 
belt against drifting sands which are severe along the Ramanatha- 
puram coast more particularly south of the Rameswaram Island. 
Their maintenance and extension are of extreme importance in 
preventing soil erosion in the coastal tracts. 


Casuarina Plantations i—With a view to stabilize the coastal 
sandy tracts a beginning was made to plant casuarina in suitable 
waste lands in the Rameswaram Island since 1954 under the Second 
Five-Year Plan Scheme. The success of the plantations has been 
varying, and has been largely dependent on the terrain. In low 
lying areas subjected to waterlogging, casuarina has invariably 
failed. The same is the case on sandy mounds where the water 
table is deeper. Care has to be, therefore, taken in the selection of 
the proper site. Two experimental casuarina plantations were 
also raised along the Sayalgudi coast with a view to convert the 
existing odai crop. The response has been rather poor owing to the 
low water table which Is more than 20 feet (6 metres approximately) 
deep during summer. 

Along the Ghats the following types afforests are met with 

South India Dry Mixed Deciduous Forests ;—This type extends 
over the outer most slopes of the Ghats, from the margin 
of cultivation to an elevation of 300 to 500 feet (90 to 
150 metres approximately) on shallow soiled well drained hill sides 
or undulating ground, and it is often difficult to decide whether 
the occurrence of this type is due to site or climate. The principal 
species met with here are Chloroxylon swietenia, Acacia Uuco- 
phloea, Acacia planifrons, Albizzia amara, Albizzia lebbek, Tectona 
grandia, Albizzia odoratissima, Morinda tinctoria, wrightia tinctoria, 
Givotia rotleri formis, Gyrocarous jacquini, Portium caudatum, 
Anogeissus latifolia, Terminalia chebula, Cochlospermum gossypium, 
Pterocarpus marsupium and others. Throny species like Acacias 
occur and tend to increase in proportion with the heavy grazing 
and biotic influences to which most of the areas are subjected. The 
forests are burnt annually. The underwood although not clearly 
discernible, consists of sapling and pole stages of the overwood, and 
shrubby growth of Dichrostachys cinerea, Fluggea leucopyrus, 
Gqelina asiatica, Randia dumetorum, Payeta indica, Cassia auriculata, 
Dodonea viscosa, etc. Grasses like Andropogon and Cymbogpogaon 
species Aristida, Apulada etc. are conspicuous till they are grazed 
down or burnt. Chmbers are generally few, but may be heavy 
locally in moist situation, the commoner ones being Acacia intsia 
and Ptorolobium indicum. 

Miscellaneous Fuel Plantations : Three large areas, two in 
Sappaniparambu and another at Kottankulam were planted up 
with miscellaneous fuel species between 1953 and 1955 in order 
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to Improve the stocking of these areas, notwithstanding the fad 
that this type of forest occurs on hill slopes with boulders and 
rocky outcrops and a very shallow soil. The results have been 
rather disastrous. It would not be too much to say that not 
even one plant had established itself and even the plantation sites 
could not be located in the field. 


South Indian Dry Teak Forests:—This type comprises all the forests 
on the outer slopes above the type mentioned above up to an eleva¬ 
tion of about 1,500 feet (455 metres approximately) and may be 
described as an associate formation of deciduous species degraded 
in parts by recurrent fires. In favourable localities where the soil 
is richer, e.g. the Ayyanarkoil series or the Sirakadu portion of the 
Seithur ex-estate forests this type comes down to the margin of 
cultivation. The principal species associated with this class of 
forest are Tectona grandis, Pterocarpus marsupium, Albizzia lebbek, 
Albizzia odoratissima, Chloroxylon swietenia, Dalbergia sissoides, 
Terminalia belerica, Schleichera trijuga, Stereospermum Chelonoides, 
Pongamia glabra (along streams), Sapindus emarginatus, Melia 
dubia, Melia azadirachta, Careva arborea, Dalbergia Daniculata, 
Syzygium cumini, Bridelia retusa, etc. TTie only sandal in the 
Division in the Alagarkoil valley occurs in this type of forest. 
The sandal here is peculiarly free of the spike disease just as in 
the Courtallam and Shencottah Ranges of Tirunelveli North Forest 
Division for reasons not known to foresters, so far. Probably the 
greater incidence of moisture in this sheltered valley has favoured 
the growth of sandal which perhaps also explains the absence of 
sandal elsewhere in the Division. Another reason that could be 
attributed is the endemic nature of the sandal here isolating it 
from the contagion of the spike virus. The behaviour of this 
valuable species has, therefore, to be closely watched for the future. 

The under growth consists principally of Strobilathes 
species, grasses, Helicteres isora, Pavetta indica, Mundulea 
Derosa, Murraya exotica, Clycosmis pentaphylla and others. 
Climbers are of very frequent occurrence, the chief being 
Acacia intsia, Pterolobium indicum, and Atylosia species. 
Where fires are rare and the rainfall is over 100 centi¬ 
metres the growth is dense, and the species in admixture are good. 
Teak generally forms 50 per cent of the crop, the percentage 
increasing on deep loamy soil so characteristic of the Sirakadu and 
Ayyanarkoil forests. The better quality fuel series on the Ghats 
are all found in this type of forests, whereas coppice regeneration is 
generally good, seedling regeneration leaves some room for improve¬ 
ment. This type of forest is eminently suited for the production 
of small timber if worked under the ‘Coppice with Reserves’ system 
on a rotation of 40 years. Rapid fire protection and closure 
to grazing for at least 5 years after felling are the two essentials. 
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Teak Plantations :—^Mention must be made of the 6 plantations 
of teak in the Ayyanarkoil valley, formed in the past by enthusiastic 
District Forest Officers. Except for portions of the 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943 plantations the rest of them have not been successful. 
The main reason for this appears to be the lack of proper tending 
operations during the subsequent years, and the rather low rainfall 
of about 75 centimetres received by the area. Due to the discoura¬ 
ging results obtained, further planting of teak was abandoned. 

Another beginning to plant teak was made in 1956 under the 
second Five Year Plan Scheme. As per this scheme 100 acres 
(41 hectares approximately) of deciduous forests in the Seithur 
ex-estate forests are now being felled and planted up with teak. 
The resultant teak plantations are not very encouraging owing to 
the nature of the crop, which is not uniform and the extremely slow 
growth exhibited by the plants, but the planting is being continued 
to make up the State-wide shortage of teak after the Reorganisation 
of States. 

Dry Savannah Forests :—^A considerable portion of the teak 
forest mentioned in the earlier para are subjected to recurrent fires 
mostly due to vandalism on the part of graziers. Fires are parti¬ 
cularly common on the steeper slopes, and repeated burning has 
retrogressed these forests to a dry savannah type. Here the canopy 
is open, and lemon grass {Cymbopogon flexuosus, principally) over¬ 
runs the area and only fire resistant species like Anogeissus latifolia, 
Terminalia chebila, Pterocarous marsupium, Buchanamia latifolia, 
Carova arborea, Emblica officinalis persist either slowly establishing 
themselves as trees or sending up annual shoots from a rooty wood- 
stock. The trees have very short boles, and are usually crooked and 
hollow. This class of forest is not suitable for exploitation at 
present, but with adequate fire protection it would probably revert 
to the dry teak forest in process of time. 

Semi-evergreen Forests :—Where the rainfall is over 180 centi¬ 
metres, the elevation over 1,500 feet (455 metres approximately) 
and the soil suitable, the deciduous forest gives away to a semi¬ 
evergreen type the principal species met with being Hopes parviflora, 
Pterospermum rubiginosum, Aglaia courtallansis, Filicium decipiens, 
Hemicycles venusta, Sterospermum Chelonoides, Dalbergia latifolia, 
Chukrassia tabularis, Artocarpus integrifolia, Bischofis invanica, and 
Carallia integerrima together with a host of other less known species. 
The underwood is of Nephlium longana, Diospyros species, Syzyguim 
cumini Litsea species, Mallotus philippinensis, and poles and sap¬ 
lings of the overwood. The undergrowth is dense and consists of 
Srobilanthes, Glycosmis pentaphylla, Helecteres isora, Clerodendron 
infortunatum, etc. Climbers are numerous, the principal ones being 
Hippocrates indica, simlax species Entada scandens, ventilado mad- 
raspajana etc. Small patches of this type of forest are found along 
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streams at elevations below 1,000 feet (300 metres approximately) 
and in portions of the Alagarkoil valley, but the greater portion of 
it occurs between 1,300 to 3,250 feet (400 to 1,000 metres approxi¬ 
mately) elevation on sheltered slopes. The majority of this type 
shows a marked uniformity as far as the density of stocking is 
concerned, which is quite good. This is probably accounted for 
by the increased rainfall and consequent increased vegetative 
activity. 

Western Tropical Evergreen Forest: —Above an elevation of 3,250 
feet (1,004 metres approximately), the Ghats of Srivilliputtur Range 
exhibit a number of patches of sholas varying in size from 100 acres 
to 350 acres (40 to 140 hectares approximately) which are surround¬ 
ed by grass land. These sholas are not either so dense, or so 
luxuriant as the typical sholas of the Westren Ghats, owing to the 
fact, that the Travancore High Ranges and the Upper Palanis keep 
oflF much of the rain which would otherwise fall on these hills, and 
the locality is far less moist. Three tiers are generally distingui¬ 
shable. The overwood consists of principally Acrocarous framimi- 
folius, Cullenia rosanyana, Vitex ultissima, Cedrela toona, Mesua 
ferrea, Sysygium cumini, Palacuium elliptiam, Bizchofia Javanica, 
Mangifera indica, and others. The second storey consists of Myristica 
species. Nephelium longena, cordoria obtusa, Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Agrostachva longifolia, Cinnamomiim gracile, etc. The lowest tiers 
consist of sapling growth of the above species, Hydnocarpus wigh- 
tiaus, Mallotus philippinensia Polyalthia fragrans, Diospyroa species 
etc. The undergrowth is dense, the principal species being Pandanus 
species Solanum species, the dreaded, but comparatively rare 
devils nettle, Laportea crenulata, picturesque maiden hair 
and bracken fams, and palms like Caryota urens and Pinanga dicksoni 
are also scattered all over the forest. 

The height of growth of the overwood varies with the rain fall 
and the depth of the soil which tend to increase it, and the eleva¬ 
tion which tends to depress it. Thus on the widespread ridges 
above 5,000 feet (4,920 metres approximately) the forest is badly 
30 to 40 feet (10 to 15 metres approximately), high, while on the 
sheltered slopes along stream banks, the forest has an average 
height of 100 feet (30 metres approximately). A fair proportion of 
the sholas in the Seithur ex-estate forest was assigned for cardamom 
cultivation, prior to zamin abolition, to a number of landlords in 
Rajapalayam. Cardamom cultivation has been profitably esta¬ 
blished in these areas, but considering the fact, that these slopes are 
mostly steep and the extent of sholas rather limited, it is extremely 
necessary to restrict further cultivation of cardamom within the 
Division. The maintenance of the essential character of the rain 
forests, and the undertaking of inexpensive measures for their 
expansion, are matters of first importance, in view of the great 
part they undoubtedly play in conserving and regulating the water 
supply for the numerous fields and tanks in the plains below. 
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Fauna, 

Wild life are significantly much lesser in numbers in this District. 
Wild pig, Porcupine, Spotted deer, and the Black-naped hare are 
limited to the plains forests, and the lower slopes of the Ghats. In 
the plains, their incidence is low, on account of the scattered nature, 
and Hmited distribution of the degraded forests. When these 
degraded forests improve under the period of rest, rehabilitation, 
and afforestation, the wild life is bound to increase. Sarabur is 
confined to the sholas of Srivilliputtur only. It attains a fair size 
here, but stag with good antlers are not common. The Barking 
Deer, never a gregarious animal and usually confined more or less 
to a locality, may be seen occasionally. It is an interesting experience 
to watch this peculiar deer feeding ; it wraps an amazingly long 
tongue around a twig, then pulls in its tongue, stripping the foliage 
off the twig. The loud alarm call of this dainty deer always seems 
out of all proportion to its size. 

Elephants are plentiful along the upper slopes of the Ghats, 
where they roam about freely. Large herds are, however, uncommon, 
but it is difficult to predict their movements, particularly during the 
monsoon months when they have considerable choice of water and 
feeding grounds. 

Tigers and Panthers are found occasionally in the Srivilliputtur 
Range. They are absent on the plains. The Black Bear hunts 
the sho a forests of Srivilliputtur. Since ii is largely nocturnal, 
one comes across evidence of its activities, torn up anthills and 
the like, oftener than the beast itself, but it does come out during 
the day occasionally. 

The Nilgiris Ibex is found scattered over the Srivilliputtur Range, 
its main habitat being the precipitious and grassy slopes above 3,800 
feet (1,200 metres approximately) elevation. The prineipal haunts of 
this animal are Pemalai Mottai, Panjanthangi Mottai, and Palava- 
rangi Mottai. 

The sholas contain monkeys of the langur variety. The Red- 
faced Bonnet Monkey is confined to the plains. It is specifically 
the same as the old, cheeky creature against wh'ch humanity has 
to be on its guard in health resorts like Courtallam, but here it is 
not only smaller but also much less obstrusive. It does not haunt 
the purview of human settlements in large troops, and is surpri¬ 
singly absent in the Rameswaram Island. It is seen occasionally 
in small parties in the jungles. It is omn vorous, and eats eggs, 
insects and their grubs, and similar things, in addition o fruits, 
buds and leaves. 
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The handsome Malabar Squirrel, is restricted to the semi-ever¬ 
green and evergreen tracts of the Srivilliputtur Range. It is found 
to build huge globular nests high up in the trees, and its loud, 
rattling caU can be heard quite some distance away. 

The common south Indian poisonous snakes Hke the Cobra, 
the Viper and the Krait are well represented aU over the plains, and 
in the Ghats. Hamadrayads and Pythons are restricted to the 
interior sholas only. Sea snakes are plentiful all along the coast, 
and are said to frequently nibble and tear olf the nets of fishermen. 
They are poisonous, but fatalities rarely occur. Of the other reptiles, 
Iguana, the much hunted monitor lizard is recorded to occur in the 
Srivilliputtur forests, but is comparatively rare. 

Among the lesser fauna of the District may be mentioned the 
Stripe-necked Mongoose (the largest of our mongooses), Civet Cats, 
and Field Rats. 

Bird Life :—^The Ramanathapuram District is a paradise for the 
bird-watcher, especially during the winter months when all the 
tanks are full attracting many avian visitors. As already observed, 
the number of tanks in this District are so many, that very 
appropriately it is referred to as the ‘Lake District’ of the State. Many 
beautiful birds like the Paradise Fly-catcher, the Golden Oriole, 
the Small Green Barbet, the Red-vented Bulbul, the King-fisher, 
the Black Cormorant, the Partridge, the Snipe, the Rose-ringed 
Parakeet, and the Blossom-headed Parakeet are seen in the lower 
forests along the plains. 

Other birds of note are the Greater Horn-bill, the Whistling 
School-boy, the Racket-tailed Drongo, the Scarlet Minivet, the 
Grey tit, the Golden-backed Woodpecker, and the hill Mynah. 
These birds are, however, confined to the shola forests only. 

Along the deciduous forests on the lower slopes of the Ghats, 
the chief birds are the Grey Jungle Fowl, whose early morning 
crowing can be heard to a fair distance, the Red Spurfowl, the 
Imperial Pigeon and the Green Pigeon, the Painted Partridge and 
the Grey Partridge,'and Bush-qualis. 

The Pea Fowl is distinctly rare on the Ghats, a few, however 
appear to inhabit the Melavannariruppu and Piranpatti hills on the 
plains. 

Fishes The sea-coast in the District yields a rich variety of 
fishes. Sharks, pomfrets, cat-fish, mackerel, prawns oysters 
and' crabs are also caught in abundance on the reefs of the coats. 
Mantapam and Rameswaram are important fishing centres. 
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Game Laws and Measures taken for the Preservation or 

WILD LIFE IN THE DISTRICT. 

Sections 21 (f), 21 (h), 26 (f), 26 (g), 23, 51 and 55 of the Madras 
Forest Act, 1882, Wild Birds and Animals Protection Act VIII of 
1912, the Madras Wild Elephants Preservation Act, 1873, as amen¬ 
ded by the Madras Wild Elephants Preservation (Amendment) Act, 
1930, and section 13 of the Indian Arms Act, 1878, constitute the 
Game Laws. The Game Laws and Rules are printed in the licences 
granted for shooting. 

The shooting of elephants, except in the case of those duly 
declared as rogue or in the case of defence of life or when they are 
found upon cultivated lands, is prohibited. The shooting of Malabar 
Squirrels, all kinds of monkeys, Mouse Deer, Black Buck, impor¬ 
ted animals, the females and immature males of Sambur, Chital, 
Bison, Ibex, Antelope, Barking Deer and Buffaloes is prohibited. 
The shooting of Tiger, Panther, Bear and Pig is also prohibited. 
In the case of Big Game, the nu mber of animals that may 
be shot is specified in the licence when it is issued to the 
licensee. The hcensee should furnish a list of animals shot 
with dates and measurements of horned trophies to the 
Issuing Officer, duly signed by a Forest Officer, within 
three months from the date of expiry of the licence. All wounded 
animals also count against the licence as regards ‘bag.’ There is 
similar prohibition in respect of Small Game, and birds. The 
removal of birds, eggs, the use of poison, dynamite or other explo¬ 
sives and setting up of traps and snares are also prohibited. 

To educate the public on the need for the preservation of wild 
life, every year, during the first week of October, Wild Life Week is 
celebrated. As part of the celebrations, to create interest among 
the pubUc on wild life and to enthuse them on the need for their 
protection and preservation, among others, public meetings are 
conducted, brochures on wUdlife are distributed, and posters depic¬ 
ting wild life are displayed. Wherever possible, colourful pro¬ 
cessions of animals like elephants, camels, etc., are taken out, and 
guided excursions into forests are conducted by Forest Officers. 


Climate and Rainfall. 

The District as a whole is very dry, mitigated to some extent by 
the sea-breeze in the coastal areas. The District has a hot tropical 
climate. April to June are the hottest months. The south-west 
monsoon season which follows lasts till September. October and 
November constitute the retreating monsoon or the post-monsoon 
season. The period from December to February is the north-east 
monsoon season with the associated rain confined to the first half 
of the season, the second half being one of generally clear bright 
weather. 
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Rainfall: Records of rainfall in the District are available from 
19 rain-guage stations for periods from 47 to 92 years. The details 
of the rainfall at these stations, and for the District as a whole are 
given in the tables 1 and 2 below. The average annual rainfall in the 
District is 839 5 mm. (33 05”). The period from October to Decem¬ 
ber is the main rainy season in the District. About 54 per cent of 
the annual rainfall is received in this period. October and Novem¬ 
ber are the rainiest months. Some rainfall occurs during the summer 
and is mainly in the form of thundershowers. In the south-west 
monsoon season which is generally associated with the main rainy 
season over most parts of India, the rainfall in this District is very 
small. The rainfall in the District increases from the south towards 
the north and varies from 681‘0 mm.(26-81”) at Kamudi to 981-4 mm 
(38 64”) at Tiruppattur. The variation in the rainfall from year to 
year is not very large. The highest annual rainfall which was 141 
per cent of the normal occurred in 1940, while the lowest annual 
r ainf all which was 66 per cent of the normal occurred in 1904. 
During the fifty year period, 1901 to 1950, the annual rainfall in the 
District was less than 80 per cent of the normal in 7 years, none of 
them being consecutive. However, considering the rainfall at the 
indiv dual stations during the same 50 year period, two consecutive 
years of such low rainfall occurred at 15 out of the 19 stations, at 
some stations even on three to four occasions. Even 3 
consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred once or twice at 7 of 
the stations. It will be seen from Table 2, that the annual rainfall 
in the District^was between 700 and 1,000 mm, (27-56" and 39-37”) 
in 36 years out of fifty. 

On an average there are 46 rainy days (i.e., days with rainfall of 
1.5 mm.—10 cents—or more) in a year in the District. This number 
varies from 40 at Kamudi to 55 at Tiruppattur. 

The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the 
District was 439-4 mm. (17-30”) at Vattanam on 13th January 1923 
and 2nd December 1955. 

Temperature :—^There are two meteorological observatories in the 
District, one at Pamban, and the other at Tondi. The observatory 
at Tondi was started only recently. The data of Pamban observatory 
are available for along period and its records may be taken as 
representative of ihe climatic conditions prevailing in the District in 
general, and the coastal parts in particular. The period from the 
middle of February to May is one of steady increase in temperature. 
May is the hottest month with the mean daily maximum temperature 
at 33-l'’C (91 6° F) and the mean daily minimum at 27 3° C (81-1° F) 
at Pamban. The summer season is hot and oppressive being 
particularly so in the coastal parts, due to the high moisture content. 
Sea breeze which blows in the afternoon along the coast gives agre- 
able relief. During the period from June to September, both the 
day and night temperatures are nearly as high as the temperatures 
during the hot season. The variation in the mean temperature from 
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season to season is very small. In December and January which 
is the coollest part of the year the mean daily maximum tempera¬ 
ture is 28-rC (82-6°) and the mean daily minimum is 23-7°C 
{74-7°F) atPamban. 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Pamban was 
27-2°C (99 0°F) on 27th April 1930 and 11th June 1913 and 
the lowest minimum was 18-9° (66-0° F) on 10th December 1953. 

Humidify ■—High relative humidities between 75 to 85 per cent 
prevail all the year round particularly in the coastal parts of 
the District. In the summer season the humidities in the 
interior parts of the District are shghtly lower. 

Cloudiness During the period September to December the 
skies are heavily clouded to overcast. They are moderately 
clouded during January and February and are lightly clouded 
in the rest of the year. 

Winds -.—Winds are generally moderate in strength with some 
increase in speed during the period from May to July and from 
November to January. Winds are mainly from directions between 
north and north-east from November to February. In March winds 
are mostly from directions between northeast and south-east in the 
mornings. In the afternoons they are either northerly to north¬ 
easterly or southerly to south-easterly. From April to October 
winds blow mostly from directions between south and west in 
the mornings, while in the afternoons they are from directions 
between south-west and south-east. 

Special Weather Phenomena Depression and cyclonic storms^ 
originating in south Bay of Bengal in the post-monsoon and the 
first half of the north-east monsoon, move in the westerly to 
west-norih-westerly direction and reach the District or its 
neighbourhood causing wide spread heavy rain and very strong 
winds. Thunderstorms occur in the summer and post-monsoon 
seasons. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 below give the temperature and humidity, 
mean wind speed and special weather phencmena respectively 
for Pamban*. 


‘ For further details please see the chapter ou Agriculture and Irrigation, 
• Source : Deputy Director-General of Obaervatoriee. Poona. 
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Tabus I — coni. 

Bamanathapuram .. 50 a 199-4 249-2 128-0 869-8 162 55 339-3 3rd December 1955. 

(1902) (1904) 

b 9-0 10-5 5-8 42-9 .. .. .. _ 

JIudukalathur. 50 a 163-8 174-0 77-2 718-7 167 S3 216-7 3rd December 1955. 
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CHAPTER n — HISTORY. 

Pre-history :—^The stone artefacts found near the coast in the 
Ramanathapuram District prove that the district had been the home 
of PalaeoUthic man. The palaeolithic man appears to have 
wandered in search of quartzite which was most suitable for him to 
make stone instruments on which he depended for his security and 
procurement of food. Some quantity^ of quartzite stone instru¬ 
ments have been traced in Ramanathapuram. In the coastal regions 
of the District ridges of granular quartyose rock of metamorphic 
character occur®. This perhaps attracted the palaeolithic man 
to this region. The existence of quartz coupled with the existence 
of a number of lagoons were factors conducive for the habit of 
palaeoUthic man. It should be noted here that in the Tirunelveli 
District, a contiguous region, palaeolithic instruments are not to 
be traced and this can be attributed to the absence of quartz®. 

The nomadic palaeolithic man, it is inferred, took shelter in 
natural caves and caverns. Such caves exist in places like Kudimia- 
malai and Sevaviraalai in Pudukkottai which once formed a part of 
the Ramanathapuram kingdom and now lies immediately next to 
the borders of the District. 

Climatic and geological changes drove the pre-historic man from 
the coastal areas in Ramanathapuram'*. A coral reef high and dry 
on Rameswaram proves to be a comparatively later upheave!. 
Bruce Foote believes that this reef connected Ramanathapuram 
( main-land ) with Ceylon once®. The transformation from 
the palaeoUthic age to that of Neolithic age was gradual and 
conclusive in this area. The pre-historic man continued to make 
Ramanathapuram area his abode in neoUthic age also. In this age 
m an began to use cherts stone for arrow heads, blades and flakes. 
Such microlithic instruments were found in abundence at Surangudi 
a place now lying in the Tirunelveli District on the banks of river 
Vaipar on the southern^border of the Ramanathapuram District. 
The material found here is heavily stained with red hyderated ferric 
oxide and consists of chert and quartzite flakes, blades and other 
such lagments®. In the Ramanathapuram District itself neoUthic 
remains, in the form of burial urns and menhirs have been traced 
at Manamadurai. These burial sites are pointers to the existence 

^ V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar; Pre-historio India 1966—Page 46. 

* A. C. Logan—Old Chipped Stone in India, 1906—Pages 17-18. 

» V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, op. cit page 46. 

‘ V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, op. cit., page 62. 

» A- C. Logan—Op. cit., pages 17-18. 

• F. B. Zenner and B. Allachin, “The Microlithic sites of Tirunelveli District”— 
‘Ancient India’, 1966. 
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of neolithic settlements. A number of caves and caverns and other 
neolithic monuments have been traced^. Many neolithic remains 
have been traced on the burial sites at Pudukkottai. This area 
consists of miles and miles of such burial sites usually on river beds. 
The cairn and the cist type have been found in this area These 
megalithic monuments are usually found on an elevated ground ® 
consisting of quartz gravel. The cist is often surrounded by a 
circle of laterite or granite five to eight feet in diameter. 
Most of these urns contained small pots and bronze vessels, chank 
shells and weapons like valaris. In the neolithic age three types of 
burials were practised in this area, namely grave burial, urn burial, 
and burials in sub-terraenean chambers. 

The memory of such burials survived, if not the practice itself, 
up to the 12th or 13th century A.D. and they are referred to in the 
works of the Tamil poet Ottakuthanar {Kulotunga Choi an Ula)*. 
In the sangam work Manimegalai (1st or 2nd Century A.D.) there 
is clear reference to the various types of burials®. 

Early History The present Ramanathapuram District in 
the early days formed a part of the traditional Marava 
country. The Marava country also included Pudukkottai, and 
portions of the present Tiruchirappalli, Madurai and Tirunelveli 
districts. The Marava who are found in large numbers in this 
area seem to have been an indigenous tribe. The numerous 
references to the Maravas are found in the Sangam works like 
Purananooru and Silappadhikaram. It is clear that from very 
early days they were recognised as a warrior class. The above 
works allude to their war like qualities®. But there is no evidence 
to show in this group of literature that they ever had a separate 
and exclusive kingdom of their own in the early days. They refer 
to them as inhabitants of the Palai (desert, dry) land, one of the five 
types of land described in the Snagam literature. Their martial 
qualities were the result of their struggle for existence in an area 
where there was little scope for agriculture. Even today Ramanatha¬ 
puram remains as an area very similar to the Palai land described in 
literature. 

How the Maravas came to occupy that territory remains as one of 
the thorny problems of history. The recent theory connects them with 
the Malavar of ancient Kongu Nad. The Sangam works refer to the 
Malavars who were free lances who were among the important races 
that occupied Tamilnad, in the first century A. D. In the later 
times they moved down into the south into the Pandya and the Chola 

i V R. Rarnttohandra Dikshitar, op, cit., page 72, 

, qoirri__ A barrow made of heaped up rubble stone, ciat :— A grave built of 

huge *;^ri8SaBwamy—“Megalithic typea-South India” Ancient India, 1948. 

4 Pudukkottai Manual, Vol. No. U—Part I, 1940, pages 620-26. 

* «®<3a)/nr, ^(B<3eurTrt, Q/sn@ (SlJSlu u^uum'r, ^rrip <sSlmL.uQun!t, 

ssS\rr}Qunfr — Lomfl^LasSsu. 

• Edgar Thurston—Castes and Tribes in South India—'1909—'Volume V.—paii* 
23. 
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countries. The Maravas are said to have been one of the branches 
of the Malavar race*. Purananooru describes a Kongu king of 
Kuthiraimalai (near Saiemj as a Marava *. 

The present Ramanathapuram District was an integral part 
of the Pandya Kingdom’ and with the dechne of that power it 
began to evolve itseT into a separate entity. When the Pandya 
power was at its zenith, the local chiets of the area that now belongs 
to the Ramanathapuram District, were administering the territory 
in a iributory capacity. This fact is ampiy borne out by the 
numerous epigrapJucal evidences, in the form of grants to temples 
in places hke Aruppukkoitai, Koviiangulam, Pallimadam 
Peiungurunai and others *. 

There is also a reference to the Pandya found in an Asokan 
Edict wherein the Emperor claims to have achieved a moral 
“ conquest ” over the Pandyas^. Megasthenes mentions some 
special leatures about the administration of the Pandyan Kingdom 
in the South'^. This testifies the fact that the Pandyas were 
definite.y m possession of the southern part of the Peninsula 
during the period of Asoka (273 B.C.). Arihasastra of Kautilya 
and Mahavamsa, the Ceylonese chronicle, also make mention oi tne 
Pandyas. 

But the historian’s main stay for the Pandya history is the 
Sangam works which are generally attributed to the period 
lOU A.D. - 250 A.D.^ Epics like the Silappadhikaram and ManU 
mekalai, works of moderate length like Maduraikanchi, and shorter 
works like Purananooru, Aiiananooru and Paripadal, have 
been c.assified a^. Sangam works^. The Velvikudi and Sinnamanur 
grants fill up a few oi the gaps in history and helps us to obtain 
a somewhat cogent picture of the period. 


1. Dr. M. Arokiasamy, Koiigu Country, 1956, pages 42-43, 

2. Putam 198. 

3. K. A. Nilakanta ISaatri.— The i’amiyoa Kingdom, 1929, page 25 " The norm al 
extent ot the nandyaa Kingdom in the isangam Age oorroaponded to the modem 
districta of Tinnevely, Kamnad and Madura with the CJouthoru Veliar for its northern 
boundary”. 

4. V. iiangacharya, A topographical liat of inaoriptiona of Madias Presidency 
Vol. 11—1919, pages 1159-1198. 

5. He has achieved this moral conquest repoatedly both here and among the 

peoples Jiving beyond the borders of his kingdom to the South among. th* 

Pandyas”. Kock Edict Xlll—Mokeon—The Edicts of Asoka, 1962, page 27. 

6. Majumdar, R. C. The Age of Imperial Unity, 1953, page. 229. 

7. K. A. Nilakaiita Sastri—Iho Pandiau Kingdam, 1919, page 36, 81-82. 

8. Y. R. Ramachandra Hikshitar,Studies in Tamil Literature and History— 1920. 

page 17. - .r , 



Early Pandyas : The earliest Pandya king mentioned nn the 
Sangam works is Mudukkudumi. He seems lo have been an ardent 
patron of vedic cults like Yagnas that he eventually acquired 
the prefix Palyagasalai (patron of) many sacrificial halls. He was 
succeeded by Nedunchezliian, the hero of the battle of Talayalan- 
ganam. From the frequent mention of his name in Maduraikanchi, 
the Sinnamanur plates and many other anthologies, it is surmised 
that Nedunchezhian was one of the outstanding monarclis in the 
family of the early Pandyas. Soon after his accession while 
still very young, he successfully met the combined forces of the 
Cholas and the Cheras and repelled them. His policy of aggressive 
expansion extended the Pandya borders further. The last of the 
early Pandyas was Ugraperuvaludi or Ugrapandya. It was 
during his reign that the Kalabhras invaded the country. 

There arc diverse opinion on the Kalabhra invasion and on 
their identity. It is said that they, having got dislodged by the 
Kadambas from their earlier home in the confines of Saravana 
Belgola moved further east and set up a kingdom which included 
the modern Bangalore, Kolar and the Chittor districts and this 
area came to be called Kalavanad. From there they pushed them¬ 
selves Into the Chola and the Pandya kingdoms and overthrew 
the Tamil monarchies ^ It was only in the sixth century Pandyas 
were able to rise up under Kodungon and wrenched their country 
from the Kalabhra grip. The three centuries that followed the 
Pandya restoration have been called the Age of the First Empire. 
Though there are a number of sources of information for this period 
viz., Velvikudi grants, the smaller Sinnamanur plates, the larger 
Sinnamanur plates, the Madras Museum plates of Jatavarman, the 
Anamalai stone inscriptions and the Aiyvar Malai inscriptions, 
they are lacking in details with regard to the political history of 
the period. But a coherent geneological list is obtained for 
the period starting from the end of Kalabhra rule, 590 A.D. to 
920 A.D. 


1. Kodungon 



.. A.D. 500.^020 

2. Msravarman Avanieulamani 



. . A.D. 620—646. 

3. Sendan (Jayantavarman) .. 



. . A.D. 646—670. 

4. Arikesari Parankusa Maravarmaii 


. V 

.. A.D. 670—700. 

S. Koocadaiyan .. 



.. A.D. 700—730. 

6. Maravarman Bajasimha I . . 

•• 


.. A.D. 730—766. 

7. Jatila Parantaka Nedunjadayan .. 



.. A.D. 766—816. 

.Srimara Srivallaba .. 

. . 


. . A.D. 816—862. 

1 .Varaguna Varma 

•• 


.. A.D. 862—880. 

10. Parantaka Viranarayan 

•• 


.. A.D. 880—900. 

11. Maravarman Bajaaimhan II 

. . 


.. A.D. 900—920. 


1. K. B. Venkataiaman, "A Koto oa the KalabhraB”, Paper read before th* 
Arobaeoiogical Society of the South India, on 20th December 1955. 
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Kodungon (590—620 A.D.) who effected the Pandya restora¬ 
tion, subdued his rival claimants and paved the way for a long and 
firm Pandya rule. His son, Maravarman Avanisulamani 620— 
645 A.D.) maintained his patrimony intact and bequeathed it to 
his son and successor Jayantavarman (Sendan) himself adding little 
to it. The growing might of the Pandyas was g ven expression to by 
Sendan’s (A.D. 645—670) success over his Chera contemporary. 
The next ruler was Arikesari Parankusa Maravarman (670—700), 
whose reign marked the beginning of a protracted conflict with the 
nascent Pallava power in the northern part of Tamilnad. The 
Paravas of the Pandya coast were taken to task by him for their 
intransigence. He worsted the Chera ruler in a number of 
battles and the conflict culminated in the great battles at Nannilam, 
where again the Pandya emerged triumphant. Arikesari was 
also victorious over the Kerala King and he captured him with 
his near relatives and forces \ By virtue of his matrimonial 
alliance with the Chela royal family, he was able to add some more 
territory to his kingdom. The kingdom Arikesari Parankusa 
Maravarman handed down to iiis son Koccadaiyan was larger 
and more powerful than the one he inherited. 

Koccadaiyan also known as Ranadhira (700’—730 A.D.) 
during his reign, undertook a punitive expedition against the 
Ay Velir, a mountain chief , who was ruling the hilly country between 
modern Tirunelveli and Trivandrum. Marudur (which may 
beThirupudai) was the venue of his encounter with the Ay chieftain 
Koccadaiyan was succeeded by his son Maravarman Rajarimha I 
(730-765 A.D.) who is accredited with victories over his contem¬ 
porary, PaUava Nandivarman and Kongu rulers*. He continued 
his father’s policy of territorial aggrandizement and brought 
Malakongam in the region of the present Thanjavur District, within 
the Pandyan fold. In his reign the Pandyan kingdom extended 
up to Kodumudi in the Kongu Nad®. The Malava King who 
was reduced to subjection by Rajasimha I gave his daughter 
in marriage to the Pandyan King*. The successor on the throne 
Nedunjadayan, was his son by the Malava Queen. Jatila Paran- 
taka Nedunjadayan (765-815 A.D.), the son and successor of 
Rajasimha 1, also constantly strove to push the borders of his 
kingdom further and in the process came into conflict with the 
Kongu ruler and the King of Yenad. The Pandyan kingdom at 
his death extended beyond the modern Tiruchirappalli, Thanjavur, 
Salem and Coimbatore districts. JatiJa Parantaka’s son, Sri- 
mara Sri Vallabha proved a true son of the great father by worsting 


1. K. A, N. Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom, 1929, page 62. 

2. M. Arokiaswamy, The Kongu Country, 1956, page 160. 

3. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, 1958, page ISO. 

4 . B. C. Majumdar, The Claesioal Age, 1954, page 26S. 
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a formidable confedaracy of Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas and Kalingas 
at Kudarauku (Kumbakonam). Ceylon had to acknowledge 
his supremacy after a crushing defeat and her ruler Sena I (831-851) 
fled. “ Sena II counter invaded the Pandyaa Country and took 
possession of the capital, crowned thePandya king who had 
sought his help and returned to Ceylon. The traditional dates 
of Sena I and Sena II are A.D. 846 to 866 and A.D. 866 to 901. 
We have assigned to Srimara roughly A.D.815 to 862 so that 
the counter invasion from Ceylon could faU in the reign of the 
successor of Srimara. But it is not possible to accept the arrange¬ 
ment if we propose to identify the Pandya prince who appealed 
to Sena II and the Mayapandya who was conquered by Srimara. 
It has been pointed out that a correction of twenty four years 
must be introduced into Mahavamsa Chronology of this 
period in the light of the established dates of South Indian History 
with reference to the early Cholas of the Vijayala hne. This 
correction will give the dates A.D. 822 to 842 and A.D. 842 to 
877 roughly for the reigns of Sena I and Sena II and thus re¬ 
concile the Chronology of the narrative in the Mahavamsa with 
that of Srimara’s reign as fixed by independent evidence.”^ Sri¬ 
mara however was not destined to be an aU conquering soldier 
for he was defeated eventually by Paliava Nandivarman III (844- 
866) at Teliaru near Wandivash. The Pandya lost much of ihis 
territory, since the victorious Paliava marched as far as Vaigai. 
The next ruler Varaguna Varma (862-880) had to face the con¬ 
federate forces of the Pallavas, Cholas and the Gangas at Thirup- 
purampayara and was defeated. The success of the enemies at 
this period retarded the growth of the Pandya power. Soon after 
the battle Varaguna Varma died, childless. He was succeeded 
by his brother Sri Parantaka alias Viranarayana. He had 
to defend himself from the neighbouring kings including the 
ruler of Kongunad who threatened to overpower him. His son 
Maravarraan Rajasiraha II, was the next ruler. During his reign 
Parantaka Chola I, sought to crush the Pandya power. To forstall 
him Rajasimha took the offensive with the help of Kassapa V 
ruler of Ceylon, who sent an army and invaded the Chola country. 
The issue was decided at the battle ofVelurin the Chola’s favour 
and the victorious Chola forces promptly occupied Madurai, 
while Rajasimha II fled to Ceylon, crest fallen from where he 
crossed over to Chera country. The occupation of Madurai 
by the Chola forces heralded the Chola domination of the Pandya 
country that was to last for three centuries. 

The Chola Domination :—^The Pandyas did not get acquiesced 
to the Chola overlordship and were in a perpetual state of revolt. 
Marava country was the venue of many a bloody battle between 
the Cholas and the Pandyas who were trying to unyoke themselves 
from the Imperial Cholas. The Cholas were also particular about 
controlling the passage to Ceylon which was in the Marava country. 


1. K. A. NUakauta Sastri, The Pandyan Kiagdom, 1929, pages 70 and 71. 
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Parantaka Chola, however, was too pre-occupied with 
his enemies from the northern side viz, the Rashtrakutas 
(Krishna III) to make any eiforts to consolidate his gains 
in the Pandya country. After defeating the Chola, Krishna III, 
marched across the Marava country and erected a pillar of victory 
at Rameswaram*. After the death of Parantaka Chola, Vira Pandya 
defeated his successor, probably Gandaraditya and claimed indepen¬ 
dence*. In this attempt the Pandya was supported by the Ceylon 
ruler Mahinda IV. Sundarachola Parantaka II (957-973), the succes¬ 
sor of Gandaraditya desired to reimpose Chola authority on Pandya 
country and defeated Virapandya in two battles. In the second 
battle Virapandya lost his hfe. A number of inscriptions referring to 
Vira Pandya are found in the Ramanathapuram District *. Though 
Sundara Chola brought the Pandya kingdom again into the Chola 
fold, it was only during the reign of Rajaraja Chola tW their 
position was consolidated. Early in his reign, rulers of Pandya, 
Kerala and Ceylon joined together against Rajaraja. In two 
campaigns, Rajaraja vanquished the Pandyas and the Kerala kings 
by attacking them at Kandalur and Vilinam. In the tihird campaign 
he overran the northern part of Ceylon and forced the ruler 
Mahinda V to flee. Ceylon was made a Chola province with 
Polonnaruva (Pulavannur) as the capital*. Pandya country was 
also made a Chola province and Rajaraja appointed one of his 
sons as the Viceroy of the Province. Madurai being the head¬ 
quarters of the Viceroyalty, Pandya country was henceforth known 
as Rajaraja Chola Mandalam. Rajaraja used the Marava country 
as a spring board from whence he could conduct his devastating 
raids on the island, Ceylon. Rajendra Chola (1012-1044) appointed 
his son as Viceroy to the Pandya country with the title Chola 
Pandya. The royal control over the provinces was both firm 
and regular. But during his tenth regnal year, the Pandyas attempted 
to rise again and Rajendra Chola re-imposed his authority with 
a firm hand. The adherents of the Pandyas maintained cordial 
relationship with the Ceylon rulers who were also victims of the 
Chola imperialism. Rajadhiraja, the son of Rajendra led an expedi¬ 
tion against Vikramabahu, the ruler of Ceylon and defeated him. 
Rajendra was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja I (1044). Almost 
every one of the Chola kings who ruled between the period of 
Rajendra I and Rajendra II had to defeat the Pandyas afresh and 
re-impose their authority. Perhaps Sundara Pandya was the moving 
spirit behind all such risings against the Cholas^ During the reign 
of Kulotunga I, who ascended the throne in 1070 A.D., the Pandya 


* K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, 1958, page 172. 

• K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Paudyan Kingdom, 1929, page 100. 

• Epigraphio Indioa—page 280. 

* I6»d—Page 173. 

‘ K. A. Nilakanta Sastri—The Cholas, 1936—An inscription at Pallimadam in 
Ramanathapuram refers to him —See Bamachari’s inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency, Vol»_II—1819. 
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dynasty, taking advantage of the administrative anarchy that fol¬ 
lowed Kulotunga’s accession, tried to assert themselves. Ultimately, 
they not only defied the Cholas, but considerably undermined 
their authority. Jatavarman Sri Vallabha, one of the descen- 
dents of the earlier Pandyas, seem to have been the person who 
restored the Pandyas’ greatness. A considerable number of ins¬ 
criptions of his period are still extent in the Ramanathapuram 
District^. The abundant references in these inscriptions to canal 
sluices, water bunds and other irrigational facilities attributed to 
the benevolent reign of Parakrama Pandya and to the grain measure 
named ‘ Vira Pandya ’ testify that Parakrama Pandya and Vira- 
Pandya were the two predecessors of Jatavarma Sri Vallabha or 
his co-regents who contributed much to the development of agri¬ 
culture *. The Hoysalas with the instigation of the Cholas marched 
southwards towards Rameswaram. Vishnuvardhan, the Hoysala 
General fought at least one battle with the troops of the Pandyas 
of Madurai. However, no permanent results were achieved. 


Pandyas of the Second Empire :—^Though Jatavarma Sri Vallabha 
suffered a defeat in the hands of Kulotunga Chola, he continued 
to rule independently though with a diminished strength. He was 
succeeded by Maravarma Thirupuvana Chakravarthi Parakrama 
Pandya who is known to have been reigning in 1060-61, was aeon- 
temporary of Kulotunga Chola I. This Pandya successfully defied 
any further imposition of Chola authority. This fact is evidenced by 
an inscription found on the South wall of the Central shrine in the 
SundareswaraicmplQ at Aruppukkottai, Ramanathapuram District*. 
The next ruler Jatavarma Parantaka, followed a policy 
of expansion. He defeated the rulers of Chera and South Kalinga 
countries and annexed these areas to the Pandyan kingdom. 

In 1170, the Pandya country became the scene of a fierce and pro¬ 
tracted internal warfare which arose on account of a disputed 
succession to the throne. Parakrama Pandya and Kulasekara were 
the two claimants to the Pandya throne. The ruler of Ceylon, Para- 
kramabhahu played an important role in this war. When Para¬ 
krama Pandya realised that his claim to the throne was challeng¬ 
ed by Kulasekara, he sent a frantic appeal to Parakramabhahu, 
who with great alacrity agreed to help. But before a force could 
be despatched from Ceylon, Kulasekara overpowered Parakrama 
Pandya, captured him with his family and put all of them to death. 
Assuming the title, Pandyan Emperor, he ascended the throne at 
Madurai. 


1. An inscription in a cave temple at Kunnakkudi, a viUago in the Tiruppattur 
T^luk of the Ramanathapuram District refers to hia name —See Ramaoharis' 
inscriptions of Madras Presidency, Vol. 11—1919, page 1185, 

2. J. Duncan M. Derrett.—The Hoysalas, Madras, 1967, pages 62-63. 

3. Rangaobari, V.—Inscriptions of Madras Presidency—Vol. II, 1919, page 
1159. 



Invasion from Ceylon :—A powerful force was despatched under 
the famous General Lankapura Dandanatha. Only when the army 
reached Mahatittha (Manhot) from the capital, the information 
about Kulasekara’s audacity was received. Parakramabhahu 
ordered the continuation of his plans so that the kingdom might 
be wrenched from Kulasekara and given to Parakramapandya’s 
son. After a voyage lasting a day and a night the Ceylonese army 
sighted the coast and effected a landing inspite of opposition at 
Talabbilla, then a thriving port on the Pandya Coast 

Lankapura, after a number of battles in which the Pandya forces 
were routed, captured Rameswaram. He marched down to the place 
which now goes by the name Pamban and a haven named Kimdukala 
fell in his hands*. He also attacked and defeated a local chieftain, 
Alavanda Perumal who was then camping at the village Vadah®. 
Realising the magnitude of the danger to the throne, Kulasekara 
gathered all the forces he could muster and attacked the Ceylon 
General in his camp. In a hotly contested battle, Lankapura utterly 
routed the Pandya forces, persued and burnt their camp. Lankapura 
then occupied Vadah (Vedakau) and from there launched a surprise 
attack on Deivyapattinam (Devipatnam as it is now called) and 
from there marched to Siriyavala. After his successful march he retur¬ 
ned by way of Kalaiyarkoil—Paramagudi road and took two places 
Anivalakkotta and the fortress of Nettur Lankapura made these 
two places the headquarters of his activity. At this stage, infor¬ 
mation reached Lankapura, that Yira Pandya, son of Parakrama 
Pandya had taken refuge in the Malavan country. Sending the 
information on to his master Parakramabhahu in Ceylon, Lankapura 
marched on to Periakulam and captured Melamangalam and Oa- 
mangalam. But he handed over these places back to the respective 
chieftains and returned to his headquarters. From there he pro¬ 
ceeded to Manavira Madurai (Manamadurai) and defeated 
the chieftains who held the place. Then he marched on to Anjukottai 
near Tiruvadanai and took the place and also the two ports in the 
vicinity of Tondi and Pasipattanam. From there Lankapura moved 
on further to Kurundangudi and from there to Tiruvekamba 


1. This place is identified with PuUiyadisalai, two miles east of Gandamadana 
Parvata, near the town of Rameswaram. It is interesting to note the local tradition 
about a Kandyan Monarch who built the aanctum-sanctomm of Rameswaram temple. 
This is evidenced by certain inscriptions in the sancttim itself. This ruler of Ceylon 
brought all the stones required for the building from Ceylon itself. The ships 
carrying the hewn stones landed at Talabilla and from there the stones were carried 
to the site of construction, since in the island Rameswaram itself proper stone was 
not to be found. The tinused stones are still said to be in the harbour at Pulliyadj. 
salai. 

2. This place is now known as Kundugal and is just two miles south of Pam- 
ban. This place is now used by the Southern Railway as both dry and wet docks 
for the repair of these steam launches. 

3. Vedalai, 2 miles south-west of Mantapam Camp Railway Station. 

4. Nettur is about five miles west of Raiyangudi and may be about sevea 
or eight mUes north-west of Paramagudi Railway Station. 
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(perhaps the present Tiruvenganpattu)^. The chieftain of the place, 
Malava Chakravarthi, resisting the intrusion and refusing to submit, 
retired to Semponmari in the Tiruppattur Taluk (Ramanathapuram 
District). Lankapura then advanced upon Semponmari, took 
it within half a day. The Pandyan country, up to the Chola 
country borders, thus came under the sway of 
this intrepid islander, Lankapura. The Vaisyas (Vcssas) and 
Muhammadans of the place brought presents to him. He 
restored Malava Chakravarthi to his hereditory possessions and 
retired to his headquarters. At this juncture, another rival chief¬ 
tain dispossessed Malava Chakravarthi of Siriyavala (Siruvayal). 
Lankapura intervened and effected a conciliation between the two. 
He then, in order to win the good will of the people, set about 
restoring two tanks that were in a dilapidated condition at Raja- 
sinha Mahala (Rajasinga Mangalam) and Valugama (Valugrama, 
Valandaravail). 

Thus for a time the whole of Marava country from Rameswaram 
to Tiruppattur came under the sway of Lankapura. From the 
references to this invasion in Mahavantsa, the Sinhalese epic, it 
wou’d appear that Lankapura really had effective control over the 
areas he conquered. His intervention in the Malava Chakra- 
varthi’s dispute and his order to restore the two tanks also support 
this view. 

Kulasekara, meanwhile, had regained his poise and with a strong 
force he had recruited from the Kongu and Thenpandinadu (Tiru- 
nelveli) challenged Lankapura. The King of Ceylon, Parakrama- 
bahu in order to strengthen the hands of his General, despatched 
another force under the generalship of Jagad Vijaya. He landed 
in the Marava country and estab ished his headquarters at Ani- 
valakki. Lankapura set out and fought an indecisive battle at 
Mangalam*. He pushed forward to Siruvayal and there defeated 
a confederacy of the local chieftains under the leadership of Pun- 
konda Nadalavar and burnt down his two storeyed palace. Mean¬ 
while Jagad Vijaya, the other General, had marched west towards 
Manavira Madura (Manamadurai) and had taken a number of 
places and returned to Nettur. The two armies made a combined 
advance against Kulasekara. t Kulasekara, by then, had moved 
down to the city of Rajina'"(unidentified still). The Ceylonese 
forces gained a thumping victory over the Pandya and the city fell 
in their hands. Kulasekara fled to the country of the Tondaman * 
and appealed to the Cholas for armed assistance. This marked 
the end of the first part of the campaign of the Ceylonese 
Generals*. 

1. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, South India and her Muhammadan Invaders, 
1921, page 7. 

I. Ibid. 

t. Perhaps the chiefbains of Andaman who had this title prior to the rise of 
Pudukkottai Tondaman. 

i, S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, South India and her Muhammadan Invadan, 
1921, page 7. 
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Lankapura then marched towards Madurai and installed his 
candidate Vira Pandya on the throne. Having achieved his main 
aim, he began to chase Kulasekara. He proceeded to Tiruppatfur 
along the main road from Madurai. Having captured Tiruppattur, 
he chased the garrison from there. Ponnamaravathi was next to fall 
and there he made known to the public by beat of drums that his 
intention was to protect the local populace. He returned to Madurai 
and obeying the imperial behest from Ceylon, began to make ela¬ 
borate arrangements to celebrate the coronation of Vira Pandya. 
He appointed three chieftains from the Marava country, Malava 
Chakravarthi, Malavarayar and Talaiyur Nadalvar to 
perform the AmXiqs, Lambakama^. All the vassal rulers of the 
Pandyas were also invited so as to renew their aUegience. 

Kulasekara, meanwhile, succeeded in getting help from the 
Tondaman and with the vast forces which were thus left at his 
disposal, he poured down on the Marava country and captured 
Mangalam in the Sattur Taluk. He immediately fortified the place. 
In the same flush of victory, he captured Srivilliputtur. Then 
he collected a vast force from Tirunelveli, added to it by the armies 
of the two Kongus, his allies took possession of the fortress of 
Santeneri But the Ceylon General again defeated the Pandya. 

The Chola monarch Rajadhiraja grew sympathetic towards 
the Pandya and sent a force under the command of a chief named 
Pallavaraya by sea to Tondi and Pasi. Lankapura, getting inkling 
of the Chola forces marched from Kalaiyarkoil where he was then 
camping, to Kilamilar in the Tirumayam Taluk. In the battle 
that took place near Kilamilar, the allied forces failed to overpower 
Lankapura. Then the Ceylon forces, with their two generals, 
embarked to Ceylon. Lankapura ordered Vira Pandya to use 
‘Kahapana’, a Ceylonese coin, with the superscription of 
'Parakramabahu ’, in the Pandya country. The Chola inscriptions, 
however, state that the Ceylonese generals suffered a severe defeat 
in the hands of the Cholas and that it was this defeat that warranted 
their departure •. Prof. Sastri observes that this account of the 
Ceylonese victory is very one-sided. For, the Ceylonese generals 
are said to have given presents to several Chiefs in the Pandya 
country and these look like bribes offered to win them over, from 
their allegience to Kulasekara*. Thus the success against Kula¬ 
sekara was not always won on the field of battle. And especially 
after the Chola intervention, it would seem that the Ceylonese 


1. These three men belonged to the Lambakanna class. The ofiSce meant the 
ohiefship of the Lambakannas (Those who have pendent ear—lobes). 

2. This is identified as a place called Sattaleri in the inscriptions of the Bamana- 
thapuram Taluk. 

3. Annual Eeport of Epigraphy, No. 20 of 1899, South Indian Inscriptions_ 

Volume I, No. 456. 

4. K. A. N. Sastri, The Colas, Volume H, Part 1, 1937, Page 100. 
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roops actually lost ground and sustained defeats and it may be 
suspected that the evacuation of the Pandya country by Lankapura 
was not an entirely voluntary retirement. 

Even after so many set backs Kulasekara continued to fight. 
But before he could finish his task death intervened. His son 
Vikramapandya, carried on the fight and with the help of the Chola 
King, Kulotunga III, ousted Virapandya from the throne and firmly 
established himself. 

The Ceylonese occupation of the Marava country lasted for a 
few years only. Even to-day there are signs of this in the Marava 
country. The Ceylonese general Lankapura has immortalised 
bis name by his interest in works of peace reflected in his repairs 
to temples, tanks and construction of roads. The invasion must 
have made a deep impression in the minds of the people. Even 
to-day the local legends are full of stories, some of them fantastic 
about the Ceylonese occupation. Ceylonese coins are picked up 
every now and then from a particular site, on which it is said, stood 
the city Parakrama Pattinam built at the command of Para- 
kramabahu. 

Later Pandyas ■—At this period there were more than one Pandya 
but all of them owed their allegience to the Pandya of Madurai. 
After the restoration also, the Marava country formed a part of 
the Pandya Empire. Marco Polo refers to this fact in his trave¬ 
logues. The numerous inscriptions found in the Ramanathapuram 
District testify the fact that the Marava country was under the 
Pandya rule till 1311 when Malik Kafur invaded Madurai^. 

Vikramapandya was succeeded by Jatavarma Kulasekara I 
who reigned from A.D. 1190 to 1216. In A.D. 1216, Maravarma 
Sundarapandya (1216—1238) came to the throne. He won 
brilliant victories over the Cholas and transferred considerable 
territory of the Cholas to that of his. His successor was Mara- 
varman Sundara Pandya II (A.D. 1238—1255). Not much of in¬ 
formation is available about this ruler. The next ruler was Jata¬ 
varma Sundara Pandya (1255—1268). Jatavarma was a great 
soldier and was able to dictate terms to the Cholas, Cheras and 
the Hoysalas. The Pallavas also bowed to his rule. The ruler 
of Ceylon gave his daughter in marriage to this Pandya so as 
to win his good will. The Yadavas of Devagiri also fell victims to 
his sword. 

Maravarma Kulasekara the next ruler ascended the throne 
in 1268 and reigned till 131P. During his reign the four princes, 
namely, Jatavarma Sundara Pandya II, Mahavarma Vikrama 
Pandya, Jatavarma Vira Pandya II and Jatavarma Sundara 
Pandya III who came to the power in 1276, 1286, 1296 and 1303 
respectively, co-operated with him in the administration of the 
empire. It was in his period that Marco Polo visited Tamilnad 

1. V. Rangaehari, Inaoriptions of the Madras Presidency—Volume No. 11—1918, 
pages 1169 to 1197. 

S. B. 0. Hbs Delhi 8al%»a»t«, Bombay, IMO, Pages 3S0, S44. 
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in A.D. 1292. Besides, Wassaf, a Muslim historian has also left 
an account of the kingdom. Mahavamsa of Ceylon refers to 
a Pandya invasion of Ceylon during his period. 

Muslim Invasion :—^After Maravarma Kulasekara’s death, the 
Pandya kingdom was plunged into a fratricidal war which ulti¬ 
mately warranted the ruin of the kingdom. The two claimants 
to the throne were Jatavarma Sundara Pandya III, the legitimate 
son of the former king and Jatavarma Virapandya, the illegitimate 
son of the same ruler. When Virapandya overpowered Sundara- 
pandya and occupied the throne, the latter appealed to Malik Kafur, 
the General of the Delhi Sultan Ala-ud-diu Khilji, who was then on 
a plundering expedition to the south. 

Sundara Pandya’s appeal gave Malik Kafur an excuse for an 
invasion and he marched down to Dindigul. He marched by road 
to Periakulam as far as Vathalagundu. From there he marched 
upon Madurai, and occupied it without any resistance as Virapandya 
had already fled. Madurai was made a victim of the vandalism 
of the Sultan’s army. The Muslim force then marched across 
the Marava country, leaving desolation in its wake and arrived at 
Rameswaram. The ports near Rameswaram contained con¬ 
siderably large Mohammedan population and Amirkusru in his 
work Ashika refers to this fact. From the evidences available, it 
is surmised that he founded either at Rameswaram itself or on the 
main land, a mosque which he named after his master Ala-ud-din 
Khilji 1. 

There is also a different view expressed by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri. He holds that the invasion of Malik Kafur did not take 
place on the appeal of the Pandiyan claimant to the throne but 
quite independent of it*. 

After leaving two garrisons, one at Madurai and another one at 
Kannanur, capital of Hoysalas’, to maintain the Sultan’s hold over 
the conquered territories he returned to Delhi. The Pandyas retired 
from Madurai once for all. However, it should be remembered 
that the occupation of Madurai at best, meant only the occupation 
of Madurai and its immediate confines and not the whole of Pandya 
kingdom*. A power which had thoroughly alienated the sympathy of 
the local population by its religious fanaticism revealed in its 
iconoclasm and pillage, could not hope to be the heirs to the Pandya 
Empire. Thus the Marava country, but for the havoc wrought 
by the forces of Malik Kafur, remained unaffected by the Muslim 
invasion and the rule of hereditary chieftains continued. 


t, S. Kriahaaswamy Iyengar, South India and her Mohammedan Invadera, 
1921, page 101. 

2. K. 0. Majumdar, The Struggle for Empire, Bombay, 1067, p. 269. 

3. Now a suburb of Samayapuram, 9 miles north of Tiruchirappalli. 

4. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, South India and her Mohammedan Invader*, 
1021,_page^l67. 



The Madurai Sultanate The Sultans of Delhi continued to rule 
Madurai through their viceroys till 1334. Sayyid Jalal-ud-din 
Ahsan Shah, viceroy of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, defied the Sultan 
and declared himself independent. But he was not destined to 
enjoy the fruits of his cavalier act for long, for in the year 1339, 
an oificer of the garrison Ala-ud-din Udanji Shah by a carefully 
planned Coup-de-etat established himself in the throne, killing the 
former ruler in the process. His rule lasted for only two years. 
The next ruler Qutb-ud-din Firuz Shah, was slain after 40 days 
reign and Ghiyas-ud-din Mohammed Damaghan Shah, the brother- 
in-law of the well known chronicler Ibn-Battuta, became the next 
ruler. He was constantly engaged in war with the Hoysala monarch 
Vira Ballala IIP. In 1342, he trounced the forces of the Hoysala 
monarch in a battle and the captured Raja was flayed alive. A 
fortnight later, the Sultan was poisoned. He was succeeded by 
Nasir-ud-din-Mohammed Gayal Damaghan Shah. It is recorded 
that this ruler paid a visit to China. His rule was followed by the 
reigns of three Sultans successively Adil Shah, Fakir-ud-din Mubarak- 
Shah, and Ala-ud-din Sikkandar Shah till 1378 and the whole 
period was apparently uneventful. 

The Vijayanagar Empire After Vira Ballala Ill’s death the 
officers of the last two Ballalas carried on their fight with remarkable 
tenacity. One of the officers was Bukka and his son, Prince Kumara 
Kampana, wrenched Madurai from the Mohammedans. The 
date of Kampana’s conquest of Madurai is generally taken as 1358 2 . 
Probably, Kumara Kampana was declared the viceroy of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar Empire, the foundation stone for which was laid 30 years ago 
on the banks oftheTungabadhra by his father Bukka,and Harihara. 
Kampana vigorously tried to restore order. For the years following 
Kampana’s viceroyalty there is not much of information available. 
The viceroyalty of Madurai again came into prominence during the 
reign of Devaraya II (A.D. 1419—1449) the emperor of Vijayanagar. 
He appointed Lakkana, an officer of the court as Viceroy of Madurai 
who carried on the administration with the help of a deputy. He was 
given the title “ the Lord of the Southern Ocean ” which indicates 
that the Marava country, perhaps including Rameswaram, was under 
the control of the Madurai Viceroy in the first half of the 15th 
century. During the reign of Saluva Narasimha, beginning with 
1490, Narasa Naik, a general of Vijayanagar was sent to Tirunelveli 
to quell some disaffection of the feudatories. During the period 
emperor Vira Narasimha, the next ruler who ruled till 1509, the 
Madurai country deteriorated into a reign of warring chieftains. 


1 . Vira Ballala III—Joined Kapaya Nayakka with the avowed object of restoring 
Hindn-Dharma and free the South from the Muslim domination. In spite of the best 
efforts of the Sultans they freed the Kakatya Kingdom. He also struck at the 
Mohammedan Sultanate of Delhi. His successor carried on his struggle to ultimate 
victory. According to S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar it is he “who made it possible for 
the South Indian Hindus to be the Hindus they are to day ”. 

2. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar—In the book "the History of the NsyakM of 
Ifadiuai by H. Sathianatha Iyer”, Introduo^n, 1924, page 7. 
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struggling against each other. It was left to Emperor Krishna 
Devaraya (1509—1530) to bring Madurai firmly under the control 
of Vijayanagar. He sent Nagama to enforce order in the southern 
most province of the empire. Nagama after accomphshing his task, 
showed signs of resistance against the emperor. But his rebellion 
was put down and the authority of the emperor re-imposed by 
Viswanatha, Nagama’s son in 1529. 

Viswamtha Nayakka (1529—1564). 

The Marava country, with the fall of the Madurai sultanate 
passed under the Vijayanagar Empire. This fact is amply borne out 
by the Mrtynjaya manuscripts which say^" the extent of the country 
acquired was from Uttatur (Urratur) and Valikondapuram on the 
north, even to Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin) on the south ; to 
Covambutur (Coimbatore),Irodu (Erode), Tarapuram (Dharapuram) 
and Mela Mali (Mela Malai), Western Ghats on the west and 
Ramisseram on the east (Rameswaram). 

Due to the transfer of Central authority, for a short while the 
Marava country became the scene of disaffection. So Viswanafha 
had to undertake an expedition against the Kambam Gudelur 
chief, who ceased paying tribute. Ihe Nayak forces were led by 
Ramabadhra Nayakk who successfully stormed the fort at Kambam 
and reduced the country to submission / 

Nelson and Rangachari are of the view that Viswanatha and his 
able minister Dalavoy Ariyanathar ruled Marava country through 
two commissioners. But this administrative experiment soon failed. 
Even then during the reigns of the next 3 rulers, Krishnappa Nayakka 
II (1564—1572), Virappa Nayakka (1572—1595) and Krishnappa 
Nayakka II (1595—1601), no attempt was made to restore order in ihe 
Marava country. It was Muthu Krishnappa Nayakka (1601^—1609) 
who effected the settlement of the Marava country. 

There were three factors that motivated Muthukrishnappa to 
effect the much needed settlement. The first and foremost was of 
political nature. The earlier Nayaks seem to have left the east 
region, especially the Tirunelveli coast to foreign enterprise. During 
the rule of the Pandyas, the Arabs had come and settled down in 
places like Kayalpattmam and Kiiakkarai (in Tirunelveli and Rama- 
nathapuram districts respectively). By the middle of the 16th 
century the Portuguese had established themselves in Tuticorin, 
Vaipar and Punnaikayal. Francis Xavier landed in Tirunelveli 
coast in 1542 and carried on a hectic proselyting campaign. The 
Nayaks of Madurai to begin with, were rather indifferent to the 
happenings on the south coast. Meanwhile the Portuguese, with 
the co-operation of Paravas, who converted to Christianity, estabhsh- 
ed what can be termed as a Portuguese overseas province. They took 
over the civil and criminal administration of the fishery coast without 


1. Oriental Historical Manuscripts, Volume II, page 117. 

2. B. Sathianatha Iyer, History of tlie Kayaks of Madura, 1924, page £6, 



getting prior sanction from any native potentate. Francis Xavier 
spoke of Paravas as “subjects of His Portuguese Majesty’’.^ 
However, gradually the Nayaks began to feel the irksomeness of the 
presence of a foreign power near their territory. To counteract 
the influence of this foreign power Muthukrishnappa Nayakka deci¬ 
ded to estabhsh a strong power near the Portuguese establishments. 

The second factor, though economic, was also equally important. 
The Portuguese began to benefit by all the dues and revenues of the 
coastal area. More than anything else the revenue from the pearl 
fisheries went a long way in enriching their treasury. The Nayak 
rulers felt this loss of revenue. They thought that a strong power 
in the neighbourhood of the Portuguese territory would be a safe¬ 
guard against their further extension. A religious factor was also 
there as a cause for the settlement of the Marava country. Since 
the failure of Viswanatha’s administrative experiment, the whole of 
Marava country once again lapsed into disorder. The chieftains 
warred against each other. There was an intense unrest and anarchy 
all over the reg'on. As a result of the prevailing confusion the route 
to Rameswaram became unsafe due to their being infested with a 
number of waylayers The pilgrims constantly petitioned to the 
ruler, the Nayak, to make the road safe for travellers. 

Muthukrishnappa Nayakka’s first step in effecting the settlement 
of the Marava country was the deputation of Sadaika Deva Udayen 
Sethupathi to restore order in the Marava country.’ The date of 
these events is said to be 1605. This date is likely to be correct 
as the first Sethupathi inscription of the period belongs to 1607. 
It is probable that the Sethupathi was entrusted with the 
task of subduing the rebellious chiefs and was also given 
a free hand in dealing with the chiefs, on agreeing to 
pay a fixed tribute. He &st appears to have fortified Ramanatha- 
puram and Pogalur and arranged armed escorts to the pilgrims. The 
turbulent chiefs of the surrounding country were subdued and a 
strong Government was established at Kalaiyarkoil, Pattaman- 
galam and other places. Thus the Sethupathi proved his capacity to 
deal effectively with the situation and won the favour of the Nayak 
He also increased the Nayak’s revenue. Muthukrishnappa Nayakka 
was well pleased with the Sethupathi and he appointed Sadaika Deva 
as the chief of the Poligars and the viceroy of Marava Country by 
sprinkling the water of Ganges on his head and gave him the insi gn i a 
of dignity®. The Sethupathi started ruling the Marava country 
with the relegated authority. 


1. Caldwell, History of Tinnevelly, 1889, page 71. 

2. B. Sathianatha Iyer, History of the Nayaha of Madura, 1924, page 92. 

3. S. KrishnaBwamy lyengetr, History of the Nayaks of Madura, 1924, page 92. 

4. B. Sathianatha Iyer, History of the Nayaks of Madura, 1924, page 83. 

5. Baja Bama Bao, Bamnad Manttal. 


Early History of the Sethupathis. 

Nelson is of the view that Sadaika Deva was not appointed as 
the first Sethupathi, but was merely restored to his ancestral posses¬ 
sions. This view is supported by the Mackenzie’s manuscripts. 
The historical memorandum furnished to Nelson by Ponnusami 
Thevar, the then manager of Ramanathapuram Zamindar also 
supports this view. Raja Rama Rao, the author of Ramnad 
Manual, cites some copper plates ^ants issued by the former 
Sethupathi. These plates give information about one Venarasukonda 
Thevar who ruled over not only the Marava country, but also some 
parts of Ceylon. 

The main argument against all the theories supporting very an¬ 
cient origin of the Sethupathi is the singular absence of any reference 
in Pandya record. 

In Tamil literature also there is no reference to the Sethupathi. 
But the unmistakable impression one gets from the evidence available 
today is (1) that Sadaika Thevar was a lineal descendant of an ancient 
dynasty of Sethupathis and (2) that the Pandya, Chola and Vijaya- 
nagar domination over the Marava country was more nominal 
than real. 

The Sethupathi Dynasty—Sadaika Deva (1605—1621).—^From the 
epigraphicalevidences available, it is clear that Sadaika Deva had been 
a successful ruler and did much towards the peace and progress of the 
Marava country by clearing forests and encouraging cultivation. An 
inscription at Rameswaram records his gifts to the temple ; these 
are a grant of five villages in 1607, and another grant of lands to the 
temple. He also made grants to the temple at Tiruvadanai. He is 
said to have bestowed proper attention to the management of 
reUgious and charitable institutions of the country He also 
developed agriculture in the area and this gave incentive to many 
people to settle down permanently in what has once been described 
as “ the Desert passage ” of the Pandya county. The town 
of Ramanathapuram occupied an important place in the Marava 
country but had not yet become the main capital of the country. 
Pogalur which was fortified by Sadaika Deva was the capital®. 
Sadaika Deva remained a faithful vassal to the Madurai Nayak. 
The inscription at Rameswaram of Muthukrishnappa Nayakka, dated 
1608 referring to the construction of a temple in that year supports 
t his fact ®. He paid his tributes to the Nayak regularly. From the 
inscription of Sadaika Deva, it is evident that he was given much 
freedom of action and that Nayak’s sovereignty over him was more 
nominal than real. He was the first Sethupathi whose inscriptions 
have been discovered. 


1. Raja Rama Rao, Ramnad Manual, 

2. Pogalur situated about 10 miles north-west of Ramanathapuram now show# 
no signs of the glory that it is reputed to have attained once. 

3. Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, page 269. 




Sadaika Deva'^died in_1621 leaving four sons and a daughter, 
after ruling for 17 years. ”As regards the names of Sadaika Deva’s 
children historians like Sewell, Nelson and Raja Rama Rao the 
author of the Ramnad Manual hold different views. According to 
one of the family records, the Sethupathi’s sons were Koothan 
Ra^natha Sethupathi, Dalavai Ragunatha Sethupathi, 
Kaliyanapuli Deva and Paddanna Nayakka Deva, and the daughter 
was Kathalai Nachiar. 


Koothan Sethupathi (1621—1635) :—Koothan Sethupathi, 
Sadaika’s eldest son succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
father in 1621. His fourteen years ot reign was a prosperous and 
peaceful one. He made additional endowments to the Tiiuvadanai 
temple and enlarged the temple at Rameswaram. His reign seems 
to have been rather uneventful and barren of any pohticai change. 
He died in the year 1635 leaving a son, Sadaika and a daughter 
Gangayi Nachiar and his son Sadaika Deva 11 ascended the throne. ^ 

Sadaika Deva II Dalavoy Sethupathi (1635—^1646) :—His first 
two years of reign passed on without any major event. In his 
third regnal year, due to reasons unknown, he made known 
to the pubUc his decision to appoint his adopted son Ragunatha 
Deva as his successor. Upon this Battana Nayakka alias “Thampi”, 
an illegitimate son of the former Sethupathi, openly opposed 
the Sethupathi and made known his burning desire to oust him from 
the throne. He hastened to Madurai and was able to convince ihe 
Nayak that his claim to the thr one of the Sethupathi was legitimate, 
Sadaika II incurred the displeasure of the Madurai Nayak by his 
indifference to their authority. Thhumala Nayakka (1623—1659) 
who was then ruling from Madurai began to back Thampi, Thampi 
got himself appointed as the Sethupathi and then proceeded to Rama- 
nathapuram with a large escort and tried to persuade Sadaika II to 
abdicate in his favour. But Sadaika II, having decided to settle 
the issue at the point of sword and encouraged by the popular 
suppoit was prepared to meet the challenge. Thus war between the 
Nayak of Madurai on ihe one side and the Sethupathi of Ramanatha- 
puram on the other side became unavoidable. 

The issue connec.ed with the war are not clear. But the course 
of the war is graphically described in Ramappaiyan Ammanai “ one 
of the most vamable historical documents of the period.” To 
enforce his sovereign will, over the recalcitrant Sadaika 11, Thirumala 
gathered a large force under the generalship of Ramappaiya, 

Ramappaiyan Ammanai serves as the main source of inlbr- 
mation regarding the conduct of war. Like most of the historical 


1. Nelson., Maduza Conutry 1363, Pait III, page 12^, 
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ballads it has some anachronisms and '* confuses personalities and 
periods But the Ballad is full of details and narrates the war in a 
dramatic manner\ 

With Rangama Nayakka as his second in command, Ramappaiya 
set out on his punitive campaign. The vast army moved dong 
the Vaigai and at the end of the day bivouacked at Chinnaravuttan- 
palayam. The next day it reached Vandiyur. From there, after 
two days march they passed through Tiruppuvanam and reached 
Manavira Madurai (Manamadurai). Getting some inkling about 
the movement of the vast force, Sadaika grew furious and mustered 
all the force he could and marched against the Madurai army. He 
was ably supported by Vanniyan, Sadaika’s son-in-law, the 
bravest fighter of the day. The two annies clashed at Ariyandapura- 
kottai and the Marava army emerged victorious. The Madurai camp 
was plundered, and 300 of their men lay dead while the Maravas lost 
only 60. Ramappaiya, regaining his poise renewed the attack on the 
place the next day. In spite of stiff resistance from the Marava army, 
Ramappaiya captured Ariyandapurakottai. He persued the retreating 
Marava forces, came to Kadankudi crossed the Vaigai and at 
Avtiyuttikottai got up to the Marava force. In the fur ous engage¬ 
ment that ensured in which Sadaika Deva himself was wounded, the 
Madurai army gained the upper land. In spite of Vanniyan’s 
bravery, Sadaika had to retreat and Avtiyuttikottai was promptly 
occupied by Ramappaiya. Sadaika, still being pursued, crossed the 
channel to Rameswaram. 

At this juncture Thirumala Nayakka had to divert his attention and 
resources to the northern limits of his kingdom where the Sultan of 
Bijapur lay, poised for an invasion. Ramappaiya was sent there 
and after trouncing the Sultan, the General returned to resume his 
task in the Marava country. 

To lay siege to Rameswaram, Ramappaiya planned to build 
a bridge, thus, according to Ramappaiya Ammanai, he rebuilt the 
mythological Sethu. When he was discouraged by his followers, 
it is said that he himself carried the first stone. Soon the bridge was 
completed and the whole army marched on. Sadaika was able to 
secure the help of the Dutch from Ceylon. Thirumala Nayakka, 
in his turn, secured the help of the Portuguese. This fact is confirmed 

1. V. Bangaohary, in an article in the Indian Antiquary, Vol, XIV, 1916, give* 
an abstract of the ballad. The poem opens with an interview between Thinimala 
Nayakka and Bamappaiya soon after the news of Sadaika Deva’s intrasigence was 
received. Thinimala hesitates to send a force and says that those who went to war 
with the Marava country never returned. The General replies that the ann of the 
Nayaka which have conquered Tanjore, Mysore, Bengal (Sic), Kongu and Malayalam 
could not fail against the Maravas. Thirumala reluctantly consents and General 
seta out after worshipping Minakshi. All most all the poligars of the country chiefs and 
feudatories assembled there. There are the Papaia Nayakka of Madurai and lingama 
ofNattam. The Tottiyan chiefs, Gonduma, Ettappa Koppaiya, Irchaka, 
Puchiohi, Muthiyah, Kattabomma, Obala Bomma, Mallappa K^akshi, Palli 
Chinnama, Kandama Chinnabsla, Appaiya, Tumbichi, Bottana and Bodi and all the 
gallent men were there to try their strength against the Marava. A considerable 
number of Marava chiefs alw espoused the cause of Thirumala Nayakka. Even the 
Moran of Temkasi, the king of Kanjinad and the king Colombo sent some force*. 
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by the Portuguese records and the Jesiut letters*. These records 
rrfer to the naval battles between the two forces. During the fight 
Vanniyan, Sadaika’s able General lost his life. Ramappaiya soon 
over powered the Sethupathi and brought him to Madurai *. He 
was kept a as prisoner in the capital and Thampi was installed as the 
Sethupathi. Thampi proved unpopular in the Marava country and 
Ragunatha Deva and Narayana Deva, nephews of the former 
Sethupathi bitterly opposed him. Once again anarchy raised its 
head all over the Marava country. His inability to restore peace 
and order was soon demonstrated. The Bairagis a fanatic sect of 
Vaishnava devotees, who visited Rameswaram at this time, impor¬ 
tuned Thirumala to restore Sadaika*. Realising that only Sadaika 
Deva can restore order, Thirumala released him and gave him back 
his country. 

Sadaika ruled for a few years until he was murdered by Thampi. 
To satisfy all the claimants, Thirumala divided the Marava country 
into three parts about the year 1646, the sub-division with Rama- 
nathapuram as the capital was given to Ragunatha Deva, while Siva- 
ganga was allotted to Thampi and Tiruvadanai to Tanaka Deva. 

Ragunatha Deva Alias Thirumala Sethupathi (1647—1672.);— 
Tanaka Deva passed away shortly after the partition. Ra^natha 
Sethupathi immediately annexed Tiruvadanai. With Thampi’s com¬ 
pliance he annexed the towns of Mannarkoil, Pattukottai, Deva- 
kottai, Arantangi and Tiruvarur from the Raja of Thanjavur*. 
Thampi himself was getting restless at the extension of Ragunatha’s 
territory. But he died suddenly. Thus Ragunatha found himself 
the ruler of a very extensive kingdom and became a veritable rival 
to the Madurai Nayak himself in point of territory and influence. 
And an opportunity came for Ragunatha to demostrate his might. 

The ruler of Mysore, Kanthirava Narasa Raja, had been waiting 
to avenge his defeat in the hands of Thirumala in 1625^ After 
gathering considerable strength and realising that the Sultan d 
Bijapur would not attack him, he invaded the province of Satya 
TrinTigalam in Thirumala’s territory, in 1656. From there he marche i 
towards Madurai, capturing hundreds of men and women and 
depriving them of their noses, as a method of torture ®. ThirumaU' 
Nayahka, who was in his sick bed appealed to his faithful vassal for 

1. K. Sathianatha Iyer, History of the Nayaks of Madura—1924, page 123. 

2 JJ’elson and Raja Rama Rao, the author of Ramnad Manual talk of Bamappai- 
ya’s death during the campaign. But the evidences in Ramappaiyan Ammanai 
and the History of Oamataea Oovtrnors are against it. An inscription of 1648, from 
Srisailam refers to Ramappaiya’s time and it is inferred that the General died soma 
year* after the Marava Campaign. 

3. Ramnad Manual, page 216. 

4. There is no record epigraphioal or otherwise to prove that the modem 
Thanjavur District was ever under the Sethupathi’s. It is presumed that 
Baghunatha’s control over conquered areas was merely nominal. 

6. V. Rangaeharya—^Indian Antiquary, 1916, page 166. 

6. B. Sathianatha Iyer, History of the Nayaks of Madura, 1924, page 111!. 
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assistance. Ragunatha with remarkable tact levied in a single day 
25,000 men and marched towards Madurai to protect the city and 
save the honour of his overlord. In two sanguinary battles, the 
Sethupathi trounced the Mysore forces, with the help of 35,000 men 
of Thirumala and drove the Mysore army beyond the Province of 
Dindigal. The Sethupathi thus brought the “ war of the noses”, 
as it came to be called to a successful end. As a Jesuit father, 
Ant-De-Procuza wrote, “ the ruin of Madurai would have been 
assured but for the help rendered by the Sethupathi 

Thirumala Nayakka was greatly pleased with his vassal and gave 
him the title “ Thirumalai Sethupathi "and also “ the protector of 
the Queen’s Thali (the sacred string)” GeueH) because he 

had saved Thirumala’s life.* The Sethupathi ^ was granted 
the privilege of using the lion faced palanquin, 
ueteDA©) a unique feature of the Madurai royal house hold. The 
Nayak relieved the Sethupathi of paying the tribute for ever and 
added to the Sethupatlu’s territory villages of Tiruppuvanam 
Tiruchuli and Pallimadam. 

On behalf of the Nayak, the Sethupathi had to face a Moham- 
mdean rebellion led by Khutab Khan, which was easily suppressed*. 
This earned him the title “protector of the country "{besa Kavalan- 
But a more formidable task awaited him. For 
some still unknown reason poligar of Ettaiyapuram, one of the 
powerful poligar of the day, gathered a number of contumacious 
poligars around himself and raised the banner of revolt against the 
Madurai king. The task of quelling the disaffection was entrusted to 
Ragunatha Sethupathi. Sethupathi led a force, defeated the 
confederation of the poligars and put the poligar of Ettaiyapuram 
to death. He severely punished the allied poligars and tranquilised 
the Tirunelveli country. In appreciation of the Sethupathi’s 
achievement, the Nayak granted him a large slice of territory in the 
confines of Mannarkoil in Tirunelveli Province. He was also made 
the protector of the pearl fishery which was an important source of 
revenue to the Nayak. 

Ragunatha’s reign left an impact on the cultural sphere of the 
Marava country also. To honour his overlord, the Sethupathi 
decided to introduce Telugu,the Nayaks’mother tongue in die Marava 
country. He made Telugu the alternate language in his court at 
Ramanathapuram. One of his still extent documents, a palm leaf 
record dated 1658 purporting to be an order issued by him for the 
appointment of Sankara Iyer, the priest of Rajeswari Ammankoil 
within the palace of Ramanathapuram, bears the Telugu seal of the 
Sethupathi. 

1. A copper plate record meatioas all the titlee of Kasonatha. It’i* ''datud, 
the Saka 1689. Beport on Annual Epigraphy, 1938, pa^ 92. 

2. Baatnad liamtal —page 219. 
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It was Ragunatha who Introduced the Navarathiri (Nine nights 
festival) in this part of south India. This festival was celebrated 
with great pomp and splendour in Madurai by the Nayaks. 
Thirumala Nayakka presented Ragunatha with a Durga Peedam 
(an alter of the Goddess Durga) and permitted him to celebrate 
the Navarathiri festival in his own kingdom with the same pomp and 
magnific ftnca. To the present day the celebrations at Rajeswari 
/4mwa«ko/7 at Ramanathapuram and at Rameswaram temple are 
according to the ori^al arrangement effected by Ragunatha 
Sethupathi. 


The last years of this celebrated Sethupathi were marred by the 
estrangement of relationship between the Nayak and himself. It 
appears, thou^ the Sethupathi himself was very faithful to his over 
lord at Madurai, that the Nayak watched the increase in the power 
and influence of his vassal with suspicion and feared, quite unwarran- 
tedly that he may one day begin to assert his power. To 
forestall him, the Nayak peremptorily invaded the Sethupathi’s 
territory. The Jesuit father Ant-De-Procuza’s letters throw ample 
H^t on the development of those days. The Nayak seized Puduk- 
kottai, Manamadurai and Tiruppattur and “certain other less 
important places”. Then he captured the fortress of Kalaiyarkoil. 
But the Marava army familiar with the ground they were fighting 
on harried the Madurai forces avoiding an open engagement. The 
Nayak had to withdraw to Madurai to conduct some ceremonies 
that were already overdue, leaving his generals to continue the 
operations. The Sethupathi, realising that the Madurai forces 
were at a disadvantageous position, while fighting in his territory 
covered with large patches of forests, easily wrested back some of the 
places captured by them. The Nayak soon abandoned his attempts 
at humbling the Sethupathi, but kept with him a few strongholds in 
the Marava country. The Sethupathi was deeply grieved to accept 
the defeats his forces suffered in the earlier stages of the invasion. 
From then on, he devoted himself to measures to be taken for the 
Improvement of his territory and even refused to give interview to 
visitors. Father Ant-De-Procuza was not able to see the Sethupathi 
during this period’. 


Rag unatha built a village at Rameswaram which was so located 
as to be accessible throu^ the bridge built by Ramappaiya. From 
then on, he spent most of his days at Rameswaram. He 
Immortalised his name in the atmals of Rameswaram by performing 
the Hiranyagarbha’' sacrifice and thus won the title Hiranya- 
garbhayaj which aU the subsequent Sethupathis assumed. He 
demonstrated his piety and zeal by his munificent acts. For the 
support of several brahmin families he granted fifty villages. 
Ragunatha endowed to Kothandaraman Choultry in Rameswaram 


BouiiiAd Manual, page 21S. 
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and the temples at Anaiyur, Melachirnppottu, Velimuthy, Vadathafc* 
Knlam and Tiruchuli. He also made ^ants to the Tiruvadutural 
Mutt in the Thanjavur District. He built the Vanasankari Amman 
temple at Ramanathapuram. After an attack of and recovery from 
small-pox, he constructed a Mariamman temple at his capital. After 
an eventful and glorious reign of twenty-five years, Ragunatha died 
in the Tamil month of Ani in 1674^, leaving the throne to his nephew 
Rajasurya Thevar, son of Narayana Thevar*. 

Raiasurya Sethupathi —1674:—Rajasurya’s reign lasted only 
for six months and during this period he got himseLT 
involved in the intrigues of the Thanjavur Court and lost his 
life in the process. Alagiri, an ally, of Chokkanatha Nayakka 
of Madurai (1659—1682) was ruling Thanjavur. Chengamaladas, 
an aspirant to the power with the support of Ekoji, a Maxatha 
free hooter, challenged the former’s position. Rajasurya support^ 
the cause of Chengamaladas against Chokkanatha.* The details 
of the coalition are unknown. But Dalavay Venkatakrishnappa 
who was commander-in-chief of the Nayak’s forces in their ope¬ 
rations in Thanjavur, managed to capture Rajasurya and 
subsequently put him to death*. Rajasurya did not leave any legal 
heir behind him and as a result an inter regnum followed. Ihe 
Maravas had to choose a ruler. After some disagreement among 
them they chose Ragunatha alias Kilavan Sethupathii the former 
Sethupathi’s illegitimate son. 

Kilavan Sethupathi (1674—1710):-—The reign of Kilavan Sethu¬ 
pathi was of great significance for more than one reason. Being 
a capable administrator and a skillful soldier, he raised the prestige 
of the Marava country and made it a force to be reckoned wiA. 
He extricated the Marava country from the Nayak overlordship 
and declared himself independent. It was during his reign that 
Pudukkottai emerged as a separate entity. 

He was unscrupulous in his methods to make his position 
secure. His first task towards this direction was the execution of two 
of his associates, who assisted him to win the throne, lest they should 
prove rivals to tumself. 

The Sethupathi played a prominent and active role in foiling the 
attempts of one Rustom Khan to establish a Muslim dsmasty in 
Tiruchirapalli®, Rustom Khan, a favourite soldier of Cholianatha, 


1. It waa held by some historians that his reign ended in 1672. But this theory 
stands reflected now. The last inscription of Bagonatha is the one at Hanumanta* 
gudu dated 1673-74—^Nayaks of Madura, page 184. 

2. An inscription dated Saka 1589 found at Tiruppattur (Bamanathaparam 
District) mentions the following titles of Bagonatha iTevai Nagar^pan, Setnmula- 
rakshaks Durandaran. 

3. B. Sathianatha Iyer, The History of the Nayafcs of Madura, 1924, page 184. 

4. V. Vridhagirisan, The Nayaka of Tanjore. 1942, page 166. 

6. According to Leon Besse (La Mission da Madura. _ page 3)the capital WM 
temoved from M^urai and transferred to Tiruchirappalli in 1619. 
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’was & cavalry officer in the Nayak force. When Chokkanatha 
Nayakka was deposed his younger brother Muthulinga Nayakka 
alias Muthu Alakadu became the king. Rustom Khan was 
hatching a plot to usurp the throne. When Muthulinga was away 
from the fortress of Tiruchirappalli, he closed the gates and assumed 
royal authority. To win popular approval, he released Chokkanatha 
from prison. He was able to maintain himself in power for two 
years, but he failed to organise a strong and efficient administration. 
When Rustom Khan’s weakness as a i^er was demonstrated by his 
total failure to conduct the defence effectively during the siege of 
Tiruchirappalli by the Mysoreans in 1680, Kilavan Sethupathi with 
the help of some poUgars, the chief among whom was Chinna Katri 
Nayakka of Kaimivadi and some other adherents of Chokkanatha, 
managed to over power Rustom Khan and murdered him. Chokka¬ 
natha and the Nayak kingdom were thus saved from the tyranny of 
Rustom Khan. In recognition of this valuable help, Chokkanatha 
conferred on the Sethupathi the title of Para Raja Kesari (Lion to 
Foreign Kings) and the services of one Kumara Pillai were transferred 
to the Sethupathi. Kumara Pillai later became the Dalavay of the 
Sethupathi. 

After the death of Chokkanatha Nayakka in 1682, the Sethupathi 
began to assert his independence gradually. In 1686, according to 
Nelson, he espoused the cause of Venkatakrishna, the former Dala¬ 
vay of the Nayak and who had now raised the banner of revolt. 
Chengamaladas, the last of the Thanjavur Nayaks also joined hands 
with them in an attack against Madurai *. It was agreed that the 
Sethupathi should cede to Thanjavur for a term of twelve years 
the districts lying between Pamban and Pudukkottai inconsideration 
of the nffiitary help that would be rendered by Chengamaladas *. But 
tffis proposed campaign against Muthu Virappa Nayakka III did not 
materiaUse, since the Dalavay at Ramanathapuram, Kumara Pillai 
did not approve of the Sethupathi’s plans. The Dalavay made futile 
attempts to capture the Sethupathi and Venkatakrishnappa and 
hand them over to the Nayak as traitors. But the Sethupathi 
getting intelligence of his plans foiled his schemes and tortured him 
and his family to ignoble death. 

These intrigues provoked Muthu Virappa Nayakka III to set 
out on a punitive campaign against the Marava country. Chenga¬ 
maladas sent his forces to help the Sethupathi. The forces of the 
Nayak at the initial stages overran the whole of the Marava country. 
An indecisive engagement took place near Ramanathapuram. A 
few days later, a decisive battle was fought, in which the forces of 
Chen gama ladas sent under the command of Varabogi Pandithan, 
took part. The Sethupathi emerged victorious and the forces of the 
Nayak had to beat a hasty retreat. This brought the war to a close 


1. V. Vridhagirisan, The Nayaks of Taajore, 1942, page 167. 

2. Nalaon, The Madui* wmntry, 868. Fai-t UI, page 218. 
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!jOOri ihe Sethupathi found himself at war with the ruler ot 
Thanjavur. Trouble arose over the terms of the treaty signed in 
1686 between the Sethupathi and the Nayak of Thanjavur. The 
Sethupathi peremptorily undertook an invasion and succeeded in 
capturing the fortress of Arantangi, Tirumayamkottai, Piranmalai 
and all the territory south of Ambari river. Mangammal, who was 
the Nayak regent of the Madurai country at this period wanted to 
put a check to the growing power of the Sethupathi. In 1702, 
Dalavay Narasappaiya, securing the help of the Thanjavur forces 
marched against the Marava country. But the Sethupathi was too 
powerfulfor him and the Dalavay lost his hfe in the campaign. The 
Marava|,army proved superior to the war-worn Madurai forces 
because\it was recruited almost entirely from one stock of people. 
The military administration was so well carried on that the Sethupathi 
could^coilect even 30,000 or 40,000 men in a week. This military 
superiority of the Marava country was an important factor in securing 
her political freedom from the Nayak control. After his victory 
in the war, Kilavan convinced of his armed might became an 
independent ruler. He strengthened his defence establishments. 

The Thanjavur ruler was waiting for an opportunity to invade 
the Marava kingdom. In 1709 when the Sethupathi’s domain was 
subjected to severe famine and cyclonic floods, the Thanjavur 
forces entered his country. But Kilavan was able to repel the 
attack successsfuUy. He pursued the retreating Thanjavur forces and 
captured the Arantangi fortress. The Thanjavur ruler submissively 
sued for peace. 

Another significant event of Oavan’s reign was the advent of 
Pudukkottai royal house as a subordinate vassal to the Ramanatha* 
puram kingdom. The author of Ramnad Manual narrates an 
amorous exploit of Kilavan and the consequential establishment of 
Pudukkottai\ Ragunatha a vassal of Kilavan was attempting to 
detatch Pudukkottai from the Marava country and merge it with 
the territory of the Thanjavur ruler. It so happened, at this juncture 
that Kilavan found himself in love with Kathdi, sister of the contu¬ 
macious Ragunatha. The Sethupathi married her and in order to 
placate her brother, appointed him the chief of Pudukkottai with 
the title Ragunatha Tondaiman *. 

In the year 1710, this remarkable ruler died. It is said that his 
wives, 47 in number burnt themselves alive with the body of the 
Sethupathi thus performing the age long Sathi, The author of 
Ramanathapuram Manual gives a graphic description of this 
ceremony®. 

Another significant event that took place in the reign of this 
Sethupathi should be mentioned. The capital of the Marava country 
was changed fiom Pogalur to Ramanathapuram. Kilavan 

1. Kamnad Manual—page 226, 

2. Pudukkottai, however, soon became independent while all other pohgars were 

ven the status of a Zamindar and their territories came to be called Zamindaria. 

udukkottai remained a native state till its merger with the Indian Union. 

>. Ramnad Manual—page 226. 
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demolished the mud walls that surrounded Ramanathapuram 
and erected a stone fortress which consisted of a strong wall 27 feet 
high and 5 feet thick surrounded by a deep ditch. The royal palace 
was built in the centre of the fort and this extensive building is still 
existing in Ramanathapuram. This palace is also surrounded by a 
stone wall. Outside the palace walls, towards the west a reservoir 
was dug, Mugavai Urani as it was called with arrangements for the 
rain waters to collect there, as a provision against the severe drought 
of the dry season. Grateful of this beneficient act, the people of the 
area gave him the title Mugavai Urani Ayya (Lord of the Mugavai 
Urani). Kilavan endowed the temples of the country, profusely 
and spent a part of his wealth in charitable works. The temples at 
Tiruppullani, Mudukulattur, Tiruchuli, Rameswaram and the 
Chatram (choultry) at Pudumadam were endowed by him. At 
Tonitorai he built a new choultry. 

Kilavan Sethupathi’s reign is important for the work of Father 
De Britto in the field of propagating Christian faith. The subject 
has been extensively treated by Nelson and Father Bstrand*. 
Father John De Britto of the Madura Mission made the Marava 
Country as the centre of his work and incurred the wrath of the 
Sethupathi by his proselyting zeal. Born in Lisbon in 1647, John De 
Britto, spurned aside the mundane attractions of a distinguished 
political career at home and not paying heed to pleadings of his 
mother and the persuation of Government authorities became a 
Noviciate with the intention of becoming a missionary*. His 
piety and devotion gradually increased and he decided to dedicate 
his life for the spread of Christianity in India. In 1673, he left for 
India and spent three years in Goa before coming to Madurai in 
March 1680 along with Andre Freire, another missionary. De 
Britto boldly chose the Marava country as the field of his work 
wherein no missionary had stepped in since the persecutions 17 years 
before. 

The Madura Mission had considerably spread Christianity in 
the Marava country. Andre Feire, a famous missionary of the 
Madura Mission, in a letter dated 1666 refers to the conversion of 
a well known Marava captain’. This probably led to the terrible 
persecution of Christians in 1669. Though there was no organized 
policy of campaign for persecution, the periodical wars and other 
pestilences added to the troubles of the missionaries. 

By his work in the Marava country De Britto acquired great 
reputation and even miracles are attributed to him. It appears De 
Britto was practising what has now come to be known as “ faith 
healing ”. His hold on Tiriya Thevar a member of the Ramanatha- 
puram royal house increased, when he cured TiriyaThevar of a serious 
ailment. After his ecovery from illness, Tiriya Thevar embraced 

iTNeUon, The Madura country, 1868, Vol. HI, page 217. 

2. B. Sathianatha Iyer, History of the Nayaka of Madura, pages 124—199. 

t. Father Betrand, La Miaaion du Madura, 1847, VoL IH, page 229. 



Christianity and renewed his hostility with Kilavan Sethupathl. 
Tiriya decided to renounce polygamy and sever his connections 
with all his wives save one. The ladies of Tiriya’s harem, failing 
in their attempts to win him back, made a representation to Kilavan 
Sethupathi and implored him to protect them. Kathali one of the 
wives of Tiriya and a niece of Kilavan, met the Sethupathi and entrea¬ 
ted him to punish the missionary. Spurred to action by her pleadings 
Kilavan ordered Tiriya Thevar to arrest the missionary and 
to demolish all his churches. Not content with this Kathali induced 
a brahmin named Pampavanam well known for his opposition to 
De Britto’s missionary activities to lead a deputation of brahmins to 
the Sethupathi and tell him that the safety of theMarava countprwas 
imperilled by the progress of Christianity. They said that if Kilavan 
were to permit the preaching of this foreign faith, the whole kingdom 
may become Christian in a year or two and that Tiriya would then 
be able to usurp the Marava throne. Kilavan immediately resolved 
upon action. 

Tiriya Thevar was summoned to the Court and the Sethupathi 
himself interrogated him, Tiriya boldly, declared that it was a fact 
that De Britto was preaching Christianity, converting people to the 
faith and building churches in the Marava country. Tiriya Thevar’s 
status prevented the infuriated Sethupathi from punishing him for 
such insolent answer. Tiriya was a member of the royal family and 
was more closely related to that family than the illegitimate KUavan 
himself. Whence, Kilavan decided to inflict on De Britto the 
punishment which he was not able to inflict on Tiriya and ordered 
the arrest of the Missionary who was then camping at a village called 
Muni. He was arrested along with another brahmin follower 
of his and two catechists by a company of soldiers on the 8th 
January. One of the three others arrested was a subject of,the 
Madurai king, but he refused to avail himself of the release 
that was offered. The four prisoners were chained and attached by 
long ropes to the saddles of four horses ridden by the soldiers and 
were dragged along. De Britto was comforted by groups of Christians 
who had gathered all along the route after hearing the news of his 
arrest. The prisoners were made to run fast and were whipped 
whenever they showed any sight of exhaustion. At Hanumantha- 
gudi their destination for the day, De Britto was led to an open space 
and ordered to utter the name Siva and on refusing he was subjected 
to innumerable torture.' 

On 11th January the prisoners were taken to Ramanathapuram 
and thrown inside a prison. A few days later the Sethupathi, who was 
away from the capital returned. Tiriya Thevar, who was still in the 
capital tried his utmost to secure the release of De Britto. But the 
brahminical opposition to this move was formidable. However, 
the Sethupathi desisted from doing any harm to De Britto in Rama¬ 
nathapuram, because Tiriya was present there and there was also 

I. Raja Rama Boo, Baninad Manual, page lil-144. 


the fear which the Sethupathi shared that De Britto being a miracle 
worker might bring great calamity if he was harmed in any way. 
The number of Christians in the Marava country was also consider¬ 
able and the Sethupathi thought it would be impolitic to incur their 
displeasure. 

The Sethupathi met the situation by issuing a proclamation that 
De Britto was banished from his realm and sent under 
escort to his brother who was Governor of Oriyur, a fortress on the 
northern frontier of the Marava country situated on the nwQzPamban. 
Sethupathi also sent a secret despatch to his brother instructing him 
to behead the missionary. De Britto arrived in Oriyur on the 31st 
January, but his execution did not take place immediately. The 
Governor’s wife who was a Christian implored her husband to 
spare De Britto. But her tears were of no avail and on the 4th 
February 1693, De Britto was led to an elevated site over looking the 
fortress and was beheaded. In a frenzy of sadism, his head and 
limbs were cut off and hung up as a warning to all Christians. His 
remains were not handed over to his followers for burial but were 
exposed to the birds. But with great difficulty, some of his followers 
successfully evaded the guards and gathering his skull and a few 
other bones, gave him a burial.' 

Thiru Udaya Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi 1710- 
1725:—Thiru Udaya Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatha Thevar son of 
Kadamba Thevar and a nephew of Kilavan succeeded to the throne. 
Amidst ceremonial pomp he was crowned on a Vijayadasami day and 
this accounts for the prefix “ Vijaya ” in his second name. He 
was constantly troubled by his rivad Bhavani Sankara, an illegitimate 
son of Kilavan. He had to keep his forces in constant readiness for 
any mili tary undertaking. Though this challenge to his position 
considerably retarded the growth of administrative institutions, 
the Sethupathi was able to introduce some reforms. 

He resorted order in the revenue system of the country. From 
Madurai efficient accountants were brought and precise accounts of 
the villages were drawn up. To facilitate soimd administration he 
divided die coxmtry into ei^t revenue districts. For military pur¬ 
poses he divided the country into seventy two divisions, and appointed 
chieftains as the heads of each division, which was granted to them 
free of any tribute as long as the service was upheld. He built 
forts at Rajasingamangalam, Oriyur, Aranthangi, Tiruppattur, 
Kamudi and Pamban. Thiru Udaya made his mark in the field 
of religion also. Himself pious and devout, he granted several 
Dharmasanams (grants) to the brahmins. He performed ‘Hiranya- 
garbha Yagam' at Ramanathapuram and endowed the Kothanda 
Romaswamy temple of the same place. His special devotion to the 


l. Kelaoo. Madorft Goontry. 1868, VoL m, p«iges 817-220. 




ftameswaram temple expressed itself in the form of his munMcent 
grants. He made important additions to the great temple and 
himself attended it as frequently as his position as a ruler could 
permit. He offered worship daily in the evenings in the temple. 
To facilitate this practice he maintained a constant relay of horses 
posted all along Ae route from Ramanathapuram to Tonitorai 
(37 miles). He geared up the administration and carefully attended 
to the care and conveyance of the pil^ims to Rameswaram. To 
assist them, the Sethupathi appointed his own son-in-law, to whom 
he had given in marriage his two daughters, to the command of the 
Pamban port with explicit orders that he should assist the pligrims 
in their passage over the channel and afterwards in their weari¬ 
some march across to Dhanushkodi. * 

Thiru Udaya Thevar’s reign marked the beginning of the 
Sivaganga Zamindari. Nallukottai Udaya Thevar won the favour of 
the Sethupathi and got the daughter of the Sethupathi, Agilandeswari 
Nachiar, married to his son Sasivarna Thevar with the dowry in the 
form of lands enough to maintain 1,000 men. 

The famine which held the whole of Marava country in its 
deadening grip for nearly a decade since the death of Kilavan, 
ceased in 1720. Abundant rains and the subsequent rich harvest 
filled the graneries. But the tranquility of Thiru Udayar’s reign was 
marred by the events that led to the connection of the Pamban and 
Rameswaram by a bridge. The Sethupathi was infuriated by the 
news of the levy of an unauthorised tax by his son-in-law, who had 
been earlier entrusted with the task of protecting the pilgrims, and 
had him put to death inspite of the entreaties of his two daughters. 
TTie widows burnt themselves in their husband’s funeral pyre. TTieir 
memory is still preserved in the two choultries Akka Madam cmd 
Thangachchi Madam built over their remains on the road from 
Pamban to Rameswaram. 

Thiru Udaya, in the last years of his reign had to meet the 
challenge of the combined armies of three powers. Bhavani Sankara 
the imposter secured the help of the ruler of Thanjavur in his 
designs against the Marava Country. Pudukkottai Chieftain, a 
brother-in-law of Kilavan Sethupathi, also encouraged Bhavani San¬ 
kara and the three forces combined to attack the Marava Country. 
The Sethupathi marched to Arantangi where he met the combined 
army. A few indecisive engagements were fought. Before the 
operations could be pursued further, an epidemic broke out in the 
Sethupathi’s camp and in addition to his men, he also lost his wives 
and sons. Not long after this bereavement the Sethupathi, himsiil f 
feU a victim to the epidemic and it proved fatal after he was removed 
to Ramanathapuram in 1720. Greatly demoralised the Marava 

1, The Sethupathi’s son-in-law, motivated by a desire to make his name for 
beneficienoe to the temple struck upon a plan to collect money for the purpose. 
Be levied a small boat-fee from all the passenger who crossed over Seom the 
io Rameswaram and out of the money so aoguiied ha laid • rood, 8 miUf jg kogA 
betveoa Pwnbaa and Ramaswanm. 
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forces withdrew. The death of the Sethupathi was a signal to a 
dispute over the succession which brought &e ultimate collapse of 
the kingdom itself.* 

Even before his death the Sethupathi, having lost his sons, had 
nominated Tanda Theva, a member of the royal family as his 
successor. But Bhavani Sankara once again tried diplomacy to win 
his claim. Through the support of his mother-in-law, a Principal 
concubine of the deceas^ Sethupathi, Bhavani Sankara 
secured popular support and became the Sethupathi. Tanda 
Theva managed to get the support of the Pudukkottai 
chief and the Nayak at Madurai and tried to buy of 
his royal with the promise of territorial cession. His over¬ 
tures bearing no fruits, he laid seize to Arantangi. Bhavani Sankara 
horrified at the strength of Tanda Theva, took refuge in theThanjavur 
court. He concluded a treaty with the Raja of Thanjavur by which 
he agreed to transfer all his territories north of Pamban to the king of 
Thanjavur in return for his help against his rival. After two or 
three months Bhavani Sankara with a large army from Thanjavur 
invaded the Marava country. The allies of Tanda Theva came to his 
help. Madurai sent a few soldiers, and the Pudukkottai army 
encamped near the Thanjavur army. The Thanjavur forces 
easily dispersing the Marava force attacked the Pudukkottai army. 
The two sons of the Pudukkottai ruler fell in the hands of the 
Thanjavur General and the former came to terms quickly. Then 
Ramanathapuram was invested and the fort was ruined and captured. 
Bhavani Sankara was once again declared as the Sethupathi. 

Bhavani Sankara could never win the good will of his subjects and 
vassels and his administration only hastened his fall. He treated 
the poligars under him injudiciously. Sasivarna Peria Udaya 
Thevar was deprived of his Palayam of Vallikottai, one of the eight 
revenue districts of the Marava country. He fled to the Thanjavur 
court and won the favour of the king who was already angiy vrith 
Bhavam Sankara for his repudiation of his treaty’ obligations. 
Kattaya Thevar, brother of the late Sethupathi Tanda Theva who had 
fled from Ramanathapuram during the time of its capture by Bhavani 
Sankara had also taken refuge at Thanjavur. These two refugees soon 
became good allies. They jointly induced the king of Thanjavur to 
provide them with a force to invade the Marava country on condition 
of ceding him the territories north of Pamban. The Thanjavur 
king agreed to this he Marava country was invaded and 
Bhavani Sankara was defeated and taken as prisoner to Thanjavur 
in 1729. 

The logical sequel to the invasion of the Marava country was 
its partition among the three powers. All the territories north of 
Pamban was taken by Thanjavur and the remainder of the country 
was parcelled out into five portions in 1733 ; three of the five were 
ceded to Kattaya Thevar, who occupied the throne with the title 
Kumara Muthu Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi, and the other two 

I. B. SathiaoAtlka Iyer, Biatory of Ut* Nodyaka of ICvlara, 1834^ pi^ 137. 





went to the poUgar refugee and an ally of Kattaya Thevar, who was 
to become later the Raja of Sivaganga. The inevitable result of 
the partition was that the Sethupathi ceased to be an influencing 
factor in poUtics and the Raja of Sivaganga gradually outshone him. 

The reduced Marava country over which Kattaya Thevar started 
his reign was called Peria Vadagai (larger country) which formed the 
later Ramanathapuram Zamindari. True to the tradition of the Sethu- 
pa^i dynasty, Kattaya Thevar was also very liberal in his religious 
and charitable endowments. He constructed the Thangachchimatam 
in the island of Rameswaram and Tittanadadanam chatram near 
Tiruvadanai. Balasubrantaniaswamy temple at Ramanathapuram 
owes its existence to Ais Sethupathi. Temples at Rameswaram, 
Kilakkarai and Tiruppullani were also richly endowed. About 
twenty villages were granted to the brahmins as Dharmasams. Two 
of his leading civil servants, Pradonw as they were called, Ramalinga- 
Pillai and Vairavan Servai, who were in charge of the revenue 
administration of the country built temples respectively at Kulavayal 
and Peruvayal and got them endowed by the Sethupathi. 

With Kattaya Thevar the histoty of the united Marava kingdom 
ceases. The kingdom which in its palmiest days of the Kilavan 
Sethupathi had covered an extent of five thousand square miles was 
reduced to a small principality in the days of Kattaya Thevar. He 
was succeeded by his son Siva Kumar Muthu Vijaya Ragunatha 
Theva in 1736. 

Siva Kumara ruled till 1748 and his 12 years of reign was unevent¬ 
ful. He also endowed temples and choultries. He built the chatram 
called Akka Madam, reference to which had been made earlier. 
In the year 1748, the Sethupathi died without any issue and his 
minister and Dalavay Vellayan Servaigar nominated Racka Thevar, 
a cousin of the late Kattaya Thevar as the successor. 

Sethupathi Racka Thevar ruled for barely one year. The most 
important event that occured in his reign was an invasion of the 
Marava Country, by her traditional foe, the Raja of Thanjavur 
which was successfully repulsed by Dalavay Veflayan Servaigar. 
The Dalavay also conducted a number of punitive expeditions 
against several of the intransient poligars of Tirunelveli. The 
Sethupathi soon grew alarmed at the increase in the power and 
prestige of the Dalavay and ordered him to come back. On his 
return the Dalavay rebelled against the Sethupathi who had to flee 
to save his life, to Pamban. He was however, pursued and taken 
prisoner. Vellayan Servaigar, the king maker, then deposed Racka 
Thevar and placed on the throne Sella Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatha 
Sethupathi in 1749. 

Sella Thevar ruled for 13 years. In the initial years of his reign 
another invasion from Thanjavur was firmly met by the Dalavay 
Vellayan Servaigar. In 1752, captain Cope had taken possession 
of a part of Madurai country on behalf of the Raja of Mysore. The 
Dalavay^VeUayan Servaigar and Thandavaraya Pillai the minister 
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of Sivaganga principality besieged and forced Captain Cope to 
capitulate. The Dalavay installed the adopted son of Minakshi 
(1732—36) on the throne. But he was, however, deposed by the 
agents of Mohammed Ali, the Nawab of Arcot. The Dalavay of Ram- 
anathapuram again attacked Madurai and defeated the 
Mohammedan forces. They were, however, allowed to hold Madurai 
in a tributory capacity and as a vassal of ]^manathapuram on the 
condititon that they disavowed the Nawab’s authority. 

In the Carnatic wars between Mohammed Ali and Chanda Sahib, 
in which the French were backing Chanda Sahib and the English 
the former, the Sethupathi first took sides with Chanda Sahib. But 
subsequently in 1755 he sent a deputation to the English apologising 
for his conduct and requested to be received into an alliance with the 
English. He offered to cede to the Company two settlements on 
the Marava coast which would greatly facilitate their communications 
with Tirunelveli where the poligar wars were being fought. Col. 
Heron was so convinced about the desirability of accepting the offer 
that he signed an agreement with the Sethupathi without consulting 
the Presidency authorities. The Sethupathi then ordered 5,000 men 
under the command of his brother Subbaraya Thevar to march and 
assist the East India Company in reducing the Tirunelveli poligars. 
But the king of Thanjavur and the Tondairaan, also allies of the 
Company vehemently protested to the Presidency authorities who 
directed Col. Heron to break off all further communications with the 
Sethupathi. The Raraanathapuram troops were ordered to march 
back to their capital while they were within 5 miles of Tirunelveli. 

The Dutch were trying hectically at this period to secure a foot 
hold in the country. They managed to win the friendship of Sella 
Thevar and presented to him articles of great value. They sought 
his permission to establish trading settlements in his country. In 
1759, the Sethupathi granted the required permission by entering into 
a treaty with them. The Dutch, however, were not allowed to 
fortify their factories. The Dutch violated this clause after some 
time and consequently found themselves prisoners of the Sethupathi 
in his capital. They were released after they apologized for their act. 
It appears, that the Dutch were maintaining cordial relationship 
with the Sethupathi even after this episode. Sella Thevar breathed his 
last in the year 1762 and was succeeded by his sister’s son, a child, 
two monffis old. 

Soon after the death of Sella Thevar, Vellayan Servaigar, the 
king maker also died. The Dalavaiship passed on to Damodaram 
Pillai. It should be observed here that Vellayan Servaigar had 
greatly added to the powers of the Dalavoy and had made the 
office a significant one. Damodaram Pillai added to the defence 
of Ramanathapuram fort and erected a fort in Tiruppullani^. 
The nominal soverign of the kingdom at this period was Muthu 
Tiruvayi Nachiar, the mother of the child king who was then 
acting as the regent. _ 

1. Thia fort ean be rtill aeM] St !■ in a dilapidated condition. 



by this time, the Nawab of Arcot had established his sway over 
Madurai and Tirunelveli. But the poligars, including the Sethupathi 
were assuming their independence which they never failed to express 
even during the hey day of the Madurai Nayaks. The Nawab, 
however, pointing to the myth of Madurai over-lordship over 
Ramanathapuram claimed the area to be under his jurisdiction and 
wanted to collect the revenue as matter of right. An army was sent 
to subjucate the Dalavay. But the Marava armies proved too good 
for the forces of the Nawab who beat a hasty retreat. The Dalavay 
knew that it was but the beginning of the troubles that were in store 
for him and to meet the situation he entered into a treaty alliance 
with the Dutch East India Company, the bitter rivals of the English 
East India Company who being the Nawab’s chief creditor, actively 
supported his military undertakings. According to this treaty 
that was signed on the 24th June 1767, the Dutch East India 
Company agreed to give a share of the pearl fishery from the Madurai 
Coast.* The Dalavay transferred the possession of Pamban canal to 
the Dutch, however, retaining for his people free access to the canal. 
The Dutch were given the power to allow or prohibit the entry of 
foreigners. In addition to this the Dutch were given permission to 
repair their establishment at Kilakkarai and were also given some 
tax concessions. 

At this juncture, the Raja of Thanjavur laid claim to the 
Hanumanthagudi District and in order to enforce the claim, invaded 
Ramanathapuram. Damodaram Piliai himself led the Marava 
forces and worsted the Raja of Thanjavur. The Maravas lost a 
valuable general and administrator, when Damodaram Piliai met 
with his death in the hands of a private enemy. He was succeeded by 
Pitchai Piliai. 

The Nawab of Arcot could not tolerate the fightings that went on 
among the rulers whom he thought were his tributaries. To enforce 
his authority and to bring the reclacitrant rulers under his direct 
control he sought the help of the British. The Nawab attacked 
Thanjavur for the Raja’s cavelier act of invading Ramanathapuram 
and was able to dictate terms. Next his attention was turned 
towards Ramanathapuram and he wanted to chastise the ruler for 
not hastening the help of the Nawab in his attack on Thanjavur- 

The East India Company actively supported the Nawab’s poliqr 
and sent a force under General Joseph Smith. The Company for¬ 
ces easily over-powered the Marava forces and took the infant Sethu¬ 
pathi and the Queen Regent, Muthu Thiruvayi Natchiar as prisoners. 
They were removed to Tiruchirapalli and kept under their custody. 
The Company had played only a mercenary role in subjucating the 
Marava country, while the sovereignty of the area passed on to the 
Nawab. This marked the end of the Sethupathi’s territory as a 
separate entity and it remained in the Nawab’s hand for eight more 
years. 


1. Two Dhonie* (boats.) 
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But the chieftains of the Mamva country were not reconciled to 
the fait accompoli. They began to muster their strength with an 
idea to wrest the Marava country free from the Muhammadan 
overlordship. The whole Marava country was seething with 
^scontent. The Nawab of Arcot, Muhammad Ali was quick to 
notice the signs of disaffection and decided to meet the situation by 
giving the Sethupathi a semblance of independence. The infant 
Sethupathi was restored and a tribute to the tune of Rs.1,75,000 was 
imposed on him. By this politic step the Nawab restored order 
among the Marava chiefs. Three Pradanis (civil servants) were 
appointed, Muthia Pillai, Vellu Pillai and Sankaran Pillai. These 
three Pradanis seemed to have held their offices in a collective capacity. 
The Sethupathi being too young to assert his authority, these three 
Pradanis neglected the state affairs. The next Pradani Muthirulappa 
Pillai took the sole responsibility of Administration. He reahsed 
that he should placate the British in order to bring effective internal 
reforms, since the British were having the leading strings of the 
Nawab in their hands. To prove his loyalty to the ruler he paid 
the tribute regularly and reformed the revenue system. He allocated 
a handsome sum for charitable endowments and it was he who 
completed the construction of the Qiokkatan Mandapam in the 
Rameswaram temple. 

The Company's Rule: —^In 1790, the Madras Government of the 
East India Company finding it cumbersome to induce the Nawab 
to pay his share of the Company’s expenses, which the latter incurred 
with regard to the administration of military undertakings in the 
so called Nawab’s territory, assumed by proclamation the manage¬ 
ment of the Nawab’s territory and established the Board of Assigned 
Revenues to administer the revenues. In September 1790 Me. Leod 
was appointed to supervise the collection of revenues in the Madura 
Province.* From this day onwards the British did not loose their 
hold on the Madurai country for a single day. Me. Leod schemed to 
increase the tribute that was paid by the Sethupathi. In March 1791, 
the amount was raised to Rs. 2,20,000. The Sethupathi found the 
tribute too heavy for him and then came to pass the formal surrender 
of the Ramanathapuram to the Company by a treaty in 1792. The 
company promptly despatched a force led by Col. Martinz to occupy 
the country. Martinz occupied a bungalow in the heart of the 
town, on the bank of Mugavai Vrani.* Ramanathapuram was 
formally occupied. This step was taken to put down any disaffection 
that may crop up. 

Muthirulappa Pillai, whose loyalty to the Company has already 
been referred to, won the favour of Col. Martinz, As his intimacy 
with the Colonel increased, he grew haughty and arrogant. The 

1. He may be called the first Collector to have jurisdiction over Bamanatha* 
pnram. 

S. This building still extent, bears the name Sanhara Vilas or Colonel’s Bunga* 
tow.—A Feinting showing the Colonel in his military dress with his petty OfEoei* 
and the Sethupathi with the qoeea can be seen in the Sethupathi’s palaMw 
**&a&Qalinga vilaaam'*. 
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Sethupathi thought it politic to dismiss Muthirulappa Pillai and 
appoint Muthu Kumarappa Pillai. Muthirulappa Pillai, however, 
was soon ascribed in the services of the East India Company in the 
capacity of ‘ Renter of British Revenues’. 

It should be pointed out that the treaty of 1792 establis’ned only 
an indirect control of the company over Ramanatifapuram. But 
the latter events show that the Company did not have any intention of 
leaving the Sethupathi with even minor powers. So after three years, 
the Company for reasons not clear, deposed Muthuramalinga 
Sethupathi. Raja Rama Rao, author of the Ramnad Manual says 
“ the Sethupathi showed a disposition to rebel against the Govern¬ 
ment and the Board rebuked the Collector in rather strong terms for 
delaying to report to them the rebellious conduct of the Zamindar 
A letter from E. Sanders, Presidsmt of the Revenue Board, dated 
18th February, 1795, to the Collector Powney, refers to the deposition 
of the Sethupathi and to the question of succession, but fails to give 
any clue as to the immediate cause for the dcp:'.iiticn. In the absc.nce 
of any concrete evidence it can be said tliat the takeover of Rama- 
nathapuram was a part of the consolidation programme of the 
Company after their victory in the Anglo-French conllic!: which kept 
them preoccupied all these years. According to local traditions it is 
said that the Sethupathi was secretly supporting the rebel poligar, 
Kattabomman of Panjalankurichi 

The Collector Powney sent Muthirulappa Pillai'' the former 
Pradani to conduct an enquiry and the Sethupathi was deposed in 
1795. The correspondence that went on between the Collector and 
the Revenue Board reveal that the Company had succc.s3fully applied 
the dictum Divide at Impera by getting themscives involved in the 
intrigues of the Sctliupathi’s menage. When the succession question 
came up they skilfully played one against the other. The Sethupathi 
had two sisters Mangaleswari Nachiar and Parvadha Vardhani 
Nachiar. The Company after a protracted enquiry decided in 
favour of Mangaleswari Nachiar, but it took eight long years 
to install her on the throne. Meanwhile the Company administered 
Ramanathapuram directly. 

Muthuramalinga Sethupathi the deposed, was sent to Madras 
and after 6 years, he died there in 1801. Mention should be made 
about the Sethupathi’s charitable and endowment works, which made 
the period of liis reign significant in the cultural and social history 
of Ramanathapuram. For the first time Chatrams sprang up n 
Devipatnam, Attangarai, Pillai Madam, Ilamasami Madam, 
Naganathasamudram, Sikkal, Kadugusandai, Muthuramalinga 
Patnam and Kottai Pattinam. The Chatreum ai Adanganur, 

1. ilaia Itao —Rdtn'iictd Ntiinaalj r*ago 2i-l. 

2. Kattabomman, the poligar of I’anjalai kurichi and the moving .spirit behind 
tho poligar risings of il'irunolveli successfully defied the Company for 7 years until 
he was captured and hanged in October ISOl. 

3. The Statues of Muthuirulappa Pillai and his assi»tant Krishna Iyengar can bo 
still seen in the Rameswarara Temple. 
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jParamagudi and Mudukanakulam were provided with generous 
grants. Renovations and repairs were executed in the temples at 
Rameswaram, Tiruchuli, Kamudi and other places. Nearly 30 
villages were granted to the brahmins who were carrying on the 
work in the temples. 

The interregnum that followed the deposition of Sethupathi 
lasted for eight years (1795—1803), during which period Ramanatha- 
puram was directly administered by the East India Company. It 
appears that the Company deliberately contrived the interregnum so 
that there can be a hiatus in the rule of the Sethupathi djmasty which 
will increase the loyalty of the dynasty to the Company and minimise 
the chances of an insurrection. Paradoxically enough this period 
marked the occurrence of the most sanguinary revolts against the 
authority of the Company. 

Even since the company’s forces intervened in the native politics^ 
on behalf of the Nawab of Arcot, Tirunclveli and the neighbouring 
territory became the venue of constant warfare. The poligars, who 
were virtually independent during the Nayak rule, refused to bow 
down to the authority of the Nawab and then the Company. 
The poligars* disputed with the English the sovereignty 
of Tirunelveli and the adjoining territory. The disaffection soon 
spread to Ramanathapuram also. As a result of the uprising there 
was unprecedented fall in the revenues in the Zamindari. 
The rising, which had its origin in Tirunelveli, now and then spread 
to Ramanathapuram and finally after the Tirunelveh Palayams were 
over-powered Sivaganga became the citadel of resistance to the 
British. 

Veerapandiya Kattabomman, poligar of Panjalankurichi’ defied 
the authority of the Company and refused to pay the demanded 
kist. He provoked the Company by conducting plundering raids 
into the territories of the Company and the Pro-British poligars. 
Ramanathapuram was also subjected to such raids*. To settle 
accounts with him Collector Jackson sununoned the poligar to 
Kuttalam where the former was then camping. But the Collector 
harassed the poligar by evading a meeting with him. After a 
number of such evasions, the Collector met Kattabomman at Rama¬ 
nathapuram on 9th September 1788. In the beginning of the 
interview itself the poligar realised that nothing fruitful would be 
coming out of the meeting and hastened to withdraw from the 
presence of the Collector. In the melee that ensued Lieut. 
Clarke was killed. Then the poligar and his retinue plundered 


1. Lieut. Innis led an expedition on behalf of the Nawab, into Tirunelveli in 
1751. 

2. Sethupathi was the head of the poligars. 

3. He came to power on 2nd February 1790. Caldwell History of Tinnevelly, 
1811—page 173. 

4. Chandrasekaran—Kattabouunan Varalani—1060, page 10—and Tinnevelly 
Oasetteer—1917—page 79. 



Ramanathapuram with vengeance, and made for his fortress*. 
The next Collector who assumed office on 12th June 1799, Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington recommended to the Government an expedi¬ 
tion against the truculent poligar. Since the Company could spare 
a large number of soldiers after the fall of Srirangapattam in May 
1799, a strong contingent was despatched under Major Bannerman. 
Ranjalankurichi fort was invested and the poligar fled to Sivaganga 
and from thence to Pudukkottai. Tondaiman Raja of Pudukkottai, 
however, preferred to help the British and captured the fugitives 
at their hide out near Kalipoor and handed them over to the 
British. After a mockery of trial Kattabomman was hanged at 
Kayathar in the presence of all the other poligars. 

The two brothers of Kattabomman Kumarasamy Nayaka alias 
Oomaithurai and Suppa Nayaka alias Sivathaiya escaped from 
Palayamkottai prison on 2nd February 1801 after more than a year’s 
imprisonment*. Oomaithurai also known as Oomaiyan since he 
was taciturn by nature, is a celebrated character in the ballads. 
He was as defiant as his elder brother *. Soon 5,000 of his adherents 
rallied round him and they with remarkable .energy rebuilt the 
Panjalankurichi fort, “ the Gibralter of the insurgents ” as it came 
to be called. Macaulay could not bring them down with his 
forces and waited for reinforcements from Tiruchirapalli. Mean¬ 
while the insurgents took full advantage of the respite and took the 
outlaying forts one after another until they had in their control 
Tuticorin. Lieutenant Col, Agnew joined Macaulay and success¬ 
fully stormed the fort. The defenders fled to Sivaganga leaving 450 
dead behind them. 

It should be noted here that ever since Panjalankurichi challen¬ 
ged the authority of the Company, there were also sympa¬ 
thetic uprisings in Ramanathapuram. On 24th April, when 
Kattabomman was at the acme of power, the taluk office at Abira- 
mam was attacked by a body of armed men who after setting 
free two prisoners, wounded the Amildar and disarmed 
a body of sepoys. The taluk offices at Mudukulattur and Kamudi 
were also subjected to such coup-de-main. The rebels scrupulously 
avoided doing any harm to the people and showed a keen interest 
in getting possession of the muskets and matchlocks of the sepoys. 
This tendency on the part of the raiders gave the clue to company 
officers. The Company realised that the motive behind these 
raids was not just plunder, but a deeper one. Lushington and 
Martinz concluded that these disturbances were sequent to the 
dethronement of the Sethupathi and the direct rule of the company. 
Milapen, formerly a shervagar under the Sethupathi was the leader 
of the rebels. Soon the number of the insurgents reached unwieldly 

1. T, Chandrasekaran, Kattabomman Varalaru 1960,—page—17. 

2. The native ballads give a graphic account of the escapade. 

8. Gen. Welsh wrote about him in his Military Remirmcenoea in 1830. “He is 

one of the most extraordinary mortals. I never knew.his slightest sign 

was an oracle and every men flew to execute what he had commanded. No 
council assembled at which ho did not preaids no daring adventure was undertaken 
whiob he did not leaJ". 
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proportions. Appeals of military help was sent by the Collector 
to Madurai and Palayamkottai. But before this assistance could 
arrive, the insurgents, now a thousand strong, increased their 
punitive raids. The poligar of Kadalgudi actively supported the 
insurgents and sent 300 of his men to Mudukulattur to attack 
the Company’s establishments. The disaffection soon spread to 
the hitherto unaffected taluks also. Adding to this was the scarcity 
of foodgrains due to failure of monsoon. It was at this stage 
on the advice of Lushington k, the Government decided to restore 
Mangaleswari Nachiar of the Sethupathi dynasty acknowledging 
her hereditary right. This step the Company thought would 
win the support of the people and may help the Company in posing 
as the guardian of individual interests. The company expected 
that the Rani on the throne may serve as a tranquilizer to the war 
worn Marava country. In 1803 Rani Mang^eswari Natchiar 
was re-instated on the throne. 

The Marudhu Brother's Revolt :—When the poligar risings con¬ 
vulsed Tirunelveli and the neighbouring areas, Ramanathapuram 
was also affected. The Company forces that were despatched 
under Col. Smith to reduce Ramanathapuram in 1772, marched 
towards Sivaganga after reducing Ramanathapuram*. The 
ruler of Sivaganga at this period was Muthu Vaduganalhar. Having 
received a fore warning about the Company’s scheme, Vaduganatha 
prepared for the defence of Kalaiyarkoil headquarters. In his 
efforts he was ably assisted by the Marudhu brothers, Peria 
Marudhu and Chinna Marudhu’. The Company’s forces were 
further augmented by the forces sent by Tondaiman. The 
defenders heroically withstood the attack. The battle that ensued was 
made notable by the role played by Velu Nachiar. wife of Vadu¬ 
ganatha. She came out into the front and gallantly played the role 
of a defender. The company forces soon overpowered the 
Sivaganga forces. Vaduganatha lost his life in the struggle. 

Evading capture, the Marudhu brothers and Velu Nachiar 
fled to Dindigul where Hyder Ali received them warmly and gave 
them asylum'\ The Nawab annoyed at this alliance allowed the 
Marudhu brothers and the queen to return to Sivaganga and rule 


1. Raja liaina Rao —Ilamnwl Manual, Page 252. 

2. Raja Kama Rao —llammul Manual, page 252. 

3. IJuriiig the reign of Muthu Vijaya Kaghunatha one Udaiyar Sorvai alias 
Mokko Palaniappun Servai and his -wifo Aiiandhayi alias Ponnathal were residing 
at Ramanatliapunini at Kongaru street. Peria Marudlm and Chinna Marudhu were 
born to them on 1748 and 1753 rospoctively. They were named Marudhua after 
the family deity Marudappa-swaniy (N. Sanjeevi, Marudiruvar (Tamil) 1968, 
pages 41—45). 

Caldwell say.s that at a temple at Nainarkoil in Ramanathapuram a Siva Lingan 
ifl Buppoaod to have appeared imd it came to be known as Marudeswarar or Marud ■ 
appa. I'hiB deity became the family deity of Palaniappa Servai. 

Caldwell—History of Tinnovelly, 1881, page 212-213. 

4. Popularly known os {aSjLLiticsis Gw^ pniSltunil). 

j, Caldwell—Hietory of Tixmevelly, 1881, page 21J, 
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on condition of regular payment of revenue. The queen, however, 
passed on the sovereignty of the country to the two brothers 
in 1780. In the year 1783, the Company despatched a force under 
Col. Fullarton in order to extract the arrears of revenue. The 
Marudhu brothers, avoiding an open engagement with the for¬ 
midable force, took to the woods with 10,000 of their men. Col. 
Fullarton demanded Rs. 90,000 as indemnity in addition to the 
arrears and threatened to storm the fort and ravage the country 
at the non-compliance of the condition. The Marudhus were 
able to collect 40,000 rupees and promising to pay the rest of the 
amount later, bought oft' the Company’s forces. 

Soon the Marudhu brothers were able to clear off their 
debt to the Company. From 1783 to 1801 they ruled the country 
peacefully and devoted thwr time and money to works of art 
and social welfare. Chinna Marudhu (the younger Marudhu) 
was in charge of the administration and soon brought prosperity 
and peace to the country. The numerous temples and other 
endowment works carried out by these two brothers speak for the 
wealth of the country during their period and to their lofty motives \ 
Many public works like tanks, and wells are still attributed to 
them*. Many of the temples built or patronised by them still 
house their statues and bear their inscriptions ®. The works of 
the native bards eulogising the Marudhus have come down to us 
in the form of ballads and are still current in Ramanathapuram*. 

On 1801 the long years of peace was disturbed violently. Oomai- 
thurai and his adherents, after evacuating the Panjalankurichi fort 
took refuge in Sivaganga. At once the Marudhu brothers agreed 
to help them. On this, the relationship between the Marudhu 
brothers and the Company, worsened. Lushington also 
demanded to produce the documents which entitled the Marudhu 
brothers to the throne of Sivaganga^ The Marudhu brothers 
had been maintaining very cordial relations with the Panjalan¬ 
kurichi poligar, and Lushington got acquainted with the correspon¬ 
dence that went on between the two. Though Lushington saw 
the hand of Marudhus in the poligar risings he thought it wiser to 
deal with the poligars one by one. And Oomaithurai’s refuge at 
Sivaganga, offered the Company a splendid opportunity to deal 
with the two refractory poligars ®. 

1. The towor of the temple at Kalaiyarkoil, 10 miles from Sivaganga from where 
it is said, the towers of Madurai are visible was built by the Marudhus. The 
tower at Manamadurai and the Someswaraswami Templo at Kalaiyarkoil owe 
their existence to those brothers. They endowed Madurai templo with a village, 
Aviyar Gramam. In Sivaganga they built the Thirugwiva Suhramania temple. 

2. The tank called Anaimailu at Kalaiyarkoil was renovated. At Kunrakltudi 
the tank Marudapuri was sunk by thorn. 

3. Sanjivi, Marudiruvar (Tamil),—1968, pages 69-82. 

4. The following stanza is a characteristic one of the ballads. 

s^QisiKB^si snSiiirturrii GjAeSJeo 
(Jffl'iryffii uLisj-*! ui7Q^issisf.\ 

6. Caldwell, History of TiimeveUy, 1881, pages 214-215, 

fl, Ibii —page 216. 
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Five days after the fall of Panjalankurichi on 28th May 1801. 
the forces of the Company mustered at Nagalapuram under the 
command of Major Shepherd. This force was soon joined 
by another detatchment under Major Grey. The forces of Siva- 
gangawere by this time in full milita^ preparedness. It captured 
the strong fort at Kamudi, belonging, to Ramanathapuram and 
controlled by the Company. But the fort was soon recaptured by the 
Company’s forces. Designing to attack Sivaganga the Company forces 
marched towards Tiruppachetti after an indecisive engagement 
with the forces at Tiruppuvanam. The forces of Marudhus hanging 
over the flanks of the Company forces throughout their march 
indulged in snapping. Major Grey fell a victim and a number of 
officers were seriously injured. Harried by the guerilla tactics of 
the Sivaganga army, the Company’s forces camped at Ramanatha¬ 
puram where Col. Agnew joined them. Another detachment of 
the company’s forces from Natham joined Agnew’s after an 
engagement with the Sivaganga forces. 

By this time the Marudhus had mustered all their strength 
which consisted of 20,000 men armed with muskets, matchlocks, 
pikes and other weapons, Agnew, feeling inadequately equipped 
to fight the Sivaganga forces, asked the Tondaiman for help. 
Captain Blackburn met the Tondaiman and persuaded him to 
send a force of 3,500 men under Muthukumara Pillai. Another 
force of 2,000 was sent from Pudukkottai under the command of 
Kannavian and Ragunatha Rao. 

Agnew was also busy sowing seeds of division among the rebel 
camp. He met Gowri Vallabha, an adopted son of Velu 
Nacniar, the dowager queen of Sivaganga, and succeeded in 
weaning away numerous adherents of the Marudhus. 

The combined armies moved towards Siruvayal, a stronghold 
of the Marudhus. The company’s forces had to face the 
spasmodic and sudden attacks of Sivaganga forces while travelling 
through the thick woods. Siruvayal was gallently defended and 
the Company’s forces, consisting of 350 English officers, had to 
exert all their strength. Ultimately the town fell and when the 
Company’s forces entered it, they found it desolate. Following a 
scorched earth policy the insurgents had set fire to the town. 
Then the whole force proceeded towards Kalaiyarkoil, the citadel 
of the insurgents. 

The Marudhu forces were attacking the Company’s forces in 
other fields also. The Tiruppattur Fort fell to the attack of the 
insurgents, and for a while even Ramanathapuram was threatened. 
At the same time the Marudhu forces carried on a naval war, 
though on a small scale, in the Palk straits. \ Marudhu ordered 

I. When Sivaganga wafl carved out of Ramanathapuram it was agreed that 
a town on sea coast should be given to the former so that it might have an outlet 
for commerce. This was the port of Tondi. Thus though Sivaganga country 
was inland, it came to possess a port. * 

Caldvell:—History of Tiimevelly—1881 Page* ;—8115—216, 
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a number of dhonies (small country vessels) to seize all the 
dhonies of the company carrying rice. The cargo thus got was sent 
to Sivaganga. Luslungton ordered the master attendant of 
Pamban to take eflFective measures against Sivaganga sea-farers. 
Thereupon the master attendant improvised a superior naval- 
force and succeeded in capturing and destroying the dhonies of 
the insurgents'. 

The approach to Kalaiyarkoil was barred by a strength of a thick 
jungle. The Company’s force toiled for 4 days in an attempt to 
cut their way through the woods, while the Marudhu forces sub¬ 
jected them to constant fire*. The insurgents successfully cut the 
communication lines of the Company’s forces. Col. Agnew decided 
to abandon that approach and withdrew. 

The Company’s forces captured Piranmalai, a fort of the 
Marudhus. Then Col. Agnew, drew up a plan for a three pronged 
attack on Kalaiyarkoil. Col. Innes, Coll Agnew and Col. Spray 
attacked Kalaiyarkoil from different directions. Unable to withstand 
the attack, the fort fell in the hands of the Company’s forces on 
1st October, 1801. From that day onwards the insurgents abandoned 
all resistance as it was realised to be hopeless. The rest of the 
story is briefly told. The Marudhus, Oommaithurai and their associ¬ 
ates were taken prisoners and were hanged. Other associates 
(70) in number were transported to Prince of Wales Island*. 

The subjugation of Sivaganga marked the end of thepoligar 
wars, that were going on for nearly half a century. Lushington, 
Collector of Tirunelveli proceeded to effect a “settlement” of the 
country subjugated, which included Dindigul, Tirunelveli, Rama- 
nathapuram, Sivaganga and Madurai. All the palayams were 
grouped into zamindari, and the poUgars were deprived of iheir 
ruling powers and reduced to the position of Zamindars*. Ah 
the fire arms and other weapons of war were confiscated. he 
company installed Gowri Vallabah Peria Udaya Thevar as the 
zamindar of Sivaganga. 

Ramanathapuram was also converted into a Zamindari in 1803 
and the East India Company deputed Parishes to inform the 
Queen Mangaleswari Nachiar, the terms of the transfer and of 
the relationship between the Zamindari and the East India Company. 
The Queen accepted her position and the revenue was fixed at 
Rs.3,24,404. Parishes in his |despatches wrote, “ In order that 
she might fully comprehend the benefit, which the execution of this 
system would confer on her, I explained the principles of the new 
arrangements in the fullest manner by stating that her country 
would be secured to her under a Sunnad beyond the power o f any 

1. Caldwell History ofTiunevolly—pag*3lfl. 

2. Col. Welsh’s journal of each days proceeding gives a graphic account of the 
whole episode. 

3. The Marudhu brothers were banged on the highest bastion in the fort at Tirupi 
pattur. Oomaithurai and others were hanged on a mound near the site of the 
Panjalankurichi fort. 

4. Proclamation issued on let Uecembor, 1801, bjr th* Goveraor-in-Counoil-Lord 
GUtb, 
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person to take any part of it from her. The assessment she was 
to pay was fixed for ever and that, however, extensive, might be the 
fruits of her own good management and industry, no increase 
would be demanded from her or from her children After a period 
of four years, which was marked by Mangaleswari’s benefaction 
to temples and brahmins, she died in 1807. During her reign she 
was ably assisted in the management of the zamin by her Pradani, 
Thiagaraja Pillai. 

The Rani’s will was executed on 11th April 1807 and her adopted 
son Annaswami Thevar succeeded with the name Muthu Vijaya 
Ragunatha Sethupathi”. 

Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupath' was a minor when his mother 
died and Thiagaraja Pillai, the Pradani, acted as the Regent. After 
Ragunatha attained majority, Sivagami Nachiar, the daughter 
of Muthu Ramahnga Sethupathi, filed a suit in the Company’s Court 
putting forward a claim to the Zamin. Ragunatha spent a 
greater part of his reign (1807—1820), in expensive litigations. 
The Company who had formerly deposed Muthu Ramalinga, 
recognised the claim of his daughter, Sivagami, But she allowed the 
revenue to fall into arrears and the estate was taken over by the court 
of Sadar Adalut. Ragunatha, meanwhile died in February 1820, 
after adopting a son, Ramaswami Thevar, a brother of one of his 
wives, Muthu Vecrayi Nachiar. 

Ragunatha’s widow pursued the case further. The appellate 
court upheld her claim in 1829 and the Sadar Adalut handed over 
the estate to Ramaswami on the 23rd April 1829, Ragunatha’s 
wife on receiving the estate, richly endowed the Rameswaram 
temple. A few months later in the same year Ramaswami died leaving 
his widow,Parvathavardhani, and two daughters Mangaleswari Nach¬ 
iar and DorairajaNachiar. After his death, his mother Muthuveerayi 
Nachiar and iiis brother Muthu Chella Thevar managed the estate 
on behalf of Ramaswami’s daughter Mangaleswari Nachiar. 
These two girls of Ramaswami died at an young age. Meanwhile, 
Muthu Chella Thevar was charged with mismanagement and the 
Court of Wards took over the administration. In 1846, the 
Company recognised Parvathavardhani, widow of Ramaswami as 
the successor to the estate. Various claimants to the estate 
challenged her titC and filed suits. But Parvathavardhani’s title as 
the heir to the estate was upheld in all the cases 

Parvathavardhani Nachiar ruled for sixteen years (1846—1862), 
and in the administrative field she was ably assisted by Kottaisarai 
Thevar, he brother who was appointed as the manager of the estate. 
On 24;h May 1857, Parvathavardhani adopted her sister’s son 
named Muthu Ramalinga Thevar. The Company declared 


1. Raja Rama Rao : EamnaU Manual, pago 255. 

2. Tno Rani, acting under written, agreement between her and her husband 
RfUnliaamy Thevar who died in 1797, adopted iXnnaswami in 1804. 

3. Sq» the Sivaganga Zamindan, its origin and litigation 1730 to 1800—1893, 
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the adoption invalid, but this order was cancelled after sometime. 
Muthuramalinga’s title was challenged by two members of the 
Sethupathi family and the case was taken before the judicial commi¬ 
ttee of the Privy Council, which gave its decision in favour of Muthu • 
ramalinga in 1868. Pending the decision of the Council, Muthu- 
ramalinga became the Sethupathi in 1862, during the lifetime of the 
Rani who died in 1871. By this time the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company had been passed on to the British Crown 
by a proclamation from the crown in 1858. 

During the days of the Company and the Crown, disputes 
about succession became the order in Ramanathapuram. Muthu- 
ramalinga had spent quite fortune in litigation and found himself 
unable to pay large amount of revenue that had accumulated. 
He appealed to the Government clarifying his position. The 
Govirnment in 1871 appointed Lee Warner as Special Assistant 
Collector in charge of the estate. On the 21st February 1873 
Muthuranialinga Sethupathi died leaving two minor sons, Bhas- 
karaswami Sethupathi and Dinakaraswami Thevar. Bhaskaraswami 
being only 4 years old, the estate v/as taken over by the Court of 
Wards. The Government decided to advance a loan to the estate 
management to enable it to pay of the arrears of revenue. In 
1876 Ramanathapuram Zamin was in the grips of severe famine 
and this was followed by heavy rains and floods. The Collection 
of revenue was rendered all most difficult. The Government 
sanctioned a further loan of Rs. 2,00,000, to be spent in the 
improvement of irrigation works. However, only Rs. 19,000 were 
spent out of this amount. Arrears of revenue and the loan rose 
upto Rs. 14,42,830. in 1879. The Government considering that 
the maintenance of an European officer was loo costly, introduced 
Indian officers. Accordingly Raja Rama Rao ^ was appointed 
to manage the estate in the grade of a third class Deputy Collector. 
All the arrears were repaid by 1890. By 1889, Bhaskarasethu- 
pathi who had by this time, attained majority was formally 
installed to the hereditary scat of the Sethupathi. The estate 
then bad a surplus of 3^ lakhs in the treasury. 


The Sethupathis as Patrons of Art and Culture. 

The Sethupathis not only distinguished themselves by their 
numerous grants to temples but also are well-known for their 
patronage of poets and artists. Tradition associates Thayumanavar, 
a Hindu saint and poet, with the Marava country. 

An interesting anecdote connects the poet—saint in the pohtics 
of the Marava country. By 1662, the Portuguese managed to set up a 
settlement in Rameswaram. Thayumanavar realised the danger of 
allowing the foreigners to hold Rameswaram. He came to Ramana¬ 
thapuram in December, 1662. He persuaded a number of chiefs 


I. Author of the Bamnad Manual. 
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to rally round Ragunatha Sethupathi, and a formidable force o. 
30,000 maravas marched towards Rameswaram. The sainl 
went in advance and asked the Portuguese to withdraw. The 
Portuguese captain was adament. But soon the appearance of a 
Dutch fleet off Rameswaram made the Captain to vacate. The 
Sethupathi was declared the protector of the Island. 

The saint wanted the Marava chiefs to maintain the unity. To 
evolve a code of conduct in the presence of the saint, all the chiefs 
assembled in the gardens of the Sethupathi. The gardeners 
while cleaning the ground during night failed to notice the saint 
who was lost in mediation there, and heaping the leaves on him, 
set fire. The Saint was burnt. There is another version of the event. 

It is said that he lived a life of a hermit in the sohtude of the 
forests. The Sethupathi, while on a hunting trip mistook the saint in 
trance to be a dead body and ordered cremation. The fire woke up 
the saint from the trance. He was severely burnt and he was 
furious. He pronounced a curse on the line of Sethupathi that he 
and his successors would not live the full span of life. This episode is 
handed down by oral tradition. The indubitable evidence support¬ 
ing the association of Thayumanavar with Ramanathapuram is the 
inscription at Lakshmipuram temple The temple also houses a 
stone-image of the saint. According to the date given by the inscrip¬ 
tion, Thayumanavar can be said to have been a contemporary of 
Tirumalai Sethupathi (1647-1672), 

Another poet, Jawadu Pulavar, a Muslim, seems to have been 
a contemporary of Tirumalai, Tradition has it that when the 
Sethupathi was stricken with smallpox the poet composed in praise 
of Rajeswari a poem called Rajeswari Pancharathnam and hastened 
the recovery of the Sethupathi. Another work attributed to him is 
Mohideen Andavar Pillai Tamil. He is said to have been a native of 
Omaneswaram. 

Tirumalai Sethupathi patronised two more poets also. Alagiya 
Chitrambala Kavirayar of Mithilaipatti sang in praise of the 
Sethupathi, titled Talasinga Malai which gives a clear and valuable 
picture of the personality of Tirumalai. Amuda Kavirayar composed 
a Kovai (a kind of love-poem) on Ragunatha Sethupathi (1672-1673) 
titled Ragunatha Sethupathi Oru Thurai Kovai. Kilavan Sethupathi 
(1674-1710) is said to have patronised a poet called Padikkasan, who 
composed two works in praise of his patron, the Tandalavar 
Satakam and the Tondaimandala Satakam. Umaru Pulavar of 
Kilakkarai the author of Sirapuranam appears to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Padikkasan, Sirapuranam a work containing 5,000 stanzas 
in Tamil deals with the life of Mohammed, the prophet. It is claimed 

1. ffn&S} eunpgj&r, wesnusiih 1681-a(g 

^ ^ritijLDtrtsT uiflf^aessiti, 
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as the first great Tamil work by a Muslim poet. Mention should 
be made of another famous figure of this period, Peria’hambi Mara- 
kayar alias Sidakadi Marakayar, who was a wealthy noble of 
Kilakkarai. It is said that he was holding a high post in Bengal which 
was offered to him by Aurangazeb. But he relinquished the post 
due to illness, and accepted the post of Chief Minister under Kilavan 
Sethupathi. He made himself famous by his philanthropic 
vitics, and by his patronage of poets and artists. A large number 
of anecdotes about him have been handed down to us by tradition. 
In addition to the two poets mentioned already, Sidakadi Marakayar 
patronised one Kandasami Pulavar. Works Uke Tiruppuvarta Ula^ 
and Appanur puranam are attributed to him. Palapattadai Chokka- 
natha Pulavar also appears to have lived in this period. He was the 
author of Te\ai ula ® and Vinjai kovai. Sakkarai Pulavar lived in the 
later half of the 18th century. His important work is Tiruchendur 
Kovai, In the 19th century also a number of poets made their mark 
in this part ofTamilnad. Mambala Kavirayar who composed a poem 
in praise of the Sethupathi, Kalpothu Pichu Iyer who was the author 
of Tiruvadarui Andadhi, Somasundaraguruputhor the author 
of Tirukkalukkundrathu Kovai, and Ramanuja Kavirayar, 
all belong to this period. Of all these poets Ramanuja Kavirayar 
was by far the greatest, and he made his work as a pioneer in 
the field of editing and publishing classical Tamil works. 
Thus he was a fore-runner of U. V, Swaminatha Iyer the 
great T amil scholar. Ramanuja Kavirayar published the 
Tirukkural with the commentary of Parimel Azhagar. He helped 
the European linguists like Thomson Clark, G.U. Pope and Winslow. 
From Mudukulattur came the poet Peria Saravana Kavirayar. 
His patron was the Pradani Muthirulappa Pillai, who has been cele¬ 
brated by the poet, in one of his works with an erotic flavour. 
Another better known work of this poet is Panavidu Thoodhu. His 
son Arunachala Kavirayar and his grandson siriya Saravana Kavi¬ 
rayar were also poets of great merit. Muthuramalinga Sethupathi 
(1862-1873) and his minister Ponnusamy Thevar patronised Krishna 
Iyengar, a literary giant of the age. Muthusamy Iyengar', another 
poet and author of a number of.works was honoured by the Maharaja 
of Mysore. Pandithurai Thevar, the founder of the Madurai Tamil 
Sangam and Raghava Iyengar* were all his students. Sri 
M. Raghava Iyengar the great scholar and author was Muthuswami 
Iyengar’s son. 

The Sethupathis did not reserve their patronage to Tamil only. 
Sanskrit scholars were given all facilities to settle in the territory of 
the Sethupathis. Telugu was also patromsed in the Court of the ear¬ 
lier Sethupathis. The Nayaks of Madurai, the overlords of the Sethu¬ 
pathis till 1673 had Telugu as their Court language, that being their 
mother-tongue. Probably, this influenced the Sethupathi also, one 

1 and 2. These works were first published by TJ. V. Swaminatha Iyer. 

3. His works include Chandralokam, Manamla Mamuni, KootrandoAi, Noot- 
fattu, Timpathi Padigangal and Kurukkai Kalamhagam. 

4. Autbo* of Setuaadwxt Tomii hnm . 
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among whom went to the extent of adopting it as the official language, 
only to be given up later. Tirumalai Sethupathi had many of ffie 
estate documents written in Telugu. 

Fine arts flourished in the Court of the Sethupathis, Carnatic 
Music, particularly, was patronised by the Sethupathis, and expo¬ 
nents of this art thronged to the Scthupathi’s Court and were bene- 
fitted by their liberal patronage. Musicians, composers and voca¬ 
lists alike visited Ramanathapuram frequently, especially in the 
later years when the Sethupathis were relieved of much of their 
administrative functions by the British. Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer, 
Patanam Subramaniya Iyer, Thanjai Narayanasami Appa, and 
Tirukodika Krishna Iyer to mention only a few, came under the care 
of the rulers of Ramanathapuram. The introduction of Navaratri 
celebrations by Tirumalai Sethupathi offered a splendid opportunity 
for the virtuosos to exhibit their skill in the Sadas which the Sethu¬ 
pathi arranged everyday during the festival. The name of Sadasiva 
Brahmendra who lived in the middle of the 18th century, and whose 
simple Sanskrit devotional songs are still sung with piety up to this 
day, should be mentioned in this contest. Vidwan Srinivasa 
Iyengar, popularly known as Poochi Iyengar, a scholar in Tamil, 
Telugu and Sanskrit, composed songs in Telugu and Sanskrit. 
He was a past master in javali (a form of music). The famous 
Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar was his disciple. Madurai kavi 
a composer of Tamil songs, was a contemporary of the 
Marudhu brother’s and was patronised both in Sivaganga and 
Ramanathapuram. Specially gifted in composing padams this 
musician composed many Tamil kirtanams (worship songs) 
on Goddess Meenakshi, Kavi Kunjara Iyer the Author of Azhagar 
Kuravanji was one of his disciples. Kottaisami Thevar, the 
Pradani patronised Subramanya Kavirayar the author of Thirumana 
Kuravanji. His disciple Malavarayanendal Chinnasami Iyer com¬ 
posed the famous Periapurana Kirtanai. Muthuramalinga Sethu¬ 
pathi was himself a musician of no mean merit and his works 
in this field include Gayakai Priya and Rasika Ranjanam. He was 
also skilled in Hindustani Classical Music. 

Along with the classical music, the art of Bharata Natyam also 
received a fillip during the days of the Sethupathis. Some of the 
Sethupathis themselves learnt this art. Tirumalai Sethupathi 
was given the title Bharata Nataka Praveena. Some of the 
wall paintings of Ramalinga Vilasam depict Bharatha Natya poses. 

The numerous murals that adorn the walls of Ramalinga 
Vilasam speak eloquently about the interest evinced by the Sethu¬ 
pathis in painting and other arts. These panels have considerable 
istorical value also. One panel depicts a scene of battle between the 
Marava forces and the Thanjavur forces. There are also panels depict¬ 
ing Col. Matinz’s visit to Ramanathapuram, and the pearl fishery iij 
the Gulf of Manar. 



Recent Political Developments. 

The advent of British rule was greeted with stern opposition in 
Ramanathapuram and the neighbouring territories. After wi nnin g 
over a few of the chiefs and depriving the Sctliupallii of his ruhng 
powers, the British Collector issued the proclamation of 1801 by 
which the people were asked to surrender their arms. This was the 
first step to curb their desire to resist the alien Government. Any 
resistance to the British was put down with an iron hand. 

But the on set of the wave of resistance came with the non-co- 
operation movement. The century that elapsed between these two 
landmarks was uneventful. 

During this interregnum forces were at work which presaged 
the risings to come. These historical forces manifested themselves 
in the form*of a religio-cultural renaissance, which eventually 
became nationalistic and political. In the vanguard of the move¬ 
ment were Swami Vivekananda' and his associates. A disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the fore runner of this Hindu revival, Swami 
Vivekananda roused the Indians to their responsibilities as citizens 
of India and inheritors of her great culture. Vedanta societies 
with the motto ‘ back to the Vedas ’ were established all over 
India. 

The Ramanathapuram estate at this period was ruled by Bhaskara 
Sethupathi (1889—1903), the man who won for himself a permanent 
place in India’s, cultural renaissance. Ramanathapuram from the time 
it was taken over by the British, had been passing through what may 
be called a period of political stagnation. The Sethupathi had 
been deprived of all his ruling powers and the British were in 
firm control of the kingdom. Within the limits drawn by the 
British, the Sethupathi tried to play the role of a benevolent and 
far-sighted ruler and tried to effect a cultural renaissance. The 
Navaratri festival once again became popular. It was celebrated 
with all pomp and splendour. A fresh impetus was given to fine 
arts. The Sethupathi was keenly interested in religious activities. 
He was attracted by Vivekananda’s ideas and arranged for his tour 
of the kingdom. His visit to Ramanathapuram is the starting point 
of a nation-wide, cultural revival and social reformation of the 19th 
century. This visit was of profound significance to Ramana¬ 
thapuram in particular and to South India in general. Bhaskara 
Sethupathi was very much responsible for widening the sphere of 
Vivekananda’s activity by arranging for the Saint Leader’s tour of 

America. In the words of Vivekananda himslef “.it 

was he who conceived the idea of my going to Chicago. It was 
he that put that idea into my head and persistently urged me to 
accomplish it.” 


1. Originally his name was Nsrendranath Dutt. 
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Ramanathapuram wasihefirstplacetobe visited by Vivekananda 
after his historic trip to the United States. Sethupathi accorded 
a royal welcome to the Saint, at Pamban. Then Vivekananda toured 
the kingdom, and delivered speeches at Pamban, Ramanathapuram, 
Paramagudi, and other places^. Vivekananda’s tour, which lasted 
for many days left a deep impression upon the minds of the people. * 

The year 1887 witnessed the third Session of the Indian National 
Congress in Madras. Members from Tamilnad included T. Madhava 
Rao, S. Subramania Iyer, Rungiah Naidu, G. Subramania Aiyar, 
C. Vijayaraghavachariar and Sabapathy Mudaliyar. A number of 
resolutions demanding the expansion of legislature, the separation 
of the judiciary from the executive and other progressive legisla¬ 
tions, were passed. A machinery to carry on nation-wide propaganda 
was set up. The press also popularised the view points of the 
Congress. Dailies like‘ The Hindu' and Swadesamitran began to criti- 
'ise the Government vehemently. District conferences under the 
auspicies of the Congress were held under the inspiring guidance of 
leaders like P. S. Sivasami Ayyar, G. Subramaniya Ayyarand 
T, Madhava Rao. Topics of National importance were discussed 
In these conferences and they were very similar to the subjects 
discussed in the sessions of the Indian National Congress. 

The Ramanathapuram District at this period witnessed a cultural 
and National awakening. The events in the neighbouring districts 
powerfully influenced the people of Ramanathapuram and men 
lik e. Pandithurai Thevar set an example by supporting nationalis¬ 
tic causes. Born on 21st March, 1867, at Palavanatham, 
a zamin, in the Ramanathapuram District, Pandithurai Thevar (1867 
—1911) alias Ukkira Pandya was the son of Ponnusamy Thevar, 
He was closely related to Bhaskara Sethupathi. In the year 1884 
he became the Zamindar of Palavanatham. He fully utilised his 
power and position to the development of Tami Iherature and music. 
He finan ced the publication of Abhidana Sintamani and Pamoot- 
riratu. On 4th September, 1901, Pandithurai Thevar founded the 
Mathurai Tamil Sangam at Madurai which came to be praised 
as the Fourth Tamil Sangam. Bhaskara Sethupathi, the Raja 
of Ramanathapuram gave valuable financial assistance to this 
Sangam. Scholars like R. Raghavaiyengar, M. Raghava Iyen¬ 
gar and Narayana Ayyangar were closely associated with this 
a c a de my. A number of research works were published under the 
auspices of Tamil Sangam. 

1. These speeches were published by the Bamakrishna Mission. But even before 
♦hat a publisher from Madras had brought them out in the form of a book entitled 
“From Colombo to Ahnora”. 

2. A monument, commemorating the saint’s visit can bo seen at Rameswaram. 
It reads “Satyameva Jayathc”. This monument erected by Bhaskara Sethupathi, 
♦he Baja of Ramnad marks the sacred spot where his holiness Swami Vivekananda’# 
blesa^ feet trod on Indian soil together with the Enlglish disciples of his Holineas 
after his return from the western hemisphore where glorious and unprecedented 
success attended his holiness. 

Sankara Vitas (inside the Ramanathapuram Palace) contains a portrait of tb* 
Saint oommemorating bis stay in the building. 
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The last few years of the 19 th Century and the first few years of 
the 20th Century may well be described as a period which marked 
the birth of nationalism. The Indian National Congress, which was 
started in 1885, had two different schools expressly manifested 
themselves. The extremist school led by Bala Gangadhara Tilak 
and Bepin Chandra Pal, stood for bold assertion of rights with the 
strength of the mass of the people as opposed to the views of the 
moderates. The ideas of these two stalwarts had a profound impact 
on South India. Subramania Bharathi wielded his facile pen, and 
his poems evoked a keen sense of nationalism. V. O. Chidam* 
baram Pillai, and Subramanya Siva, the twin leaders of Tirunel- 
veli were carrying on a programme of political educatio.i. 

Before the extremist school could develop and chalk out defi¬ 
nite programme, the whole political atmosphere of the country 
was changed by the vivisection of Bengal in 1905. The nationalists 
of the extreme school adopted the twin weapons of swadeshi and 
boycott to achieve their political ends. 

With a view to strike a blow at the monopoly of trade by the 
British, wherein as it was thought, lay the roots of British imperialism, 
V, O. Chidambaram Pillai, founded the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company. The local merchant community gave him active 
assistance. On 25th July 1906, while addressing a meeting in Shiyali 
In the Tanjore District, V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, made public 
his intention to start a navigation company and invited subscribers. 
TTiis meeting was presided by Pandithurai Thevar. On 16th 
October 1906, the Company was registered under the name Swadeshi 
Steam Navigation Company. Pandithurai Thevar was the Presi¬ 
dent and Officiating Secretary of this Company. But the Company 
had to close down soon as it was not able to face the onsloughts on it 
by the already well settled foreign firms. 

From 1914, the Home Rule League began to have its sway in 
the political field of Tamilnad. Its professed aspects were Swadeshi, 
boycott of foreign goods, temperance, national education, labour 
welfare and Home Rule (responsible government). Under the 
leadership of Dr. Annie Bcsant, Arundale, B.P. Wadia and 
S. Subramaniya Aiyar, the League spread its ideologies through the 
numerous theosoplucal lodges that were scattered all over the Presi 
dency^. Through her paper ^Neiv India’ Dr. Annie Besant carried 
on her relantless struggle against the Government. The Ramana- 
thapuram District also came under these political influences. The 
recruitment of men to the war was met with apathy in the District. 
In Raraanathapuram many recruiting sessions ended in violence*. 
In Sivaganga, there was organised obsrtuction to and assaults on 
recruiting party. The local police and the revenue authorities also 

1. G.O. No. 842-843, Public (Confidential), 15th September, 1918. 

i. Fortnightly Beporta (Confidential), dated 16tb Angost, 1916. 
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were apathetic towards it and the people grew more and more 
critical of the Government when forcible methods were used 
Home rule meetings were continued to be held and the volunteers 
of the League carried on propaganda in the District. In 1916 
Home Rule League launched the signature campaign for the 
“ Monster ” petition demanding selLgovernment and this was 
signed by many people in the ;Ramanathapuram District.’ 

Muthuramalinga Sethupathi, the Raja of Ramnad, also came 
under the Home Rule League’s influence. He became a member 
of the Madras Land Owners’ Association, a body which included 
most of the Zamindars of Madras Presidency. The Association 
had the active support of K. V. Rangasamy Ayyangar of the 
Indian Legislative Council and who was also the organising 
Secretary of the Home Rule Movement. In November 1917, 
Muthuramalinga Sethupathi presided over a meeting of this 
Association. The object of which was to discuss a memorandum 
to be laid before the Secretary of State for Madras. The memo¬ 
randum was substantially on the lines of the Congress and the 
Muslim League Scheme. It pleaded for more financial powers to the 
Legislative Council and said that any resolution if passed two times 
successfully should be binding on the Executive. Another clause 
advocated that the status of leading Zamindars in the Presidency 
should be raised to that of ruling chiefs. The Home Rule League 
also supported this clause.® The Maharaja of Bobbili was 
closely associated with this organisation.* But Muthuramalinga 
Sethupathi supported the Government with regard to its war policy. 
He assisted the Government in its recruitment campaign. But 
recruitment from Kallars and Maravas, was very poor. Many 
Kallar recruits of the Queen’s own sappers and miners brought with 
the complaint that they were irregularly paid. And as a result 
the recruitment campaign became very unpopular.* The Sethu¬ 
pathi contributed a handsome amount to the war fund. 

The Home Rule Movement, however, continued to gain ground 
in Tamilnad. The active part played by Tilak in this move¬ 
ment made it aU the more popular. The j'ear 1916 saw the formation 
of a new movement namely the Non-Brahmin Movement. This 
came to be called South Indian Liberal Federation or the Justice 
Party. It was more moderate than the Congress Party, and stood 
for the attainment of Self-aovernraent through constitutional 
methods. In December, 1916, this party issued its manifesto in 
which it attacked the Home Rule Movement and branded it as a 
device of the brahmins to monopolise the political power. The 
prominent leaders of this party were P. Thyagaraya Chetty, 
President of the South India Chamber of Commerce and 

1. Fortnightly Beports (ConQdontial) dated i6th February, 1917. 

2. Fortnightly Eeports (Confidential), dated 16th August, 1915. 

3 . Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 19th November, 1917. 

4. lUd, dated 3rd December, 1917. 

6. Fortni^tly Roporta (Confidential), dated 4th February, 1918. 
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Dr. T. M. Nair. The party published a journal called the “ NoA- 
Brahmin ” and shortly afterwards a paper called “Justice The 
first issue was published on 26th February, 1917. The adherents 
of the party travelled throughout Tamilnad and gained many 
supporters. The appeal, which the Justice Party made to the large 
sections of non-brahmins, that ihe predominance of the brahmin 
leaders in the Home Rule and the Congress Movements, and the 
over representation in the services were matters demanding the 
notice of all non-brahmins won many adherents to the party. 


During this period there was great political activity in the whole 
country. This was, among other factors, due to the arrival of 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1915 from South Africa after many Satyagraha 
campaigns carried out for worthy causes, the capture of the Congress 
by the extremist in ts Lucknow Session (1916), the declaration of 
war by England, and finally the passing of what is known as the 
Rowlatt Act (1919), which armed the Government with powers to 
arrest and detain any person without triaH. The agitation that 
was started against the Rowlatt Act later turned against the Punjabi 
Commission also®. This and the Khilafat question gave rise to 
the Non-Co-operation Movement. The Khilafat Movement was 
the direct outcome of the wars at the end of which the Sultan of 
Turkey was shorn of his powers as Caliph in the Muslim Worid. 


Mahatma Gandhi who had by this time become the unquestioned 
leader of India, launched his famous Satyagraha campaign as a part 
of the Khilafat Movement in February 1919, as a result of which 
Non-Co-operation with and passive resistance to the Gove nment 
were preached every where. Through the Khilafat Movement, 
he first experimented his weapon of Non-Co-operation. 

In the first year, (1920) the Non-Co-Operation Movement did not 
find much support in the Ramanathapuram District. Noticing this 
trend the local nationalists tried to persuade Mahatma Gandhi to 
visit the District*. In September—October 1921 Mahatma Gandbiand 
Shaukat Ali visited Tamilnad. In the Ramanathapuram District he 
attracted very large crowds and volunteers had prepared the ground 
for his visit*. But financially his tour of Ramanathapuram was 
not much of success^ Among other things Mahatma Gandhi laid 
emphasis on boycott of councils, suspension of practice by lawyers, 


1. Satyapal and Prabodh Chandra—Sixty years of Congress, 1946, page 224. 

2. The Non-Co-operation and the Khilafat Movements (Secret), page I. 

3. The Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movement in Madras Presidency (Coni) 
dential), page 12. 

4. Fortnightly Keports (Confidential), dated 6th October, 1921. 

5. Ibid. 
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fesignation of posts in Civil, Police and Military Services, Tempe¬ 
rance Movement and boycott of foreign goods. Anti-drinking cam¬ 
paign was started in Ramanathapuram in 1920 and persisted even 
after it has subsided in other districts^. In Sivaganga four 
clerks resigned from Government Service •. After the inspiring visit 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Movement received a fillip in the district, 
picketing of Uquor shops and auction sale of toddy shops were 
carried on. As a result, the turnover of toddy shops dwindled 
and even for a very low price there was nobody to bid. The 
Madurai Nadar Sangam, a body professing to be a society for 
social reforms for the Nadars, conducted vigorous campaign 
against liquor shops*. Hundreds of volunteers signed the pledge to 
adhere to the principles of Non-Co-Operation Movement, and work 
for them in the Ramanathapuram district*. Pohtical agitation 
became more intense and in some places this led to violence. The 
Government noted that crime was on the increase in Ramanatha¬ 
puram during this period. 

Side by side the Non-Brahmin Movement, was making itself 
felt. The representatives of the Justice Party held a conference at 
Tiruchirappalli in August, 1923. Muthuraraalinga Sethupathi, the 
Raja of Ramanathapuram, presided over the conference. Sri P, 
Thyagaraya Chettiar also look a leading part in the conferenee and 
a resolution demanding the adequate representation of Tamilians 
in the Ministry was passed^ In the same year, in December, the 
District Congress Conference was held in Ramanathapuram^ 

Mention should be made, at this context of S. Srinivasa Ayyen- 
gar who was taking a leading part in the political developments 
along with C. Vijayaraghavachariyar, and Kasthuriranga Ayyengar. 
Born in Ramanathapuram on 11th September, 1874, S. Srinvasa 
Ayyengar, after a brilliant academic carrier, became the Advocate- 
General of India in 1916—which post he held for four years. After 
the Congress Session at Nagpur in 1920, he began to take a leading 
role in the Congress. Thiru K.Kamaraj Nadar, who had by this time 
started taking part in the activities of the nationalists, conducted 
meetings, in the southern districts. In Tirunelveli he conducted many 
such meetings, and collected funds for the Congress Party. He took 
an active part in the Non-Co-Operation Movement in Madurai. 

Meanwhile the Non-Co-Operation and the Khilafat Movements 
suddenly came to an end. There was disagreement in the Congress 
regarding council entry and the Kilafat Movement was brought to 

1. Ihid., dated Ist November, 1921. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Non-Co-operation and IChilafat Movement in Madras Presidency (Coofideb' 
tial), page 20. 

4. Fortnightly Beports (Confidential), dated 6th January, 1922. 

6. Fortnightly Beports (Confidential), dated 1st September, IBSS, 

6. Ibid., dated 17tb Daosmber, 192S. 
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an end when ICemal Pasha of Turkey abolished the Khalifa. Bilt 
the agitation for Swaraj continued. The nationalist movements 
expressed themselves in various fields and the zeal of the people was 
kept up in the Ramanathapuram district. Though in many other 
districts the anti-drink campaign had been given up, in Ramana¬ 
thapuram and other southern districts, it was relentlessly carried 
on^. By the end of 1922, there was an increase in the number 
of political agitation in the district. In May 1923 Devadas 
Gandhi and Thiru C. Rajagopalachari arrived in Madras and went 
on a tour of the southern districts. They conducted meetings in 
various places®. C. R. Doss also visited Madras to effect a 
compromise between the two groups in the Congress *. By the end 
of 1923, a local Congress conference was held in Ramanathapuram* 
Temperance Movements were also carried on. Both the Maravars 
and Nadars organised Temperance Movements in Ramanatha¬ 
puram® The Hindu Muslim tension affected Ramanathapuram 
also. In 1923 riot broke out between these two communities in a 
procession of Mariamman at Aruppukkottai. A meeting organised 
in Sivaganga by a Muslim from Madurai ended in a fiasco 

Tamilnad was experiencing an awakening in the social plane 
also. The famous Satyagraha at Vaikom in 1928 and the new ideas 
it engendered spread in Tamilnad. It started as a protest against 
the prohibition, against the use of certain roads by particular 
castes. Thiru £. V. Ramaswamy populary know as Thanthai 
Periyars George Joseph and the Malabar leader Kesava Menon 
took a leading part in the Movement. This Movement was 
given great prominence in the Press 

Thus, by various methods and movements people were kept 
conscious of their ultimate goal, Swaraj. The next major step in 
India’s march towards independence was the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Gandhiji introduced his plan for Civil Disobedience 
Movement, in the forty-fourth Congress Session at Lahore in 1929. 
The refusal of the British Government to promise dominion status 
for India sparked off ihe Movement. Gandhiji wrote “ On bended 
knees I asked for bread and I received a stone instead”®. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who had already made his mark as a leader of 
the Nation, issued a resolution on behalf of the Congress Working 
Committee in which he stated “ We believe that it is the inalienable 
right of the Indian people as any other people to have freedom and 
to enjoy the fruits of their toil.we, therefore, hereby solemnly 

1. Fortnightly Beporta (Confidential), dated 18th April 1822. 

2. Ibid,, dated 16th May 1923. 

3. Ibid, dated 16th June 1923. 


4. Ibid, dated 17th December 1923. 

6. Ibid, dated 19 th August 1924. 

6. Ibid, dated 4th May 1925. 

7. Ibid, dated 16th April 1924. 

8. B. Batyapal and Prabodh Chandra-sixty years of Oongrssa, 
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resolve to carry out the Congress instructions issued from time to 
time for the purpose of establishing Swaraj”. On 1st January 
1930, Jawaharlal Nehru unfurled the flag of Independence 
amidst shouts of ‘ inquilab zindabad *. It was decided to celebrate 
26th January as Independence Day every year^. It was further 
declared that the way to Swaraj was not through violence, but 
through civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes. The 
declaration at Lahore Congress was followed by gradually intensi¬ 
fying propaganda in the form of speeches and meetings. It may be 
said that the Movement became very active only after the famous 
Dandi March of Gandhiji 

A wave of nationalism swept through the country leaving in its 
wake, mass meetings, Satyagraha and no-tax campaign. Rama- 
nathapuram also played its due role in the movement. From 26th 
January 1930, the public mind was prepared for agitation by pro¬ 
cessions and meetings. The major programme of the nationalists 
was the Salt Satyagraha. In Ramanathapuram the ground was 
prepared towards the end of Marchl930 by meetings at Rajapalayam, 
Virudhunagar, Sattur, Karaikkudi and many other smaller towns 
where the speakers explained the ideals and methods of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. To begin with, there was no extrac¬ 
tion of salt in Ramanathapuram Coast. A number of volunteers were 
sent from this district to Vedaranyam where ThiruC. Rajagopala- 
chariar led a party of hundred volunteers to conduct Salt Satyagraha. 
However, many volunteers poured in for this Satyagraha, only one 
hundred people were selected. The volunteers from Ramanatha¬ 
puram, however, were not included in the group. The Revenue 
Divisional Officer and the District Superintendent of Pohee toured 
the district and did counter propaganda. The Chairman of the 
Union Board at Rajapalayam was the moving spirit behind the 
Movement in the District. The Government was unable to control 
him, since it was powerless against the Chairman. The District 
Magistrate, H.S. Shield, pointed out this and called for a 
modification of the law. 

Meanwhile Gandhiji had planned the Dandi March and, the 
leaders and volunteers poured into Dandi in the first week of April. 
Gandhiji arrived at Dandi on 5th April and declared that he would 
conduct Satyagraha at the Salt depot at Dharsana. Gandhiji was 
arrested and taken to Yervada prison. As a sequel to this there 
were fresh hartals and protest meetings. Some of the local leaders 
were also arrested. Efforts in Salt Satyagraha were stimulated and 
this resulted in salt-making at Rameswaram. The proposal to 
make salt at Ramanathapuram came immediately after Gandhiji’s 
arrest. About the middle of May N. S. Ramaswami Iyer from 
Tiruchirappalli came to Ramanathapuram and organised the 
Satyagraha campaign. By May 26th preparations were completed 

1. S. Satyapal and Prabodh Chaudra-sizty years of Congress, 194S, Page 

284. 

S. Civil Disobedience Movement (Confidentied), 1980-31, page 2. 
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and on 28th salt was made at Rameswaram by 5 volunteers. They 
were at once rounded up by the police. The next day also 
Satyagraha continued in Rameswaram Coast by five more volun¬ 
teers The leader of the movement N. S. Ramaswami Ayyer 
was arrested and on 30th May, nine moie volunteers were taken 
into custody. The Movement was not revived probably due to the 
absence of an organiser. 

The Government took stern measures to keep the situation under 
control. The police and the magistrate were busy arresting and 
convicting volunteers. They also did counter-propaganda, which 
was effective with the keepers of hotels and Chutfoms. The police 
told them that it was not to the interest of their business with th« 
pilgrims to make Rameswaram a trouble spot. Local support 
gradually declined. 

But the movement was very active in the other centres of th# 
District Meetings of propaganda increased by June. Many 
volunteers were taken into custody. At Virudhunagar, where tha 
Deputy Collector had superseded the local Municipality, inany wera 
arrested and section 144 was enforced often. In Rajapalayam 
there was constant picketing of toddy shops and three shop* 
were actually burnt down. The Government had a hard time in meet¬ 
ing the situation. It tried to win over some of the local personalities. 
The Chairman of Rajapalayam was thus gained over. The Govern¬ 
ment also subsidised loyalty meetings where anti-propaganda 
against the Satyagraha was carried on. Thiru ICamaraj Nadar amon^ 
others also courted arrest and was sentenced to two years imprison¬ 
ment ' but was released after the Gandhi-Jrwin pact. He took a 
leading part in 1931 in Tamilnad Congress Conference at Madurai 
in which Thiru C. Rajagopalachari and S. Sathyamurthy were elected 
President and Vice-President respectively. For the first time 
Thiru Kamaraj was elected as the member of the Tamilnad Congress 
Working Committee. After the failure of the Round Table 
Conference in 1931, there was a spurt of political activity and Thiru 
Kamaraj again found himself in the prison. He was kept in Vellore 
Jail to undergo one year imprisonment. Soon after his release 
he was accused of throwing a bomb on a police rest house. 

All the efforts of the Government to control the situation came 
to naught. By the beginning of 1932 political activity increased 
in the District and they were often violent. In March 1932, a Police 
party which encountered a party of picketeers, was assaulted. On 
29th March at another village, a police party escorting a few arrested 
picketeers was attacked by a mob and the picketeers were enabled 
to escaped Virudhunagar became a trouble spot during these 
days Picketing in front of cloth shops became a day today occur¬ 
rence *. In July an explosion took place near a foreign cloth shop 
in the town, but none was injured. On the 30th of the same month, 
there was an attempt to blow up the post office at Rajapalayam. 

1 Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 4th April 1932. 

2, Ibid, dated 4th July 1932. 
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The post box and a portion of the building were destroyed. On 29th 
July the Prince of Wale’s Reading Room at Manamadurai was 
subjected to bomb throwing. These attacks were usually made 
during nights and were directed against property rather than persons.» 
The Police concentrated their efforts to root out the nationalistic 
activities from Virudhunagar. But the volunteers began to distri¬ 
bute nationalistic literature secretly. They were able to secure a 
printing machine and to print and publish pamphlets full of lofty 
national sentiments. The police, on getting an inkling of this, made 
a surprise raid and took possession of the machines and arrested 
the volunteers®. The practice of writing nationalistic slogans on 
the walls was everywhere common in the Ramanathapuram 
district®, during the period. 

Meanwhile in the presidency level significant changes came to 
pass. In 1932 the Raja of Bobbili set up his Justice Party Ministry. 
With a view to strengthen the Justice Party, its membership was 
offered to brahmins also. But this move did not substantially 
strengthen their Party. In the 1934 General Election, Justice Party 
was defeated by the Congress Party, which had by this time lifted 
its ban on council entry. However, since the Congress did not 
accept office, the Raja of Bobbili once again formed a Justice Party 
Ministry. Two more significant changes in the political atmosphere 
were the rise of the CommuniT ideology and Self-respect Movement. 
The latter was a non-brahmin movement and was backed up by the 
Justice Party. Periyar E. V. Ramaswami was the leader of the 
Party. This party started for the purpose of abolishing caste 
distinctions, gradually espoused the cause of communism and 
launched violent attacks on religion and property. During February 
and March 1934, this party was busy doing propaganda in the 
southern districts^. The Communist Party in Tamilnad was given 
a fillip by the visit of Saklatwala, a prominent Labour Leader of the 
day. However, the Government banned the Communist Party in 
1934. The Meerut conspiracy case had revealed that the party aimed 
at nothing less than the violent overthrow of the existing social 
system. The banning of Communist Party affected the Self-respect 
party also which had been preaching communistic ideals, Periyar 
E. V. Ramaswami then declared that his party was a 
socialistic one and that violence had no place in it. It was at this 
period that Gandhiji launched his campaign against untouchability. 
All over Tamilnad, meetings were held and resolutions were passed 
advocating the removal of untouchability and temple entry. In 
the Ramanathapuram district also there were meetings to promote 
the cause of Harijan Welfare®. 

Inside the district, nationalistic activities were kept alive. Volun¬ 
teers went about sin^ng patriotic songs and collecting funds in 
Sattur. They also di d propaganda against untouchability. Tbcf 

1. ForttiighUy Kappns (Coi^fidpntial), dated 4th August 19S1. 
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were spasmodic violent outrages also. The Virudhunagar Post 
office was subjected to bomb throwing, but the damage was negligible, 
since the bombs were handmade and crude When the Indian 
Government arrested Abdul KhaffarKhan, popularly known as 
“ Frontier Gandhi ” there was a complete hartal in Ramanatha- 
puram on 17th December 1934. In the same month Virudhunagar 
became the venue of a full committee meeting of Congress leaders 
from South India and this was followed by a big public meeting. 
This aroused a certain amount of opposition from the local adherents 
of the Self-respect league, which resulted in a stone-throwing inci¬ 
dent *. 

In 1935 came the Reform Act by which diarchy in the provincial 
level was abohshed. In Madras the legislature consisted of an 
Assembly and a council both based on a much wider franchise. The 
Congress Party and the Justice Party were lying with each other to 
capture the seats. Enrolment of members for the Congress Party was 
vigorously going on throughout the Presidency*. The Justice 
Party held its conference at Virudhunagar in March 1935*. Mean¬ 
while Thiru C. Rajagopalachari resigned from the Presidentship of 
Tamilnad Congress Committee on grounds of health and Sathya- 
murthy succeeded him. In this capacity Sathyamurthy toured Rama- 
nathapuram district and re-charged the district with fresh national 
spirit®. Shortly afterwards Rajendra Prasad toured the southern 
districts. 

During the post 1919 struggle for national freedom two person- 
aUties of the Ramanathapuram district came to the fore front as 
towering leaders by their devotion to the cause of the Indian National 
Congress and by their captivating command over the masses. They 
were P. S. Kumaraswamy Raja of Rajapalayam and Muthurama- 
linga Thever of Mudukulattur. 

Inspired by the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi, P. S. Kumaraswamy 
Raja (1898—1957) joined the movement led by the Indian National 
Congress in 1919 and took a leading part in the Satyagraha against 
the Rowlatt Act. He strove hard to popularise the ideals of the 
Congress Party in his district and it has, very largely due to his 
leadership Rajapalayam and surrounding regions, became highly 
congress minded. In 1932 he participated in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and was imprisoned for a year. In the 1934 General 
Elections, Kumaraswami Raja was elected to the Central Legislature 
from the constituency comprising Madurai, Ramanathapuram and 
Tirunelveli districts. In 1936 he was elected to the Madras Legis¬ 
lative Council when he resigned his membership of the Central 


1. Fortnightly Eeports (Confidential) dated, Jrd August 1934. 

2. Ibid, dated 6th January 1936. 

3. Ibid, dated 6th April 1936. 

4. Ibid, dated 20tb April 1936. 

6. Ibii, dated 10l)h July 1935. 
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Legislature. By his honest and staunch advocacy of popular causes 
he became a marked man in the Assembly and won well-merited 
attention from session leaders of the Congress Organisation. In 
1938, Kumaraswamy Raja organised the Fortieth Tamilnad Political 
Conference at Rajapalayam, In 1939, he resigned his membership 
of the Council when the Popular Ministry resigned as a protest 
against the War efforts of the Indian Government. In 1940, he 
participated in the individual Satyagraha and was sentenced to 
undergo imprisonment for 9 months. As a result of the Congress 
Party's'decision to re-enter the legislature, the General Election was 
conducted in 1945. P. S. Kumaraswamy Raja was elected unop¬ 
posed to the Assembly from the Srivilliputtur Constituency. The 
Congress Party succeeded in the elections and emerged as a major 
party. This formed the ministry under the leadership of T. Pra- 
kasam. P. S. Kumaraswamy Raja was included in the ministry as 
the Minister for Agriculture. In February 1947, P. S. Kumara¬ 
swamy Raja resigned as a result of some misunderstandings between 
him and the Chief Minister on pohey matters. In April 1947, 
T. Piakasam was replaced by O. P. Ramaswamy Reddiar as the 
Chief Minister. But in March 1949 when O. P. Ramaswamy 
Reddiar tendered the resignation of his Cabinet, Kumaraswamy 
Raja was elected as the Chief Minister and he formed his ministry 
which lasted till April 1952, During his Chief Ministership, the 
most outstanding reform that was effected by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment was the introduction of the measure for the separation of the 
Judiciary from the Executive. In the General Election of 1952, he 
was defeated. After his defeat in the election he engaged heart 
and soul in establishing!the Gandhi Kalai Manram at Rajapalayam, 
for which he donated his residence at the town. In January 1954, 
he had significant honour of being appointed as the Governor of 
Orissa which office he filled whh distinction till September 1956. 

Another leading political figure of the District was Muthurama- 
linga Thevar (1908-63). At the age of 26 he became a prominent 
politician by his stern opposition to Criminal Tribes Act passed by 
the English with a view to curb the Kallars and Thevars of Rama- 
nathapuram and Madurai districts. After prolonged agitation, 
Muthuramalinga Thevar succeeded in having the Act repealed by 
the Government. This initial success made him immensely popular. 
At this stage he was attracted by the ideals of the Indian National 
Congress and joined the Party. Between 1935 and 1937 he toured 
the whole of Tamilnad preaching the mission of the Congress Party. 
In 1937 there were General Elections in the Tamilnad. The Raja of 
Ramnad who was a staunch supporter of the Justice Party was 
nominated by the Justice Party as a candidate to contest the election 
from the Ramanathapuram Constituency. In order to contest the 
election on behalf of the Congress against such a powerful person, 
Muthuramalinga Thevar was chosen and nominated as the Congress 
Candidate. Muthuramalinga Thevar defeated his rival by a very 
^rge margin of votes, Later Muthuramalinga Thevar was inclined 
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towards the leftist section of the Congress which during this period 
was led by Subash Chandra Bose. Muthuramalinga Thevar joined 
the camp of Bose. 


In 1938 he was sentenced to one and a half year imprisonment for 
his activities during the mill workers strike at Madurai. Meanwhile 
Subash Chandra Bose formed the Forward Bloc within the Congress. 
In Tamilnad Muthuramalinga Thevar became the undisputed 
leader of the Forward Bloc. During the Second World War, the 
activities of the Forward Bloc were under heavy suspicion due to 
the activities of Nethaji Bose as the leader of the Indian National 
Army. When the Forward Bloc was banned by the Government in 
June 1942, Muthuramalinga Thevar was imprisoned for the entire 
period of the Second World War. He was released in September 
1945 and he took part in the Tamilnad Congress Workers’ Con¬ 
ference held at Tirupparankunram. In the 1946 Election, he was 
elected to the Madras Legislative Assembly from the Mudukiilattur 
constituency. In 1948 the Forward Bloc was organised as an 
independent party and opposed the Congress. In the subsequent 
Elections of 1952, 1957 and 1962 Muthuramalinga Thevar was 
elected to the Legislature by the people as their representative. 
Before his death in 1963 he was also implicated by the Mudukulattur 
riots. After a protracted period of litigation he was exonerated* 


The Congress Party which took part in the Elections of 1937 
had a sweeping victory. But the Congress Party refused to 
accept office without the assurance from the Government 
to the effect that it would not interfere in the day to day administ¬ 
ration by the discretionary power which the constitution had invested 
the Governor with. So an interim ministry was formed under 
K. V. Reddy in April 1937. In the first half of July the Congress 
Party accepted office and formed a ministry under Thiru C. Raja- 
gopalachariyar, on the strength of the assurance of the Viceroy, 
that the Governor will not interfere in the day to day administration. 
This was hailed as “ Gentleman’s Agreement”. In the same year 
Gandhiji toured the southern districts and the popularity of the 
Congress was at its height. Thiru N. G. Ranga also visitedt he sout¬ 
hern districts and worked for the improvement of the lot of the 
ryots 


Thus, by various means the nationalistic spirit was kept alive 
in the District. The Second World War marked a turning point 
in the history of freedom struggle. At the declaration of War 
against Germany by the British in September 1939, the Viceroy 
declared India as belligerent. This raised a storm of indignation 


1. Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 6th May 193T. 
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through out the country. As a mark of protest, Thiru C. Rajago- 
palachari’s ministry resigned in October 1939. Satyagraha Committee 
were formed in all the districts to do vigorous anti-war propaganda. 
Gandhiji and others launched on an individual Satyagraha. Pro¬ 
minent leaders were arrested in 1940. Among them were Thiru 
C. Rajagopalachari, Satyamurthy and Thiru Kamaraj Nadar. Local 
leaders from Ramanathapuram were also arrested^. 

In Rajapalayam the National Youth League carried on the 
political activities. In August 1942 it led a procession of thousand 
volunteers to mark their protest against the arrest of the leaders. 
Violence marked the proceedings. In the same month salt Picketing 
was carried on at Sayalkudi in the Bombodi swamp. Attempts 
were made to sabotage railway lines in Sivaganga and Nattarasan- 
kottai. In August 1942 Karaikkudi became a scene of serious 
disaffection. The violent activities of a crowd in disregard of the 
order issued under 144 Cr.P.C. resulted in police firing in which three 
persons were injured. Arson became a common occurrence. Govern¬ 
ment Officers were looted at Poolankurichi. In Devakottai there 
was an organised picketing of courts and offices. Two buses were set 
on fire. Very often the mob was armed with arruvals, vels and bill¬ 
hooks. At Tiruvadanai, a crowd of 1,000 gathered and robbed 
the police station of its guns and ammunition. The Sub-treasury 
was also broken open and the Treasury was emptied. Mail buses 
were waylaid and mails were destroyed. At various places like 
Natarajapuram, Poolankurichi, Vadavampatti, Pallattur, Raja¬ 
palayam and Aruppukkottai there were riots, telegraphic wire cutting 
and other such acts of sabotage. 

The latter half of 1942 was a troubled period for the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District. It was one of the worst affected districts with 
regard to acts of violence. Even in normal times the situation of 
law and order was not satisfactory. The nationalistic cause gave 
an impetus to this tendency. The Public were very unfriendly to the 
police. The police found it difficult to restore order in Rama¬ 
nathapuram because of the proclivity of the mob for violent actions. 

There were sporadic destructive activities which resulted in the 
breaking up of lines of communications in the District. During 
this period police resorted to firing in 5 places-Rajapalayam, Karai¬ 
kkudi, Devakottai, Tiruvadanai and Poolankurichi. During this 
period the total number of persons detained by the end of 1942 was 
seven and the total number of persons convicted by the end of 1942 
was 88. Rs. 2,93,428 was collected in the form of fine. 

On 7th September 1942 the Ramanathapuram District Board 
passed a resolution placing on record its emphatic protest against 
the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders. The Virudhu- 
nagar Municipal Council passed a similar resolution on the 30th 
September 1942 supporting the resolution of the All-India Congres« 


1. Satyapal and Probadh Cbaudra-H^p. cit., page 33S aad 842. 
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Committee. The Government took a serious view of this and as a 
result, both the Board and the Council were superseded for six 
months\ 

On the All-India sphere there was an intense political activity 
during 1942. A parliamentary delegation under Sir Stafford Cripps 
brought with it the offer of more responsible Government for India. 
According to the offer a federation of India with units was to be 
formed three tiers. The offer of freedom sent through 
Sir Stafford Cripps from the British ruling conservative Party of 
Britain did not satisfy the leaders of both the Congress and the 
Muslim League. Meanwhile the British Government withdrew 
the offer, as the urgency to arrive at a settlement with the Indians 
had vanished as a result of the changes in the international situation. 
The threat of Burma’s invasion of India has by that time passed 
away. 

The failure of the Cripps Mission gave the signal for the people 
to agitate for the over throw of the foreign rule and it was further 
kindled by the Quit India Resolution of the Indian National Congress. 
Britain was all the time engaged in increasing her war efforts. 
The resources of the country were all mobilised for winning the war, 
but no attempt was made to win over the popular will by the grant 
of freedom during the period. When the Labour Party came to 
power in 1945, under the inspiring leadership of Clement Atlee, 
a Cabinet Mission was sent to India in 1946. It conducted a series 
of negotiations with the leaders of the political parties at the conclu¬ 
sion of which there was a decision to form an Interim Government 
with representatives of major parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. But the Interim Government had a very uneasy time due 
to internal disharmony and dissensions. Eventually, the division 
of the country into India and Pakistan was agreed upon and consti¬ 
tuent assemblies have been established for the drafting of the 
constitution. Lord Mountbatten, the then Governor-General of 
India, has set about with great earnestness to the task of transferring 
power to Indian hands. On 15th August 1947, India became 
independent and the withdrawal of the British was smooth and 
orderly. 

When the legislation for freedom of the country was on the anvil 
in the Parliament of England, the Congress accepted office in the 
provinces. In the Elections of 1946, 1951, 1957 and 1962 the Con¬ 
gress was returned as the major party in the Madras Legislative 
Assembly. Between 1946 and 1951 a number of ministries were 
formed. Prakasam (1946), O. P. Ramaswami Reddiar (1947), 
Kumaraswamy Raja (1949) and Thiru C. Rajagopalachari 
(1952), headed the ministries respectively. In this ministry the Raja 
of Ramnad, Rajeswara Sethupathi was a minister. After the 
resignation of Thiru C. Rajagopalachari (1954), Thiru K. Kamaraj 
formed the Congress Ministry in the same year. He headed the 

1. Calendar of events of Civil Sisobedienoe Movement (Secret) page* 

9»—87. 
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ministries after the General Elections of 1957 and 1962. When 
Thiru Kamaraj resigned in September 1963 for taking up party 
work, Thiru Baktavathsalam formed the ministry in October 1963. 
Bhaktavathsalam Ministry was in office till the General Elections 
of 1967. 

A new political party in the state, namely the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam or D.M.K. in short was formed in Septem¬ 
ber 1949 by the dissidents from Periyar’s Dravida Kazhagam. Its 
leader C. N. Annadurai who is affectionallely called as‘Anna’ 
an orator of unparalleled excellence, a scholar and writer of rare 
worth, he is also known to the country as ‘Arignar’ or Learned 
Person. The D.M.K. since its inception in 1949, continued its 
agitation only on the social side and apart from expresssing its 
views and popularising them on some political questions, did not 
contest the general elections in 1952. In its momentous conference 
in Tiruchirappalli in 1956, the D M.K. decided to contest the 
elections in 1957. The party secured 15 seats in 1957 elections. 
In the General elections of 1962, the D.M.K. party secured 50 
seats and became the main opposition party in the Assembly. 

At the General Elections of 1967 the Congress Party which 
was continuously in power in the State since independence was 
defeated and the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam returned with a 
majority of 138 seats in the State Assembly. Dr. C. N. Anna- 
durai formed the Ministry which included Thiru S. Madhavan 
who represented Tiruppattur in Ramanathapuram District. Due 
to the demise of Arignar Anna, the mantle of the Government fell 
on Kalaignar Dr. Karunanidhi in 1969. 

Because the Centre has decided to have the General Elec¬ 
tions for the Lok Sabha a year earlier i.e., after completing 
four years, the State Government also decided to go to the 
poUs for the State Assembly along with Lok Sabha Elections. 
This took place in the year 1971 when the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam was returned to power with an unprecedented 
majority of 184 scats in the Assembly. Thiru S. Madhavan 
who contested the election to the Assembly from Tiruppattur 
in Ramanathapuram District was returned to the Assembly and 
he is included in the Tamil Nadu Cabinet headed by Kalaignar 
Dr. Karunanidhi. 

During the post independence period, the State has made signifi¬ 
cant progress by the abolition of Zamindari system, by fixation of 
fair rent for the tenants and fair wages for agricultural labourers, 
by introduction of land ceiling and by promotion of industries, 
irrigation, and hydro-electric power production. The lines of pro¬ 
gress in the Ramanathapuram District were on the same line as the 
rest of the State. 



CHAPTER III—PEOPLE. 


Total Popultaion According to sub-divisions .—The total popu¬ 
lation of the Ramanathapuram District as enumerated at the Census 
of 1971 is 2,857,424. The District extends over an area of 12,559 
square kilometres (4,849.20 sq. miles). The following table gives 
the figures of the total population in each of the nine taluks of the 
District 


Taluk-wisb Population (1901). 


Taluks. 



Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

(1) 



m 

(3) 

(4) 

Tiruppattur .. 

. . 


150,800 

162,295 

313,095 

Sivaganga 

. * 


129,472 

137,006 

266,538 

Tiruvadanai 



104,676 

113,197 

217,873 

Srivilliputtur 

, . 


172,718 

176,412 

349,130 

Sattur 

. . 


175,990 

177,862 

353,852 

Aruppukkottai 

, . 


131,713 

137,563 

269,300 

Paramagudi . . 



107,404 

118,179 

225,643 

Mudukiilattur 

. * 


112,237 

121,886 

234,123 

Ramanathapuram .. 


. . 

90,669 

101,559 

192,228 


As per the Census of 1961, the population per square mile in 
the District was 194. According to 1971 Census the population 
per square kilometre in the District is 227. 


Distribution of population on the basis of sex. 


The following table shows the distribution of population of the 
District on the basis of sex during the period of six years :— 



OensusYear. 



Total 

Population. 

Males. 

Females. 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1911 




1,673,910 

793,681 

880,229 

1921 




1,728,632 

821,964 

906,668 

1031 




1,849,770 

877,491 

972,279 

1041 




.. 1,990,681 

963,978 

1,036,703 

1951 




.. 2,080,519 

995,526 

1,084,994 

1901 




2,421,788 

1,175,769 

1,246,019 

1371 


- * 


2,857,424 

1,398,196 

1,469,228 


It is seen from the table that the excess of female population 
over men has been a permanent feature of the District. This fact 
can be further confirmed by the variation of the respective popu¬ 
lation since 1901. 




















As per the Census of 1961, the sex ratio of the District is 1,060 
females for every 1,000 males. The District has the highest sex 
ratio in the State. The reason for this is not far to seek. It is 
because there was a considerable emigration of males, leaving their 
females behind. According to the Census of 1971, the sex ratio of 
the District is 1,044 famales for every 1,000 males. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION AND CONNECTED 
PROBLEMS. 


The following table shows the growth of population of the 
District:— 


Table II. 


Growth of Population, 1911—1961 {District Total). 


Oenma Year. 

Persona. 

Variation. 

Percentage 

increase of population 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1911 


1,673,910 

140,839 

01 

1921 


1,728,632 

64,622 

3S 

1931 


1,849,770 

121,238 

7-0 

1941 


1,990,681 

140,911 

7-6 

1951 


2,080,619 

89,838 

4-6 

1961 

.. • • 

2,421,788 

541,269 

16-1 

1971 

.. 

2.857,424 

435,636 

180 


Males. 

Varialion. 

Females. 

Variation. 

(1)—coni. (6) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 


793,681 

69,488 

880,229 

71,361 


821,964 

28,283 

906,568 

263,391 


877,491 

66,627 

972,279 

66,711 


953,978 

76,487 

1,036,703 

64,424 


995,526 

41,647 

1,084,994 

48,291 


1,176,769 

180,244 

1,246,019 

161,026 


1,398,196 

22S,4i7 

1,469,128 

213,207 


The population has registered a low increase of 4.5 per cent in 
the decade 1941-51. The increase in the previous decade was 7*6 
per cent. This low increase of 4*5 per cent in the period of 1941-51 
as compared with 7*6 per cent in 1931-41, should be attributed 
to the large scale emigration of labour classes to the adjoining 
districts of Madurai, Tiruchirappalli and Thanjavur as well as 
migration to Ceylon during the period of distress in the later part of 
1940‘. As enumerated at the Census of 1951, 81,113 persons have 
migrated to the Madurai District. Sattur and Srivilliputtur are 
the best taluks in the District from the point of 
view of agriculture and they are also important from the 
point of view of industry and trade. The increase of 
12*9 per cent in Sattur and 16* 1 per cent in Srivilliputtur 


1. Saaond FiTa-yaar Flam, Bamanatbapuram Diatriet, Faga S. 
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are therefore fully explicable. At Sattur, Sivakasi and Virudhu- 
nagar, there are many match factories and they are also 
important trade centres. In the SriviliipuUur I’aluk Rajapalayam 
has grown into an industrial and trade centre, and there 
are also a ftw textile mills. It is also a large handloom weaving 
centre. It has attracted a large number of immigrants from 
the adjoining dry areas in the Tirunelveli District. In the rest 
of the District, the rainfall is always poor and precarious and those 
areas have been hit hard by the failure of the north-east monsoon 
lince 1947-48, with the result that there was a large scale emigration 
of the labouring classes to the adjoining districts of Madurai, 
Tiruchirappalli and Thanjavur. There has also been considerable 
migration from these taluks to Ceylon. These factors explain the 
low increases in these taluks. Mudukulatiur has shown a large 
decrease to the extent of 20 4 percent. The factors which have 
contributed to this are the adverse seasonal conditions referred to 
above and the prevalence of small-pox and cholera in an epidemic 
form in October 1950. These factors led to emigration on a large 
scale to the adjoining districts. This is also a backward and un¬ 
attractive Taluk with poor communications. 

According to the Census of 1961 the population of the District 
has increased by 16'3 per cent. This is to be attributed to the 
changed condition of the District during 1951-61. During this 
period monsoons were regular and the development schemes of the 
past ten years were fruitful in the District and people did not migrate 
in a large scale to other places. As per the Census of 1971 the 
population has increased by 18 per cent. 

The following table shows the fluctuations in the population 
in the several taluks of the District during 1911—51. 



GROWTH OF POPTJI-ATTON (TALUK.WISE). 




Srivilliputtur . m _ 1911 209,964 23,383 19-6 103,776 11,540 106,183 11,843 
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‘aramagadi 1911 154,422 11,757 6-5 71,388 5,302 83,034 6,455 

1921 160,620 -3,902 -0-8 68,977 -2,411 81,543 -1,491 

1931 164,798 14,278 8-7 74,969 6,992 89,829 8,286 
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Distribution of population between Rural and Urban 

Areas. 

Ramanathapuram is predominantly an agricultural District. 
As per the Census of 1961, the rural population per 1,000 of general 
population was 752. According to the Census of 1971 the rural 
population per 1,000 of general population is 739. The total 
rural population of the District is 2,111,833. 

Rural and Urban Population*. 





Total. 

Males, 

Females. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Tiruppattur .. 



213,152 

99,464 

113,698 

Sivaganga 



194,074 

92,393 

101,681 

Tiruvadanai 



147,629 

69,227 

78,403 

Srivilliputtur 



182,225 

89,996 

93,269 

Sattur 



232,396 

114,077 

118,319 

Aruppukkottai 



179,288 

87,164 

92,134 

Paramagudi .. 



136,777 

64,254 

72,623 

Mudukulattur 



138,076 

64,776 

73,300 

Ramanathapuram 



118,319 

53,776 

64,643 






Density of 




Urban. 


population 






pCT 6QUQT§ 



Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

mile. 



(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Tiruppattur .. 


.. 83,711 

40,950 

42,761 

634 

Sivaganga 


.38,878 

19,164 

19,714 

355 

Tiruvadanai 


37,996 

18,047 

19,948 

339 

Srivilliputtur 


121,407 

69,848 

61,669 

696 

Sattur 


82,648 

41,203 

41,346 

643 

Aruppukkottai 


63,484 

31,080 

32,409 

395 

Paramagudi 


414,816 

20,706 

24,111 

413 

Mudukulattur 


20,049 

8,642 

11,407 

244 

Ramanathapuram 


46,660 

20,779 

24,881 

491 


A study of the above table shows that the largest number of 
rural population is in the Sattur Taluk. The density of rural 
population in the District is 328 per square mile. The rural popu¬ 
lation has recorded a low increase of OT per cent during the decade 
1941-51. This is due to the “failure of north-east monsoon 
during the latter part of the decade and the consequent large scale 
emigration. Ceylon being next door to this District the District 
contributed largely to emigration to that country* 

As per the Census of 1961 the urban population in the Distric 
was only 24‘8 per cent of the total population. According to the 
Census of 1971 the percentage of urban population to the total 
population is 26'09. 

Rajapalayam, Srivilliputtur, Sivakasi, Virudhunagar, Aruppuk- 
kottai, Karaikkudi, Devakottai, Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi 
•re the municipahties in the District. 

1. Source : 1961 Census Handbook, Ramanathapuram District, page IT, 

2, Ibid. 
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There arc 34 towns in the District including the above nine 
municipalities of which 3 towns have a population above 50,000 ; 

6 towns have population between 20,000 to 50,000 ; 10 towns have 
population between 10,000 to 20,000, ten towns have population 
between 5,000 to 10,000 and 5 towns have population below 5.000- 

From 1961 every municipality, cantonment and every other 
continuous collection of houses permanently inhabited by not less 
than 5,000 persons was treated as a census town. In 1951, any 
local area with the presence of urban features, the availability of 
urban amenities such as bazaar where one could buy one’s normal 
requirements throughout the year, the facilities for education, 
recreation and medical treatment, was declared a census town. 
But in 1961, a more precise definition of urban area was attempted. 
In addition to all municipalities, cantoiunents and townships, 
other areas with a population of not less than 5,000 with 75 per cent 
of the male population depending on non-agricultural resources for 
their livelihood and with a density of 1,000 persons per square mile 
were declared i s towns. In respect of the areas to which only two 
of the three conditions mentioned above applied, and in the opinion 
of the Collector of the District if they had urban characteristics, 
they were also declared as towns. 

The total urban population of the District according to the 1961 
Census was 599,481. As per the Census of 1971 the total urban 
population of the District is 745,591. Among the towns, Raja- 
palayam is treated as a city from the Census of 1951. It has a 
population of 71,203. 

The urban population has shown an increase of 19’7 per cent 
during the decade 1941-51. The increase in the previous decade 
was 14.4 per cent and during 1921-31, the percentage variation was 
16.8 per cent. The Sattur Taluk has a number of match factories 
situated at Sattur and Sivakasi. There are also a number of ginning 
factories in this Taluk. The urban amenities have attracted the 
movement of population to this Talul from the adjacent rural areas. 
The urban population of this Taluk has increased to 35'3 per cent 
during the decade 1941-51 from 6.9 per cent in 1941. The 
city population of Rajapalayam has increased by 3T5 per cent. 
Since Rajapalayam is a flourishing industrial city the drift towards 
this city from t he adjoining rural area is large. According to 
the Census of 1971 the population of Rajapalayam is 86,946. 
Aruppukkottai another flourishing town in the District where there 
are many large scale industries has also attracted the movement 
of population from the villages. Moreover this town is a centre 
for handloom industries. 

Lan«’age. 

Language is a fascinating studf in a polyglot region as the Rama- 
nathapuram District. 

There are four linguistic groups in the Ramanathapuram District. 
The bulk of the people speak Tamil. The Devangas of Aruppuk¬ 
kottai and elsewhere speak Telugu and Kanarese. The Rajus of 
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Rajapalayam, the Vattuvarajus, and the Balijas, the Gavaras and 
the Kammas and other minor sects which are generally called Nayu- 
dus or Nayakkars speak Telugu. The Kusavars, the Vaniyars and 
the Komutis are also Telugu speaking people though their accent is 
slightly different from that of other Telugu speakers. 

The Paliyars speak Tamil, but with a pecuhar intonation. The 
Marakkayars speak a language called Arab-Tamil. They write 
Tamil in Arabic characters. The Labbais speak Tamil at home 
and outside the home. The Paravars of the coast speak Tamil 
with a peculiar Portuguese intonation. A large number of the 
Chakkiliyars speak Telugu and Kanaresc. 

Due to regional influences, persons in the District whose mother- 
tongue is Telugu, also acquire a knowledge of Tamil as a subsidiary 
language. They are well versed in Tamil which is freely used in 
their communication with others. Sometimes their scholarship is 
better revealed in Tamil than in Telugu. 

In each linguistic group there are dialectic variations in different 
parts of the District. The Telugu spoken by the Rajus and the 
Naidus is an improvement over that spoken by the Komutis. So 
also there are certain dialectic variations in Tamil spoken by the 
people in Western Ramanathapuram and Eastern Ramanathapuram, 

It is also to be noted that all those whose mother-tongue is Telugu 
with the exception of the Chakkiliyars, have got their exogamous 
septs called Gotras. Those whose mother-tongue is Tamil call their 
exogamous septs as Kilais. There are also a large number of people 
in all communities who are conversant in English. 

As enumerated at the Census of 1961, the distribution of persons 
in the Ramanathapuram District according to mother-tongue is as 
follows ;— 

Sex. 

Mother-Tongue. - . ^ 

Malea. Femalee 


(1) (2) (8) 


Tamil 






1,050,681 

1,110,637 

Telugu 






98,487 

102,142 

Kannada 






15,414 

10,594 

Sourashtra 





• • 

6,252 

6,621 

Malayalam 





• • 

2,250 

1,394 

Hindustani 





• • 

1 

IG 

Hindi 





• • 

270 

203 

M'lrathi 


.. 

• • 

*■ • 

-• 

173 

102 

■ROfflich fti* 


. , 


*.* 

•• 

88 

37 
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The table shows that Tamil is the principal language of the 
District which is the mother-ton^e of about 91 per cent of the 
people. The Telugu language remains throughout the District as an 
appreciable though never a majority element. Its course is capri¬ 
cious but two points can be observed; (1) a tendency to follow the 
higher ground and (2) a preference for the black soils similar to 
those of the ceded districts. 

The deltaic or coastal belts are particularly free of Telugu. The 
stretch of red soil that runs up along the eastern foot of the Ghats in 
Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram has a much smaller Telugu 
element than in the black cotton soil which thrusts down the centre 
of the region through Sattur, Srivilliputtur, Sankarankoil and 
Koilpatti. Similarly the Tirumangalam Taluk in Madurai which is 
largely of black cotton soil has a stronger Telugu element than Melur 
to the east which resembles Eastern Ramanathapuram and Puduk- 
kottai in its particular yellow soiP. Kannada is the mother-tongue 
of 32,008 persons. Sourashtra, Hindustani and Marathi and 
Malayalam are spoken by small sections of the population. 


Distribution of the population on the basis 
OF Other-Tongue anij Bi-Lingualism. 

The following table compiled from 1961 Census shows the extent 
to which bi-lingualism prevails in the District: 


Mother tongue. 

-_A_ -- 

Total persons re¬ 
turned as speaking 
a language sub¬ 
sidiary to that 
shown in col, (1), 

Subsidiary 

language 

Language from 
which returned. 

Total speakers. 



(1) 

(21 

(3) 

(i) 

Tamil • • «• 

2,101,318 

95,213 

Telugu 

Hindi 

Malayalam 

(19,986) 

(936) 

(483; 

Telugu 

200,029 

160,118 

Tamil 

Hindi 

Malayalam 

(158,862) 

(8) 

(4) 

Kannada 

33,008 

26,634 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Hindi 

(26,367) 

(65) 

(•^) 

Soi;rashtra 

12,873 

10,438 

Tamil 

Telugu 

(10,412) 

(4) 

Malayalam 

3,644 

2.07.) 

3’amil 

Telugu 

Hindi 

(2,237) 

(7) 

(27) 


I Smros : Census of India, 1931, page 339, 
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It is interesting to note from the above table that a large number 
of those whose mother-tongue is Telugu, speak Tamil as a subsidiary 
language, while only a very small number (19,986) of those 
whose mother-tongue is Tamil, speak Telugu as a subsidiary language. 
For a majority of those whose mother-tongue is Kannada, Tamil 
is the subsidiary language. It is also clear from the above figures 
that the Malayalis, Sourashtras, Kanarese, and Telugus being 
comparatively small in numbers in the District acquire the habit of 
speaking Tamil in large proportions. 

Difference in dialect within the same 
LINGUISTIC Group, 


is spoken as 


“OiCAi'f/UJSl) 

ft 

^.5€inL_ 


f$ 


*‘©(7a;u i5]a(36ii<ftb** 

** 

i^L^. L/@;S(Z70« 

jSnujmt 

•1 



M 


j^isssrr^ 

>» 

Gj3rT<i^rr&). 


ft 

.^UJ<7&7. 

(;4/rii.5]4jijT ^mij) 

unuL^ 

ft 


(^.0«Q')^ihlisir ^ndj) 

B^jSCiun- 

ft 

^ SfiTH, StfbT fiSl. 

^0e^^ujnn) 

jsijciiinsin^ 

ff 


{^i€ssr<2m<suT 

JN&SfT 

ft 



ft 


{mmiu ^rriunff) 

(5©ii3U 

f* 



9t 

,£)/Lbu3ir^7, 

(amu (fliTLoair) 


ft 

Qpnuu9^, 

J4<S<S/T(3iT 

S) 

Q^n‘<j&ai7(Si7. 

SfTSSfT 

if 

■^ujujrT. 

pisi)0^riQi$GJ ,, 

(th0^s(^ih Q&HGO^ih 

«7€ifr? 



t* 

^lOlT. 

^uj {<55}<^iU Qun'(^<ov) 

t* 

er6inp\i^Qpcyr. 

<5 S3U a it. a'17 Lb 

if 

Qu^AdBCOffiia. 

<alS}<SrTa<c>!i)ib JV&'SOT 

t* 

m?jSuQiuff) mi. 


ft 

QpSj<o13 

3QU 

»r 

300. 


ft 

‘‘Qa:f7Lt.65j<!t** srTQjesTili^ 


The following words are used to singify the sense given againtt 
them :— 


for 

^0UL5)(2i5i:(oiij ,, 


g/sG*, uaathm 

u^^ih 

^IbiGa 

^Qf)p7,s 

s-CsifTiTfs^ Qa/reftn® 


bSJUUJ 


j^^rr&nLDfTs, Qlo^»> 


fiffrreiDeu 

Lb 


CinufffT 
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for 

aii.<Sfnh 


• > 

<^&Q(5U 


a 



»* 

Qun(i&) 


II 


S^ffL.rT 

1) 

Siip^^amnm 

sGisTinniLi 


cr/ft 





11 



11 



11 

Quniii 


If 

^ jfleSi^eOrr ^eu&oi 

Qscssfl 

If 



If 



If 


sfensT^sih 

II 

^rrin^ih 

^CL.n 

It 

Geusinn-s 

Q^trunn ^CufT egr 

»f 


^urr 

If 

^uesxoi 


If 


Q^isu2ei) 

SI 

u7eurTuSl<^^ 

jSL.Ul^ 

It 

^sa765>^tu /^Ssy 


It 

fi.L.GiSB7 

U^€5)<9? 

I* 

LOIT £ 

QeuC<B 

It 

Qurr&S} 


• 1 

£L.i^nujuuG^ 

QmesTssL-Q 

It 

SjidSTS^^IElSl'^St^LPriS 

arru^iT 

It 


UfTSf 

It 

fftT^ncrGstniarrs 


Religion and Caste. 

Hinduism, Islam and Christianity are the three major religions 
of the District. The Census of 1961 shows the distribution of 
population among the religions in the District as follows:— 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jains 

Sikhs 

Buddhists 


Males. 

1,044,088 

67,415 

63,894 

31 

10 

6 


Females, 

1,089,722 

89,364 

66,670 

25 

8 

3 


Total. 

2,133,810 

106,779 

130,664 

60 

27 

9 


The above figures show that Hinduism is the principal religion 
of the District with a strength of 21-33 lakhs out of the total popu¬ 
lation of 24'21 lakhs. The second principal religion of the District 
is Islam with 1-56 lakhs of followers. The followers of Christianity 
come in next with 1-30 lakhs. The other religions are followed by 
small fractions of the population. 

The Hindus constitute the major population in every taluk. 
Though the Muslims are found in every taluk, their number is 
appreciable in the taluks of Ramanathapruara, Paramagudi and 
Tiruvadanai. The Christians are found in large numbers in 
Tiruvadanai, Mudukulattur, Srivilliputtur and Paramagudi taluks. 

Caste-wise population statistics are not available for 1961, How¬ 
ever, the Census Report of 1931 gives the distribution of population 
on the basis of caste. Kallars, Maravas, Chakkiliars, Yadavars, 
Pallars and Labbais are the numerically important castes of the 
District, 
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HINDUS. 

The general structure, beliefs and customs of the Hindus of the 
District do not materially differ from that of the Hindus of other- 
districts in the State. 

Saivism has a long history in tht Marava country. During 
the period of the Pallavas, Saivism began to have deep roots 
in the Marava soil as evidenced by a number of Saivite temples 
that had been constructed before that time. A number of the 
Thevaram hymns have been sung in praise of the deities in some 
of these temples. The shrines of Thiruvadanai, Rameswaram 
and Kalaiyarkoil (Kannappar) are among those celebrated in the 
Thevaram hymns. The temple at Tiruvattarakosamangai is celebra¬ 
ted in the hymns of Saint Manicfcavasagar. The Saivite Nayanmar, 
Ilayangudi Maranayanar was a native of llayangudi which is in 
the heart of the Marava country h 

Vaishnavism too, flourished in the Marava country and the 
Vaishnavite temples received very great support from the ruling 
kings from time to time, ''.t'bree temples in the Marava country 
have been celebrated by the Alwars, and they are the Tiru- 
raayam, Tirukkoshtiyur and the Tiruppullani temples, v.'hich even 
today attract thousands of pious devotees all through the year *. 

As already observed the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Hindus in the District are the same as obtained in other parts of 
the State. Various gods of the Hindu pantheon are worshipped 
in the District. 

Mariamman is extensively worshipped in the District. She is 
held in great veneration and is known as ‘Amma’ (Mother) or 
Mahamai (a corruption of the word Mahamayi). They propitiate 
the deity with great fear that her wrath will result in the spread of 
epidemics. And vows are often taken to this goddess. 

Karuppan, Ayyamr, Draupathi, M:;neswaran are the most popular 
village deities of the District. 

Kallars- —The Kallars arc, numerically the important and eihno- 
logically, perhaps the most interesting of the castes in the District. 
They chiefly inhabit some portion of the Hanuraanthangudi area 
in the District. Kallars are one of lac three castes included in the 
category of Mf/Mw/az/.w-viz.-Kallar, Marava and Agamudayan. 
Various meanings have been ascribed to explain the term Kalla. 
Since the early years of this century, the term has been made 
notorious by the application of the Criminal Tribes Act to the 
Piramalai Kalians of Rarnanathapuram. Madurai and Thanjavur 
districts. According to tradition, the Kallars formed an impor¬ 
tant and strategic section of the armies of the Tamil Kings and 
Chiefs in olden days, when fighting was even more important 

1, (ind 2. Tba Sotapatia of Ramnad, By S. Tiniveiikataahari, 1959, pa^ 93. 
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profession than agriculture and supported a larger population. 
The Kallars then were advance guard, spies and gorilla troops, 
while the Maravas were then infantry troops and the Agamudayar 
were palace retainers and occupations forces. According to some 
historians the Kallars are supposed to be descendents of the 
Kalabirahs. Whatever might have been their origin, there always 
was a martial and fighting tradition attached to this people. The 
Royal family of Pudukkottai belongs to this caste. With the 
abolition of the old Zamindari system add the decline of the 
fortune of the Royal families and the general deterioration in the 
economic conditions of the dry cultivation areas of Madurai and 
Raraanuthapiiram districts the living conditions of the Kallars 
deteriorated. Their misery was aggravated by the hardship imposed 
by the Criminal Tribes Act. The rehabilitation measures under 
the Kallar Reclamation Scheme have brought certain relief to the 
younger generation of this caste, in Madurai and Ramanathapurara 
districts. 

The Kallars are found concentrated in Madurai, Ramanatha- 
puram, Thanjavur districts and scattered in Tirunelveli. In view 
of their fighting qualitiv=*s, occasional gifted leadership and the 
presence of a few wealthy landlords amongst them, in certain areas 
the Kallars are looked upon as a potentially powerful forcesh 
Now, profitable agriculture coupled with security of property in 
land has converted the great bulk of the Kallars into a contended 
and industrious population. 

The Kallars are nominally Saivites, Their chief deity is Alagar- 
samy, the God of the great Alagar Koil, twelve miles to the north of 
the town of Madurai. To this temple they make large offerings 
and the deity called KaUalagar has always been regarded as 
their own peculiar deity"'*. 

A remarkable custom of the Kallar is mentioned by Nelson, 
who states that many, if not the majority of them, have adopted 
the practice of circumcision. He also adds, that the practice is 
very ancient and suggests that it is a survival of a forcible 
conversion to Islam of a section of the Kurumbas, who fled 
northwards on the downfall of their kingdom". 

The women of this community are accustomed to stretch to the 
utmost possible limit the lobes of their ears. This is effected by 
boring the ear-lobes at an young age and inserting heavy pieces of 
metal, generally lead, in the apertures. 


1. Sourc’ ■ of Tamil Na.Iu, Raport of tha Backward Classes Com¬ 

mission, Tamil Nadu, V.jlume II, page.-i 29-30. 

2. Census Report, 1891, page 216. 

3. Ibid, page 216, 
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There is a curious custom among the Sivagangai Kallars. When 
a member of a certain kilai dies, a piece of new cloth should be given 
to the other male members of the same kilai by the heir of the 
deceased. The eloth thus obtained should be given to the sister of 
the person obtaining it. If her brother fails to do so, her husband 
will consider himself degraded and consequently will divorce her. 


In the District the Kallars are not very much influenced by 
Brahamanical cults. They are divided into ten main endogamous 
subdivisions, which are territorial in origin. These are called, 
Melmdu, Sivakudinadu, the Veluriadu, Kvnnankottai nadu, Kanda- 
devi, the Puramalainadu, the Tennalinadu, etc., the Palw/anadn. These 
sections are further subdivided into exogamous sections called 
Vaguppus. Their social organisation is governed by these Veguppus. 
Marriage is solely determined by the Vaguppus to which the parties 
belong. Their manner of observing ceremonies connected with 
child birth is remarkable and interesting. On the occassion of the 
first menstrual period, the Kallars observe pollution for seven or 
nine days. A ceremony is generally held on the seventh month of pre¬ 
gnancy, when the husband’s sister prepares ‘ Pongal ’ (Cooked rice). 
The pregnant woman sits on a plank, and the rice is waved before her. 
She then stands up and bends down, while her sister-in-law pours 
milk from a betal or pipal leaf on her back. The ceremony ends 
with a feast. When a child is born in a family, the entire family 
observes pollution for thirty days. Among the Nattar Kallars. 
children are said to be named at any time after they are a month old. 
But among the Puramalai Kallars, a first born female child is named 
on the seventh day, after the ear-boring ceremony had been 
performed^ The ear-boring ceremony is usually done for the 
girls before the age of maturity. 

As regards the disposal of the dead both burial and cremation 
are in vogue among the Kallars. The Kilnad Kallars usually 
bury their dead. The Puramalai Kallars usually burn heir 
dead; and it is said that when a pregnant woman dies with child, 
the child is taken out and placed along side her funeral pyre . 


Maravars: —^The earliest inhabitants of the District are the 
Kallars and the Maravars, the virile communities with martial tradi¬ 
tions. They style themselves as ‘Mukkulattar’ or the three classes. 
The three clans are Kallar, Maravar, and Agamudaiyar. Their 
inhabitation of the District is time immemorial and perhaps they 
are one among the original inhabitants of the sub-continent. The 
Maravars are now to be found all over the District and particularly 
in the taluks of Ramanathapuram and Mudukulattur and the 
Kamudi area. The areas they occupy are more or less dry areas. 

1, Castes and Tribes of Southern India by E, Thurston, pa^e 82, 

2. Ibid^ P'lSe 83. 
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They are a dark race of small stature with many distinctive 
peculiarities pointing them out as having sprung from an aboriginal 
tribe. In former days they were a fierce and turbulent race, famous 
for their martial prowess. At one time they temporarily held 
possession of the Pandyn Kingdom and at a later date their armies 
gave valuable assistance to Thirumalai Naik A marked characteris¬ 
tic of the caste is their sobriety. 

The general title of the Maravars is Thevar (God) but some 
style themselves as Talaivar (Chief), Servaiknrar (Captain) Karai- 
yalar (ruler of the coast) or Rayar Vamsam (Raja’s clan). 

The origin of this tribe is a much disputed problem. “ The 
Maravars” H.A. Stuart writes^ “must have been one of the first of 
the Dravidian tribes that penetrated to the South of the Peninsula 
and like the Kalians, they have been little affected by Brahmanical 
influences. The head of the Maravars is Sethupathi or Raja of 
Ramnad. “The Sethupathi line or Marava dynasty of Ramnad ” 
R.J.E. Trucy, writes “claims great antiquity”. According to 
popular legendary accounts, it had its rise during the time of the 
Great Rerwrt himself, who is said to have appointed on his victorious 
return from Lanka (Ceylon) seven guardians of the passage on the 
bridge connecting Ceylon with the Mainland. Supposition 
places the rise of the family in the second or third century B.C. 
It rests its case principally up on a statement in the Mahawanso, 
according to which the last of the three Tamil invasion of Ceylon, 
which took place in the second or third century B.C., was under the 
leadership of seven chieftains who are supposed, owing to the silence 
of the Pandya records on the subject of the South Indian dealings 
with Ceylon, to have been neither Cheras, Cholas, or Pandyas, 
but more local adventurers whose territorial proximity and 
marauding ambition had tempted them to the undertaking*. 

Another supposition places the rise of the family in the seventh 
or twelfth century A.D. There are two statements of this case, 
differing according to the source from which they arise. Accord¬ 
ing to the one, which has its source in South India, the rise of the 
family took place in or about 1059 A.D., when Raja Raja, the 
Chola king, upon his invasion of Ceylon, appointed princes whom 
he knew to be loyal to himself and who according to some, had aided 
him in his conquest of all Pandy, to act as guardians of the passage 
by which his armies must cross to and fro, and supplies be received 
from the mainland. According to the other statement, which has its 
source in the Sinhalese records, the family took its rise from the 
appointment of Parakrama Bahu, a General of Lankapura, who accor¬ 
ding to very trustworthy Sinhalese epitome of the Mahawanso after 

1. Custea and Triboa of Southern India by E. Thuraton, Volume V, page 25. 

2. Madras Census Report, 1891. 

3. Castos and Tribe* of Southern India by E. Thurston, volum*, V, Page 25. 
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conquering Pandya remained some lime at Rameswaram, building 
a temple there and while on the island struck Kahapanas, coins 
sinular to those of the Sinhalese series. Whichever of these state¬ 
ments we may accept, the facts seem to point to the rise of the 
family in the eleventh or 12th Century A,D., and inscriptions quoted 
from Dr. Burgess by Robert Swell show that grants were made by 
the Sethupathi prince in 1414, in 1489 in 1500, and finally 
as late as 1540. These bring the line down to within two 
generations of the time when Muthukrishnappa Nayak is said, 
in 1604, to have found affairs sadly disordered in the Marava country 
and to have re-established the old family in the person of Sadaiayka 
Thevar Udaiyar Sethupathi 

Though in religions the Maravas are Saivites they believe in 
worshipping with zeal and fervour the peculiar deities of Karuppanna- 
samy and Bhadrakali, Maduraivecran and others which they habi¬ 
tually propitiate with offerings of flesh and fruit. They wear 
Saivite sectarian marks on their forehead. 

Their customs differ fundamentally from those of other Hindus 
in many important matters. Except in the case of the women of 
the Sembunattu division, it is customary for the widows to remarry ; 
and also the wives who cannot agree with their husbands, procure 
divorce from them and marry again. * 

There is a peculiar custom among the orthodox Maravars of 
Ramanathapuram to wear the hair very long. With the exception of 
the chiefs, their women lengthen the opertures in their ear-lobes 
to the extent of several inches by hanging in them wonderfully large 
and heavy metal ornaments*. H.A. Stuart, writes that there are 
no ceremonies connected with birth, A woman is considered as 
polluted for ten days after her confinement, at the expiry of which 
time there is a peculiar ceremony and a feast to relatives. But 
those who are too poor to afford those ceremonies content them¬ 
selves with purifying the house by sprinkling the urine of cows about 
the premises *. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The female relatives of 
the deceased put rice in the mouth of the corpse before it is removed 
from the house and at the burning ground the same service is 
performed by other near relatives. The son or other person most 
closely related to the deceased draws water in a pot, walks round the 
funeral pyre three times and then breaks the pot. Afterwards all 
who attended, bathe in a stream or elsewhere. On the next day 
the bones and ashes are thrown into the river \ The Sembunattur 
Maravars regard the Aganiudaiyars as their servants. It is ihe 

1. Castes and Tribes of India, E. a'hurston, page 20. 

2. Bamnad Manual, page 31. 

3. Ibid, page 32. 

4 Uttdxms Census Beport, 1891, page 278. 

fi. Census iJepori, JSOl, page 218. 
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Agamudaiyar who brings the water tor w'ashing the corpse; it is also 
the Agamudaiyar, and not the son of the deceased who carries the 
fire pot to the burial ground. The corpse is carried thither on a 
bier or a palanquin. The grave is dug by an Andi. Salt, powdered 
bricks and sacred ashes are placed in the grave and then the corpse 
is placed in it in a sitting posture. The Kondayam Kottai Maravars 
burn their dead. 

The Agamudaiyars :—^The Agamudaiyars are closely connected 
with the Maravars by descent and they also resemble them most 
closely in appearance, habits and customs. The chiefs of (he Mara¬ 
vars are accustomed to marry Agamudaiya women. Of the children 
born of such marriages, the males must marry Agamudaiya females 
and belong to their wives’ caste, whilst the females must marry 
Maravars and belong to their husband’s caste. The ordinary 
titular name, of an Agamudaiyar is Servaikaran. 

It i 1 noted in the Tanjore Manual that the word Agamudaiyar is 
‘de ived from the root aham, which in Tamil has many significations. 
In one of these, it means a house, or land and hence it has 
two meanings, house-holder and land-holder, the suffix Udaiyar 
indicating ownership”. Accord ng to Nelson “the name is said by 
Rev. G U.Pope in his edition of the Abbe Dubois’s work to be 
derived from Aham, a temple, and padi, a step, and to have been 
given to them in consequence of their serving about the steps of 
the temples”. H.A.Stuart writes that “ the name Agamudaiyan is 
commonly derived from ‘Aham’ or Agam’ pride end Udayan, 
a possessor They also style thems Ives as Vel’alas and Pillais. 

The Agamudaiyars are Saivites. Of the three castes, Kallar 
Maravars and Agamudaiyars, the last are said to have alone been 
greatly influenced by contact with Brahminism. They engage 
Brahmin priests for their birth, marriage and death ceremonies 
ike Vellalars. ^ 

Their religious belief consists of worshipp ng various minor 
deities as Aiyanar, Pidari and Karuppumasamy. These gods are 
worshipped with great fear and zeal. 

In their manners and customs hey closely follow the Vellalars. 
It is their custom to carry the fire pot to the burning ground at the 
funeral of a Maravar, and also to bring the water for washing the 
corpse. Their death custom is greatly influenced by Brahminism. 
Pandarams assist at the funeral ceremonies. On the second day 
after death, the son and others go to the spot where the corpse 
buried or burnt, and make food offerings to the deceased. Presents 
are given to the Brahmins. The death pollution is removed by 
sprinkling holy water. 

1. Madras Census Report, 1891. 
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7 he Yadavas :—The Yadavas or Idaiyars or Konars are cowherds 
; iid shepherds, whose proper occupation as herdsmen is confined 
to tending and milking cows and bufl'aloes as well as selling milk 
and milk products. They do not tend or otheiwise deal in sheep 
or goats. The Ramanathapuram District is extremely ill-suited 
for grazing purposes and there is not suflicient employment for the 
majority of the Idaiyars who live in it. Many of ihem, therefore 
have become gardeners, agriculturists and petty traders. 


This caste has many sub-divisions, of which, the Kalkatti and 
Pasi Idaiyars are so called nom their custom of wearing sixteen 
glass beads along with their tali. The Semban idaiyars lake their 
name from Sambu or Siva \ the Kallar Idaiyars take their name 
from the Kallars. The Idaiyars take a high social posi¬ 
tion due to the tradition that Lord Krishna was brought up by their 
caste and due to ihe fact that they are on y puiveyors of milk, ghee, 
etc., and so are indispensable to the community. 

The Idaiyars observe some peculiar cusloms in performing their 
marriages and funerals. It is said that when a bride ente, s the room 
decorated for the marriage ceremony, her foVow^rs pay to the 
sister of the bridegroom, the money called the “ Bride’s room gold ” 
and that when the bridegroom goes to the house of his mother-in- 
law his young companions arrest him on the way and do not release 
him until he pays a piece of gold. At their lunerals it is said, a 
Maravar who styles himself “ ihe father of the grandfather ” comes 
amidst the assembly and addresses it with a kw piexribed words. 
A Brahmin preist olRciates at their weddings and the sacred fire is 
used. The bridegroom’s sister ties the Tali. 

The Nadars {Shanars) :—^According to the Census Report, 1891, 
the “ Shanars are the great toddy-drawing caste of the South of the 
Peninsula. They are found in all Tamil districts and are especially 
numerous in Tirunelveli, Madurai, and Coimbatore.” They also 
form an important community in the Ramanathapuram District. 
They have become popular in the District due to their succssful 
trade, in ihe District as well as throughout India. They are 
a ha d wo king and industrious peop’e and pauperism is almost 
unknown among them. Many of them are farmers and many of them 
are also engaged successfully in trade. 


The origin of the term Shanan is much disputed and it is found 
nowhere in Tamil literatus e in that form. As late as 13th 
Century, the Shanars were known as Izha\as and a tax called 
the hhapuuhai was levied by Tamil kings on all toddy drawers. 
The Mad as Cenhu^ Report, 1891, says that “the word Shanaris ordi¬ 
narily derived from Tamil Saru meaning ‘ Toddy ’ but a learned 



missionary derives it from san (a span) andW (fibre or string), that 
is the noose,one span in length, used by the Shanars in climbing palm 
trees According to another supposition referred by Thurston, “ in 
the inscriptions of Rajaraja Chola (A.D. 984—1013), toddy-drawers 
are referred to as Ilavans. According to Pingalanai a dictionary 
of the 10th or 11th Century, the names of the toddy-drawer caster 
are Palaiyar, Thuvusar and Paduvar. To these, the Chudatnani 
^Nikandu, a Tamil dictionary of the 16th Century adds Saundigar. 
Apparently, therefore, the Sanskrit word Saundigar must have been 
introduced (probably by Brahmins) between the 11th and 16th 
centuries and is a Sanskrit rendering of the word Iluvan. From 
Saundigar to Shanan, it is not a long step in the corruption, of 
words k There is also a view, that the word ^Shanar’ is derived 
from the Tamil word Sanror or Samar. The title of the 
Southern Shanars is Nadan, or Nadar while in the north they are 
generally called Gramani. 

Among the orthodox Nadars when a boy is sent to the 
school for the first time, and when he begins to Jearn the alphabets 
formal ceremonies are observed. They also observe the occasion 
of the attaintment of sixteenth year by a boy, when he is allowed 
to wear the head cloth (Urumalkattu). Burying the dead is the 
general practice among the Nadars, but in a few places some burn 
them. The manner of performing their burial is remarkable. They 
bury their dead with the head to the South and feet to the North. 
It is also the custom among the Nadars to bury elder and respectable 
members of their fold in a sitting posture, facing the east, known as 
samadhi. They were all originally Hindus. Subsequently due to 
oppression by conquerors a few of them embraced other religions 
like Christianity and Islam. Most o' the converts were to 
the Christian faith. A few who converted themselves to 
Islam lost their caste identity and have completely identified 
themselves with other Muslims. The Christian converts still 
continue to identify themselves with their Hindu-brethren to 
keep up the combined solidarity of their community against 
common oppression. To keep up their identity with their Hindu- 
brethren, the Christian converts follow their customary caste 
practices without prejudice to the Christian dogmas ; and hence 
Christianity was allowed to be practised by these people without 
affecting their customary caste practices. It was common in those 
days that in this community one brother will do pooja to God Shiva 
in one of the rooms of the family and the other brother will pray to 
God Jesus in another room in the same house. The close identity 
with these two sects is so well-knit that even today a Hindu Nadar 
do“s not feel reluctant to marry a Christian Nadar though not bound 
by ties of relationship, and also both these sects mingle with each 
other very freely in all social functions. This identity is kept up 
due 'o the fact that Nadars became Christians not out of coercion 
or for getting favours from the Europeans but of their own free will 

and conviction._ 

' rr”Ca8t«rand Tribos of Southern India by Thurston, Volume VI, page 368. 
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The Reddiars :—The Reddiars are an agricultural class speakin"t 
Telugu and apparently stand in the same relation to other Telugu 
castes as the Vellalars are to the other Tamil castes. They are 
reputed to be excellent faimers of the District, energetic, orderly 
In their behaviour and of frugal habits. They live principally in 
Pallimadam and Karaudi areas and they cultivate chiefly cotton 
and dry crops rather than wet crops'. 

Regarding their origin, the earliest portion of the Kongu Chro¬ 
nicle (one of the manuscripts of the Mackenzie Collection) gives a 
series of short notices of the reigns of twenty-eight kings, who ruled 
the country previous to its conquest by the Cholas. These kings 
belonged to two dist net dynasties. The earlier line was of the Solar 
race and the later line, of the Ganga race. The earlier dynasty had a 
succession of seven kings of the Reddi, a tribe very extensively 
distributed, which has of various periods, left its mark throughout 
almost every part of India. 

According to the Rev. T. Foulkes, the Reddis are found under the 
various forms, e.g., Irattu, Ireth, Radda, Rahtor, Rathur, Rashtra- 
kuta, Ratta, Reddi, etc. Dr. Burnell seems inclined to look upon 
the family as of Dravidian origin as he gives Rashtra as an instance 
of Sanskritisation of Dravidian names and considers it to be a 
mythological perversion of ‘ Ratta ’ which is the same as Kanares** 
and Telugu, ‘ Reddi 

By religion they are both Vaishnavites and Saivites and they 
worship a variety of deities such as Thailamma, Nagarappamma, 
Pulamma, Amrkamma, Muneeswara, Polammma and Desamma. 

Their manner of disposing the dead is very much different from 
that of other Hindu castes. The news of a death in the community 
is conveyed by a (Parayar) toti. The son of the deceased receives 
a measure containing a light from a barber and goes three times 
round the corpse. At the cremation ground, the barber, instead 
of the son, goes thrice round the corpse, carrying a pot of water, 
and is followed by the son, who makes holes in the pot. The water 
which trickles out is sprinkled over the corpse. The barber then 
breaks the pot into small fragments. 

Nattukkottai Chettiars :—^According to Francis*, “ Of all the 
Chettis, perhaps the most distinctive and interesting are the Nattuk¬ 
kottai Chettis, who are wealthy money-lenders with head quarters 
in the Tiruppattur and Devakottai divisions of the Sivaganga 
and Ramanathapuram Zamindaris”. They are the most enterprising 
of all the trading castes in the South, travelling freely to Burma, the 
Straits Settlements and Ceylon and having in some cases corres¬ 
pondents in London and on the Continent. It has been said that 
Nattukkottai Chettiars, in organisation and business methods are 
as remarkable as European merchants. They are the important 
co mmunity in the District. __ 

1. Bamanathapnrain Manual, Page 83. 

*. Ploast) see filso the chapter on " Banking Trade and Commeroe 

3. lladraa Cangua Report, 1001. 

99-0-10 
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The Nattukkottai Chcttiars trace their origin to Ka.veripum- 
pattanam, a flourishing seaport in the days of the Chola kings; and 
they say that they left that City and migrated to the Madurai District, 
because the Chola king began to persecute them when they refused 
to give their daughters in marriage to him. They first settled in 
Nattarasankottai about three miles north-east of Sivaganga. 


Concerning their origin the following story is referred by 
Thurston Oppressed by a certain ruler, the Vaisyas of lunar race 
living in the town of Santhyapuri emigrated in a body to Kanchee- 
puram in the Tondamandalam country in the year 204 of the kali- 
yuga. The King of Kancheepuram gave them permission to settle 
in his country, and made grants of lands,'temples and madams to 
them. They stayed there for a very long time, but being troubled 
by heavy taxes and fines they left that part of the country about 
2312 Kaliyuga and settled in the Chola country. The Chola king 
being much impressed with them, bestowed on them the privilege 
of placing the crown on the head of a new ruler at the time of corona¬ 
tion. In those days, the town of Kaveripumpattanam is said to have 
been in a very flourishing state and in it the north street was occupied 
by Vaisyas from other countries. Being unwilling to disturb them, 
the King made the new settlers occupy the east, west and south 
streets. As a mark of respect they were allowed to use flags with 
the figure of a lion on them and use golden vessels (Kalasam) in their 
houses. They all at the instance of the king, became disciples of 
one Isanya Sivachariyar of Pathanjalikshetra (Chidambaram). 
About 3775 Kaliyuga, Puvandi Chola Raja imprisoned several 
of the Vaisya women, where on all the eight thousand Vaisya 
families destroyed themselves lea'ving their male children to be taken 
care of by a religious teacher named Admanadhachariar. In all 
1,502 children ware thus brought up. Later on, Puvandi Chola 
feU ill, and knowing his recovery to be impossible, sent for the 
Vaisya boys and asked them to attend to the coronation of his son, 
Rajabhushana Chola. But they said that as they were bachelors 
they could^not comply with his request. The^king made them marry 
Vellala girls. Those of thej^west^^street^took as wives, girls of the 
Karkathar section ; those of the east street,''girls of Sozhia section ; 
and those of the south”street, girls of the Kaniyala section. The 
three^groups became disciples of three different madams, viJ:., 
Tiruvarur,v-Kumbakonam and Vanchium. I.ater, a Pandya king, 
named Sundara Pandya, isjsaid to'have askedthe Chola king to 
induce some of the Vaisyas to settle down^inithe Pandya territory. 
They accordingly once more emigrated in a body and reached the 
village of Onkarakudi on a Friday. They were allowed,to settle 
in the tract of the country north of the river Vaigai, east of the 
I irannialai and south of the Vellar. 


1. Caatoa aad Trib*s of Southom India, by E. Thuraton, Votuir e V, page 
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The Madura Manual refers to the derivation of the word Nattuk- 
kottai as follows : “ the word Nattukkottai is said to be a corrup¬ 

tion of Nattarasankottai, the name of the small village near Slva- 
ganga. But this derivation is doubtful.” According to Thurston 
the name is usually said to be derived from Nattukkottai (country 
fort). At present, the Nattukkottai Chettiars are divided into 
nine divisions; Ilayaihankudi Koil, Mathur Koil, Vairavankoil, 
Irayanur Koil, Pillayarpatti Koil, Nemam Koil, Huppaikudi Koil, 
Suraikudi Koil and Velangudi Koil. The general custom*, 
manners and beliefs of these divisions do not fundamentally vary 
from each other. 

By religion they are devout Saivites and many of the male 
members of the caste wear a rudraksha, usually set in gold, round 
their necks The good faith, honesty and the religious beliefs of a 
Nattukkottai Chetti are proverbial. They have spent very large 
sums upon several of the famous Saivite shrines in the State, notably 
those at Chidambaram, Madurai and Tiruvannamalai *. Being 
Saivites, they do not generally care for Vaishnava temples and even 
among the Saiva temples, only those which have special sanctity 
and have been sung about by the Saiva Nainars or Bhaktas are 
patronised by them *. 

There are three madams^ whereat the Nattukkottai Chettiars 
are initiated into their religion, at Patharakkudi (or Padanakkud') 
and Kila for males and Thulavar for females. Their women folk 
also worship minor deities like Aiyanar. Mutteeswara and Karuppan. 
They are also said to worship two village goddesses, called Sella- 
thanman and Kannudayaminan, at Nattarsankottai*. 

A remarkable custom that prevails among them ” obliges all, 
married members to cook separately and eat their meals, though 
they live in the same house. Even the widowed mother is no except¬ 
ion to this rule. Unmarried members live with their parents until 
they are married. Allotments of rice and other necessaries are 
annually made to the severat semi-independent members of the house¬ 
hold. This custom has given rise to the commodious houses in 
which members of this caste usually reside.” 

The male members of the caste have the lobes of the ears bored 
very conspicuosly but seldom wear ornaments therein. The wives 
of even wealthy men wear a cheap cloth and do household work*. 

Their manner of observing ceremonies are remarkable. In 
connection with pregnancy, two ceremonies are performed, t^hey 
are the Marunthidal (medicine giving) and the Thirtham kudiththd 

1. and Tribal of Soathein Indi» by Thunton, Valumo V, page 

2. Ibid page 2oS. 

8. Ibid page 264. 

4, Casts? and Tribes of Seuihtrn India by Thanton, Voluma V, page SSI. 

5, Ibid page 270. 

99—6-10a 
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(drinking of holy water). In the fifth month, on an auspicious day, 
the sister-in-law of the pregnant woman, amidst blowing of conch 
shells by women, extracts the juice from the leaves of five plants 
and gives it to the woman to drink. In the seventh month the 
woman is given consecrated water (thirtham) from the temple. All 
the first bom children go through a ceremony called Pudhumat 
(newness). On an auspicious day, when a child is two years old, 
the maternal uncle of the child ties on its neck, strings of coral and 
^ass beads to which ornaments of pearls and precious stones are 
added. The child is then placed on an oval wooden tray which is 
held by the mother and her sister-in-law. They go round three times 
with the tray. Thereafter the child’s aunt, carries it round to be 
blessed by those who have assembled. Presents are then given to 
the child by friends and relatives. On the second and third day, 
the coral and bead ornaments are removed and on the fourth day 
the child, if a male, is shaved This ceremony is called Pudhumai, 
in^eaut). When a child is seven years old, another ceremony is 
performed, at which twenty-seven lamps representing the twenty- 
seven stars are hghted on plantain leaf, worshipped and thrown away. 
TTie ceremony takes place in the month of Karihigai (November- 
December) for boys and is called Karthigaipudhumai and in the 
month of Marghazhi (Deceraber-January) for girls, when it is called 
Thiruvadirai pudhumai*. 

When death occurs among the Nattukkottai Chettiars, the news 
Is conveyed by the Thandakaran or the caste-messenger. The head 
of the corpse is shaved, washed and decorated. In front of the house, 
a Panthal (booth) supported by four posts and roofed with twigs 
is erected. Beneath this the corpse is laid and all present go round 
it thrice. Then the corpse is carried to the burning ghat. The 
eldest son carries the pot of fire in the funeral procession. 

The Balijas :—One of the sub-groups of the Naidu community 
Is the Balija. As regards number, this group cannot claim many. 
A considerable number of them are confined to the SrivilUputtur 
and Sattur taluks of the District. 

The origin of the Balijas is related in a legend, as follows : An 
appeal was made by Parvati to her lord, Siva, for help and guidance 
to make her look more charming than ever. It was a great pleasure 
for Siva to satisfy the wishes of his consort. Siva, accordingly 
created out of his hair, a person, who, on command, brought 
from the earth a heavy load of bangles and turmeric powder, 
which were at once pressed into service by Parvati. Bedecked 
with bangles and pasted with turmeric, she looked into the mirror 
to survey the improvement in her appearance, only to be still more 
dissatisfied with her reflection. Then her father implored the 
help of Vishnu who directed him to perform a Yaga. A Yaga 

1. Madras DUtrtot <3«£«ite«n, Madurai, 118. 

2. Venkatarama lyyar, K. B, A Mannal of Padokkottat Stata, page lit. 
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was performed and according to the legend, a person appeared 
who brought with him various sorts of finer materials to the great 
satisfaction of Parvati. This yaga-born person is claimed to be 
the ancestor of the Balijas. 

Sometimes they claim to be descended from the Kauravas 
of Mahabaratha. The Desa division of the Balijas maintain 
that they are the direct descendants of the Balija (Nayak) kings of 
Madurai, Thanjavur and Vijayanagar. They don’t wear sacred 
thread ; nor do they follow the precepts of Vedas. The general 
title of the Balijas is Naidu, Their mother-tongue is Telugu, 
although they are well conversant in Tamil, They origin^y 
belonged to Andhra. 

The Kavaras who are generally called Naidus have got their 
own tradition which recognises them as the inhabitants originally 
of Venghi, the seat of the Eastern Chalukyas. The King ordered 
to set fire to their houses on their refusal to give him permission 
to see a gosha women of their caste. Some voluntarily courted 
death in flames, while others escaped to the coast, carrying with 
them boxes in which their women had been locked up. Then 
they moved to a flourishing town called Anakapalli, where they 
made their permanent settlement. 

Tottiyars or Kambalathars The Telugu speaking community 
forms an important linguistic group of the District. Among 
them the Tottiyars or Kambalathar form an important caste. 
They also form one of the sub-divisions of the Vadugars. They are 
a very industrious and energetic section who exhibit great talents 
reclaiming waste lands. Their usual occupation is cultivation. 
They chiefly live in Karaudi and Pallimadam area. They are 
said to have originally come first from the region of the Tunga- 
bhatra to Vijayanagar on account of Muslim persecution and 
subsequently from there to Madurai along with Vijayanagar armies, 
when the Nayak rule was established in the country. This caste 
is divided into many sub-castes like Vekkili, Thokala and Yera- 
kola. Regarding their customs, manners and beliefs there are 
no fundamental differences between these castes. They generally 
speak Telugu, which is their mother tongue. 

There is a curious custom among the Tottiyar caste. On the 
occasion of a wedding among the Tottiyars, a fowl is killed near 
the marriage pots and with its blood, a mark is made on the fore¬ 
heads of the bride and bridegroom on their entry into the booths^. 
Regarding their religious beliefs, the Tottiyars have a staunch 
belief in ancestral worship and their ancestors are represented 
by a number of stones set up somewhere within the village boun¬ 
daries. Such places are called ‘ malai '. When a member of 
th caeste dies some of the bones, it is said, are buried in those 
places along with a coin, and a stone is planted on the spot. 
These stones are arranged in an irregular circle *. 

1. Kikdraa DUtfict Guntteen Uikduvki, 

9 . 134. 
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At a Tottiyar funeral, fire is carried to the burning ground 
by a chakkiliar and the pyre is lighted not by the sons but by the 
relatives {sambandhis). In religion, members of this caste are guided 
by Gurus of their own caste called “ Kodangi Nayakkar”, who 
are supposed to be deeply learned in theology and astrology. Both 
men and women are specially addicted to the practice of magic 
and are on that account regarded with great awe by the population 
generally. The agnomen commonly adopted by men of this 
caste is Nayakan or Naidus. 

The Rajus :—The Raju Community at Rajapalayam stands as 
an exelusive social unit, having all its social relationships confined 
within Rajapalayam itself. The Telugu equivalent of the term 
Raja is Raju. Both have the same connotation indicating that 
the people bearing this surname were the ruling classes of the old 
times. About the Rajus, H. A. Stuart writes, that this is a Telugu 
caste, though represented by small bodies in some of the Tamil 
districts. The Ramnad Manual refers to the Rajus as 
the descendants of emigrants from the Telugu country but who 
were subsequent settlers sent for by the former rulers of the Rama- 
nathapuram country and endowed with landed inams for the pur¬ 
pose of their remaining in the country and assisting in temple 
worship and ceremonies. Thurston records that the descendants 
of the original emigrants are said to have served under the southern 
chieftains, especially Thirumalai Nayak. The migration of this 
Raju community was about four centuries ago evidently during 
the reign of the Nayak kings of the Chola and Pandya kingdoms 
who were also Telugus. In course of time they settled in and 
around the present Rajapalayam. 

In religion, they are mostly Vaishnavites, though a few follow 
Saivism. The worship of village deities forms a part of the reli¬ 
gious belief of all. But they worship Aiyanar and carry Kavadi 
to Palani in performance of vows. Their family priests are Brah¬ 
mins. Their peculiar goddess is called Numishamba, who would 
seem to represent Par vat hi. Claiming to be Kshatriyas, the Rajus 
wear sacred thread and are very proud and particular in their 
conduct. Flesh eating is allowed for them. 

Their customs and manners are similar to those of Brahmins, 
They observe the Brahminical rites of Punyahavachanam (purifi¬ 
cation), ya/a/rnwin (birth ceremony) Namakaranam (name giving 
sacred ceremony). Chaulam (tonsure) and Upanayanam (thread 
ceremony). All these ceremonies are generally performed before the 
marriage function. But it has become a settled custom now to 
have the Upanayanam ceremony performed on the marriage day itself. 

There has been a curious custom among them that for three 
or four months from the time of marriage, the son-in-law should 
remain in the father-in-law’s house, with his bride. Now this 
period is extended to longer intervals in most of the cases. 
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Their manner of disposing the dead are elaborate. The pollu¬ 
tion caused by a death in a house is observed for ten days ; and 
on the eleventh day the ceremony of purification is performed. 
This ceremony is performed near the well or tank intended for 
that ^purpose; subsequently the feeding of the public takes 
place in the house on a fairly large scale. On the twelfth day is per¬ 
formed the ceremony of giving gifts of rice, vegetables, clothes, etc., 
to the Purohits (all of whom are Telugu Brahmins) and other Brah¬ 
mins also.j^That night the persons who performed the funeral 
ceremonies are given presents with dhoties by their respective 
Sambanthis. Now even this is becoming more showy and costly; 
the presentation is extended to the ladies and children also in the 
form of gifts of costly sarics, jewels, etc. 

The Kaikolars The Kaikolars also called as Senguntha Muda- 
liar and Naynar, are scattered throughout the District with a sli^t 
concentration in and around the Paramagudi Taluk. They claim, 
according to a tradition, to have descended from Virahahu. The 
people of the earth were once harassed by mighty demons and they 
appealed for help jto God Siva. Siva shot forth from his eyes 
six sparks of fire ‘which was so frightening that Parvathi retired 
to her apartment immediately, when nine beads dropped down 
from her anklets. The beads were converted by Siva into nine 
females who gave birth to nine heroes. Those heroes under the 
leadership of God Subramanya engaged the demons in a deadly 
fight and finally slew them. Virahahu is said to be one of those 
heroes. The Kaikolars are said to have descended from him. 
In obedience to the direction of Siva they took to the peaceful 
profession of weaving. Kaikol is identified as the weapon carried 
by God Subramanya. From the reference to God Subramanya 
who is one of the earliest of the Tamil Gods, it may be inferred 
that the Kaikolars are one of the ancient indigenous tribes of 
Ramanathapuram. 

The Brahmin The Brahmins though they constitute a very smah 
percentage of the population occupy a conspicous position in society. 
They are the repositories of Vedic knowledge, priests, proAto, astrolo¬ 
gers, etc. They are primarily divided into two well known religious 
sects, the Saivites and Vaishnavites. The Saivites are either 
the Saivites proper or the Smarthas. The Saivites proper believe 
that there is only one God Siva, whOj is self-existent and is not 
liable to lose his personality. The Smarthas on the other hand 
recognise the Tirumurtis — Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, as equal 
manifestations of the supreme spirit and believe that the soul of 
man ijivd) is only a portion of the infinite spirit (atman) and that 
it is capable of being absorbed into the atman. Among the Vaish¬ 
navites, there are two principal sects in the South—those who 
are the followers of Sri Ramanuja and call themselves Sri Vaish¬ 
navites and those who are the followers of Sri Madhavacharya 
and call themselves Madhavas. All Brahmins, whether Vaish¬ 
navites or Saivites have according to the Sutras to go through the 



Samskaras (rites) Garbhadanam, Pumsavanarn, Simantham, Jata- 
karnam, Namakaranam, Annaprasanam, Choulam, Upanaynam 
and Vivaham. These rites are believed to purify the body and the 
spirit, but not all of them are in practice performed at the present 
day. The Garbhadana or impregnation ceremony should be per¬ 
formed on the fourth day of the marriage ceremonies. The Pumsa- 
yanam and the Simantham are performed together during the 
sixth or eighth month of the first pregnancy. The Jatakaranam, 
Namakaranam (naming ceremony), Annaprasanam (food giving 
ceremony), and Choulam (tonsure ceremony) are ordinarily celebra¬ 
ted one after the other on the Upanayanam day. The Vpanaya- 
nam is essentially a ceremony of initiation. From the orthodox 
point of view it should be performed before the age of eight, but 
in practice it is performed much later. The wearing of the sacred 
thread is a sign that the boy has gone through the ceremony. 
The Vivaham or the marriage ceremony, resembles even today, 
that of the Vedic times in all essentials. All sections of Brahmins 
closely follow the Grihva sutras relating to their Sakha\ 

The Tamil Brahmins are mostly Smarthas and Vaishnavas. 
Each of these sects is divided and subdivided into a number of 
smaller groups based on sectarian, occupational, territorial, ritua¬ 
listic and other differences. Among the Smartha subdivisions 
may be mentioned Vadama (the Mortherners) the Brabachara- 
nam, the Ashtasahasram, the Vatima or the Maddhima, etc. The 
Vadamas claim to be superior to the other classes and they worship 
both Siva and Vishnu but follow the Smartha customs in every way. 
The Brahacharanams are more Saivite and more orthodox than the 
Vadamas. The Ashtasahasrams are considered to be inferior 
to the Vadamas and the Brahacharanams. They are, however, 
like the Brahacharanams, more Saivite than the Vadamas. The 
Vattimas are said to be noted for their economical habits and 
for their sense of corporate unity. The Kaniyalaras are mostly 
temple servants and wear Vaishnava marks. There are two 
distinct groups of Vaishnavas, the Vadagalais (Northerners) and 
the Tengalais (Southerners). TTiey are easily distinguished by the 
marks on their foreheads ; the Vadagalais put on a U—shaped 
mark and the Tengalais a Y—shaped mark. Each one of 
the groups is divided into the Sri Vaishnavas, the Vaikhanasas, 
the Panchar air as and the Hebbars. The Tengalai group also 
consists, in addition, the Mandyas. All Vaishnavas are expected 
to undergo a ceremony of initiation into Vaishnavism, after the 
Upanayanam ceremony*. 

The Pattunulkarans (Sourashtras) :—^The Pattunulkarans are 
a caste of Surat silk weavers whose ancestors were induced to 
settle in the District by one of the earliest Nayak kings. They 
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chiefly live in Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi, where they 
are found in large numbers. They are skilful and industrious 
workmen. They generally keep aloof from other castes and live 
independently of general society, speaking a foreign tongue and 
preserving intact the customs of the land of their origin. They 
are easily distinguishable, in appearance from Tamihans. Thev 
are slight yellowish in colour and have handsome features^ 
They claim to be Brahmins and support their claim on a Sasam 
issued by Queen Mangammal. In their customs and manners 
including those of marriage and funeral they follow more the 
Brahmin than the Dravidian customs. They use titles like Ay- 
yangar, Ayyar, Rao, and Sastrigal and wear the sacred thread 
like the Brahmins. They prohibit widow remarriage. As re¬ 
gards their religious beliefs, they worship both Saiva and Vaishnava 
deities and they are vegetarians. A curious ceremony con¬ 
forming their foreign origin is said to be performed at their 
weddings. Beforethe date of the wedding, the bridegroom’s party 
goes to the bride’s house and ask formally for the girl’s hand. 
The bride’s relations then ask the party in a set form of words 
who they are and where they come from and they reply that 
they are from Surat, that they resided at Devagiri, that they 
travelled South to Vijayanagar and thence came to Madurai. They 
have their own Sabha to manage their affairs and they are experts 
in silk weaving'. 

They celebrate the namakarna or name-giving ceremony on 
the eleventh day after child birth. The eighth child, whether 
male or famale, is called Krishna, owing to the tradition that 
Krishna was born as the eighth child of Vasudeva. The anna- 
prasana or the first feeding of the child, is sometimes celebrated 
at the end of the first year, but usually as a preliminary to some 
subsequent ceremony. Sometimes, in performance of a vow, 
boys are taken to the shrine at Tirupati for the tonsure cere¬ 
mony. The Upanayana is performed between the seventh and the 
twelfh years, but neither Brahmacharya nor Samavartana is 
observed. 

The dead are burnt and the remains of the bones are collected 
and consigned to the river water. Death pollution lasts for ten 
days. The Shedha or annual ceremony, (when oblations are offered 
to ancestors), is observed. Their custom allows the widows 
to retain their hair, but they remove the bottu (thafi). 

The Devangas :—^This caste is called variously as Jada, Dendra, 
Devara Dera, Saniyan and Sedan, form a small percentage of the 
population of the District, with a high concentration in and around 
Aruppukkottai. They are a caste of weavers. 

Devangas claim to descend from Devalan. It is told that 
Brahma once appointed Manu for weaving clothes for Devas and 
people, which duty Manu performed to everybody’s satisfaction 
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till the time of his ascent to heaven. With nobody to weave., the 
Devas approached Brahma for help, who directed them to Siva, 
who created one Devalan to weave clothes to cover the limbs 
and bodies of Devas and men. The descendants of Devalan are 
called Devangas, (Deva Angam means limb of God). Devalan, 
it is told performed a severe penance to obtain thread from the 
lotus stalks springing from the navel of Vishnu. On his way 
he met, and paid homage to a Rakshasa named Vairadantan who 
was doing penance in the disguise of a pious saint. The Rakshasa 
cast-off his false coverage and showed himself in his true colours. 
Disillusioned and dreaded, Devalan invoked the help of Vishnu 
and Chandanayaki. The latter came in person on the back of a 
lion and slew the Rakshasas. The Asuras who were thus slain 
were Vairadantan (Diamond-Toothed), Pugainethran (smoke-eyed), 
Pugaimugan (smoke-faced), Chitrasenan (leader of armies) and 
Jeyadrathan (victory-car). The bloods of these five were coloured, 
yellow, red, white, green and black. Devalan dyed his threads 
in those bloods. 

The Scheduled Castes ;—As enumerated at the Census of 1961, 
there are 3,32,867 persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes. 
They are found in all the taluks of the District. Pallars, Para- 
yars and ChakkiUars constitute an appreciable number among 
them. 

The Pallars are mostly agricultural labourers. The name Pallar 
is said to be derived from Fallam, a pit, in which they were said 
to be standing when the castes were originally formed. According 
to another school of thought, which appears more probable 
word is said to be derived from ‘ low-ground ’ or ‘ wet cultiva¬ 
tion ’ in which the Pallars are experts. They have a number ot 
subdivisions such as the Aiya (father), the Amma (mother) the 
Anja (father) and Atta (mother) and the Thondaman. They are 
cndogamous. The headman of the Pallar is called Kudumbar 
and he is assisted by a Kaladi and sometimes a caste messenger 
called Variyar whose business is to summon people to attend 
caste meetings, marriages, funerals, etc. The mother-tongue of the 
Pallar is Tamil. 

They are Saivites. They perform pujas to grama devatas 
(village deities). Formerly they also used to indulge in animal 
sacrifices. Their common titles are generally Muppar, Kudumbar 
and Mannadi. 

The Paraiyar who constitute a good number of the Scheduled 
Castes are employed as agricultural labourers, ^ave diggers, 
village watchmen, scavengers, etc. According to Bishop Caldwell 
the name Paraiyan is derived from the Tamil word ‘ Parai ’ (drum) 
as certain Parayars act as drummers at marriages, funerals and 
village festivals. Their custom allows polygamy and widow re¬ 
marriage. Their funeral rites are very simple. The corpse is 
carried on a Utter of palm leaf mats and bamboos, wrapped in a 
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new colth and on the third or fifth day after death, a patsadangu, 
or milk ceremony is performed when some milk is poured out 
by the relatives as an oflering to the spirit of the deceased. The 
Parayars are Saivites or Vaishnavites. Though they acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of one Supreme, Spritual being, they 
generally worship dev at as (village deities). They are called 
Amma (mothers). More generally they worship one particular 
mother called Grama Devata such as Ellamma, Mungilamma, 
Padaiyattal or Pidariyamma. 

The ChakkiUars who form an appreciable number in the 
District are leather workers. They are very large in numbers 
in the Paramagudi area. As no mention is made of this caste 
either in early Tamil literature or in inscriptions, it is probable 
that they might be immigrants from the Telugu or Kanarese dis¬ 
tricts. Their gods include Madurai Veeran, Mariamma, Munees- 
wara, Draupathi and Gangamma. Of these the last is the important 
and her festival is celebrated annually, if possible. The avaram 
plant (cassia auriculata) is held in much veneration by them. They 
seem to have a peculiar belief that if their children wear leather 
straps specially made for them they help their growth^ 

The traditional accounts current among the Scheduled Castes 
point to their having originally held a high position in the social 
scale. Later on they appear to have gone down in the social 
scale and even their approach was considered as pollution by the 
so called higher castes and they were kept segregated. In olden 
days as a rule the houses of the Scheduled Castes were to be situated 
far away from the other residential quarters in villages. They 
were also obliged to use only wells and burial grounds set apart 
for their exclusive use. However, with the rapid spread of various 
ameliorative measures taken by the Government in recent years, 
the social and economic advancement of the Scheduled Castes 
has registered a marked progress. 

The Ex-criminal Tribes ;—^The existence of ex-criminal tribes is a 
unique problem of the District. There are three ex-criminal 
tribes in the District, namely, the Kallars, the Maravars, and the 
Koravars. These criminals were persons who could not conform 
to the norms of conduct prescribed by the State and Society and 
who due to certain factors of heredity and environment, came 
into conflict with the existing laws and became chronically un¬ 
reconciled individuals to normal social order. The crimes in 
which Kallars took a leading part are dacoity in gangs and stealing 
with or without violence as opportunities offered. The Kora¬ 
vars have been notified as criminal tribes under various names. 
Their skill in burglaries, their daring in dacoities and the consum¬ 
mate manner in which they organise crimes throughout the length 
and breadth of the country are well known. The Koravar tribe 
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W^s notified quite early under the Criminal Tribes Act. It cannot 
be clearly and definitely ascertained as to how these tribes grew 
and took up to criminal activities as their profession. At one 
time it was thought on the basis of the then prevalent Dr. Lom- 
bros’s theory of “ Inborn Criminality ” that they were congenital 
criminals. But later, anthropological and serological tests have 
pointed to the fact that the members of the so called criminal 
tribes did not differ either in blood grouping or in anthropometri- 
cal measurements from the other non-crimianl tribes and castes. 
The causes that were generally responsible for the crimianl 
tendencies of these unfortunate people were purely socio-economic 
and could be easily ascertained. The Koravars for example had 
no fixed place of abode nor any settled profession and owned 
no lands. They used to ron m about the whole country with their 
families, goods and anima* . They practised quackery or astro¬ 
logy, sold herbs and forest produce or demonstrtaed monkeys 
and some of them also li i some sort of miscellaneous work or 
other in which the village s were interested. These professions 
did not yield enough retii ns and supplement their income, men 
folk committed crimes. Psychologically these tribes wanted quick 
returns and they ould not cultivate land and wait for months 
together to see tneir crops ripen. On the other hand crime appeared 
to pay them quick returns. Whatever might be the causes of 
their anti-social behaviour in the past, there is an imminent 
need to rehabilitate them, reform their habits and recover them 
as worthy members of a civilised society. For this purpose, 
efforts were made during the British rule. But the policy of the 
British Government in the administration of the Criminal Tribes 
Act had been more to suppress the turbulent elements among 
the tribe than to encourage them to settle on land and to provide 
them with the means of earning an honest livelihood. However, 
after Independence, the Criminal Tribes Act of 1924 was repealed 
and the Criminal Tribes (Madras Repeal) Act, 1942, came into 
force on 2nd September 1948 and restored to them their honour 
and self-respect. They are no longer subjected to humiliating 
restrictions regarding night surveillance on their movements. 
They are also no longer being notified as a criminal tribe or being 
confined to any settlement with their families. Their welfare 
has become the primary responsibility of the State. The members 
of the ex-criminal tribes of the District are extremely poor. They 
do not own any land of their own nor have any profession. The 
welfare works for the criminal tribes are entrusted to the Depart¬ 
ment of Harijan Welfare in the District. After the repeal of the 
Criminal Tribes Act in 1948 special steps are being taken for the 
social and educational development of the members of these tribes. 
Under the Second Five-Year Plan, it was proposed to open 25 
new schools in addition to the five schools already existing for 
the benefit of 1,50,000 Maravars of the District. The Plan also 
provided for the opening of five boarding homes in addition to the 
one b o arding home already opened for Maravars and Vaduvar- 
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jpatti Koravars, 55 reading rooms and libraries and 8 women 
welfare centres, besides the maintenance of 5 reading rooms and 
libraries already existing^. 

Hilltjubes. 

The Paliyans :—^The population of the District also include the 
Paliyans a nomadic tribe, who for the most part move in small 
parties through the jungle-clad gorges that fringe the hilly regions 
of Srivilliputtur. They are ethnologically an important tribe 
of the District. They speak Tamil with a peculiar intonation 
which renders it scarcely intelligible. 

The typical Paliyans of both the sexes are below the average 
height of the natives of the plains and have very curly (not wooly) 
hair. Their skin is not black in colour. Alliances with Kora¬ 
vars and others seem to be common and many now have quite 
a straight hair. The expression of the face is intelligent and with 
a few exception they look healthy, but their general appearance 
is filthy as they seem neither to bathe their bodies nor wash their 
clothes 

Their food consists of roots (the wild yam), honey and the 
flesh of animals and birds. They also eat various grains when 
they can get them either from the forest contractors or by going 
down to the plains themselves. They exchange honey, roots, 
skins, etc., for their requirements. They do not eat beaf. They 
obtain game by means of traps and they also catch birds with 
bird-lime but they do not hunt as they have no weapons. They 
do not use bows and arrows nor even blow pipes. They own 
no immovable property and their only possessions are sickles 
and burnt sticks which are used for digging up roots and are called 
Parttom Kombu 

Much patience and cunning are required in their hunting me¬ 
thods. One of their devices used for big game, (e.g.), against the 
sambar (deer), or against the bear, consists of digging pitfalls 
carefully covered up with twigs and leaves. On the animal being, 
entrapped it is dispatched with clubs or the aruval (sickel). 
Another mean consists in arranging a heap of big stones on a kind 
of platform, one end of which is made to rest on the higher ground, 
the other skilfully equipoised by a stick resting on a fork, where 
it remains fixed by means of strong twine so disposed that the 
least movement makes the lever-like stick on the fork fly-olf, 
while the platform and the stones come rapidly down with a crash. 
The string which secures the lever is so arranged as to unloose 
itself at the least touch and the intended victim can hardly taste 
the food that serves for bait without bringing the platform with 
all its weight down upon itself. Similar traps, but on a smaller 
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scale, are used to catch smaller animals like hares, wild fowls, 
etc. The first drops of blood of any animal thePaliyans kill are 
offered to their God. The meat obtained there from must be divided 
between all the families of the settlement. One of their methods 
for procuring fish consists in throwing the leaves of a creeper 
called in Tamil Karmgakadi, after rubbing them into the water. 
Soon the fish is seen floating on the surface. Rough fashioned 
hooks are also used. When not engaged on some expedition, 
or not working for hire, the Paliyans at times, oecupy themselves 
in the fabrication of small bird-cages or in weaving a rough kind 
of mat or in basket making h 

They make fire by means of two sticks, by knocking two 
stones together or by a flint and steel. They shave the front of 
their head (in the Hindu fashion) by means of broken glass and 
with the aid of salt. The face is also sometimes shaved. 

They are in a habit of signalling to each other in the jungle 
by different intonations of a cry much resembling ‘ coo-ee ’ to 
signify danger, pleasure, etc. They of course have no education, 
but they speak Tamil which is quite intelligible and very fluent. 

Honey plays a very important part in the lives of the Paliyans. 
Very largely used as a food, no ceremony can be performed with¬ 
out it. It is offered as a gift together with the wild yam to im¬ 
portant persons and most of their bartering with the people of the 
plains is done with it. 

Their customs, manners and beliefs differ fundamentally from 
those of the men of the plains. They are as a rule shy and timid but 
their confidence can be gained easily if well treated. Their women 
disappear in the jungle like wild animals. The men wear filthy 
loin cloth only, but the women are fully clothed in dirty saris. 
There seem to be no birth ceremonies among them besides purifi¬ 
cation. There are no midwives. The newborn baby is plunged 
into the nearest stream for its first bath and ihe mother also bathes 
immediately after her confinement and washes her cloth* 

Religion of the Paliyans '.—^Their religion consists of worship¬ 
ing Palichi Ammal (Palich , female of Paliyan ; Amma —a 
honorific). They have no knowledge of God or Goddess At 
rare intervals the whole community worships together this God¬ 
dess, but each family worships her separa ely more often. A 
few stones are set up in a row, the number being immaterial though 
generally from one to seven under a rock or tree. The stones 
are usually smooth pebbles from a stream. Each stone is painted 
with a figure to represent a man (or a woman) with vermilion 
paste. They cannot say whether it is a man or woman. The 
worship consists of the offering of honey and some roo s of wild 
yam. They then prostrate themselves on the ground before 
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the stones and utter prayers for protection from wild beasts and 
evil spirits. The women also join and pray. The chief per¬ 
former of the worship is generally an elderly man who is called 
the Thevaradi (literally, die dancer of the God). He works him¬ 
self up to a state of ecstasy and falls into a trance. ' The ‘ Sattan ’ 
another elderly man, then acting as an inteipreter puts him ques¬ 
tions about the future welfare of the community or of an individual 
and the Thevaradi, who is supposed to be inspired by the Goddess 
answers. Apart from the above form of congregational worship, 
they also pray privately the Palichiammal for protection against 
danger of any kind in the jungle. This is done inwardly and 
without any outward ceremony. The offices of Thevaradi and 
Sattan are hereditary. They have no permanent temples and 
the locality where the community worships, is chosen according to 
convenience and is not always the same. 

As regards the choice of marriage the Paliyans have only 
two alternatives. Marriages are permitted between a man and his 
maternal uncle’s daughter or sister’s daughter. All other marriages 
among relations are prohibited. Marriage always takes place 
soon after puberty and never before. But it is common for a girl 
to reside in the house of her future husband for sometime before 
puberty, if he is her maternal uncle. 

Regarding their marriage customs the Census Report of 1931 
gives the following account: “As a rule, marriages are arranged 
for the young people by the elders of a family. Bride prices are 
not paid, but the bride receives trifling presents from her relations 
such as roots, honey, beads, etc., when the time comes for her 
to be taken to her husband’s dwelling. The actual ceremony 
of marriage consists in the tying of a string of black beads round 
the neck of the bride and the presentation of a cloth to her, by the 
bridegroom. The bride also ties a similar string of beads round 
the neck of the bridegroom. The woman wears hers permenantly, 
if she likes, but it is not imperative. The man usually discards 
his after the eighth day, as he is too shy to wear it longer. He is 
also presented with a new cloth by his father.” 

Their only amusement seems to be dancing in which both sexes 
indulge, simultaneously, but in separate groups. It is very similar 
to the dancing of other castes in the plains. There seems to be 
different kinds of steps. They go round in a circle clapping hands 
or wearing a cloth, occasionally uttering low cries. The dancing 
is accompanied with drums and primitive forms of music played 
on reed-pipes, which are not very shrill. 

The dead are always buried. The body is not washed or pre¬ 
pared in any way and is kept in the hut or cave where the death 
occured untill the time of burial. Ornaments if any, are removed, 
but not the clothing. The body is placed in the grave, which 
is only breast deep in a recumbent position on its back. All are 
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bound to attend it especially, the near relations. The body in the 
meantime is left unhurried eventhough it becomes offensive ^ 
Then the corpse is buried. 


The Muslims. 

The Mus ims form the second major community of the District. 
The general structure, customs, manners and religious beliefs 
of the Muslims of the District do not differ materially from those 
ot their co-religionists in other parts of the State. Their religion, 
Islam, was propounded by Prophet Mohammed (570-632 A.D.), 
who preached against idolatary and enjoined the people to worship 
the one True God. He dictated a book of injunctions and 
expositions, known as the AToran, which he declared was commun- 
cated to him from God. The Koran is the sacred book of religion 
for the Muslims. The Muslims of this District are mostly of Dravi- 
dian origin but a few are descendants of Pathan and Moghul 
immigrants and present the unmistakable types of features found 
in those races in Upper India. Very orthodox Muslims are not 
infrequently shocked by some of the departures from the stem 
creed. It is probably because Islam in South India is less of an 
exotic type ; and is more essentially Indian drawing some 
in spiration at least from the locality. The Muslims in the District 
observe the five principal acts enjoined in the Koran. They are : 
(1) The recital of Kalima or the short confession of faith—“ There 
is no God but Allah and Mohammed is the apostle of God ”, 
{2)Sulat, the five prescribed daily periods of prayer and preparatory 
purification, (3) Roza, the thirty days fast of Ramzan, (4) Zakat 
Legal alms and (5) Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca. There are also 
secondary duties such as obedience to parents, circumcision etc. 

The days of mourning in the first month of the 
Muhammadan year in commemoration of the martyrdom of Ali 
and his two sons, are observed by the Muslims of the District. 
All pious Muslims abstain from food and drink from sun rise 
to sun set in the 9th of month Muhammadan year i. e. Ramzan. 
The prophet used to say of this month that ” in it the gates of 
paradise are open, the gates of hell are shut and the devils are 
drained by the leg ”. On the day of Id-ulfitr (the feast of the 
breaking of the fast), which is the first day of the month following 
the Ramzan, the people put on their best clothes and distribu alms, 
Bakrid the feast of sacrifice is also observed by them with fervour. 

The Muslims being the second major community in the Dis¬ 
trict belong to one or other of the classes or tribes known as 
Pathan, Syyed, Sheiks and Labbais. Pathans claim Afghan descent 
while Syyeds are reputed to be descended from the Prophet and 
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hence held in high esteem. The Labbais are the offspring of 
Arab traders. They speak Tamil and are generally known as 
Marakayars, or Ravuthars''-. 

The Muslims of the District are the descendants of the early 
colonists from Arabia. They first settled along the sea coasts, 
chiefly in Kilakkarai, Devipatnam, Mandapam, Pamban and other 
places which enabled them to trade freely with Ceylon and gra¬ 
dually extend their colonies into the interior of the District. They 
also gradually adopted the Tamil language. In the absence of 
all restraint, they on their first settlement took women of the lowest 
classes as both wives and concubines and also admitted into their 
households and made members of their own families young boyt 
and girls of the same class who were either parted with for 
a consideration or were abandoned by their relations during the 
prevalence of famines and general distress. And the resulting 
cross-bred race with free concubinage and widow remarriage rapidly 
multiplied. This class includes probably also an admixture of 
Hindus circumcised by force or inducement 

The Labbais: —The Labbais are summed up in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901 as being “ a Mussalman caste of partly Tamil 
origin, the members of which are traders ”. They are thrifty, 
industrious and enterprising plucky mariners and expert traders. 
In the Census Report 1891, they are described as “ a mixed class, 
of Muhammadans, consisting partly of compulsory converts to 
Islam made by the early Muhammadan invaders and Tippu 
Sultan 

As regards their origin. Colonel Wilks, writes as follows® : 
“ About the end of the first century of the Hejirah, or the early part 
of the 8th Century A.D., Hijaj Ben Ousaff, Governor of Irak, 
a monster abhorred for his cruelties even among Mussulmans, drove 
some persons of the house of Hashem to the desperate resolution 
of abandoning for ever their native country. Some of them landed 
on that part of the western coast of India called Concan, the others 
to the eastward of Cape Comorin. The descendants of the former 
are Navaiyats and of the latter are the Labbais, a name probably 
given to them by natives from that Arabic particle (a modification of 
Labbaik) corresponding with the English ‘ Here I am ’ indicating 
attention on being spoken to (i.e. the response of the servant to 
the call of his master)". “ A further explanation of the name is 
that the Labbais were originally few in number and were often 
oppressed by other Muhammadans and Hindus, to whom 
they cried labbers or we are your servants”. Another account 
says that they are the descendants of the Arabs who in the eleventh 
and twelth centuries, came to India for trade. These Arabs were 
perseeuted by the Moghuls, and they then re urned to their country 
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leaving beind their children born of Indian women. The word 
Labbai seems to be of recent origin, for in the Tamil Lexicon, 
this caste is usually known as Sonagan, i.e., a native of Sonagara 
(Arabia) and this name is common at the present day. 

Most of the Labbais are traders. Some are engaged in weaving 
mats, and others in diving at the pearl and chank fisheries of the 
Gulf of Manar. They speak Tamil at home and from their ranks 
have arisen some Tamil poets of repute*. There is still some trade 
connection between Kilakkarai and the ports of Burma and Straits 
Settlements. It is carried on entirely by Muhammadans in native 
sailing vessels and large proportion of Ihe^^Muhammadans’of Kilak¬ 
karai have visited Penang and Singapore. 

Tneir customs, manners and beliefs are similar to those of 
their brethren followers elsewhere but of course with some regional 
influences and inspirations. They ar** orthodox Muslims. 

The Marakayars :—^The Marakayars are described in the Madra® 
Census Report of 1901 as a Tamil speaking Muslim tribe who arc 
usually traders. They seem to be distinct from the Labbais in 
several respects. The Marakayars are largely big traders with 
other countries such as Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, and 
they own most of the native coasting crafts. 

The word Marakayar is usually derived from the Arab, Meekab, 
a boat. The story goes that, when the first immigrants of this 
class landed on the Indian shore, they were naturally asked who 
they were and whence they came. In answer they pointed to their 
boats and pronounced the word Marakab and they became in 
consequence known to the Hindus as Marakayars or the people 
of the Marakab. According to another tradition the word 
Marakayar is derived from ,he words ‘ Marakalam ’ which means 
boat and ‘ rayars ’ which means king. Since the ,e people were 
successful sea-traders, they were called as Maraka^arayars and 
later the word got corrupted as Marakayar. 

Thurston finds a curious custom among the Marakayars during 
the marriage ceremony. “ On the third or fourth day a ceremony 
called Paparakolam, is performed. The bride is dressed like 
a Brahmin woman, and holds a brass vessel in one hand, and 
a stick in the other. Approaching the bridegroom, she strikes 
him gently and says “ Did not I give you butter-milk and curds ? 
Pay me for them ? ” The bridegroom then places a few tamarind 
seeds in the brass vessels, but the bride objects to this and demands 
mon^y, accompanying the demand with strokes of the stick. The 
man ihen places copper, silver and gold coins in the vessels and 
the bride retires in triumph to her chamber.” 

TheirXreligious beliefs and customs are in conformity with 
their brethren followers of other districts in the State. 


1. CMtes and Tribes of Southern India by E. Thurston, page 200. 
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Christians, 

Numerically, the Christian community forms the third major 
religious group in the District. Christianity is one of the great- 
religions of the world. The religion owes its rise to Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth in ancient Galilee (Palastin). It is the out growth of the 
life and work of Jesus Christ, and centres around his personalityk 

The Christian Movement in its early stages was among the 
Jews, who in the second quarter of the Christian era accepted Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Christ, that is as the one whom God had em¬ 
powered by His resident spirit to become the Saviour of His people 
and the establisher of His Kingdom. The Christian Movement 
however, soon expanded among non-Jewish peoples and developed 
into an independent and well founded religion. Later in 1054 
A.D., due to differences of opinion, the Christians fell into two 
groups—The Greek Catholics and the Roman Catholics. Later 
in the 16th century, the reformist movement gave rise to another 
group—The Protestants. The Protestant group later split into 
many smaller groups ^ To all bodies, the Holy Bible is of primary 
importance. All creeds and confessions of faith in Christianity 
claim to be exposition of its contents. 

Among the Christians, the (.’atholics owing allegiance to the 
Pope constitute the major group. In South India, Christianity 
was first introduced on the west coast from rela¬ 
tively early times. It was done by Saint Thomas, one of the 
disciples of the Christ. The Portuguese put forth much effort 
in the sixteenth century to bring about mass conversions and later 
numerous missionery bodies, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
made sustained efforts at winning over Indians to their faith, employ¬ 
ing education and medical care as the means of developing 
contacts with the people. 

In the succeeding paragraphs the development of the Christian 
religion in the District is briefly traced ; The regions of Rama- 
nathapuram and Madurai had been the fertile fields for the Christian 
Missionery activity from 1600 A.D. 

The Roman Catholic Mission. 

The Roman Catholic Mission is by far the oldest in the District 
dating as far back as the sixteenth century. It appears from 
a letter of Father Martin dated 1st January, 1700, that some of the 
oldest churches of this Mission were established during the supre¬ 
macy of the Portuguese over India at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Most of the lowest classes of Hindus, chiefly living along 
the sea coast, are converts to this faith. Closely associated with 

1. Math»w8, 5. and Smith 0. B. A. Dictionary of Religion and Ethioa, London' 
1921. 

2. Source : Kalai Kalanjisnn, Madras, 1956, Voliuna III, page 720. 
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the Portuguese, and generally following Portuguese customs, 
the Parava Christians of the fishery coast.however, exercised hardly 
any influence on the people in the neighbouring kingdom of Marava 
of Ramanathapuram. Towards the end of the century, there were 
to be found Christians in certain villages of Southern Marava 
country like Muthupettai and Periapatnam ; but they were pro¬ 
bably emigrants from the Fishery Coast. 

It was only with the arrival of Fr. Antony Proenza SJ in 1663 
in the interior of the Marava territory that the Maravars began to 
become Christians. Fr. Proenza was one of the followers of Fr. 
Robert de Nobili who in 1606 had founded the Madurai Mission. 
The missicnaries of the Madurai Mission, unlike those of the 
Fishery Coast, had adopted Indian customs and taken Indian 
names. So, when Fr. Proenza, known as Paramanandasamy 
appeared among the Maravars in the garb of an Indian sanyasi, 
observing scrupulously their social customs and speaking fluently 
their language, they welcomed him enthusiastically. 

The ruler of Marava, Ragunatha Tirunialai Sethupathi (1642-72) 
following the example of Tirumalai Naik of Madurai allowed Fr. 
Proenza to preach the Gospel freely in his Kingdom also. Soon 
there were some 250 Christians. Remarkable among these were 
the two brothers Mudiappan, who was credited with supernatural 
powers, and Arulappan, who cured the Sethupathi of a dangerous 
tumour and a certain army captain. Gladly therefore did Ragu¬ 
natha allow the Christians to build a church at a place called 
Salvalatur (not so far identified). 

Political unrest which followed badly affected the Christian 
community of Marava at its very birth. Civil war broke out in the 
kingdom. Three Sethupathis appeared on the throne in quick 
succession. The third of these, Ragunatha Theva better known as 
Kilavan (1674-1710) was hostile to the Christians. The small 
Christian community, with no priest to minister to them regularly, 
were occasionally visited by some missionary from across the 
frontier (against the orders of the Sethupathi), and sometimes 
a few of them would cross the frontier to go to the nearest mission 
centre and receive the sacraments from the priests. 

The Kilavan’s titles to the throne seem to have been rather 
dubious ; a reason more for him to hold the sceptre with a firm 
hand. Firmness, courage and energy he had in abundance and with 
those qualities he could combine also an unscrupulous ruthlessness. 
After he had got rid of all his rivals, he thought his position was 
threatened by a foreign missionery, who had then begun preaching 
in his kingdom. The missionary’s name was Fr. John De Britto 
or Arulanandaswamy. While doing missionary work in the 
Thanjavur Kingdom, he had become acquainted with those 
Christians, who at great risk came all the way from the Marava 
country to receive the sacraments. Disregarding the warning of 
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his fellow-missionaries, he decided to visit the forbidden land of the 
Sethupathi. He entered the Marava country in May, 1686. He 
had been there for a little over two months, comforting and encou - 
raging the harassed Christians, and also preaching to non-christians, 
when he was arrested, tortured and imprisoned successvely at 
Kalaiyarkoil, Pagani and Ramanathapuram. The Sethupathi had 
him brought before him in August, 1686, and after severely repri¬ 
manding him set him free, with the injunction never to set foot 
again in his kingdom. But after five years John de Britto was 
back to the Marava country and began to preach with redoubled 
zeal. In the following year he could write to his brother in 
Portugal that many thousands had become Christians, among 
whom were also “ friends and relatives of the Rajah In 
January, 1693, he baptized a certain prince Thadia Theva. Among 
the prince’s several wives whom he had to put away on becoming 
a Christian was a niece of the Sethupathi. The conversion of the 
prince and the disgrace of his niece infuriated the Kilavan, who 
promptly had John de Britto arrested, sentenced to death and 
executed at Oriur on 4th February 1693. John de Britto, venerated 
as St. John de Britto is known as the Apostle of Marava. 

Fr. Francisco Laynes, who succeeded John de Britto in the 
care of the Christians of Marava, was careful not to cross the 
frontier. But his prudence did not prevent his being arrested in 
1704 by a band of the Sethupathi’s men, within the territory of the 
kingdom of Thanjavur. With four of his disciples, he was brought 
to the Sethupathi’s Court and sentenced to death. However, at the 
intervention of the Rajah of Thanjavur the missionary and his 
companions were released. 

The next missionary who attended to the Marava Christians was 
Fr. Borghese, who was succeeded after a short time by Fr. Pierre 
Martin. Though the Sethupathi’s ban against the missionaries 
was not yet withdrawn, Fr. Martin made extensive tour of the 
land and found that there were no fewer than 20,000 Catholics in 
the Marava country. Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi (1711-1725), 
who succeeded the Kilavan, was at first well-disposed towards 
the Christians. He allowed Fr. Martin to build churches. And 
in fact, the missionary soon built a beautiful church at Ponneli- 
kottai (near Saruguni). During a brief absence of the missionary, 
the Christians, exhilarated by the passing sunshine of royal favour, 
began to ridicule their Hindu neighbours. Naturally, the Sethu¬ 
pathi made them pay for their impudence, Fr. Martin, on his 
return, was arrested, and imprisoned for two months and was 
banished from the Marava country. 

Fr. Capelli, a young Italian missionary, popularly known as 
Pothagarsamy, was then put in charge of the Christian community 
of Marava. His superiors, however, did not allow him to go over 
to the territory^of the Sethupathi. All he could do was to travel 
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up and down along the frontier, consoling and encouraging the 
Christians who came to him. He died in 1715. His tomb at 
Kalugumalai, a village near Madurai is still held in veneration. 

In 1730, Katta Thevar acceded as Sethupathi. While he had 
been in banishment during the reign of his predecessor, he had 
made the acquaintance of Fr. Charles Bertholdi a venerable Italian 
missionary, who spoke to him words of hope and comfort. Now 
that he was on the throne, he invited the missionary to Ramanatha- 
puram. Among the favours he granted him was the permission 
to build a church at Orius (where John de Britto had been martyred), 
and contributed generously towards its construction. Among 
those whom Fr. Bertholdi received into the Church was the daughter 
of Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi. 

Fr. James De. Rossi {Sima Savariar) was the first missionary 
to reside permanently in the Marava Country, where he laboured 
for 38 years (1736-74), with his headquarters at Sarugani. He 
wrote several Tamil books, distinguished for their simplicity 
clarity and gripping attractiveness for the instruction of Christians’ 

In the meantime, in 1759, an anti-Catholic and anti-Jesuit 
Government in Portugal expelled all the Jesuits from the Portu¬ 
guese dominions in India and in 1774, Pope Clement XIV, yielding 
to political pressures, suppressed the Society of Jesus. These 
events made it impossible for the Madurai Mission (of which 
Marava was a part), which had all along been manned by Jesuits 
to get new missionaries. The few that remained, however, conti¬ 
nued to work in the Mission till their death. 

During the following fifty or sixty years when the Marava 
Christians were left with practically no pastors to look after them, 
not a few of them seem to have abandoned their faith. At the 
same time, however, the number of Catholics in Marava increased 
considerably because of the immigration of Udayars from the north 
of Cauvery. A large section of these immigrants were Catholics, 
and it is their descendants that to day form the large and more 
influential portion of the Catholic population of the Ramanatha- 
puram District. 

In 1838, a few years after the Society of Jesus had been re¬ 
established by the Pope,,four Jesuits, sent by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in^'Rome, came to the Madurai Mission. The arrival 
of these missionaries, marked the beginning of what is known as 
the ‘ New Madurai Mission ’ ( as distinguished from the “ Old 
Madurai Mission ”, started by Robert de Nobili in 1606). 

The new missionaries founded many of the churches in Madurai 
and the Marava country occupied by priests depending on the 
Portuguese authorities in Goa. These priests, called ‘ Padroado ’ 
priests (from the Portuguese word ‘ Padroado ’ meaning ‘ Patro¬ 
nage ’), through lack''of proper formation and guidance, had done 
ittle for the spiritual welfare of the faithful. But when the new 
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missionaries sent by Rome arrived, the Padroado priests refused to 
acknowledge them or to yield to them the Churches and Christian 
communities attached to them, on the plea that the new missionaries 
were infringing the patronage rights enjoyed by Portugal. 
This resulted in a long drawn out rivalry and struggle for juris¬ 
diction between the padroado priests supported by Portugal and 
the new missionaries sent by the authorities in Rome. And it 
contributed considerably to the growth of that quarrelsome and 
factious spirit which often exists even today among the Christian* 
of the same village. 

In the midst of the jurisdiction struggle and other difficulties, 
however, the new missionaries devoted themselves to the work of 
evangelization; and they were followed by many more valiant 
and devoted workers, so that the Church registered a steady pro¬ 
gress. In 1846, the Madurai Mission was made the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Madurai. 

In 1886, the jurisdiction dispute was definitely settled by an 
agreement between the Pope and the Portuguese Government ; 
and the Madurai Mission (including the present districts of Madurai, 
Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli, Tiruchirapalli and parts of the 
Thanjavur) was erected into the Diocese of Trichinopoly. At that 
time in the territory of the Raraanathapuram District there were 
about 37,000 Catholics; and to attend to their spiritual needs, 
there were 14 missionaries residing in nine important stations. In 
1938 the Diocese was divided a second time (it had been divided 
once before in 1923, when the Diocese of Tuticorin consisting of 
a large part of the District of Tirunelveli was formed), and the new 
Diocese of Madurai was constituted. In 1958, Madurai was made 
an Archdiocese. The present Archdiocese of Madurai includes 
the whole of the Ramanathapuram District, and parts of the 
Madurai and Tirunelveli districts. 

According to the ecclesiastical census of 1960, there were in 
the Ramanathapuram District 107,793 Catholics distributed 
among 39 parishes with resident priests. With the growth of the 
Catholic Church, there has been also an increase in the number of 
centres of worship. The following may be mentioned as being the 
most important among them. 

Oriur :—In this place, made sacred by the martyrdom of the 
‘ Apostle of Marava ’, three shrines have been erected. The first 
in honour of Holy Mary’s Nativity was built by Fr. de Rossi (Sinna 
Savariar). The second, dedicated to John de Britto was 
raised after he was proclaimed a martyr in 1853. The third, a much 
larger and beautiful edifice commemorates the canonization oj 
John de Britto in 1947. Thousands of pilgrims flock to Oriur 
throughout the year, and particularly on the feast days of 4th Feb¬ 
ruary and 8th September. 
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Suramm -.—Uttt is one of the most beautiful churches in the 
District, built between 1858 and 1873, and dedicated to the Apostle 
St. James. The feast celebrated on 25th July attracts a large 
number of pilgrims, both Christians and non-Christians. 

Verkadu (Pamban Island): The dedicated to St. James at this 
place is one of the oldest churches in the Ramanathapuram District. 
There are references in documents dating from 1715, to miracles 
performed at the shrine. The feast celebrated with large con¬ 
course of people is on the 25th of July every year. 

Kokurani (near CalladithidaI)'.~l\Qxt there is a small but ancient 
church, built by the Portuguese, and dedicated to the Roman 
martyr, St. Sebastian, who is specially invoked as Protector 
against epidemics and famines. The feast is celebrated in Febru¬ 
ary with great pomp, and attracts thousands of Christians and 
non-Christians. 

Honmeni (ten miles west of Sattur)-.~Kt this place there 
a very old shrine. It is a popular pilgrim centre. The cburcl 
i s dedicated to St. Ignatius. 

Idaikattur.—This place has the most artistic church in the whole 
of the Ramanathapuram District, and is dedicated to the sacred 
Heart of Jesus. It is a masterpiece of pure Gothic architecture 
It was built by Fr. Celle between 1884 and 1894 and was financed 
entirely by an English Catholic lady. 

Besides these shrines properly so-called, we may mention as 
centres of pilgrimage also the tombs of three holy missionaries, 
viz., Fr. Capelli (Pothagarsami), at 'Kaluguraalai, near Madurai, 
Fr. de Rossi (Sinna Savariar), at Sarugani, and Fr. Alexander 
Martin (Visuvasanathar), at Rajakembiram. 

Mention may also be made of the religrius plays called' Paschul”, 
representing the life and particularly the death and resurrection 
of Christ, enacted at certain place like Ideikattur, Iradayakoil, 
Kokurani and Karankadu once a year. These plays attract large 
crowds though from the dramatic and artistic points of view they 
leave much to be desired. 

Inter-caste Relations The traditional caste system had its 
stronghold in the District throughout the ages before Independence 
and it was observed with rigidity. However in recent decades, 
the rigidity of caste barriers has abated considerably and caste as 
an institution has lost much of its significance. Several factors 
have accelerated this process of social change. The rapid spread 
of western education, increasing migration of population 
from rural to urban areas, and the rapid expansion of the means 
of communications facilitating constant contacts between the 
towns and villages have all gone a long way in liquidating 
ihe rigours of the caste system. And those who were imbued 
with the spirit of social and religious reforms have engaged ia 
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a persistent campaign to break down the caste barriers in 
the Hindu society. As regards inter-caste relationships in the 
District with the exception of some occasional communal flare 
ups there is social harmony in the District. The reasons for most 
of those flare ups were more economic than communal. The 
general social movements, intercourse and relationships between 
the different castes in the District arc in peaceful amity and sus¬ 
tained cordiality. The divergent religious followers in the District 
also live in peaceful accord. Any observer to the District will 
be nonplussed to note that, in spite of the fundamental differences 
that exist between the various religious communities, the people 
belonging to the divergent theological orders drink at one common 
fountain of culture, tradition and philosophy. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

Property And Inheritance The system of inheritance and 
succession that is widely prevalent among the Hindus is the 
Patrilineal System. However, the mixed system of patriarchal 
and matriarchal inheritance is not out of existence in the District. 
Among the Nattukottai Chettiars, for example, the property of 
a woman (jewel, vessels, investments, etc.) on her death goes to 
her daughters. As among the other Hindu castes, the eldest 
son may retain the personal effects of his father and with the 
consent of his brothers may retain his house. But the value 
thereof is deducted from his share in the property ^ 
Among the Kallars and Maravars lineage is traced only through 
the male members and the properties of the deceased naturally 
go to the sons. Among the Hindu Nadars who are governed bj 
the Mithakshara system of Hindu Law, the form of succession is 
strictly patrilineal. Among the non-Hindu communities, the 
system of inheritance is patrilineal. The Christians of the District 
are patrilineal as elsewhere in the State, As for the Muslims, it 
may be noted that unlike the Mappilas, who are mostly matrilineal, 
the Muslims of the Ramanathapuram District are mostly patri¬ 
lineal. 

The Joint Family System: —The unique feature of the Hindu 
society is the joint family system. This system arrested many of 
the antisocial elements in the society. The family was well inte¬ 
grated, homogeneous and stable, where all the pleasures and pains 
were shared % all the members and many incidences of mental 
derangements and suicides were arrested. Moreover the credit 
of a member went to the honour of the family. Economically 
also the system had much benefits. The income of all persons of 
the family were added to the general pool of the family and expendi¬ 
ture was met from that. This left savings in the family. More¬ 
over the command of the elders were unquestionable in the family. 
But due to the influence of modern ideas, industrialisation and 


1. TknratoD, B. Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Volume V, page 261. 
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the emancipation of women, this system is gradually disintegrating 
in the District. As enumerated at the Census of 1951, the average 
inmates of a family is 5.5 in the urban areas. In rural areas the 
figures still go down to 4‘7 persons. This shows that this social 
institution is gradually disintegrating in the District. Moreover, 
the gradual industrialisation in places like Sattur, Sivakasi, Raja- 
palayam, Aruppukkottai and Virudhunagar has attracted many 
people from the rural areas which have resulted in the splitting 
up of the joint family system. Modern education has also 
made this change. The emancipation of women, and their 
employment in industries and in schools have aggravated the process 
of decline of this system. 


Marriage and Morals. 

Monogamy and Polygamy : 

Among all the castes and communities of the District, marriage 
is considered as the most important ceremony, but the details vary 
from community to community and caste to caste. The Hindu 
Marriage Act of 1955 which was codified, reformed the law relating 
to Hindu marriage all over India. It has made monogamy both 
general and compulsory among all classes of Hindus. However, 
polygamy was not completely out of existence in the District. At 
one time, the members of the higher castes like the zamindars who 
had their caste wives used to have their Sambandham with women 
of other castes, particularly Agamudiyars. The legal responsibility 
ofmaintaining the wife and children later imposed by law, however, 
made their exogamous marriages less attractive to the higher castes. 
At present almost all castes and communities of the Hindus follow 
monogamy as a rule, but the possibility of a few isolated cases of 
the practice of polygamy among Hindus here and there cannot be 
entirely ruled out. For the Muslims, polygamy is not prohibited 
by law or custom. However, public opinion has always discouraged 
the perpetuation of the practice. Among the Christians, polygamy 
is prohibited both by law and religion. 


Traditional restrictions on marriage alliances : 

All castes and communities of the District observe certain 
marriage taboos. It has been the general practice for the member# 
of a caste or community to marry from within the same caste or 
community. Intcr-marriage with a daughter of a maternal uncle 
or paternal aunt is not only very much prevalent but is even claimed 
as a matter of right on either side in some classes. Marriage with 
a sister’s daughter is also not uncommon. 
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‘‘The Kondayamkottai Maravars”, F. Fawcett writes\ “are divi¬ 
ded into six sub-tribes or, as they call them ‘trees’. Each ‘tree’ or 
Kottu, is divided into three ‘ Kilais ’ or ‘ branches ’. Those of 
the ‘ Kilais ’ belonging to the same ‘ tree ’ or ‘ Kottu ’ are 
never allowed to intcr-marry. A man or women must marry with 
one of a ‘ Kilai ’ belonging to another ‘ tree ’ than his own, his 
or her own be'ng that of his or her mother, and not of the father.’* 
A girl of the Kondayamkottai Maravars can never marry her 
mother’s brother. 

Among the Nattukkottai Chettiars every boy is said to have 
the inviolable right to claim the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter. 

Among the Rajus of Rajapalayam, the choice of the bride 
is governed by the inexorable law of exogamy. They have 
four gothras named after rishis, viz., Dhananjaya, Kasyapa, 
Kaundinya and Vasishta. A man is prohibited from marrying 
a woman of his own gothra. He can only marry a woman of a 
different gothra. 

Marriage customs and rituals ; 

Marriage customs, rituals and ceremonies differ from caste 
to caste and community to community in the District. There 
are also some regional influences in those practices. An elobo- 
rate description of marriage customs and ceremonies prevailing 
among each of the communities in the District is not possible. 
However, 1 hose of a few important communities may be described, 
in order to convey a broad picture of the marriage customs prevalent 
among the people of the District. 

Among the Maravars, the marriage is arranged by the principal 
members of the family. After a marriage has been agreed to by the 
elder members of the two families, a few of the relations of the 
intended bridegroom go to the house of the bride, and there with 
or wi hout the consent of the bridegroom and the bride tie upon 
her neck the tali, while conch shells are loudly blown outside. 
After this they escort the bride to the house of the bridegroom 
who usually, but not necessarily awaits their coming. A feast 
is then given to the friends of both the parties, which lasts for 
a few days according to the means of the giver. Processions arc 
also conducted through the town, a cocoanut is broken before Lord 
Vigneswara, and certain ceremonies are performed under a marriage 
pandal or booth. If, the parties are too poor to afford all 
these rites and entertainments, the tying of the tali alone is 
performed at first, and the man and the woman begin to cohabit 
forthwith; but at sometime the other ceremonies must certainly 
be performed 

1. Journal of Ant'orop. Inst., XXXIII, 1903. 

2. iladara Manual, by Nelson, page 40. 
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As regards the marriage customs and rituals, there is not much 
of difference between the Kallars and the Maravars. 

The marriage custom among the poorer Agamudaiyars, 
is very simple. The sister of the bridegroom proceeds to 
the home of the bride on an auspicious day followed 
by a few females carrying a woman’s cloth, a few jewels, flowers, 
etc. The bride is seated close to a wall, facing east. She is 
dressed up in the cloth which has been brought and is seated on 
a plank. Betel leaves, areca nuts and flowers are presented 
to her by the bridegroom’s sister, and then she puts them in 
her lap. A turmeric-dyed string of garland is then placed round 
the bride’s neck by the bridegroom’s sister, while the conch shell 
is blown. On the same day the bride is conducted to the home 
of the bridegroom and a feast is held\ Among the Kallars, 
when the wedding takes place, the sister of the bridegroom usually 
goes to the house of the parents of the bride and presents them 
with twenty-one coins and a cloth and at the same time, ties a horse 
hair thread or a cotton thread attached to which is a trian¬ 
gular ornament (tali), round the bride’s neck. She then brings 
the bride and her relations to the house of the bridegroom and 
gives them a feast. After this, the ceremony of exchange between 
the bride and the bridegroom of Vallari thadis or boomerangs was 
formerly used to be performed, but nowadays this ceremony is 
rarely performed. A feast is then given in the bride’s house and 
the bride is presented by her parents with a small quantity of 
rice and a hen. She then goes with her husband to his house 

Among the Nattukkoltai Chettiars, the marriage ceremony 
commences with the “giving of gold for the bride’s neck”. On an 
auspicious day, the bridegroom’s party gives a gold coin to a 
goldsmith who beats it into a thin sheet. On the first day of the 
marriage rites, a feast is given to the bridegroom’s family and 
the female ancestors are worshipped. On the following day, 
the presentation of the dowry takes place. The presents, which 
are often of considerable value are laid out for inspection and 
an inventory of them is made. On the third day, garlands are 
received from the temples to which the bride and bridegroom 
belong. The bride’s party go to the house of the bridegroom, 
taking on a tray a silk handkerchief and cloth, and fifty rupees 
in a silver vessel, betel, etc. These are presented to the bride¬ 
groom. This ceremony is called Mappillai-ariyappodhal or getting 
to know the son-in-law. The next item of the programme is 
Nalkurithal or fixing the day of marriage. The bridegroom’s 
party proceeds to the house of the bride, taking with them two 
cocoanuts wrapped up in a blanket, betel, turmeric, etc., as presents. 
The bride is bathed and decorated and ‘ Purangalithal ’ is proceeded 
with. She s ands by the side of her grandmother and a Brahmin 
ou oliit, taking up a few leafy margosa twigs, touches the 

1. (Jantes an l Ti'ibes of Southern India by JB. Thuraton, page 9. 

Madras District Gazetteori—Madurai by Dr. B. S. Baliga, pag« H7* 
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girls’ shoulders, head and knees with them and throws them away. 
Her glass bead-necklace is then removed. At the uppu-eduthal 
(salt-carrying) ceremony, the bridgroom’s party carries a basket 
containing salt, a bundle containing nine kinds of grains and 
a palmyra scroll for writing the marriage contract on, to the 
bride’s house. The sacred fire is lighted and homam is performed 
by the Brahmin Purohit. An old man, who has had a number of 
children and belongs to a temple other than that of the bride, 
and the bridegroom’s sister, then tie the tali string round her neck. 
Immediately after the tali has been tied, the marriage contract 
(Isagudimamm) is written. 

Among the Telugu speaking communities, the marriage custom 
varies from caste to caste. Among the Tottiyars, otherwise known 
as Kambattar or Kambalattar Nayaks, the marriages are arranged 
by parents. Among the Yerrakolas, on the wedd ng day the bride 
and the bridegroom are seated on a plank on the marriage dais 
and milk is sprinkled over them by the people. A few hours 
later, the bridegroom takes his seat in the Pandal where the bride 
is brought in the arms of her maternal uncle. The Mettu Nayakar 
or the headman then links together the little fingers of the con¬ 
tracting couple and tells them to exchange rings. This is he 
binding portion of the ceremony and no bottu (tali) is tied round 
the bride’s neck. At a wedding among Vekkiliyars, two huts 
are constructed in an open space outside the village, in front 
of which a pandal is erected, roofed with leafy twigs of the 
pmga tree. On the following day, the bride and the bridegroom 
are conducted to the huts. They then worship the ancestral 
heroes who are represented by new cloths folded and placed on 
a tray. The bridegroom’s sister next ties the hootu (tali), on the 
bride’s neck inside her hut in front of which cambu is scattered 

Among the Rajus of Rajapalayam, the marriage function takes 
place invariably at night, a feature, which is a relic of the purdha 
(Gosha) system. The Nichayadhartham function which was done 
some days prior to the marriage accompanied with feeding, etc. has 
been of late brought over to the day of marriage itself, ’and ’it is 
done as the first formal function in the early hours on the day of 
marriage. On the morning of the marriage day the bride’s party 
accompanied by musicians carry to the house of the bridegroom 
a number of baskets containing cocoanuts, plantains, betel and 
a turban. The bridegroom goes with a prohit, and men and women 
of his caste to a well, and having taken bath, returns home. Then 
the bridegroom is conducted to the Chavadi, where the gaudy turban 
is put on his head, and he is decorated with jewels and garlands. 
Towards the evening the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house’ 
taking with him a tray containing an expensive woman’s cloth’ 
the tali tied to a gold thread and a pair of gold bracelets. The 
bridegroom takes his seat on the dais while the bride conducted 

1. Oaitea anU Tribes of Southora ladia, byE. Xhwston. 
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there by her brothers, sits by his side. The tali, after it has been 
blessed by the Brahmins, is tied round the neck of the bride by the 
bridegroom and her brothers. The pair then go round the dais, 
and the bride places her right foot thrice on the grindstone. Their 
little fingers are linked, and their clothes tied together. ^ 

Among the Nadars the betrothal is observed as a formal 
ceremony. On the appointed day the bridegroom moves in 
procession to the bride’s house. The bridegroom and the bride 
sit on a plank and the former ties the Sankuthali with 
one or more conch like ornaments on either side. They then rise 
from their seats and go round the marriage platform thrice. After 
the other ceremonies are over the marriage feast is held. After 
that the married couple go in procession to the bridegroom’s 
house *. 

Among the Scheduled Castes, the marriage custom is very 
simple. On the wedding day of the Pallars, a booth is erected, 
a milk pot is set up by the maternal uncles of the bride and the 
bridegroom, a marriage dais is made and the couple are made to 
go round four betel leaves and arecanuts placed at each corner of 
the dais, three times, saluting the betel as they pass. They then sit 
on the dais. The Kudumbar or Kaladi pours a little water on the 
palms and heads of the couple and waves the water vessel before 
them, while the maternal uncles, headman and others garland them. 
Then the tali is placed on the neck of the bride by the bridegroom 
to be tightly tied there on by his sister. Among the paraiyars, the 
ceremony is more simple. The essential part of it is the tying of the 
tali round the bride’s neck. This is done by the bridegroom in the 
presence of a Valluvar who blesses the pair. The marriage custom 
of the Chakkiliyars resembles that of the Parayars. 

For the Muslims the marriage ceremony as ordained by religion 
is short and its rituals are more in the form of an offer and accep¬ 
tance. It is not a sacrament. It is in the form of a contract and 
the bridegroom and the bride are the parties. Two witnesses are 
necessary. The marriage ceremony begins with the betrothal 
when certain terms as to the place and the time of the marriage are 
agreed to and the bride price {Mahar) is fixed. And then comes the 
important ceremony of marriage. The bridegroom goes in a pro¬ 
cession to the mosque and prays there and comes to the bride’s 
house where she is decorated and kept in a room separately. On 
the decorated dais, the local priest recites the verses from the Koran. 
Then two witnesses (vakils) are sent to hear the consent of the bride. 
Then the contract is signed by the bridegroom, the bride, and the 
two witnesses. The ceremony ends with the prayer (Fathina). 
The marriage is usually followed by a feast. 

1. Osstea and Tribes of Southern India, by E.ThuHtm 

2. OaMttoer of India, Page 290. 



Among the Catholics who form the major community among 
the Christians in the District, the alliances are arranged by the 
parents of the bride and bridegroom. The marriage is solemnised 
m the Church. Before the actual marriage ceremony takes place 
the local priest announces thrice in the Church, the desired union, 
and if there is no objection the marriage is solemnised in the 
Church. The priest blesses the union first and the bridegroom ties 
the tali around the bride’s neck. The ceremony ends with the 
priest invoking the blessing of God on the wedded couple followed 
by the holy sacrament. 

The Dowry system : 

The dowry system is fairly prevalent among all the castes and 
communities in the District. The amount of dowry depends mainly 
on the social status, education, occupation, and wealth of the 
proposed bridegroom. The amount is paid either in cash or in the 
form of gold or jewellery or property. 

However in 1961, the Indian Parliament passed into law, the 
Dowry Prohibition Bill. In the terms of it, “if any person after the 
commencement of this act demands directly or indirectly from the 
parents or guardian of bride or a bridegroom as the case may be, 
any dowry, he shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to 6 months or with fine which may extend to Rs. 5,000 or 
with both.” To avoid any malafide cases in coming before the 
law courts, the Bill also provided that no court shall take cognizance 
of any offence under the aforesaid provision, except with the 
previous sanction of the State Government or such office as the 
State Government may by general or special order specify on that 
behalfk 

Civil Marriage : 

Inter-caste and inter-community marriages are not very rare 
in the District. The Special Marriage Act passed in September 
1954, permits marriages between persons of different religions and 
castes, and allows those already married by rehgious rites to register 
their marriages and qualify themselves for a civil divorce. This 
Act which came into force on the 1st January, 1955, repealed the 
Special Marriage Act III of 1872. The Act of 1872 was meant to 
provide a form of marriage for those who did not wish to 
conform to the existing forms of marriage. Under the Act, the 
Divorce Act had to be invoked to obtain a decree of nullity or 
dissolution of the marriage*. The Act of 1954 is popular in the 
District. Twenty-nine marriages were registered under this Act 
up to 31st December, 1962, 

1. The Hindu, dated 10th May 1901 pages, 1,5 and 9 

2. Law for the Layman, Gorernment of India, July 19S4, page 77 and Soolal 
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The self-respect Marriages Act^ x 

This Act was passed on 18th July 1967. This Act gave legal 
sanction to self-respect marriages. “ It has been cuttomary to 
conduct marriages in the presence and presiaentship of some 
elders”. This is a “permissive legislation”. This Act gives 
permission to those willing to have self-resqect marriages. In the 
words of Perarignar Dr. Annadurai, former Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu, “ Customs observed by people for a long lime are 
usually given leg&l recognition later. Custom by usage becomes 
law ; custom by usage gets legal sanction. Likewise we are gran- 
ing a legal sanction to a custom prevailing in the society for about 
30 or 40 years ”. 

Marital Age Pre-puberty marriages or infant marriages 
were common among various castes and communities, especially 
among the Tamil Brahmins in the by-gone days. But now-a-days 
the marriage age has gone up both in the cases of men and women. 
For girls marriages are arranged only after puberty. In the case 
of educated men and women the marital age has gone up still 
further. Generally the girls are married in their teen ages while the 
boys get married in their twenties. 

Divorce :—As marriage is considered to be sacred by all commu* 
nities and castes divorce is generally not looked upon with favour 
by the Hindus. However the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 
permits divorce under various circumstances. Divorce has not 
gained currency in the District, inspite of the freedom and the 
facilities accorded. But among certain castes divorce is recognised 
by custom. Among the Kailars, Maravars, Agamudaiyars and the 
Scheduled Castes, dissolution of marriage is easy and common. 
Among the Kailars a man gives his wife a piece of straw in the 
presence of his caste people, as a token of divorce. In Tamil the 
expression “ to give a straw ” means to divorce and “ to take 
a straw ” means to accept divorce. Divorce under the Moham- 
madan law is also rather easy process, for one has only to pronounce 
the words, “I divorce you” (Talaq) thrice, and the marriage 
terminates. But such cases of divorce is rare in the District 

Economic Dependence of Women and their 
Place in Society. 

The women of the District is generally held in high esteem and 
there is no crippling of their freedom of movement and activity. 
They remain mostly in their homes, and look after domestic duties, 
thus falling in the category of non-earning dependants with no 
income of their own. But among the agricultural classes women 
do work as daily labourers both in the fields and in the quarries. 
Even those women who work come mostly under the category of 
earning dependants. As enumerated at the Census of 1951 under 
earning dependants, women were more numerous than men. Tliii 

- 1. Source : Government of Tamil Nadu, Tamil Arasw, Fortnightly, t6th Sep- 

ember 1871, pages 7-8, 
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is because, most of the women are employed as agricultural labourers 
which is seasonal and after the season ends they remain unem¬ 
ployed. Moreover the wages paid for them are inadequate. In 
many middle class and poor families the income^derived from the 
wages of women who are employed is just sufficient to supplement 
the income of the senior male members, who have the responsibility 
of maintaining the family. And in all livelihood classes there are 
large numbers of women as non-earning dependants. 

Prostitution and Traffic in Women :—There are no licensed 
houses of prostitutes in the District. The Madras Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic Act V of 1930, suppresses this anti-social action, 
in the District. 

The problem of prostitution has also to be solved outside the 
prison bars, by social rehabilitation work. It is a mental and 
moral sickness. Such unfortunate women who are found to be 
stealthily engaged in prostitution are rescued from the vicious 
trade by official as well as non-official agencies, and for this work 
the Madras State has a well organised vigilance service. Rescue 
homes are provided for those unfortunate women where shelter 
and training in a useful craft are given to them. The Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene in India promotes the cause of 
improving the lot of the fallen sisters. 


Statistics of offences under the Madras Supdresion 
Traffic Act 1930. 

of immoral 

Ytar 


Put up. 

Convicted. 
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1964 


16 

15 

• • 

1055 


2» 

26 

4 

1956 


33 

28 

3 
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. • .. 37 

27 

2 
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.. «• .. 

.. 
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• • • • • • 

11 

9 

2 

1060 


20 

16 

4 

1961 

• • a • • * 

. 9 

9 

• * 
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• • * * 4 « 

„ 10 

8 

S 

1963 


12 

11 



Drinking and Gaming Act;— 

As it always happens with all legislative enactments meant fo» 
enforcing social good, there have been cases in the District in which 
the ProhibitionjAct had been violated by individuals. These law 
qreakers. are, however, brought to book by the police. 
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The statistics below shows the offences under the Prohibition 
Act for the period from 1956 to 1963:— 


Year. 




Number 

of 

case* 

•harge 

theeitd. 

Number 

of 

pertont 

involved. 

1956 .. 

• • 

• . 


4,018 

3,98 

1957 .. 




3,587 

3,405 

1068 .. 




2,737 

2.629 

1959 .. 




1,676 

1,669 

1960 . . 




1,800 

1 78.5 

1961 .. 



•• 

1,790 

1,741 

1902 .. 


• • 


2,039 

2,007 

1963 .. 

• * 

•• 


2,297 

2,265 


The Madras Gaming Act passed in 1930 also goes a long way 
to maintain peace and order in the District. The Act provides 
for severe punishment of those who own gaming houses, those 
who permit gaming in houses and those who encourage such acts 
by advance of money. 


The statistics below show the offences under the Madras 


Gaming Act, 1930 in the district. 
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Home Life. 

Dweliings furniture and decorations ; 

The total occupied houses in the District are 419,880 of which 
322,179 houses are in the rural areas and 96,701 houses in the urban 
areas The following table compiled from 1951 census Report 
shows the size and composition of the houses in the District. 


GcHoral 

Rural 

Urban 

Houses 

Average 

(Population 

(Population 

(Population 

pur 

inmate* 

Persons 

Persons 

Person.^ 

too Sq. 

of a 

per 1,000 
Houses.) 

p<;r 1,000 
Houses.) 

por 1,00 
Houiea.) 

mile*. 

House. 

r- -'*-^ 

Rural. Urban. 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

4,967 

4,786 

5,560 

8,638 

4-7 

5-5 


From the above statement it may be seen that the house density 
in the District is 8,638 per 100 square miles and this figure works 
out to 860 houses per square mile. This figure is comparatively 
lower than those relating to the neighbouring Madurai and Tiru- 
nelveli districts where they work out to 944 and 1,200 houses per 
square mile respectively. The number of houses per square mile 
shows wide variation from taluk to taluk with the lowest number 
in Ramanathapuram and the highest in Srivilliputtur. The 
number of inmates of the houses also shows greater disparity in 
rural and urban areas. The average number of inmates of a house 
in the rural area is 4. 7, while the figure works out to 5.5 in the 
urban area. 

The pattern and location of houses in the District are the 
same as elsewhere in the State. The houses are generally built in 
streets, the Brahmin, Harijan and Muslim quarters being separate. 
The wants of the village people are generally limited and are 
locally supplied by village artisans, barbers, etc. The great 
majority of the people live in thatched houses, of which many are 
single-room buildings built of mud, without windows and with 
a single door for both man and the beast. The wealthy live in 
terraced buildings. 

The houses of the poorer classes contain very few articles of 
furniture. There are generally mats which supply the place of 
chairs and beds, some earthen vessels to hold water and for 
cooking, a few oil lamps and a flat round stone for grinding 
curry, powder, etc. Every family has a chembu (a small brass pot) 
and a drinking cup made of brass. China and enamelled vessels 
are rarely found. Cheap brass vessels and aluminium vessels are 
commonly used in villages. 

Among the houses of the educated and the upper classes modern 
furniture and vessels are commonly found. Among the houses 
of the Nattukkottai Chettiars the silver and eversilver vessels are 
commonly found. Plantain leaves are also used to eat off on cere¬ 
monial occasions. Dried leaves of banyan {ficus bengalleusis) 
and puvarasu {Butea frondosd) are also generally used as pla tes. 

1 Census Hand bonk, Bainnad District, 19*1, pago 12 
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The houses of the middle classes have walls made of sun-dried 
or burnt bricks. They also have substantial roofs and also doors 
and windows. They may be either terraced or tiled. The poorer 
sections live in huts and their households generally have only very 
few earthenware and mats. 

A Description of the Houses: —Most of the houses in Chettinad 
and other eastern taluks of the District are of similar style of cons¬ 
truction though not of similar size. Roofing with tiles is a common 
sight. A typical Nattukkottai Chettiar’s house may now be des¬ 
cribed. 

The Nattukkottai Chettiars are one among the major castes of 
the District. Their houses in Chettinad are generally built on 
a pattern of their own. All of them have certain features in 
common. 

The buildings are generally constructed on high basements of 
laterite known as Sempurankal {Qs^ihijrreiis^) and are usually length. 
On an average each house is generally more than 100 feet by 200 
to 300 feet. The entrance of the houses are generally protected 
by cast-iron gates. 

On entering a typical house of a Nattukkottai Chettiar, one 
generally comes across plants, chiefly plantains, on either side. 
On one side there are a well and a bath room. The gate 
leads to a Verandah with massive polished pillars. Usually a house 
will have two verandahs, both covered at two different levels. 
These are intended to accommodate a large number of persons 
during ceremonial occasions. Passing through the verandah one 
enters a big hall. Beyond this hall is a big quadrangle flanked 
with rooms on both sides and a verandah all round. At the 
other end of the quadrangle there is another hall similar and parallel 
to the front hall. In this rear hall, swings and the like are provided 
in oriental style. Next to this rear hall are the kitchen, dining hall, 
etc. 

The houses are generally estimated to cost from a lakh of rupees 
to 7 lalAs or more. They take about 2 to 4 or even 5 years to 
build. The ceilings are generally fitted with richly carved wood 
and are painted. Pillars are well polished and are protected with 
cloth covering. Black stone polished pillars are very common. 
Floors are laid either with marble stones or tiles or polished 
stones. All the Nattukottai Chettiars houses are made with Madras 
Plaster. It is a mixture of shell-lime, sand-ground fine, powdered 
marble and soap stone. The walls are polished with the polishing 
stone to render the surface smooth and reflecting. Generally the 
families use the rear portion of the house and keep the front 
dortion locked for use during ceremonial occasions. 
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The settlements of Chettiars are practically of the same pattern 
in all parts of the Chettinad. The one thing that may strike 
everyone is their narrow lanes. In recent times, modernisation 
has set in the pattern of their buildings. 


Why the Chettiars houses are commodious is explained by the 
fact that married sons are to be provided with separate quarters 
in the same house so that they may cook and eat separately. Even 
the widowed mother is no exception to this. The same type of 
houses are found not only among Chettiars but also among other 
communties as well. The difference lies only in the variations in 
size. 


We find another type of houses in West Ramanathapuram. 
These houses are different in size and style from those of East 
Ramanathapuram. The houses are crowded so much that common 
walls are very common. Most of the houses smack of feudal 
architecture. Lack of ventilation and light is glaring in a 
number of houses. Even though the houses of the rich are bigger 
in size and well furnished, they are old fashioned in many respects, 
and arc devoid of modern conveniences. Most of the houses are 
terraced. A few are roofed with tin sheets. Houses with til d 
roofs are as rare as they are very common in East Ramanat - 
puram. Most of the houses do not have backyards. 

Wells are very rare sights in most houses. People fetch water 
from public wells which are fortunately numerous. Wells are usually 
larger, deeper and square or round shaped with surrounding walls 
of two to three feet in height. The drawing pulleys are conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence. 


Individual houses lack proper drainage facilities. Waste water 
is often shed into streets through irregular holes made in the walls. 
In most of the houses there are no latrines 

In recent years new buildings of modern style are cropping up 
everywhere. People of means seem to have a tendency and 
taste to new types. The new houses are of varied patterns. Walls 
are slender and stronger. The windows are of different designs. 
A drawing hall in the middle and rooms on the wings are the features 
of an agreeable model. The dull exterior of the old type is replaced 
by an attractive facade. 


If strength and exuberance are the features of the old type 
slenderness and simplicity are the virtues of the new type. The 
massive pillars are discarded in favour of wiry ones. 
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A third type of habitations is seen widely scattered through out 
the District. They are, the huts. The constituents of a hut are 
short unplastered mud walls on four sides, a hole in front to 
be used as entrance and exit and a thatched roof above. If any 
hut happens to have an extra space in the front or in the rear it 
is used as stable for the cattle. A few pieces of plough, a spade, 
a crow-bar, a sickle, a few utensils of cheap metal and a few 
earthenwares are the only possessions of the hut. To add to the 
hard plight, huts are usually clustered. A clustar of huts is generally 
called a ‘ cherry ’, which is often situated at a respectable distance 
away from the habitations of other communities. 

The inhuman conditions with which the hut dwellers have to 
put up with, deserve every help from Government as well as philan¬ 
thropists. The Government have already launched many schemes 
to effect improvements of the huts. The Government have spent 
and are spending enormous amounts of money on construction of 
new and improved habitations. Those new settlements are called 
“ Nagars ” or “Colonies ”. One such colony at Sivaganga is named 
“ Kamaraj Nagar ”. A similar colony has recently been construe ed 
at Rajapalayam for the rehabilitation of the Paraiyars and Pallars. 
In a number of places in the District, such colonies are either 
under contemplation or under construction. 

The new colony has got certain better features to its credit. 
Houses are constructed of brick and mortar, in rows with sufficient 
intervals between them. Houses of either row face a common 
road. Every house has at least two rooms, with a separate room 
for cooking in the backyard. The walls are plastered and roofs are 
tiled. Each colony is also provided with recreational facilities 
such as parks, play grounds etc. It can be expected that a 
change in the mode of habitation will certainly bring out a change 
in the outlook on Ufe for the better. 

A fourth type of resorts one can find in the interior of the jungles 
is at the base of the Western Ghats near Rajapalayam and Srivilli- 
puttur. The Paliyars have for their residence, huts, erected on 
the branches of trees, caves and crevices of the rocks and a few 
sheds on the safer sites in the forest. These forest tribes posess 
nothing but a few implements of crude make and a few earthern 
pots to keep the daily collections of roots and pieces of flesh. 
It is good oi‘ the philanthropists of Rajapalayam to have cons- 
structed near the forest a number of small houses to acclimatise 
the tribes into civilised forms of living. 

Dress :—The dress of the people does not differ greatly from 
that in other southern districts. The ordinary dress of an adult 
male consists of two thin clothes. The long waist-cloth or Veshti 
is tied round the waist. The upper cloth is called Angavasthram and 
is worn in the fashion of a Roman Toga, or it is folded and thrown 
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over the shoulders. Children upto about five years of age generally 
go about with only a strip of cloth just sufficient for decency, 
while girls wear Pavadai (skirt) and choli. The cloth worn by 
women is known as Pudavai or Selai. It is from six to eight yards 
in length. The rural women seldom wear blouses. The women of 
the Kallars work in the fields with the minimum of clothes to cover 
the body. However the process of change has taken its root in 
the District. 


Among the Muslims the mode of dress has been much influenced 
by other communities. The older generation, however, have been 
continuing their mode of dress and persona! appearance. 
Many of the men folk have beards and shaved heads. They wear 
fur or cloth caps. They also mostly wear long shirts (or jibbahs) 
coloured lungies and a coloured shawl over their shoulders. 
The dress of the Muslim ladies of the District vary in style from 
one area to another. In certain areas they wear saries of the longer 
variety and in certain places they wear brightly coloured'flowered 
or checked pattern lungies tied over the waist and in certain other 
areas they wear long-sleeved jackets descending to their elbows. 
It is of interest that such dresses are worn by women whose menfolk 
go to Malaya, Singapore, Penang and such other places. Probably 
such dresses are influences of their contact with people wearing 
similar dresses. But the purdah commonly noticed in North-India 
(where a dark coloured full gown with veils over the face is worn), 
is not used by the Muslim women of the District. A plain white 
cloth serves the purpose. In recent times, however, western ideas 
of dress and manners have been found convenient. The great 
majority of the officials and school-going population have taken 
to wear European costumes. Moreover the distinguishing features 
in appearance and dress among the various castes have disappeared 
giving place to certain uniformity in dress and ajjpearance. Almost 
among all castes and communities today, in matters of dress, new 
fashions like the skirt, the bushcoat, blouse, etc. have rapidly spread- 


Footwear :—The practice of wearing footwear, is not very 
common in the rural areas. Walking, bare-footed is not consi. 
dered to be below one’s dignity unlike in some parts of North-India. 
Besides there are strict religious instructions among the Hindus 
prohibiting them from wearing chappals inside the houses, during 
religious functions and on their visit to the temples. 


Among the Christians, a few educated men, mostly teachers, 
wear trousers and shirts. Footwear is quite popular among them! 
Among the Muslims, men and women wear woodenj. sandals 
or leather chappals. 
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Ornamen : 

Tali is the essential ornament for every married Hindu woman. 
There are special ornaments for the nose, ears, head, neck, arms, 
wrist, fingers and toes. Many of these are in the form of rings. 
The ear is the most be jewelled part of the woman’s person. 
The non-Brahmin women have their ear-lobes dilated with 
metal ornaments. Toe-rings ear-rings (G^nQ), and anklets 

( jsemes^L.) are the common ornaments of the women folk. The 
Nattukkottai women wear heavy ornaments. The Nadar women 
wear necklaces, bracelets, rings and gold chains. The Muslim 
women wear heavy silver anklets but this custom is disappearing. 
They also wear a peculiar kind of ear ornaments. The ear lobes 
are pierced in many places and ornaments are worn in line along 
such holes and it looks like one ornament if looked at from a 
distance. 

Golden jewellery form a sizeable portion of the dowry given to 
the bride in all the castes and classes of the people in the District. 
However with the passage of time the craze for heavy ornaments have 
disappeared among women of most of the communities. The more 
fashionable among them now restrict ornaments to the minimum. 
Usually they consist of gold chains, a pair of Kammals (studs for 
the ears), a pair or two of valaiyals (armlets in gold worn on the 
wrists), rings and a pair of Kolusus (generally in silver for the anklets). 

Food-.—T\ve food of the mass of the people consisted formerly 
of cholam, ragi and cumbu, but now-a-days ricejjhas become the 
staple food. All Brahmins and some of the higher caste non- 
Brahmins such as Vaishyas and Vellalars abstain from meat. 
Generally the Muslims and the Christians take more fish and 
meat than others. Beverages like tea and coffee have widely spread 
even into the rural areas of the District. Though the Kallars, 
Maravars and Agamudaiyars are non-vegetarians rice forms the 
staple food. Millets also form a good portion of thier 
food. The Naidus and Nadars eat fish and mutton but abstain 
from beef The Chakkiliars who form the bulk of the Scheduled 
Castes in the District relish non-vegetarian food and have no 
objection for beef also. The menu of the hill tribe, the Paliyars, 
consists of roots, honey, birds and fish. But they strictly abstain 
from the flesh of the cow. Vegetables, peas, roots and greens 
of different varieties are the common food in the District. Salt, 
tamarind and chillies are also largely used. 

Festivals and amusements: —Festivals are celebrated in all taluks 
in connection with various temples, mosques and churches. The 
car festival in Tiruppattur attracts large crowds of people in the 
month of May. This festival is celebrated for ten days. The Chitra 
festival in the month of April is held in the temples of Nattarasan 
kottai. Manamadurai and Kuranipatti Vasantha Utsavam in Ariyak- 
kttdi in the Tiruppattur taluk in the month of Jime is observed as an 
mportant festival. Pongal in January, and Deepavali in November 
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are also occasions for festivity and rejoicing among the Hindu 
communities. Ramzan and Bakrid are the two important festivals 
of Muslims. Christmas is celebrated by the Chiristians with great 
enthusiasm and interest. 

While, the time honoured amusements are still enjoyed by the less 
sophisticated people in the rural areas, the cinema has firmly estab¬ 
lished itself all over the District as the most popular form of recrea¬ 
tion. Western games like foot-ball, tennis, volley-ball, badminton, 
etc., have also become much popular among the educated youth 
of the District. 

The people have fewer amusements. A game which is peculiar 
to thi? District, and one of the very few manly sports which survive 
in Southern India is the Jallikat^ The word Jallikattu literally 
means, “ tying of ornaments .” On a day fixed and proclaimed by 
the beat of drums at the adjacent weekly markets, a number of 
cattle, to the horns of which cloths and handkerchiefs have been 
tied, are loosened one after another, in quick succession, from a 
large enclosure amid furious tom-toming and loud shouts from 
the crowd of assembled spectators. The animals have first to 
run the gauntlet down along the lane formed by the country carts, 
and then gallop off widely in every direction. The game consists 
in endeavouring to capture the cloths tied to their horns. 
This requires swiftness of foot and considerable pluck, and those 
who are successful are the heroes of the hour. The sport has been 
prohibited on more than one occasion, but seeing that no one need 
run any risks, unless he chooses, existing official opinion is inclined 
to the view, that it is a pity to discourage a manly amusement which 
is not really more dangerous than football, steeple-chasing or 
hunting. The keenness of the more virile sections of the com¬ 
munity (especially the Kallars) in this game is extraordinary, and 
in many villages cattle are bred and reared specially for it *. The 
Jallikattu begins at Pongal and goes on till the end of May. The 
bull baiting festival is celebrated for ten days at Araliparai in 
the Tirupattur Taluk in the month of February every year. 
The village drama (often known in Tamil as Nadagam in its refined 
form and as Q^(!TjS€h.^si in its unrefined form) is the most 
important amusement. The plot is generally taken from the 
Ramayana or the Mahabharatha or other classics. The life of 
Rama, the wanderings and sufferings of the Pandavas and their 
consort, the patient Draupati, etc., are the principal themes of 
perennial interest Cock fights and quail-fights are also 
favourite outdoor sports in the District. PuUkkattam (known 
also as PadimttampuUi) is a game of the type of the chess played 
with pebbles as, ‘ pieces ’ called, ‘ dogs or goats, ’ on one side, and 
‘ tigers ’ on the other. The former have to try to check the latter 
without getting taken or killed 


1. Francis, Ga*otteer of Madura Biatricl/, page 83 

2. Venkatarama lyyar, K. R.. Manual of Pudukkottai State. 

3. Ibid. 
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Folk arts and Dances :—Dummy Horse dance {Poikkal Kuthirai), 
Tiger dance, Stick dance (Kolattam), Kuravanji fo'k dance, Karagam, 
Oyilattam, Kavadi and Bommalattam are the important among the 
folk dances prevalent in the Raraanathapuram District. They 
have been in existence from time immemorial. These dances 
are rapidly disappearing, on account of modernisation. They 
make thier appearances during festivals, and are performed in 
streets. In all folk dances colour is a striking feature. 

Nattarasankottai, Sivaganga, Paganeri and Ramanathapuram 
town in this District are the important centres,* where folkdan 
like Kavadi, Karagam Oyiiattam, and Poikkal Kuthirai had special 
encouragement and patronage. There were individuals and 
institutions at those places, who because of their special fascination 
for those dances helped to nourish them. It was at Sivaganga, 
that those folk dances had the royal patronage and the Raja of 
Sivaganga maintained a school of folk dances, the alumni of which 
spread those folk dances in and around the District. 

Poikkal Kuthirai :—Dummy Horse dance make their appearance 
during festivals and social functions in all the important towns all 
over the District. This art is called, Poikkal Kuthirai (Dummy 
Horse dance,) because the horse is without legs. The artist stands 
either on his own legs or on stilts through a hole on the back of 
the horse sufficiently wide enough to let him stand conveniently. 
The dummy horse is made of bamboo and clay, pasted over with 
paper, and is painted. The artist dances, expressing sentiments of 
heroism and valour to the accompaniment of Nayyandi Melam. 
The artists dresse like kings and queens. 

Tiger dance is mostly seen during Moharam and Mariamman 
festivals. It was prevalent as a matter of routine during the 
Mariamman festival in Elayirampannai, in the Sattur Taluk. As it 
gave rise to communal disturbance, this is not encouraged now. 
The body of the dancer is painted yellow with stripes so as to re¬ 
semble a tiger. Drums beaten with sticks invariably accompany 
a tiger dance. The dancer makes fanciful imitation of tiger move¬ 
ments. He does not dance for any profit. This is performed to 
satisfy the vow made to a Goddess. 

One of the types of dance common to all parts of the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District is thestick dance known as Kolattam. A group of 
girls form a circle or stand in rows, each holding two sticks of 
about a foot long. They hit rhythmically either one’s own sticks or 
the partner’s sticks or allow their sticks to be hit by others’ 
sticks, combined with gestures to the theme of a song. It is 
^aught as a partof education in all girls’ schools. 

Kuravanji is a folk dance which is a crude form of Bharata- 
atiyam. It is called Kuratti — Kuravan dance. The dancers 
”dopt fortune telling story or some romantic story for the dance, 
jhis is taught even to school children, and they are asked to 
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exhibit their skill during variety entertainments and functions. 
Harijan professionals in this type of dance are seen in the Irukkan- 
gudy village, in the Sattur Taluk, and also in other parts of the 
District. This dance is popular in village dramas through out the 
District and is generally held after harvest. 

AirragamThis is an off-shoot of Bharatha mtiyam. This 
is mostly performed during the annual festivals of the village deities. 
The special feature of this dance is that, the dancer should dance 
to the music by balancing a small decorated mud pot on his head. 
Sometimes the number of pots is increased to two or three. 
The pots are not tied to the head or the neck. The pot is made 
to stand on the head of the dancer by means of a round piece of 
cloth called Summadu {■'j.th.i-mry). Experts do acrobatics by balancing 
the pot such as prostrating, jumping, etc. 

Oyilattam :—It is another form of cultural entertainment in 
which rows of dancers dressed colourfully, with a handkerchief 
in their hands recite in chorus, songs with puranic and religious 
themes, simultaneously waving the kerchief very rhythmically to the 
movement of their bodies and steps. This provides good enter¬ 
tainment and at the same time ennobles the mind. This is practised 
by the rural folk all over the District. 

Kavadi This art is similar to Karagam in all respects, the only 
difference being that, a Kavadi h substituted for the small mud pot. 
The Kavadi is balanced on the shoulders and is even made to 
roll from one shoulder to the other across the back, while the dance 
is performed. Generally, all those who perform Karagam dance do 
this also. 

Bommalattam .—There are different kinds of Bommalattam. 
Toydike card board figures mounted on wooden sticks are made 
to dance, and make other movements behind a white cloth screen. 
The movements of the toys are varied according to the theme of 
the drama and song. The shadow of the movements of the toys 
are seen by the spectators from the other side of the screen. The 
artist who makes the toys move or dance, hides himself so that 
he is not seen through the screen. 

Silambam : This is a martial game played by adolescent youths 
to show their prowess. This is played during annual festivals of 
Hindus and Muslims. The participants hold in their hands hard 
bamboo sticks about 5 to 6 inches long, and strike at each other. 
The offensive and defensive strokes are master by in execution. It 
provides many thrills to the spectators, and several anxious moments 
to the participants. 

Pilgrim centres From very historical times the Ramanatha- 
puram District has been famous for pilgrim centres, Rames- 
waram has been the sacred pilgrim centre for the Hindus from very 
ancient times. Pilrgrims from all over India come to the holy temple. 
According to the Ramayana, Rama on his return from Ceylon) 
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after having killed Ravana and recovered his wife Seetha, rested at 
this place, and in view to free himself from the sin of having killed 
Ravana, baihed in the sea near Danushkodi and worshipped 
Eswara (Siva). It is also believed that Seetha herself under 
Rama's orders made the deity of Eswara with sand in the form 
of a Linga and consecrated. Hence the name of the town and also 
of the Easwara are called Ramanatha. It is also said that 
Rama, when he proposed to worship Eswara as stated above, 
ordered Hanuman to go to Kasi (Varanasi) to fetch a Linga from 
there. The auspicious time at which the Linga was proposed to 
be consecrated and worshipped was fast approaching but 
Hanuman had not yet returned with the Linga, and therefore under 
Rama's orders, Seetha made a linga which he consecrted and wor¬ 
shipped. In the meantime, Hanuman returned with the linga 
and seeing that one was already founded and all his pains un¬ 
rewarded, grew angry, and falling before his master, tumbled with 
face downwards and was hurt. Rama pitying him and being 
pleased with his bravery and faithfulness consecrated and wor¬ 
shipped also the Linga which he had brought and ordained that 
pilgrims resorting to the temple should worship the Linga which 
Hanuman had brought first and then the one which Seetha had 
founded. It is even to this day so doneH. This great temple of 
Ramanathaswamy attracts many pilgrims from all over India. The 
large and ancient Siva temple at Thirunttharakosamangai also 
attracts many pilgrims. 

Sarugani is a catholic centre. A festival is celebrated there 
by theCatholics in the month of November every year. The festival 
lasts for a week. On the last day, the car festival is celebrated. 
The festival of Arulandu is celebrated for a week at Oriyur by 
the Christians of the Tiruppattur Taluk. De Britto, the Christian 
Missionary was executed near Oriyur in February 1693. A Church 
has been built at the spot of his execution. People believe that 
the soil at the spot looks red in colour, and possesses the miracle 
of curing diseases. All communities irrespective of caste and religion 
take part in the worship. Sacrifice of animals is also offered during 
the worship. 

The Anjanamar Pallivasal (mosque) at Manamadurai is consi¬ 
dered to be holy as it has been built over the remains of five Muslim 
saints. The festival of Chandana Turuse is celebrated every year 
which lasts for two days when all communities take part in the 
worship. During those days, a festival car, called Chandana Koodv, 
is dragged along the streets. 

Though animal sacrifice has been one of the essential features 
of most of the Hindu festivals,one finds a change slowly coming over 
the attitude of people towards blood sacrifices. Many have deve¬ 
loped a feeling of aversion to such sacrifices and consider them 
as irrational, futile and meaningless. Moreover there is also a change 

1. Kaai«n»tk»pur«m Mmu*], page 1S8. 
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in the mode of diversions during festivals. Instead of finding 
diversions in melatn, viltu, Karagam etc., people are increasingly, 
interested in other diversions such as fireworks, music, drama, 
etc. 

Clubs and Associations :—^There are a number of good recreation 
clubs and other associations in the District which popularise modern 
games and sports, and promote healthy communal life. Besides 
these there are also a few organisations devoted to the service of 
the community in general or for the promotion of particular 
interests. A brief account of a few of the clubs in the District is 
given below:— 

The N.G.G.O.s' Club (Mudukulattur.): —^This'N.G.G.O.s’ Club 
at Mudukulattur was declared open in the year 1954. This club 
is a place of resort to the N.G.G.Os. after their day’s hard work. 
The idea of starting such a club in a most under developed area like 
Mudukulattur was originally mooted out by an enthusiastic group 
of N.G.G.O.’s and thier ambitions have been fulfilled successfully. 


Sports Clubs. 

E. M. Muthappa Chettiar Memorial Badminton Club. 

At Puduvayal this club is functioning from the year 1962. 
It has conducted Badminton tournaments (doubles) in the years 
1962 and 1963. The teams from Devakottai, Karaikkudi, Ramana- 
thapuram and Pudukkottai participated in the tournaments. Silver 
cups were presented to the winners by the club. 

M. P. Bahavudeen Rowther Memorial Volley Ball Club. 

This club has been started only in the year 1963 at Puduvayal* 
It has conducted its tournament in the year 1963. The teams 
from Karaikkudi and Singampunari participated in the tournament. 
A silver cup was presented to the winners by the club. 

The following Recreation Clubs at Devakottai town provide 
amenities of recreation to the inhabitants of Devakottai:— 

1. Town Club, 

2. The Union Club, 

3. The Metro Club, 

4. The Social Club, 

5. The Chettinad Club, 

6. The Friendly United Club and 

7. The Excellent Club. 

All the above clubs are of a uniform pattern providing facilitiel 
for indoor games to members. 
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The Town Club and the Union Club are the most popular of the 
Recreation Clubs. It is situated on the Devokottai-Tiruppattur 
Road near the Travellers’ Bungalow. It has a building of its own 
with a good lawn for tennis and other ouidoor games and sports. 
The members play tennis, pingpong, cards and caroms. 

The Town Club :—Devakottai Town club was founded in the year 
1960 and its membership is open to all men. The members play 
volleyball, Tennicoit, and indoor games such as cards, chess 
and caroms. Members are provided reading facilities. The other 
clubs are also similar in pattern and working. 

Government provides all incentives and concessions for the 
education and the gainful employment of the poor and the backward 
sections of the population. Unlike in olden days there is no social 
discrimination on grounds of caste. Profitable agriculturcjcoupled 
with security of property by law which has converted the great 
bulk of the Kallar and Maravar castes into a contented and indus¬ 
trious population. The rise of the business class with increasing 
opportunities for the middlemen and the assumption of special 
functions by trade and commerce is a significant social change in 
the District. The increasing variety of occupations such as clerical 
and teaching, whose income is characterised by steadiness, has given 
birth to a distinct class of salariat. The emergence of these classes 
modifying the caste system of occupation has been the most domi¬ 
nant feature of the clianging pattern of the society in the District 
in recent years. Widow remarriage, though it is not now visited 
with the same amount of persecution that obtained in the past, 
has not become common among the communities which have not 
hitherto practised it. Owing to economic considerations 
marriage ceremonies have tended to become less elaborate and it is 
now a common thing to finish in one day the ceremonies that were 
ordinarily spread over four or five days formerly. Education has 
been spread rapidly among girls also, and this expansion of educa¬ 
tion has routed out the child marriages and has raised the marital 
■ age in certain cases. The joint family system has been disintegrat¬ 
ing due to improved communications, western ideas and indus- 
triaUsation. The idea of equality has harnessed the minds of 
the people and the rigid system of caste and the resulting punish¬ 
ment for its violation have given way to peaceful co-existence 
with fellowmen. Changes in diet and dress are also very 
apparent. Women are fast discarding the old and heavy jewellery. 
Among the hill tribes also the process of social change has entered 
and Aey are becoming cultured. 

The Impact qp Zamindabi abolition in the 
Ramanathaptjbam District. 

The Ramanathapuram District was largely a zamindari area. 
Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga zamindaris constituted the biggest 
of them, occupying seven out of the nine taluks in the District. 
In the zamindari areas, the revenue administration was in the hands 
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of the zamindars. The land tax system in them was peculiar and 
oppressing to the ryots. Ramanathapuram zamindari was mostly 
under the “ Warapathu ” or the division system, i.e., the ryots 
had to share the produce from the land with the proprietor. 
The share of the proprietor ranged from 48 to 53 per cent of the 
produce in addition to “Kanganam ” and other customary demands 
Jike “ Mahimai ”, etc. It was different in the Sivaganga zamindari. 
They paid on land both in kind and cash with little advantage to 
the ryots. The assessment in cash ranged upto Rs. 20-per acre for 
wet lands and Rs. 4-per acre for dry lands. In respect of rent in 
kind, half the produce was paid if paddy was raised and one- 
third of the estimated yield if dry crops were cultivated. 

Even as early as 1883, the Board was aware that the conditions 
in the various zamindaris all over the State was not satisfactory. 
The Board found that the zamindars generally indulged in extra¬ 
vagant habits and litigations, they were oppressing the rvnts 
by over-assessment, they were rack-renting and did not care fr« 
the improvement of irrigation sources. Even in the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District, some of the zamindaris were burdened with debts 
resulting in mismanagement and accumulation of arrears of rent to 
the Government. In the course of years both the Ramanathapuram 
and Sivaganga zamindaris leased out large portions of estates for 
raising money which worsened the conditions of ryots. From 
1860 to 1864 many proposals for improving the conditions of 
ryots in the zamindaris were considered by the Government. In 
1864, the Rent Recovery Act was passed. Subsequently, tenancy 
rights were created by enacting Estates Land Act, in 1908. Though 
this also failed to serve the purpose, the British Government did 
not want to scrap the zamindari system, as they considered that 
it involved a breach of promise made at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. On the other hand they considered the Zamindar as a 
source of strength, politically and socially. 

With the dawn of independence beneficial legislations to improve 
the living conditions of the people were undertaken. The Madras 
Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act, 1947, was passed, which 
brought the rent payable to the zamindar on a par with the rates 
of rent paid by a ryot in a Government village. The responsiblity 
of eollecting such rent was vested with the Government. The Rent 
Reduction Act was followed by the enactment of the Madras 
Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948. By 
this legislation, the zamindars who controlled thousands of acres 
were eliminated after payment of due compensation. This was 
done in stages. The first batch comprising the two major zamin¬ 
daris of Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga was taken over in 1949. 
The inam estates were taken in 1951. 

The impact of the Zamin Abolition Act on the people was drama¬ 
tic. Firstly, it improved their social status. Secondly, they were 
made better off economically, and thirdly, it changed ^eir outlook 



politically. As regards the first, the, ryot realised for the first 
time that he is really counted. The Act liberated the energies of the 
ryots which is a necessary adjunct for their successful development. 

Economically, the ryot is well off because the reform has pro¬ 
vided the favourable framework necessary for increased agricul¬ 
tural production. The taken-over-estates were surveyed and classi¬ 
fied for the purpose of assessments. Irrigation tanks were restored. 
New dams and supply channels were constructed to provide assured 
supplies of water. The Act brought all the ryots under a single 
control, direct management and uniform administration. The 
right of the ryots to the land became secure and protected by the 
issue of pattas. The emancipated farmer became the owner of 
his land. Since the assessment was based on the classification of 
soil which is not changed, the ryot got the full benefit of all his 
extra labour and out of the improvements he made at his own 
expense. Now no control is exercised by the officers over the 
crops of the ryots. Remission of taxes is granted for failure of 
crops according to rules. The ryot has also become famihar 
witih the new techniques in agriculture with the assistance from the 
Government. To make credit available at low rates. Multipurpose 
Co-operative Societies have been provided covering all rural areas 
and Marketing Co-operative Societies have also been established. 
As a result of the many-sided development effort, the cultivator’s 
return from his labour has increased to a substantially greater degree. 



CHAPTER IV—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 

The economy of the District is no exception to that of the State 
and the country as a whole. It is predominently agricultural. 
According to the Census of 1951, nearly 63’7 per cent of the total 
population of the District were dependent on agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. The Census of 1961 also shows that about 67.4 per cent of 
the total working population of the District are cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. The latest Census of 1971 shows that about 
63'i per cent of the total working population of the District are 
cultivators and agricultural labourers. 


The District is a vast plain. It stretches from the Western 
Ghats to the Bay of Bengal. The chmate is generally hot and dry. 
The irrigation sources, which are generally precarious, get their 
supply during the north-east monsoon period. The soil is generally 
of a poor nature. It varies from red gravel soil to that of alkaline 
and sand. Till recently, intensified efforts were not taken by the 
ryots of the District due to the low seasonal and poor soil conditions. 
Besides these, the Zamindari system that was in vogue in the area 
till recently caused an exploitation of tenants and offered no incentives 
for increasing production. 


The Techno-Economic Survey of Madras has classified the 
districts of the State into three broad agricultural regions, using 
the value of output per acre (gross), productivity. They are the 
Well Developed Region, comprising the districts of Kanyakumari, 
Thanjavur, South Arcot, Chingleput and North Arcot, the Region 
with Average Development comprising the districts of Tirunelveli, 
Madurai and Tiruchirapalli and the Region with Low Development, 
comprising Salem and Coimbatore districts in the North and the 
Ramanathapuram District in the South, 


In the Ramanathapuram District as with the other districts of 
the Region with Low Development the value of the output per acre 
is lower than the State average. Millets, rice and cotton are the 
important crops of the District. As already observed, the soils 
in the region are relatively poor and both rainfall and irrigation 
facilities are also deficient. In the District, the annual rainfall 
is 32'3 inches, but nearly all of it takes place during the winter 
months, the rest of the year being extremely dry. The irrigated 
area in the Ramanathapuram District depends almost entirly 
on tanks. The tanks are rainfed and water for irrigation from them 
is available only for two or three months after the rains. During 
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die rest of the year, very little water for irrgation is available and 
mostly dry farming is practised. Due to paucity of water in the 
region only a small proportion of the cultivated area can sustain 
more than one crop a year. The double cropped area is the lowest 
In the District. 

The development of agriculture in the District is, however, fast 
progressing in recent years. With the abolition of the Zamindaries, 
the ryots are resorting to improved methods of ploughing and 
green manuring. Improved strains of seeds are distributed 
to ryots and they are asked to run seed farms and the 
seeds obtained therefrom are purchased by the Agricultural 
Department at a premium rate for further distribution 
to the ryots. In drawing up the Five Year Plans for the District 
particular attention was paid to increase agricultural production. 
In the Second Five Year Plan, it was proposed to increase agricul¬ 
tural production of the District by 16 per cent at the end of the 
Plan period in respect of foodgrains, and by about 11 per cent in 
respect of cotton. It was also planned to develop horticulture 
wherever there were adequate and dependable supplies of water. 
Thus the District Agriculture has been well placed on the road to 
progress and prosperity. 


Area and Utilization. 

The total geographical area of the District is 1,250,611 hectares 
or 3,090,324 acres by professional survey and 1,249,749 hectares 
or 3,088,194 acres by village papers 

The land area of the District may be classified into two broad 
types'—agricultural and non-agricultural land. Agricultural land 
may be further classified as (a) net sown area, (b) current fallows 
and other fallows and (c) culturable wastes. Net sown area 
represents land sown with crops. Current fallow indicates cropped 
area which is kept fallow during the current year. Other fallow 
lands represent all lands which were taken up for cultivation but 
are temporarily out of cultivation for a period of not less than one 
year and not more than five years. Culturable wastes indicate all 
lands availalbe for cultivation, whether not taken up for cultivation 
or taken up for cultivation once but not cultivated during the current 
year and previous five years or more in succession. 

Non-agricultural land includes (a) forests, (Z>) barren and un- 
culturable waste, (c) land put to non-agricultural uses representing 
aU lands occupied by buildings, road, and railways or under water 
and (d) permanent pastures and grazing lands. 

1 Government of Madras Season and CropEeport of the Uad'-as State for the 
A ricolturai year. 1U60-61, 1861, page 30 
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The following table shows the classification of the total area of 
the District. 
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Agricultural lands constitute about 74.2 per cent of the total 
land area of the District. The relatively high proposition is in 
keeping with the general trend in the districts of the State. Except 
in the Kanyakumari and Nilgiris districts, in every other district 
of the State, the proportion of area available for agricultural 
uses is higher than that of area available for non-agricultural uses. 

The proportion of net sown area (including tree crops and groves) 
to the total area available for agricultural uses in the District is 
roughly 65 per cent. The remaining 35 per cent of the total area 
available for agricultural uses consists of fallows and culturable 
waste lands, which are still available for agricultural expansion. 
It has been observed that among the districts of the State, besides 
the districts of Nilgiris and TirunelveU, in the Ramanathapuram 
District also the proportion of fallows^and culturable waste-land 
to the total area suited for agriculture is conspicuously high. 

The non-agricultural land in the District amounts to about 25,8 
per cent of the total land area. The area under Forests accounts 
for about 8 per cent of the District’s non-agricultural land and 
about 2 per cent of the total area of the District. The area under 
‘ barren and unculturable land ’ constitutes roughly 50 per cent 

99-6—13a 
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of' the non-agricultural land area and 13.2 per cent of the total area 
* Permanent pastures and other grazing lands ’ occupy only about 
5 per cent of the total non-agricultural land in the District. 

Land Reclamation -.—^The District had 1,18,280 hectares (2,92,277 
acres) of cultivable waste land, 1,30,696 hectares (3,22,956 acres) of 
current fallows and 74,228 hectares (1,83,420 acres) of other fallow 
lands in 1960-61. Together these form a large tract of land over 
which cultivation may be extended. Generally speaking, low 
rainfall, want of irrigational facilities, and lack of financial resources 
are among the major reasons, for vast stretches of land remaining 
waste. The main reasons for vast stretches of land in the District 
to remain waste are as follows :— 

(i) Non-availabiUty of assured water-supply. 

(ii) Non-availability of sufficient water even in garden lands. 

(iii) Poor type of soil 

(iv) Development of village and Cottage Industries etc., round 
about Sattur, Sivakasi and Virudhunagar. 

(v) The generally poor economic status of the ryots. 

By affording the required financial and other facilities, the vast 
stretches can be profitably brought under cultivation. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has taken considerable efforts in this direction 
in the District. The reclamation of land is done by the extensive 
use of tractors and bull-dozers. The ryots are induced to take 
advantage of the use of the tractors and bull-dozers. So far 1,656 
acres have been reclaimed in the District with the bull-dozers 
available in the Department of Agriculture. Besides, soil conser¬ 
vation measures have also been undertaken in the District'. 

Reclamation oj Alkaline Lands -.—^Alkahne lands have always been 
a problem for the agriculturist who tries to'bring them into cultivation. 
Alkaline soils are formed first by the accumulation of salts in the 
region of crop roots. This accumulation may be either by the rise 
of salts from the deeper layers or by the use of irrigation on water 
that contains a high percentage of soluble salts. The concentration 
of salts around the feeding zone of roots of crops hinders the 
growth of plants and makes these lands eventually unfit for culti¬ 
vation, The sahne patches in the District are found as a result ot 
irrigation from wells with brackish water. 

The following methods have been recommended by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department for the cultivation of alkaline lands 

(i) The land should be ploughed deep and irrigated. The 
water should be allowed to stand on the lands for one or two days 
and then allowed to drain. 


* See Beotion on Soil Conservation. 
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(ii) Green manure crop may be raised in the same field and 
ploughed back as a source of good manure. 

(iii) Prescribed quantity of Super Phosphate fertilizer may b# 
added to the field. 

liv'» Palm leaves may also be inbedded well in the fields. 

(v) On these lands, Ragi may be cultivated. 

(iv) Paddy Strain S. R. 26-B may be cultivated in the lands. 

Afforestation :—Under the Farm Forestry Scheme forest planta¬ 
tions of fuel species viz., neem, vagai, mil, karuvel, etc., are raised 
in the poramboke lands in the District mostly in tank beds under 
the control of the panchayats. The scheme was introduced in 
1963-64. It provides that these plantations should be raised by 
the Forest Department, maintained for a few years and then handed 
over to the panchayats for future maintenance and enjoyment. 
Under the Scheme a total area of 1,527 acres in 16 Blocks in the 
District were raised with fuel species during the year 1963-64. 

Soils and Crops :—Soil is the basis of all human prosperity. 
Without soil no vegetation can survive, much less any agriculture. 
As such, it is essential in any scheme of agricultural betterment 
to have a proper understanding of the soil as a means of improving 
crop production. 

The soils of the Madras State may be broadly classified into 
the following groups : 

(a) The red soils, 

{b) The black soils, 

(c) The coastal alluvium, 

(d) The delta soils, 

(e) The laterite soils, 

(/) Mixed soils, and 

(g) Organic and forest soils. 

Types (a), (e) and (g) are predominently red or reddish, brown 
in colour, while types (b) and (/) are dark coloured popularly 
termed black. The red soils occur over a large area of the State 
and may be said to be the common type. They oc.ur in all sorts 
of situations ranging from hill slopes to deep valleys in various 
parts of the State. Coastal alluviums are also red or reddish 
brown in Colour. 

The soils of the District consist chiefly of black sand or loam 
or red sand. The eastern half of Srivilliputtur and the northern 
and eastern parts of the Sattur taluks consist of black loam of red 
soil with a strip of red soil at the foot of the hills. Black soil is 
found in a deep bay in the ghats of the large village of Watrap in the 
western portion of the Srivilliputtur Taluk and in the Aruppukkottai 
Mudukulattur and Ramanathapuram taluks. This area is part 
of the fertile black cotton plain which covers the north-eastern 
taluks of the Tirunelveli District, the rich valleys in the Southern 
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part of the Tirumangalam Taluk and part of Periyakulam and Palni 
taluks of the Madurai District. The level-deposit of black soil 
overlies a substratum of lime kunker stone ; it is more friable, 
less retentive of moisture and well suited for irrigation. 

The Black soils of the District are rich in Sodium Oxide, 
however, they are poor in nitrogen, pho.sphoric acid and pottashh 
73 percent of the cultivated area in the Ramanathapuram District 
belong to black soil variety*. 

The southern and eastern parts of the Sattur Taluk consist 
of red loam and sand. The rest of the country generally consists 
of a huge expanse of laterite or red soil which is cut through the 
centre by the fertile valley of the river Vaigai. The soil in the coastal 
and eastern taluks is sandy or red loam or a mixture of both. 

The following table presents the distribution of the taluks m 
the District among the major types of soils.’ 

Type of soil. Talukt or parts of TaUiks. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Rad Latorite ., . .. Parts of Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and 

Tiruvadanai taiuks. 

Red Loam .. .. .. • • Parts of Sattur, Srivilliputt ur Arup- 

pukkottai, Uuilukiiluttur and 
Rainanuthapuram taluks. 

Red Clayey Loam .. .. .. .. Porta of Tinippiittnr, Sivaganga, 

Paramagudi, Srivillipiittnr, Sattur, 
Aruppiikkottai, Mudiikulattur, 
Xtnmanulhopuram and Tiruvadanai 
taluks. 

Red Sand .. .. •• .. .. Parts of SrivilHputlur, Sattur, Arup- 

pukkottai, Tiruvadanai and Rama- 
nathapuram taluks. 

Sandy Soil .. .. .. • • . • Coastal areas of Ramanathapuram 

Mudukulutlur arul Tiruvadanai 
taluks. 

Alkaline Soil .. •• •• .. Parts of Aruppukkottui, Paramagudi 

Mudukulattur and Rumanatha* 
purain taluks. 

Black Cloy and Black Loam ., .. Parts of Srivilliputtur Sattur, Aruppu- 

kkottai, Sivaganga Paramagudi, 
Mttdukulattur Ramanathapuram 
and Tiruvadanai taluks. 

Black Sand .. .. .. • • •. Parts of Sattur, Aruppiikkottai, Para¬ 

magudi luid Tiruvadanai taluks. 

The Srivilliputtur Hills consist of Schistose rocks of Archaean age 
with dibasic intrusions. Traces of graphite are common. 

Agriculturally, the black loam is considered to be the best 
soil and holds the highest rate of wet assessment. This type produces 
excellent crops of all kinds under irrigation, but in the unirrigated 

‘ M. 8. Randhawa and others—Farmers of India Volume II, Now Delhi 
IMl—P. 30. 

•Techno Eoonomio Survey of Madras, Madras, 1961—P. 71. 

’ Botttoea : Special Tabsildar for District Gazetteers, Ramanathapuraat. 
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state it requires heavy rain to bring it to condition. There is suffi¬ 
cient retention of moisture in this soil which often helps the crops 
to tide over partial failure of rain. The black clay which generally 
yields good crops comes next in the order of fertility. The red 
loam is thought to be superior to black clay in some areas and 
produces a variety of crops both under irrigated and rainfed 
conditions like paddy, millets, pulses, sugarcane and gingili. 
The black sand and red sand are inferior soils. They are devoted 
to the cultivation of groundnut and pulses. Arenaceous foils of the 
coast are used for the cultivation of coconut, palmyras and 
cashew. 

In the District on the clayey loam soil in river and tank—^fed 
areas, wet land crops like paddy, sugarcane and banana are 
cultivated. In the red laterite soil, dry crops of millets and soil 
seeds are cultivated. In the sandy and alkaline soils of coastal 
areas coconut is cultivated. Cashewnut is also cultivated in the red 
laterite soil and to some extent in the sandy soil in the coastal areas. 

The Revenue Settlement Classification of soils does not strictly 
adopt the geological series. The table below records the percentage 
of distribution of soils according to the Settlement Records : 

Net area sown in the District in 1956—57 : 13,10,000 acres. 


Classification of soil. Percentags. 

(1) (2) 

Black 73 

Rod .. .. .. • • • • . • 27 


Climate and Rainfall.—IhQ agriculture of any area depends to 
a very large extent upon its natural climate and seasons,.besides soils. 

The climate of the District in the plains and on the lower foot 
hills upto an elevation of 1,000 to 1,500 feet (300 to 460 metres 
approximately) is generally hot and dry with alow degree of humidity 
except within a radius of about 12 miles (20 kilometres approxi¬ 
mately) from the coast, where the temperature is tolerably cool 
on account of the sea breeze. April and June are the hottest 
months. 

The District gets a major portion of the rainfall during the norths 
east monsoon. The upper slopes of the Srivilliputtur hills have 
however, the benefit of both south-west and the north-east monsoons. 
The rest of the District receives the bulk of its rains from the north¬ 
east monsoon which is often late, irregular and scanty. The solid 





barrage of the Western Ghats prevents very little of precipitation to 
pass through to reach the plains. The north-east monsoon is 
received from October to December. It is, however, not absolutely 
reliable and if it fails, or as is more usual, if it is, untimely, the most 
important dry crops under rainfed tanks cannot be raised. Strangely 
enough the failure of the monsoon in one season is usually followed 
by excessive rains, and consequent extensive and destructive 
flo 'ds, as owing to the flatness of the country nearly upto the foot 
of the Ghats, the rivers and streams all flow in wide shallow valleys. 
Enormous damage to irrigation works and communications is 
caused by the floods besides destruction of crops, property and 
livestock. The people, however, have learnt to expect such visita¬ 
tions and take precautions to save loss of life and property. More¬ 
over with the construction of irrigation dams across the Vaigai, 
Gundar, and Vaippar rivers the possibility of future floods is remote. 
A few scattered showers also occur during the hotter months in the 
District as a result of convectional precipitation. 

The average distribution of rainfall in the District during the 
monsoons and the winter and summer months in 1960-61 as 
compared with the averages based on the actual observations for 
a series of years ending with 1940 are given below':— 


Monsoons in the District. 



Normal 

rainfall 

in 

millimetres. 

Actual 

rainfall 

in 

1960-61, 

(tn m.m.) 

Number 
of rainp 
days 
in 

1960-61. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

South-West Monsoon (June to September) 

186-1 

241-3 

11-8 

North-East Monsoon (October to December) 

448-8 

629-9 

22-1 

Winter period (January to February) 

66-6 

109-0 

6-2 

Hot Weather (March to May) • • .. 

124-9 

92-2 

6-1 


The normal (the average based on the actuals for a series of 
years ending with 1940) annual total rainfall of the District is 
816*4 m.m. In 1960-61, the annual total rainfall was above the 
'average and stood at 972'4 m.m. The total number of rainy days in 
the District during the same period amounted to 44-2 days. 


» Oompilsd from the Saown and Crop Beport Op. oit. 
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Area Under Principal Crops. 

The following table presents the picture of the percentage of 
area under principal crops in the District in 1960-61 to the total 
area sown, compared with the corresponding State averages*;— 


Principal Food Crops in 

THE District. 


Crop. 


Area in 1060-61 in 

Percentage 
of area to 
the total 
area sown 
in the 
District. 

Average 
percen¬ 
tage 
oj area 
to th* 
total area 
sown 
in the 
State. 


r S 

Acree. Uectaret. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

Faddy . 

* 

670.236 

234,409 

37-2 

34-4 

Cholam ., .. 


20,802 

12,061 

10 

10-6 

Cumbu .. 


160.182 

60,777 

96 6-7 

Bagi . 


80,012 

36,022 

67 

60 

Korra 


3,444 

1,394 

0-2 

0-3 

Vaiagu . 


102,769 

41,689 

90 

160 

Samai . . . . .. 


10,287 

4,163 

0-9 

2.2 

Maica 


764 

306 

006 

4-5 

Other cereals 


42,346 

17,137 

3-07 

4'5 

Green Oram 


11,936 

4,688 

100 

9-00 

Bedgram . 


8,606 

3,482 

0-76 

6 2 

Blaokgram . 


10,204 

4,129 

0-9 

6-9 

Bengalgram. 


132 

63 

001 

40 

Horsegram 


14,206 

6,786 

1-26 

2-7 

Other pulses 


2,446 

989 

0-22 

1-6 

Chillies 


48,101 

19,602 

4-25 

20-09 

Other oondimonts and spices 


7,612 

3,080 

0-69 

6-0 

Sugar cane 


8,161 

3,303 

0-7 

4-0 

Other sugarorops 


3,076 

1,246 

0-26 

6-3 

Mangoes 


1,869 

762 

016 

3-0 

Plantains 


2 097 

849 

018 

2-67 

Other fruits and vegetables includ¬ 
ing root crops. 

6,918 

2,799 

0-6 

2-2 

MiBoellaneoufi food crops 

•• 

790 

323 

0-07 

8-6 

Total food crops 

•• 

1,133,663 

458,736 

728 

75-4 


1 Btetistioftl Abitraot, 1060.61—F&ge 366. 
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Principal Non food Crops in the District. 



Area in 1000-61 

A 

Percentage 
oj area to 

Avtrage 

pcrcen- 

Cfp. 

the total 
area eoum 

iage 
of area 
to the 
total area 
sown 
in the 

tn .4cr*«. inUccUirta 

' 1 \ 

(i) (3) 

U) 

(6) 


Oroundnut .. 

••• 

•• 

.. 99,836 

40,402 

6-4 

11-9 

Gingili 



17,778 

7,195 

11 

1-7 

Castor 



.. 444 

180 

0-08 

0-2 

Cocoanut 



8,701 

3,521 

0-6 

0-8 

Cotton 



.. 2,16,178 

87,079 

18-8 

5-4 

Indigo 



733 

247 

004 

•• 

Tobacco .. 



.. 138 

56 

001 

• • 

Non-food crops 



.. 4,23,979 

1,71,679 

27-2 

24-6 

Fodder 



71,947 

20,116 

• • 



Paddy Paddy is the most important food crop of the District. 
Nearly 37 per cent of the total area sown in the District is under 
paddy and this percentage is also slightly higher than the corres¬ 
ponding State average (34.4 per cent). The area under paddy in the 
District is also nearly 50 per cent of the total area under cereals in 
the District. 

The paddy crop in the District is generally grown on wet landi, 
irrigated by rivers, channels, tanks and wells. The total area under 
paddy in 1960-61 in the District was 579,236 acres or 2,34,409 
hectares, against the normal* area of 4,61,710 acres or 1,86,848 
hectares. Out of this total area under paddy in 1960-61, the area 
of the crop irrigated amounted to 4,56,568 acres or 1,84,767 hec¬ 
tares. Thus it may be seen that only a considerably low area of 
paddy was cultivated unirrigated. There has been considerable 
increase in the area of cultivation under paddy during the last ten 
years, (1950-51 to 1960-61). Tn 1950-51 the area under paddy in 
the District was only 2,41,730 acres. Now in 1960-61, the area 
under paddy is more than its double (5,79,236 acres). This consi¬ 
derable increase in the area of cultivation is due mainly to changes 
of tenure brought about by the taking over of the Zamindaris in 
the District. Besides this the implementation of the \aigai Project, 
the adoption of the improved methods of cultivation like the 
Japanese Method and manuring have all contributed to the exten¬ 
sion of the area under paddy cultivation in the District. 

* Tho word ‘nfrnial’ h^ro and other places in the chapter unless otberwis* 
stated refers to the ave«age of the &ve years ended 1969-60. 
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Generally speaking, there are four distinct types of paddy culti¬ 
vation. They are : (i) the wet or swamp cultivation under irriga¬ 
tion systems, (ii) the garden cultivation in which paddy is raised as 
a garden crop under wells, (iii) semi-dry cultivation in which the 
cultivation starts as a dry crop and the crop is later irrigated after 
about two months, when the north-east monsoon starts, and (iv) 
dry cultivation. Broadly speaking, there are three principal 
cultivation seasons for paddy, the Kar season from June to Septem¬ 
ber, the Pishanam from October to January and Navarai from 
January to June. The Kar crop consists of a number of period- 
bound short duration varieties which complete their life cycle in 95 
to 105 days. These varieties are mostly sov/n between June and 
July and harvested in September to October in places irrigated by 
the South-West Monsoon, In areas where suffiicient irrigation is 
available, the Pishanam crop follows the Kar crop on the same 
field and is harvested in February—March. But generally, the 
Samba crop varying in duration from 5 to 6 months is raised from 
July to September and is harvested in January to February. 

The District does not possess any system of irrigation fed by 
perennial sources except benefiting from the recently constructed 
Vaigai Project in the Madurai District. Therefore, it has to mainly 
depend on seasonal rains for irrigation. The wet area is extensive 
in the Srivilliputtur Taluk. The area under paddy is larger in the 
taluks of Paramagudi, Tiruvadanai, Mudukulattur and Srivilli¬ 
puttur taluks. The main wet cultivation begins when tanks receive 
supplies from north-east monsoon in October and the Kalam paddy 
otherwise called Pishanam crop is raised during this month. The 
summer showers of February, March and April bring fresh supplies 
to irrigation tanks ; with these supplies and rains, short crops or 
second crop paddy are grown on very small areas of wet lands. 
These are harvested in June-August. With the early rains of 
August, the main sowings called Adipattam cultivation begins on 
dry-lands. Dry paddy is raised in Tiruvadanai and Paramagudi 
taluks and is unirrigated. 

There are quite a number of different kinds of paddy and 
actually several hundred distinct botanical varieties have been 
found in the State. The traditional varieties change from place to 
place as the soils and conditions of different localities suit some one 
variety better than another. The main types are however the Kar 
and the Samba. The latter consists of choice varieties. The 
different varieties of the main groups, however, shade imperceptibly 
into one another and sometimes, it is difficult to say when Kar ends- 
and Samba begins. The cultivator has to keep in view many consi¬ 
derations while choosing the particular variety suited fo his particular 
field. Some varieties thrive with less water and with more casual 
cultivation than others, some give a better grain which is popular 
in the market but on the other hand are liable to insect pests and 
diseases and produce a smaller outturn, others are heady, but the 
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monetary return is not attractive. Some may mature in 6 to 7 
months while others mature in 3 to 4 months. Some are parti¬ 
cularly suited or unsuited for special popular dishes like, idli, puttu, 
etc. while others have good milling and par-boihng qualities. More 
than 70 improved strains have been released from the paddy breeding 
stations in the Statejand these are suited for the regions in which 
the stations are situated. In the District, the following improved 
varieties of paddy strains have become popular \ 

CO 2. 

CO. 13. 

CO. 26. 

CO. 29. 

GEB. 24. 

ASD. 4. 

ASD. 11. 

SR. 26-B. 

BAM. 3. 

ASD. 1. 

ASD. 6. 

TKM. 6. 

ASD. 8. 

The normal annual production of rice in the District is 1,73,690 
tonnes or 1,70,950 tons. In 1960-61 the production was higher 
than the normal average at 1,92,390 tonnes or 1,89,350 tons. 
During the decade, 1950-51 to 1960-61, the production of rice 
has considerably increased in the District. In 1950-51 it was ody 
about 62,000 tons. 

ME.LETS. 

The Chief millets of the District are Cumbu, Ragi, Cholam, 
Varagu and Samai. 

Cumbu. 

Cumbu is the important millet of the District. Nearly 10 per 
cent of the total area sown in the District is under Cumbu. The 
percentage area under Cumbu in the District to the total area sown 
is well above the corresponding State average, which stands at 6.7 
per cent. The normal area under cumbu in the District is 57,551 
hectares or 1,42,210 acres. In 1960-61, 60,777 hectares or 1,50,182 
acres were under cumbu. The total annual outturn of Cumbu 
crop in the District in 1960-61 amounted to 44,280 tonnes or 43,580 
tons, against the normal yield of 32,900 tonnes or 32,420 tons. 
During the decade, 1950-51 to 1960-61 the area under cumbu has 
increased from 76,050 acres in 1950-51 to 1,50,182 acres in 1960-61. 
Large areas under cumbu in the District are found in the taluks 
of Sattur and Aruppukkotta . 


1 fot detail* plMM See 263. 
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The cumbu crop can be grown in regions of low rainfall with 
17 to 30 inches per annum in places where even cholam fails to 
come up well. It is shorter in duration than Cholam and is grown 
both as a pure crop and also as a mixed crop with a variety of 
other crops. It does not require any careful preparatory culti¬ 
vation and matures in about 4 to 5 months. The crop, however, 
requires careful watching from the time of grain formation as birds 
are very fond of the grains. It is harvested by cutting the ear-heads 
as they ripen. As the crop matures in stages depending upon the 
moisture condition of the soil, the harvest extends over some weeks. 
Sometimes the plants produce another crop of ear-heads after the 
harvest of the first crop, if there is sufficient rain. The Cumbu straw 
is considered to be bad for cattle and is not used as fodder. The 
stalks are, however, used for thatching or as fuel. 

A number of improved straws of the crop have been released 
by the Agricultural Department. The strains, K1 and K2 (gene¬ 
rally irrigated in February-May and rainfed in October-January) 
have become popular in the District. 

RAGI 

Ragi is a cosmopolitan millet in its distribution. L may be grown 
on a wide range of conditions from very poor to very fertile soils. 
It, however, thrives well on drained loam, though it can withstand 
a moderate degree of alkahnity of the soil. The average area under 
Ragi during the three years 1960-61 to 1962-63 was 81,231 
acres in the District. 

Unlike rice, ragi can be grown in practically all the twelve months 
of the year though in actual practice there are two well-marked 
seasons for the crop in vogue in the Stale. The most important 
is the main season where the sowing is done in May to June. 
The other season is from November to the middle of January. This 
is a crop of 4 months duration. As this crop tillers profusely, the 
ear-heads of ragi do not ripen at the same time and the harvest extends 
over a number of days. The ear-heads are gathered as they ripen 
and are allowed to ferment slightly in heaps when the grains become 
loose in the husk and are easily trodden out. Ragi straw is a nutri¬ 
tious cattle fodder. Ragi grains are stored in high level areas in 
pits with dry bottoms. The seeds intended for sowing are, however, 
kept in the ear-heads in gunny bags. 

Several improved strains of ragi have been evolved at the Millets 
Breeding Station, Coimbatore and other regional research stations. 
The strains C02, C07 and K2 are raised in the District. Ragi when 
prepared in the proper way is as good as any other cereal food. 
The preparations made out of ragi are many and varied and the 
most important of them is kali. 

The annual total outturn of the crop in 1960-61 in the District 
was 36,330 tonnes or 35,760 tons against the normal yield of 35,800 
tonnes or 35,240 tons. 



CMOLAM. 

This is also an important millet of the District. It is grown 
mainly as a rain-fed crop and only about 2 per cent of the 
total area sown in the District is under the crop. Its 
importance as a food crop lies in its being the heaviest yielder of 
both grain and straw among all the rain-fed cereal crops. The grain 
serves as the staple food of the poorer classes, while the straw if a 
very good fodder for cattle. 

The normal area under the crop in the District is 14,609 hectares 
or 36,100 acres. In 1960-61 an area of 12,061 hectares or 29,802 
acres alone were under the crop. The total annual outturn of the 
crop in the District in 1960-61 amounted to 10,120 tonnes or 
9 970 tons. In the District, large areas under the crop are found 
in the taluks of Aruppukkottai and Mudukulattur. Fodder cholam 
is grown in the Taluks o Sattur, Srivilliputtur and Aruppukkottai. 

Generally speaking, there are two main seasons for sowing 
cholam as a rain-fed crop, the early season in June-July and the 
late season in October-November. Under irrigation, cholam 
may be grown at any time of the year though it is usual to sow it 
either in December or in April-May. The yield under irrigation 
is about three to four times the yield that can be obtained from 
rain-fed crops. In the District, the practice of growing cholam 
under irrigation is more common. Irrigated cholam is watered 
once a week in summer. The duration of the crop varies from 75 
to 105 days and its height ranges from 2 feet to 15 feet. Cholam 
normally responds well to manuring and irrigation and a yield 
or 2 500 lbs. to 3,000 lbs. is then obtained as against unirrigated 
yields" of 400 lbs. to 1,000 lbs. of grain. The cholam crop when 
ripe is harvested by means of a sickle cutting the crop four to six 
inches above the ground level. The grain intended for food is 
stored in underground pits and the seeds are kept in gunny bags. 

The Agricultural Department has evolved a number of improved 
strains of cholam. The strains raised in the District are Kl, 
C09, K2, C018 and K3. 

Varagu. 

This crop is usually relegated to the poor soils. In spite of 
adverse conditions the crop comes up well even on poor soils and 
yields a small return. It occupies the ground for over six months, 
a period longer \han any other millet. The crop is hardy, drought— 
resistant and relatively free from pests and diseases. 

The area under varagu in the District in 1960-61 was 41,589 
hectares or 1,02,769 acres, against the normal area of 42,909 hectares 
or 1 06 030 acre’s. The total outturn of the crop in 1960-61 amounted 
to 41,120 tonnes or 40,470 tons. In the District this crop is 
largely grown in the taluks of Aruppukkottai, Tiruvadanai and 
Mudukulattur. 



Samai. 

Like Varagu, this is also a long duration crop of 6 months. 
This is a crop that can bi grown at comparatively higher elevations 
(even upto 7,000 feet). The crop is grown largely in the Anippuk- 
kottai and Srivilliputtur taluks of the District. Th a.ea under 
the crop in the District in 1960-61 was 4,163 hectares or 10,287 
acres against the normal area of 5,285 hectares o- 13,060 acres. 
The total outturn of the crop in 1960-61 amounted to 2,290 tonnes 
or 2,250 tons. 

Korra (Thinai). 

This is a minor food crop of dry land areas. It can be grown on 
a wide variety of soils and at any time of the year though it thrives 
best on good black or red loams in areas of low ' o moderate 
rainfall of 15 to 30 inches per year. The area under Thinai in 
the District in 1960-61 was 1,394 hectares or 3,444 acres against 
the normal area of 571 hectares or 1,410 acres The annual pro¬ 
duction of the crop in 1960-61 amounted to 900 tonnes or 890 tons. 

PUIvSES. 

Among the various food crops of the District, pulses constitute 
an important group. They form the main source of proteins in a 
a vegetarian diet. Pulse, other than horsegram accounted Cor 
about 2 per cent of the net area sown in the District in 1960-61. 
The normal area under pulses in the District is 17,474 hectares or 
43,180 acres. In 1960-61, an area of 19,026 hectares or 47,018 
acres were under pulses in the District. Green gram, Blackgram 
Horsegram and Redgram are important pulses grown in the District'. 

The pulse crops occupy an important place in the agricultu¬ 
ral economy of the District. The seeds ins de the pods yield 
ihe pulse for human consumption, while ihi by-products like 
the husk and broken seeds make an excellent feed for cattle. 
Pu’ses thrive on a wide range of soils. They cannot, however, stand 
heavy rains and prolonged drought. Light showe s received in 
intervals of two to three weeks during the growing period are what 
the pulses need for optimum fields. Generally, pulses are grown 
only as rain-fed crops. 

Green gram and Black gram. 

These are generally sown in paddy fields just before the harvest 
of the paddy or as a mixture on dry lands. The plants are pulled 
out when they are ripe, spread out on the threshing floor during 
the day and kept heaped up during the night. This process is 
repeated for three or four days by which time most of the pods 
would have dehisced liberating the grains. The produce is then 
beaten with sticks or trodden under the feet of cattle according to 
its bulk and winnowed out. Storing is done generally in earthern 
vessels or wooden bins. 
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Black gram is grown largely in the Sattur Taluk and Green 
gram in the Tiruppattur Taluk. 4,488 hectares or 11,336 acres 
of lands were under Greengram in the District in 1960-61, against 
the normal area of 3,278 hectares or 8,100 acres. Black gram 
accounted for 4,129 hectares or 10,204 acres of land in 1960-61, 
against the normal area of 4,573 hectares or 11,300 acres. The 
annual total outturn of Green gram and Black gram in 1960-61 in 
the District amounted to 1,310 tonnes or 1,290 tons and 1,530 
tonnes or 1,510 tons respectively. 

Hoh3e gram. 

This is a pulse that can be grown in the poorest soils. It needs 
least attention and the minimum rainfall. It grows on dry lands 
and even when other crops fail due to unfavourable seasons, the 
horsegram does not fail. 

In the District, the crop is cultivated chiefly in the Mudukula- 
itur, Sattur, Aruppukkottai, Raraanathapuram and Srivilliputtur 
taluks. An raea of, 5,785 hectares or 14,295 acres were under the 
crop in 1960-61 in the District, against the normal area of 6,402 
hectares or 15,820 acres. The total outturn of the crop in 1960-61 
amounted to 1,230 tonnes or 1,210 tons. 


Redgram. 

In the District, redgram is sown in heavy soils as late as October, 
after getting rains from the northeast monsoon, because the south¬ 
west monsoon is generally too feeble in the District to support the 
crop. When the pods are ripe, the entire plant is cut and 
allowed to dry for a few days. Then the stalks are beaten on the 
ground when the pea-like seeds emerge. The seeds are soaked in 
water mixed with red earth and the soaked seeds with the mixture 
of red earth are heaped in a mass over a wooden pestle laid flat on 
the ground and is covered with gunny. After allowing one or 
two days, when germination starts, the heap is broken up lifting 
the pestle. After the seeds are dried in the sun, the dal is got by 
removing the outer shell in a hand mill. 

The area under Redgram in the District in 1960-61 was 3,482 
hectares or 8,605 acres, against the normal area of 1,890 hectares 
or 4,670 acres. The area under the crop is large in the Sattur Taluk 
of the District. The total outturn of the crop in the District in 
1960-61 amounted to 1,420 tonnes or 1,400 tons. 

Condiments and Spices. 

Spices are very important in human diet. Added in 1 mited 
quantities and in suitable combinations to articles of food, they 
produce the necessary taste and flavour. Even compartively 
coarse articles of food are made sufficiently tasty for consumption 
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by the addition of suitable spices. The important spices and condi 
ments under cultivation in the State are betel-nuts, cardamoms, 
chillies, ginger, pepper, turmeric, garlic, coriander and tamarind. 
Of these, betel-nuts, ginger, and pepper are not grown in the District. 
Cardamom, though grown in the past in the Distriet on a small 
scale is not grown now (1960-61). The condiments and spices 
grown in order of importance in the District are ; chillies, coriander, 
tamarind and turmeric. 

The total area under condiments and spices in the District in 
1960-61 was 22,582 hectares or 55,803 acres, against the normal 
area of 16,666 hectares or 41,180 acres. The largest extent under 
condiments and spices is found in the Paramagudi Taluk. 

The following table shows the area and yield of the important 
condiments and spices in the District. 


Normal area. .4 rea in 1960-Cl. Total 

Crop. r~ -'-, r~ ----^ out-turn 

in Acres, in Hectares, in Acres, in Hectares. in 

1960-61 
in Tonnes 


Chillies 

.33,100 

13,395 

48,191 

19,602 

18,360 

Coriander .. 

6,620 

2,879 

6,333 

2,664 

N.A. 

Tamarind . . 

1,010 

409 

1,029 

416 

N.a 

Turmerio .. 

, . 340 

97 

230 

93 

N.A. 


(N.A, Figures not available.) 


Chillies were introduced into India by the Portuguese about 
the seventeenth century and have become so acclimatized to Indian 
conditions that chillies become to be thought of as indigenous 
to the country. As a condiment it has become indispensable in 
every home. In the District, the largest area under condiments 
and spices was occupied by chillies. It is an important spice crop 
grown both under dry and irrigated condition. The red variety 
with different sizes and shapes is commonly cultivated in the 
Ramanathapuram District. As a dry crop, it is grown extensively. 
The crop is raised either in the main season irrigated or as a dry 
crop commencing from September. It is transplanted with seedli- 
ings raised in well prepared nursery beds in the month of October. 
Usually the source of irrigation is wells. The crop is susceptible 
to attack of thrips both in the nursery and in the main field. At the 
nursery stage, dusting with B.H.C. 10 per cent is done to control 
thrips and when planting, the seedlings are treated with Fylotam and 
Folidol. Afterwards in the main field B.H.C. 50 per cent is spread 
three or four times with an interval of three to four weeks to control 
the pests like thrips and disease like blast. In the fourth month, 
the ripe fruits are picked and dried for marketing. About three 
or four pickings are carried out. The main variety popularly grown 
in the Paramagudi and Ramanathapuram taluks is the ‘ Guniu 


99-6—U 
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variety which is exported to Madras for internal consumption. 
Sattur, Rajapalayam and Virudhunagar areas cultivate a variety 
popularly known as Sattur Samba (Sannam). This variety is 
generally exported to Ceylon via Tuticorin. 

Coriander is also an important condiment in Indian culinary 
preparations. It gives a fairly good return to the cult vator. In 
the State, coriander thrives best in the hot and dry regions 
like the Ramanathapuram District. It is generally cultivated 
as a rain-fed crop in the black cotton soil and rarely as an irrigated 
crop. 


Horticulture. 

Cultivation of fruits is by far the most important item of horti¬ 
culture in the District. Most fruits yield much more from a unit 
area than several agricultural crops and thus help in meeting the 
food shortage in the country as subsidiary foods. Besides, it will 
open out the way for several dependent industries which can contri¬ 
bute to the prosperity of the nation. Thus fruit production has 
a very important place in the District agriculture. 

The total area in the District under fruits in 1960-61, was 2,435 
hectares or 6,018 acres, against a normal area of 2,027 hectares 
or 5,010 acres. The area under fruit trees is large in the Sri- 
villiputtur and Sivaganga taluks. Fruits may be classified 
into two categories-—fresh fruits and dry fruits. The important 
fresh fruits grown in the District are bananas, mangoes and fruits 
of citrus varieties. Generally important dry fruits are grown in the 
District. 


Cultivation of Cashewnuts. 

Cashewnut cultivation is now becoming popular in the red 
laterite soil of the District and to some extent in the coastal areas 
in the sandy soil. It is cultivated in waste lands. The nuts are 
sown in situ, about 15-20 feet apart during the South West Mon¬ 
soon period. Seedlings also can be raised and transplanted. The 
trees begin to flower and yeild in about 3 years after planting and 
continue to bear fruits for about 20 years. Nuts become ready for 
harvest from the end of February to May. The yields vary from 
1 lb. to 30 lbs. or more according to individual trees. 

Larger area of waste lands can be reclaimed and brought under 
cashew cultivation in Mudukulattur and Aruppukkottai and in 
parts of Sattur Taluk in red soils. The above crops can be soccesg- 
liilly grown by sinking wetss. 
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Red loam, red sandy loam and red loam with poor fertility 
of soil can also be utilised for rai.dng this crop. This crop can be 
raised with least water supply as this crop requires initial watering 
and then it comes up well by utilising the rain water. 

At present a special scheme has been launched for the establish¬ 
ment of cashew orchards in patta lands as well as in the waste 
lands vested with panchayats issuing loans at Rs. 80 per acre 
to the maximum of Rs. 2,000 per individual. The loan is recover¬ 
able after five years in annual instalments. 

The following tables show the area brought under cashew culti¬ 
vation in the Sattur and Sivaganga agricultural divisions in recent 
years under the cashew development scheme:— 

Area brought under ouhtir in the Vattnr Agrioultural Division, 


Amount 


Tsars 

Area 
(♦>* acres.) 

advanced 
{in rupees.) 

1901-02 . 

10-00 

3,900 

1902-63 . 

445-00 

36,640 

1903-64 . 

148-00 

11,770 

ToUl 

643-00 

61,210 


Area t’ronght untiar CMhew in tbe Sivaganga Agricultiiro! Division. 


Amount 

Yaart. Area advanced 

{in acres). [in rupees). 

1961~6J. 79-21 6,800 

1962-63. 68-1 o 5,4i>0 

1903—64 .. «• .. •- 6*00 40f) 

Tot*l .. 162-34 11,710 


Other Schemes of horticultural development. 

Larger area can be brought under fruits in the Srivilliputtur 
Taluk near the foot of the hills, where the soil is loamy to red 
loam upto a depth of 8 to 10 feet. Particularly in Rajapalayam, Sri¬ 
villiputtur and Watrap blocks, the fruit crops can be success¬ 
fully grown utilising dependable river streams in these areas. 
Particularly cocoanut and mango orchards are raised utilising h -2 
iver streams. 


ed.6~-i4A 
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Larger areas can be brought under fruits by reclaiming forest 
area, waste lands, etc., vested with panchayats and temple mutts, etc. 
Larger area of poromboke lands are in the Srivilliputtur Town, and 
a good portion of them can be reclaimed. The area of porom¬ 
boke owned by the Srivilliputtur Devasthanam is highly suited 
for raising horticultural crops. 

The sandy loam soil is ideal for fruit growing. The crops 
can be successfully grown in these areas by sinking weUs for irrigat¬ 
ing the fruit crops. Mango, jack, sapota, Umes, guavas, orange, 
lemon, etc. can be grown in these lands. 

The special scheme, known as Horticulture Development Scheme 
is functioning successfully. Under the scheme, loans to private 
parties are issued at Rs. 300 per acre to a maximum of Rs.2,000 per 
individual under long-term loans for certain new order orchards. 
The loans bear interest at 5^ per cent and is recoverable in ten annual 
instalments. The scheme is functioning from the year 1959-60. 
The Department of Agriculture also provides short-term loans 
at Rs. 65 per acre to a maximum of Rs. 650 for regeneration of 
old orchards. The development of horticulture is now under the 
technical control of the Assistant Horticulturists at Coimbatore 
with an Assistant at Sattur for the entire Ramanathapuram District^ 

During the Second Plan period, for the development of horticul¬ 
tural schemes, long-term loans amounting to Rs. 33,480 and short¬ 
term loans amounting to Rs. 825 were given in the District. During 
the ten years from 1950-51 to 1960-61, about 1,39,746 fruit trees 
were also distributed to the fruit growers in the District for 
further development. 

Bananas: 

The banana is said to have been originally cultivated for iti 
edible root. But now every part of it is made use of by man. 
The banana is generally grown on well-drained wet lands. It is 
adapted to a variety of soils ; sandy soils with low water holding 
capacity are however not suitable. The banana yields heavily, 
producing over ten tons per acre and brings a good return to the 
grower. 

In 1960-61, an area of 849 hectares or 2,097 acres was under 
banana groves in the District. Generally, planting takes place from 
January to June, but in garden lands and in places where irrigation 
facilities are ample, it is done in other months also. The land is 
first thoroughly ploughed and well manured with 20 to 30 cartloads 
of farm-yard compost per acre. Pits are then dug 1J to 2 feet each 
way and for a like depth and filled with the richer surface soil. The 
pits are in rows two to three yards apart and there may be 700 to 
1,000 of them in an acre. The general method of propagation is 
by suckers Sword suckers from older plantations with tapering 
tops are preferred to the suckers with wider leaves. The suckers are 
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topped 12 inches from the rhizome and kept aside for a few dayi 
before planting. The shoots are not watered for a fortnight after 
planting. Generally, there is an interval of about a month after 
the first irrigation. It is common in several parts to manure bananas 
before planting. In certain other parts, it is applied two to four 
weeks after planting. A second dose of manure is applied in about 
5 to 6 weeks. A third application may follow two months later. 
As the main plant grows, a number of suckers also develop, but 
only a few of them are kept. It has been observed that the maxi¬ 
mum growth of the plant occurs from July to November. The time 
of flowering is influenced by the variety, season of growing, manuring 
and irrigation practices. Generally speaking, the time taken from 
planting to maturity varies from 10 to 18 months depending on the 
factors enumerated above. 

The popular varieties of bananas grown in the State are generally 
Poovan, Rasthali and Peyan, besides the cooking varieties of Afon* 
than and Nendran. Ilai Vazhai prized for its leaves is also a popular 
variety. In the District Poovan, Monthan and Marutius (short 
varieties) are popularly grown and about 70 per cent of the plants 
is of the Monthan variety. 


Mango : 

Mango is a fruit par excellence, and owing to its high adaptability 
to different types of soils, the cheapness of its culture, its high yields 
and extremely delicious qualities, it is popularly cultivated in the 
District. The area under mango in the District in 1960-61 was 752 
hectares or 1,859 acres, against the normal area of 489 hectares or 
1,210 acres. 

Mango adapts itself to a wide range of soils in the plains. It has, 
however, a preference for deep-well drained soils which are modera¬ 
tely fertile. Generally speaking, dry weather and cloudless sky 
at flowering and fruit ripening periods help crop size. Dry summers 
help the shoots to get the desired rest period for a successful fruit 
bud initiation, and dry seasons preceding the emergence of blossom, 
which will induce early cessation of growth also give a good crop. 

The mango is a perennial crop which, generally speaking takes 
about eight to ten years for economic bearing. Mango trees in full 
bearing yield about 400 to 650 lbs per tree. The popular varieties of 
mangoes grown in the District are Rajapalayam Sappattai, Pancha- 
varnam. Bangalore Kallamai and Pottiladi. Ordinarily about'36 
plants are allowed to grow in an acre. To promote growth,’crops 
are not allowed to bear for the first three or four years. ? The gardens 
are improved by inter-culture and by growing a pulse cropilike 
horse gram. Graft mango gardens bear well for about^SOjyears 
when they have to be renewed. 



Vegetabli-s and Garden Produce. 

The total area under vegetables in the District in 1960-61 was 
1,965 hectares or 4,856 acres, against the normal area of 2,174 
hectares or 5,370 acres. Among the vegetables grown in the District, 
sweet potatoes occupied an area of 25 hectares or 62 acres ; and 
onions, 1,409 hectares or 3,482 acres. The growing of potatoes and 
tapioca is not popular in the District. 

A brief account of some of the vegetables and garden produce 
grown in the District are given below :— 

Brinjal (Solanum Melongena ; Kathiri ):— 

There are many local varieties which differ in colour, shape, 
size and flavour. This vegetable is grown all over the district on 
garden lands, some times separately but more often mixed with 
various vegetables or at the edges of betel gardens. 


Yield Bean (Dolichos lab-lab; Avarai): 

This is a vegetable generally cultivated in the back-yards of 
most of the houses. The green tender pods or the mature seeds 
are used in culinary preparations. 

A large number of local varieties with pods differing in size, 
shape and colour are grown in the district. 

The main season for growing the crop is June to September 
when heavy yields are obtained. Sowings are also done in January 
for better profits as the crop comes up for harvest in August. A 
pandal or trellis is provided for the vines to spread out or else the 
yield gets considerably reduced. In the case of the variety, D. L. 
1428, Pandal is not necessary. The garden varieties should be 
irrigated twice a week during dry weather. The vines start 
yielding about 4 to 5 months after sowing. Yields ranging from 
3,000 to 11,000 lbs. of green pods per acre are obtained. 


(Tomato) (Lycopersicum esculeutum ; Se7nai Thakkali): 

This vegetable is generally grown on all types of soils, preferably 
on loams. The suitable season for the cultivation of the vegetable 
U September to November. 

Ash Gourd or Ash- Pumpkin (Benincasa Cerifera; Kalyanapucfint): 

This is very widely cultivated all over the District. The fruits 
are usually I to U feet long, upto 25 lbs. in weight, smooth, but 
covered with whitish bloom. When fully ripe rmd becomes hard 
and the fruits keep well for a long time. 



Binm-GouBD oa Carella Fruit (Momordica Charantia ; 

Pamkkat : 

The fruits are slightly bitter and largely used in 
making curries. There are several cultivated forms which differ 
in size and colour of the fruit ; some forms have long warty fruits 
which vary in length from 4 inches to 12 inches while others produce 
small fruits ranging in length from ^ to 1 inch. 


Caiabash Cucum Ber or BorruE-GouRD (Lagenaria Vilgaris ; 

Sorakkai) : 

This vegetable is now largely cultivated. UnUke the other 
gourds this has white flowers. When fully ripe the rind of the fruit 
becomes very hard and woody and then it can be used as a vessel 
or flask. 


Cucumber (Cucumis Sativus ; VclJiri ): 

There are different local varieties of the fruit which differ In 
colour, shape, size and flavour. It is mainly grown in tank beds 
when tanks get dry in the beginniug of summer. The fruits are 
eaten fresh or cooked. 


Pumpkin (Cucurbita Maxima ; Sakkarai Pushinikkai, 

Arasuni Parangikkai) : 

There are several varieties of the fruit differing in shape, size and 
colour. It is chiefly a rainy weather crop. The ripe and unripe 
fruits are used as vegetables for making curries. It is usually grown 
near the edges in field margins. It is also grown in some parts as a 
field crop. 


Ribbed-Gourd (Luffa accntangula; Peerkankai ): 

This is considered to be one of the best of the indigenous vego* 
table plants. The fruits grow to about one foot and have sham 
ridges externally. It is cultivated all over the District. 


Snake-Gourd (Trichosanthes anguina ; Pudalangai): 

This gourd is cultivated commonly throughout the District as a 
rainy season crop in back-yards and garden lands. There arc 
different varieties differing in size of the fruits and its colour. The 
ripe fruit is deep orange in co! nir externally and the pulp inside in 
which the seeds are imbedded is scarlet in colour. 



Sweet Potato (Ipomoea batatas ; Sakkarahallikizhanqu 

or Chmikizhangu): 

A white skinned and a red skinned varieties of sweet potato 
are known. Sweet potato is grown as a garden crop. The live 
vines arc cut into lengths with generally thr. e nodes, and planted on 
ridge!, or flat beds. Care is taken to see that spreading plants do 
not root at the nodes. Sweet potato is commonly used as food, 
either cooked as curry or boiled, roasted or fried. The vines are 
good cattle food. 

The Department of Agriculture is taking active interest for the 
development of vegetables in the District. The Department distri¬ 
butes improved seeds of vegetables to vegetable growers in the 
District. During the Second Five-Year Plan period, nearly 1,818 
pounds of vegetables seeds were distributed for raising vegetables 
on 1,370 acres in the District. As a result an additional quantity of 
4,080 pounds of vegetables were obtained in the District. 

Commercial Crops. 

Oilseeds and cotton form the important commercial crops of 
the District. Among oilseeds, groundnut and gingili are 
important. Among other important commercial crops of the 
District are coconut and sugarcane 

Groundnut'.—Groundaut is the most important oilseed raised in 
the District. The area under groundnut in the District in 1960-61 
was 40,402 hectares or 99,835 acres against the normal area of 
32,173 hectares or 79,500 acres. The crop is largely cultivated 
in the taluks of Sattur and Aruppukkoltai. The annual outturn 
of the crop in 1960-61 in the District amounted to 46,660 tonnes 
or 45,920 tons. There has been considerable increase in the area 
of cultivation of this oilseed in recent years. In 1950-51, the area 
under groundnut was , only 55,946 acres. In 1960-61 it has 
risen to 79,500 acres. Of this, the area of the crop irrigated in the 
District is 6,375 hectares or 15,754 acres. 

The groundnut crop is mostly raised under rain-fed conditions 
from June-July to December-January the time of sowing depending 
upon the receipt of the south-west monsoon rains. It is also culti¬ 
vated as a summer crop under irrigated conditions from Februap'- 
March to June-July. The crop is grown on a variety of soils. 
The sowing is done either in linos behind a country plough or by- 
means of a seed drill. The seed rates varies from 60 to 100 lbs. of 
kernels per acre depending upon the habit of growth and size of 
kernels. Optimum seed rates have to be used to obtain good results. 
Normally two inter-cultivations are given. The crop is harvested 
when the vines begin to turn yellow and the inside of the shell 
turns dark. The short duration bunch type is harvested by pulling 
out the plants with hand. In the case of long duration spreading 
type, the plants are dug and removed with a spade [mammuti) and 
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the nuts left in the soil are subsequently gathered. Sometimes 
when the soil hardens, it may be necessary to work the country 
plough before either digging with a spade or working the blade 
harrow. Hence harvest of the spreading type is both laborious 
and expensive. Generally women and children attend to these 
operations and are paid a share of the nuts they gather. The 
groundnut haulms are stacked for use as cattle feed mixed with 
straw. Groundnut is an exhausting crop, it requires a liberal 
supply of the manures applied on dry lands. It is the practice to 
give 2 to 8 ploughings with the country plough before sowing ground¬ 
nut. A spacing of nine inches either way has been found to be the 
best for spreading varieties under lain-fcd conditions; bunch varie¬ 
ties give maximum yield when spaced 6 inches apart. This works 
out to a seed rate of about 75 lbs. of picked kernels per acre for the 
spreading and 100 lbs. for the bunch types. The ryots have now 
begun to realise the advantages of using higher seed rate, viz., 
higher yield, uniform maturity and good quality of produce with 
groundnut. Mixed cropping is more remunerative thanpure cropping. 
Among the mixtures, groundnut-cotton, groundnut-castor, ground- 
nut-cholam and groundnut-redgram are the most remunerative, 
though the yield of groundnut is depressed particularly in the case of 
spreading types. A cereal crop which follows groundnut does 
better than when it follows a cereal. 


The crop is usually sown behind a country plough and covered 
by passing a brush harrow (branches and twigs tied up in a bundle). 
This is the flat system of cultivation which is largely in vogue. The 
maximum yield and the best quality of produce are obtained when 
the crop is harvested, when it is fully mature, as indicated by the 
yellowing of leaves and the development of dark colour inside the 
shell of the pod. In this crop, the early bunch varieties have a 
duration of 105 days, and the late ones up to 135 days. Under 
rain-fed conditions, the normal yield anges betw'een 1,000 to 1,250 
lbs. of pods per acre; under irrigation 3,000 lbs. per acre are obtained 


Groundnuts are stored either as pods or as kernels depending 
upon the quantity to be stored, the use to which it will be put to, 
and the facility available for storage. Groundnut intended for 
storing is always well dried and separated from damaged or diseased 
pods before storing. Drying in the open sun in thin layers for 
about a week after harvest till the kernel inside becomes crisp, 
gives best results. The most convenient method of storing large 
quantities of groundnuts is to pack them in good gunny bags which 
are clean, dry and free from ail insects. The bags must be stored 
in a dry room and the nuts should be periodically taken out and 
dried in the sun. Groundnut intended for sowing is not kept for 
more than a year. The average oil content of the groundnut kernel 
ig 50 per cent. 



The Agricultural Department have evolved the following high- 
yield strains of groundnut:— 

T.M.V. 1 (A.H. 25) ; ] 

T.M.V. 3 (A.H. 698) ; }■ (Spreading varieties.) 

T.M.V. 4 (A.H. 334 ; and J 

T.M.V. 2 (A.H. 32)—Bunch variety. 

The varieties, T. M. V. 1 and T. M. V. 2 are popularly grown 
in the Raraanathapuram District. 

Gmgi/i: —Next to groundnut gingili is an important oilseed 
grown in the District. An area of 7,195 hectares or 17,778 acres 
were under the crop in 1960-61 against the normal area of 4,824 
hectares or 11,920 acres. The annual production of gingili in 
the District in the year 1960-61 amounted to 2,190 tonnes or 2,160 
tons. This crop is extensively raised in the Paramagudi Taluk. 

Gingili is an easy crop to grow with very little rain or moisture. 
In the District, with the summer showers of February, March and 
April, which bring ftesh supplies to the irrigation tanks, the Masi- 
pattam crop of gingili is generally grown. This is harvested in 
June-August. 

Gingili is an exhausting crop. As it exhausts the soil, the 
succeeding crop will have to be manured well. The field is well 
ploughed and the seed is sown iii lines behind the plough or broad¬ 
cast. The seed rate varies from 1 lb. when sown in the furrows to 
3 lbs. as a broadcast crop. The optimum spacing for line sowing is 
9 inches x9 inches for the winter crop and 12 inches X12 inches for 
the summer crop. The seed takes about 10 days to germinate and 
the crop is intercultivated a fortnight later—when a good deal of 
thinning is done. The crop is harvested when the stem has turned 
yellow and the capsules begin to burst. The stalks are dried on the 
threshing floor until the capsules burst fully and are easily shaken 
out. The oil content of the crop is about 50 per cent. 

Gingili is the source of much valued oil and oil cake. The 
oil is very widely used for edible and domestic purposes. The oil¬ 
cake is also used as a valuable cattle-food. The seed is also used 
in household preparations. 

Cocoanut- —Cocoanut is also one of the important oilseed crops 
of the District. The area under cocoanut in the District in 1960-61 
was 3,521 hectares or 8,701 acres, against the normal area of 2,562 
hectares or 6,330 acres. 

The cocoanut is a very useful tropical palm. Every part of the 
tree is utilised in one way or other. The raw nut and edible copra 
are important articles of food and indispensable items of divine 
oblation and religious functions. Oil obtained from the copra is 
utilised in cooking, and industrially for the raaniifacture of vegetable 
ghee, soaps and toilet articles. The other products of the tree like 
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the husk, shell, etc. also find diverse uses. The husk gives coir 
fibre out of which a variety of products such as yarn, mats, brushes, 
etc. are manufactured. Spoon:-, and ladles are made out of liie 
shells and also decoraii-.’C arhcic-; by :3ki-ful crafisirian-ship. The shell 
is also burnt in some places and converted into charcoal, which is 
in demand for the n7anufaclurc of gas masks. Fhe trunk of the 
palm is useful as timber and tire leaves arc used in thatching roofs 
making baskets, mats, brooms, etc. The unfermented sweet juice 
of the cocoanut may be converted into jaggery. Thus cocoanut is a 
very useful crop and brings very good returns to the grower, and its 
importance in the agricultural economy oi the District needs no 
emphasis. 

The best soil for the cocoanut is the red alluvium with a fair 
proportion of sand to ensure proper drainage. Soils lacking in 
water holding capacity and sufiering from excessive dryness or 
improper drainage are unsuitable for cocoanut cultivation. In the 
District, cocoanut is largely cultivated in the sandy and alkaline 
soils of the coastal area of the District. 

There are two types of cocoanuts, the tall and the dwarf. The 
tall one lasts for 80 years. The dwarf variety is short lived and lasts 
only for 30 years. I'be uvearf variety begins to yield in i years 
but the tall variety, however, takes 8 to 10 years under rain-fed 
conditions. The dwarf variety is grown mainly for earliness and the 
attractive colour of the nui (deep green, yellow and orange). 

The land selected for planting cocoanuts should be levelled or 
terraced. Spacing of 25 feet between trees in equilateral triangular 
pattern helps to plant about 90 trees per acre. The pit for planting 
should be about 3 feet square and 3 feet deep. The pits are dug 
2 months before planting and available rubbish is burnt inside to 
prevent attacks by white ants Planting is done immediately after the 
heavy rains are over. IJ''der favourable conditions fiov/ering 
begins 5 years after planting. In tlic lomny soils this may go up to 
7 to 10 years while in the gravelly soils flowering may be delayed till 
15 to 20 years. The first few bunches are generally barren and the 
bunches may be irregular. The normal yield begins 5 years after 
the first flowe ing. Thereafter a bunch is produced at monthly 
intervals. Each bunch will be ready for harvest after a year. Upto 
60 years economic yields may be obtained. Thereafter, the plan¬ 
tation may have to be underplanted. 

Due to the reorganisation of States, the area under cocoanut in 
the State as a whole was reduced. Therefore, special ra asures were 
taken by the Agricultura! Department lo extend the area under 
cocoanut cultivauon in the Slate, in -he Ramanathapuram District 
cocoanut development schem.?s were Isumchcd under the Five- 
Year plans. Now there is a Special IDcpuly Director of Agriculture 
at Ramanathapuram, who is incharge of the cocoanut d velopment 
schemes in the District. Tiic following is in brief, the activities of the 
cocoanut development programme in the District. 
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Towards the end of the Second Five-Year Plan period, a minia¬ 
ture scheme for the development of cocoanut plantations in the 
coastal areas of the District was sanctioned. It had a limited object 
of settling 100 landless poor families in Government lands over a 
period of 2 years of the scheme and assisting them to raise cocoanut 
gardens in the area allotted to them by giving necessary financial 
assistance in the form of interest-free long term loans. This scheme 
was put into operation in 1959-60 and 44 families were settled by the 
end of the Second Plan period. 

Because of the success obtained under the scheme, during the 
Third Plan period an expanded comprehensive scheme was sanc¬ 
tioned. 

This scheme, namely, the Comprehensive Cocoanut Develop¬ 
ment Scheme contemplates the bringing of an additional area of 
9,000 acres under cocoanut in the coastal areas of the District during 
the Third Five Year Plan period.This is to be achieved by provi¬ 
ding all necessary aids to the local population as well as the repatri¬ 
ates from Ceylon. A phased programme of planting 1,800 acres 
every year is to be executed for this purpose. Besides securing requi¬ 
site aids the parties taking up cocoanut cultivation under the scheme 
will also get the technical assistance of the Development Staff. 

The beneficiaries under the scheme are of two broad categories, 
(i) Landless poor persons and Ceylon repatriates: 

They will be allotted Government lands to a maximum of 5 acres 
per individual family. It will be assigned as per the rules in force to 
the allottees in the first instance on condition that they should clear 
the area immediately and bring it under cocoanut cultivation. Other 
aids by way of fencing materials, manures, subsistance advance at 
Rs. 30 per mensem and plant protection aids will also be given in the 
form of interest-free long-term loans recoverable in 15 equal annual 
instalments commencing from the eleventh year of planting. Of 
the five acres allotted, cocoanuts will have to be planted in three 
acres and the remaining area is to be utilised by the allottees for 
putting up a shed and raising other crops or planting cocoanuts itself. 

^i) Pattadars, 

All the items of loan assistance given to the Ceylon repatriates 
and landless poor will be given to this class of beneficiaries also for 
planting cocoanut in their patta lands except the subsistance advance 
of Rs. 30 p.m. In addition among these pattadars those who raise 
more than 6 acres under cocoanut will be eligible for a loan amount 
of Rs. 1,000 for digging a well in every 5 acres they raise under 
cocoanut of which 25 per cent will be treated as subsidy the rest 
only will be recovered as in the case of previous category. 

The iurisdiction of the schemes which till recently was restri¬ 
cted to Ramanathapuram and Tiruvadanai taluks have been extended 
to Paramagudi and Mudukulattur taluks also 



The gross cost of the scheme including financial assistance is 
estimated at Rs. 52,78,939. Out of this expenditure, a sum of 
Rs. 3,57, 500 being the sale proceed of the seedlings supplied from 
the nurseries will be recovered during the scheme period itself. 
The loan assistance advanced to the different categories of growers 
will be recovered in 15 equal annual instalments commencing 
from the eleventh year of planting. The net cost to Government 
in implementing the scheme for the five-year period will be 
Rs. 9,39,339. This will be shared between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the State Goverument on 50 -• 50 basis. 

The Comprehensive Scheme was sanctioned in December 1961, 
howevci, the nursery part of the Comprehensive Scheme was put 
into operation in July 1961 itself, Four large scale nurseries 
started to function under the Third Plan with headquarters at 
Pamban, Uchipuli, Devipatnam and 'rirupullani. Among these 
four nurseries, the two nurseries already functioning at Pamban 
and Uchipuli were expanded and two more new nurseries were 
started at Devipatnam and Tirupullani. All the four nurseries 
were expected to produce 1,20,900 seedlings during the year, 

1961- 72 by planting 1,60,000 seednuts. Against the expectation 
97 per cent could be achieved by supplying 1,16,400 seedling 
raised in the above four nurseries. The supply completed only in 
March 1963. At the end of the year, l96l the number of the 
landless poor families settled under the Scheme was 71. 

Dujing the year 1962-63, as contemplated in the Comprehen¬ 
sive Scheme, an additional single unit nursery was ptit into opera¬ 
tion at Tondi in the Tiruvadanai taluk. Thus during the year 

1962- 63, five nurseries were functioning in the District with a tar- 
getted production of 1,35,000 seedlings for distribution by plant¬ 
ing 1,80,000 seed nuts. Against this 1,61,560 seednuts could be 
procured and planted in the five nurseries the distribution of 
which is in progress. It is expected to distribute 1,28,000 seed¬ 
lings from the 1,61,560 seednuts planted in the five nurseries. 
Sixty more families were settled during 1962-63 and the progres¬ 
sive total number of families settled in Government lands under 
the scheme rose to 131 families by the end of the year. The above 
families have established cocoanut plantations in 334 acres. As 
regards sanction of loans to pattadars during the year 1962-63 a 
total of 1 760 loan applications were received from Pattadars in 
addition to 270 applications receved during tne previous year. By 
the end of 1962- 63 449 cases were sanctioned to a tunc of 
Rs. 406469 for raising cocoanut plantations and sinking of wells. 
The cases of other applications were uniler investigation. 

The Agricultural Department also takes effective steps to 
popularise the scheme among the cocoanut growers in the District. 
Near the Uchipuli Cocoanut Nursery, Cocoanut Cultivation Depart¬ 
ment Farm has been started on an area of 12'75 acres. At 
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this Farm the methods of cuitivating coconut eren in water stern- 
maot low level areas are demostrated. Under the Coconut 
Development Scheme large scale exhibitions are also orgnised at 
various places in tno District and different varieities of Cocoanut 
quality seediings and the cocoanut products are exhibited. In 
addition proper planting of cocoanut and plant protection measures 
to be adopted to the cocoanut crop arc also demonstrated to the 
public. '.I'hus in the year 1962 large scale exhibitions were held 
at Mudukulattiir, Paramagudi and Kadaladi, Uuder the Five 
Year Plan publicity programme also intensive propaganda about 
the cocoanut development scheme is carried out. Special meetings 
at the firka level are organi.sed at various places in the Digtrict and 
the details of the scheme are explained to the gatnering. In 1963 
a special prOf)aganda drive was initiated by the District Collector 
for giving publicity to the scheme in the Mudukulattur and 
Paramagudi taluks- Large scale public meetings were held in all 
the Blocks in those areas. 

Sugarcane ; 

Sugarcane is also an important commercial crop of the District. 
An area of 3,303 hectares or 8,l6l acres was under the crop in 
1960-61 against a normal area of 1,509 hectares or 3,739 acres. 
The annual outturn of the crop in the ytar amounted to 2,36,320 
tonnes or 2,32.590 tons. In Srivilliputtur and other parts of the 
District, fairly large areas are under improved varieties of sugar¬ 
cane crop. 

Sugarcane is a long duration, e,\haustive crop. It thrives best 
infertile soils with good drainage facilities. The crop may be 
practically cultivated on a variety of soi s, namely clay soils, and 
clay loams, red loams and sandy loams. Shallow soils, and poor 
gravelly and sandy soils are unsuitable. The crop is however 
cultivated invariably upon irrigated lands often supplemented by 
wells as the canes need constant watering during their growth, 
^rhe crop also needs much manure. As this crop is rather expensive 
in cultivation only well to do ryots take to it. 


The crop is rotated with paddy on wet lands and with 
other irrigated crops in garden lands. Ratooning^ of sugarcane 
does not take place in the District. In i960 61, the area under 
ratooned cane was nil. The time of planting of the crop is 
generally determined by the distribution of rainfall, the source of 
irrigation the rotatio-'t of crops and requirements of canes from 
nearby factory, if any. In the District the irrigated crop is 
planted in March—April. The important varieties of the crop 
suitable for the District are C-G. 419. 449 and 467. ^ 
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Before planting operations commence, the fie’d in which the 
cane is to be cultivated is divided into ridges separated by channels 
at distances of 2^ to 3 feet, depending upon the soil and variety of 
cane. The mature tops of the crop, are used as seed material. The 
usual practice is to plant the setts in furrows. The setts arc generally 
planted half an inch below the soil in continuous line. For about 
a fortnight the channels are flooded once in 4 or 5 days until the 
buds grow into shoots. The irrigation is regulated during germina¬ 
tion. In about 10 days time after planting sprouts appear. About 
a third of the sprouts emerge within 2 weeks. By about the 5th 
week the germination is complete. Weeding and hoeing, filling up 
of gaps, trenching and earthing, wrapping and propping, ‘trashing’ 
and removal of late shoots are the important cultured operations 
after planting. The cane is harvested by cutting close to the ground 
with a sharp knife. The trash is removed with a sickle. Both the 
trash and bagasse are used as fuel. The cleaned cane is sent to the 
lugar factory or is milled for jaggery making. 

There are schemes of sugarcane development in the District. 
Use of improved seeds and quality seedlings, application of correct 
doses of manure, adoption of improved metliod of cultivation such 
as using of optimum seed rate, sowing in lines, adopting of timely 
plant, protection measures and harvesting at the proper stage are 
advocated under those schemes. 

Cotton :—This is the most important industrial crop of the 
District and the District is one among the important cotton growing 
districts of the State. In 1960-61, the area under the crop in the 
District was 87,079 hectares or 215,178 acres against the normal 
area of 78,420 hectares or 193,780 acres. The area under the crop 
has considerably increased in recent years. In 1950-51, only an 
area of 126,115 acres were under cotton. In 1960-61, the area had 
increased by more than forty per cent. 

The following table shows the varieties of cotton grown in the 
District and the area under each of them in 1960-61 :— 


Area in 1960-61. 

Variety. .a , . . 




In acres. 

In hectares. 

Madras American Cambodia 


32,432 

13,126 

Madras American Cambodia Uganda 


2,710 

1,090 

Karungantii K2 and K5 


1,66,418 

67,347 

Karunganni Ordinary 


0,838 

3,081 

Uppam 

•. 

3,774 

1,627 


Total 

215,178 

87,079 
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The entire area of Karungani or Desi cotton crop is grown 
during winter season (Octobcr-April) purely as a rain-fed crop 
while the major area under the Americans is cultivated 
as an irrigated crop during summer season extending from March 
to August in the tank-fed rice lands supplemented by well irrigation. 

Karunganni-Cottons .—Forming part of the Southern Tinnies 
area, the black soil area of this District grows Desi cottons known 
in trade as Tinnevellies or Karunganni. The normal area under 
Desi cottons in Ramanathapuram District is placed at about to 2 
lakh acres against 5 to 6 lakh acres under this crop in the State. 
This variety here is generally sown broadcast in October-November 
with the break up of the North-East Monsoon. The harvests are 
completed by about April and yields ranging from 250 to 300 lbs. of 
Kapas, per acre are obtained. The main features followed in the 
cultivation practices are (a) using seed rate of 15-20 lbs. per acre ; 
{b) growing cotton pure or mixed with a subsidiary crop like 
coriander or blackgram or tenai in rotation with cumbu or fodder 
cholam ; and (c) giving hand weeding and hoeing operation once or 
twice by way of intercultivation. 

There is great scope for improving the cultivation practices 
followed by the farmers growing Karunganni cotton in increasing 
the yields of their crop. Improvement in the method of sowing, 
nature of preparatory cultivation, manuring practices and after 
cultivation practices are some of the important aspects investigated 
by the Department of Agriculture and recommendations for adop¬ 
tion to improve the yield of the rain-fed Karunganni crop. 

The improvement work on Tinnevellies cotton was started at the 
Agricultural Research Station, Kovilpatti (Tirunelveli District), in 
the first decade of this century and Karunganni Cotton strains 
Company-2, Company-3, A-10 and C-7 constituted the early releases 
followed by strain K-1, a re-selection from C-7 released in 1935. 
This strain was popular for a few years, but was found unsuitable for 
certain tracts and was also susceptible to wilt. This was replaced by 
an improved strain K-2 in 1948-49. By about 1957-58, it had 
spread to cover about 74 per cent of the total area of Karunganni 
Cotton in the District. Further work continued in the Scheme for 
the Improvement of Karunganni Cotton started in 1949, resulted 
in the evolution of a cosmopolitan strain K-6(Panduan)with alround 
improvement and suited for cultivation both in the Southern Tinnies 
area and Central Karunganni tract of the Black soil region of 
Madras State. It was distributed fo: general cultivation in the 
tract during 1956 -57 and is spreading in the tract. Further improve¬ 
ment work towards the evolution of still superior strains is also 
under way for catering to the needs of the tract. 

American Cottons .—It is to the enterprise and initiative of a few 
pioneers at Virudhunagar, early in 1905, that we owe the introduc¬ 
tion of Cambodia Cotton from Indo-china into this State. The 
success of Cambodia cotton under irrigation and its adaptability 
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for being raised as a cold weather or winter-sown crop (in Puratasi 
Pattam) has made it one of the major cash crops of Coimbatore 
district as also parts of Salem, Tiruchirapalli and Madurai districts. 
Likewise, the cultivation of Cambodia cotton as an irrigated summer 
crop (in Masi Pattam) owes its origin to some enterprising ryots in 
Srivilliputtur and Rajapalayam area and dates back to about 1920. 
From a modest beginning of a few hundred acres, the cultivation of 
Cambodia cotton in the summer season has now extended to about 
75,000 to 80,000 acres in the tankfed rice lands of Ramanathapuram, 
Tirunelveli, Madurai and South Arcot districts as well. The practice 
of growing two crops of Cotton, viz., one in the winter and the other 
in summer season of the same year in Madras State is a unique 
feature peculiar to this State. The cotton grown in the summer 
season is known in the trade as " Rajapalayam Uganda ’ and is 
reputed for its excellence and valued very much for spinning higher 
counts of yarn ranging from 40 s to 50 s H.S.C. 

In the Summer Cambodia tract of Ramanathapuram extending 
over nearly 30 to 32 thousand acres, the crop season extends from 
March to August after the harvest of paddy in the rotation. The 
seeds are sown broadcast at the rate of 20 to 25 lbs. per acre after one 
or two ploughing, and covered by working the country plough and 
irrigated. Normally, the crop receives 8 to 10 irrigations at an 
interval of 8 to 10 days depending upon the rainfall. By way of 
^ter cultivation the crop receives one or two weeding with hand hoes 
between the second and fourth week after sowing and a mammatty 
hoeing and earthing up when five to seven weeks old. On an average, 
yields ranging from 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of kapas per aers are obtained 
depending upon the seasonal conditions. Improved practices have 
also been recommended by the Department of Agriculture for adop¬ 
tion by the farmers of the Summer Cambodia Cotton. 

The early growth and development of cotton in Summer Cam¬ 
bodia Tract is known to owe much to the successive spread into this 
area of the improved strains evolved by the Agricultural Department 
for cultivation in the winter season area. The list of strains that 
were under cultivation in succession in this tract during the different 
stages in the previous year are as given below :— 


Strains. 

Year 

of 

extension. 

Kapas 
yield 
lha. per 
acre. 

Staple 

length 

inch. 

Ginning 
per cent. 

H.S.G. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Co. 2 . 

1930 

600 

30/32' 

34 

34’b 

920 . 

1936 

800 

30/32' 

34 

34’s 

Co. 3. 

1940 

900 

1' 

37 

44’« 

MCTJ. 1 

1944 

1,000 

1-1/32' 

34 

46’3 


99-6—16 
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Cambodia cotton was taken up by the Agricultural Department in 
1946 when the Long Staple Cotton Scheme was launched at the 
Agricultural Research Station, Palurin the South Arcot District with 
a view to evolve long staple cottons of 1 L, ” and suited, specially 
for cultivation in the Summer Cambodia tract of Ramanathapuram, 
Tirunelveli and Madurai districts. Subsequently, the venu of work 
was shifted to the Cotton Research Farm, Srivilliputtur in 1950, 
a centre more suited for the breeding work for Long Staple Cottons 
of superior quality in view of the congenial agro-climatic features 
obtained here. The above scheme was implemented for a period of 
10 years between 1946 and 1956 with full financial assistance of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. As a result of intensive research 
wo k carried ouc under this scheme, a new strain MCU.2 was 
evolved and released for general cultivation in 1954 in the tract. 
This strain MCU. 2 now under cultivation in the major area of the 
tract in this District is very popular with the cotton growers by 
virtue of its all round superiority to earlier strains. As the best 
quality cotton available now in India, this strain is the pride of the 
Research Centre at Srivilliputtur, bringing prosperity to the growers. 

The previous work of ten to twelve years at this centre has not 
only provided ample evidence of fruitfulness of Summer Cambodia 
tract of Madras State but also indicated the immense potentiality of 
the breeding materials left over in the long Staple Cotton Scheme 
for further improvement in response to the demands and opportuni¬ 
ties of the tract which is in a state of rapid development. Rightly 
and fully realising the value and the useful scope of the work at this 
stage towards further improvement of Summer Cambodia cotton, 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee sanctioned in 1956, the Extra 
Long Staple Cotton Scheme now functioning and placed the work 
of this scheme at this centre on National importance. It is thus one 
among the three important centres in India chosen for the production 
of superior quality cotton. The scheme has for its objects the evolu¬ 
tion of a strain of G. hirsutiim with 1/', staple and capable of 
spinning 50’s H.S.C. and therefore belongs to the special category of 
a scheme entitled to get financial assistance in full for a period of 
15 years from the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

As a result of intensive breeding work carried out so far under 
this scheme, new f remising strains like E.L. 192 and 0892-B showing 
definite improvement in quality over MCU.2 while being nearly 
equal for yield have been evolved and taken to district trials for the 
first time during 1962 summer season for testing their adaptability 
to the tract, 'I'hcse trials are to be repeated for two or three more 
subsequent seasons for deciding definitely the suitability of any one 
of these for distribution and large scale cultivation in the tract. 

Besides, a large volume of useful breeding materials offering scope 
for all round improvement are undergoing tests in the various stages 
of trials, under the scheme. Along side, the basic hybrid materials 
ritned uiiucr an intensive hybridisation programme incorporating 
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the refined techniques like ‘back crossing’ and “convergent selection” 
have accumulated and are available for further exploitaiion towards 
improving yields besides combining carliness and jassid lesistence 
of the adapted strains while retaining their belter quality and ginning 
per cent. It is for pursuing such breeding work with defined objec¬ 
tive on a more elaborate and intensive scale, that the State Govern¬ 
ment have since sanctioned recently the expansion of the present 
farm of acres to 20 - 25 acres with a laboratory. The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee has provided additional facilities of staff 
and equipment. 

Seed Multiplication Schemc'.—T\ic scheme of seed multiplication 
of the American long staple Uganda cotton was introduced in the 
Srivilliputlur Taluk in 1948. The Department of Agriculture found 
this Taluk best suited for the multiplication of this variety of cotton. 
The irrigation facilities, climatic conditions, the soil, etc., of this 
area are suitable for the cultivation of this strain. Originally the 
multiplication of MCU.l cotton seeds was introduced in 1948. But 
in 1955, the strain MCU.l cotton was replaced by strain MCU.2 
cotton which is admitted to be the best amongst the long staple 
American Cotton produced in the Indian Union. With the intro¬ 
duction of the improved strain MCU.2 cotton for seed multiplication 
in this area, the scheme was entrusted to the Srivilliputlur Co¬ 
operative Marketing Society. During February 5,51,022 bags of 
MCU.2 cotton seeds were transferred to the society by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department for distribution to 561 ryots. The particulars of 
seed farm area, quantity of kapas received and seeds procured by 
the society since 1955 are detailed below :— 

Nnvibiir Kumbi:r Actual Kapns Quantity Quan- 
of of area received of tity of 

Year. ttcxil villages, covered in seed. seeds 

farm by the qarnUds. pro. 

ryots. scheme. cured. 


1958 




r.s.s 

19.59 




S28 

i9<;o 




S-tL 

1961 





1902 




749 


73 

5,226 

11,571 

10,804 

8,209 

72 

5,970 

17,057 

15,987 

9,478 

66 

e.-sos 

12,457 

13,598 

8,012 

61 

5,579 

14,857 

15,193 

6,666 

60 

6,074 

16,375 

10,936 

10,060 


Uppam: —Uppam variety is grown only to a small extent in the 
District. In 1960-61, only 1,527 hccta es were under this crop. 
While the crop Kanmgatmi yields we, in years o ' good rainfall, 
Uppam, on the other hand fares better when the rainfall is scanty 
or ill-distributed. 


Cambodia cotton is an exhausting crop. It needs heavy manur¬ 
ing of the field. The manure applied 'o dry land is about five 
cartloads per acre, but wet and garden lands are very heavily manured 
with farmyard manure and salt. The cotton seed is prepared for 
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Sowing by rubbing it with a paste of cowdung and mud so that the 
frizz clings to the seed. The seed is then dried in the shade. 
Generally, the seeds are sown in lines 3 feet apart. The distance 
between the plants in the line, however, depends upon whether the 
crop is raised pure or mixed, the fertility of the soil, level of manuring 
and availability of irrigation. The sowing of cotton is timed in 
accordance with ihe nature of the preceding crop. If cholam is 
a preceding crop, cotton is sown early in September and if ragi is 
the preceding crop, the sowing of cotton is necessarily delayed 
and the cultivators try to offset the adverse effect on yield by adopt¬ 
ing a heavier seed rate and closer planting even upto 3 inches. 
After sowing, the crop generally needs no attention except occa¬ 
sional weeding till December, when irrigation is necessary in the 
absence of rains. Arrangements are also made for irrigating the 
crop at intervals of about 8 to 10 days. The cotton boUs begin 
to burst early in February. Picking continues till April. A second 
flush follows in June. The average irrigated yield of Cambodia is 
271 lbs. of lint per acre whereas the rain-fed Cambodia crop yields 
only about 100 to 125 lbs. of lint per acre. The average ginning 
percentage o!’ cambodia varies from 30 to 35 per cent. 

The boll of Karmgami begins to burst by the middle of March. 
Picking goes on till the middle of May. If there are good rains, 
a second flush follows and picking continues in July or even later. 
The average yield of Karunganni is 100 lbs. of lint per acre. The 
harvest of uppam begins 2 or 3 weeks later than Karmgami. 
Uppam does not give a second flush. The average yield in normal 
season is 65 lbs. of lint per acre. After harves ing is over gene¬ 
rally the picking is dried in sun and stored in a dry place. The 
farmer disposes of the picking by conveying them on to a ginning 
factory or selling them out to a local dealer who calls for it. 

The cotton of the District is usually ginned in the District itself 
at places lik; Virudhunagar, Sattur and Rajapalayam. 

Drugs and Narcotics :—Drugs and narcotics are raised in the 
District only to a small extent. In 1960-61, an area of 275 hectares 
(679 acres) were under drugs and narcotics, against the normal 
area of 401 hectares or 990 acres. The following are the important 
drugs and narcotics grown in the District :— 

Area in 1960-61. Normal area. 


Crop. 
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In acres. 

1 



In acres. 

In ’hectares. 

In hectares. 

Cinchona 


•• 

39 

16 



Senna 


•• 

•• 


30 

12 

BetelvineB 


•• 

601 

203 

430 

174 

Tjlpfic'oo 

« t 

. . 

138 

66 

sao 

IM 



Betelvine is the major crop grown in the District under the 
classification o' drugs and narcotics. The cultivation of this 
creeper requires a great deal of care and attention. This is a highly 
specialized crop and is generally in the hands of persons who possess 
a sp^.ial knowledge of it. The vines are grown from stump 
cuttings 8 to 12 inches in length. The vines grow fast and send 
out many shoots. The pickings are generally done once a week. The 
varieties of betelvine grown in the District are Karpoomm, and 
Nattuvethilai. The Karpooram variety is tender, light, and small 
in size. The other variety Natiuvelhilai is slightly dark in colour 
and large in size. In the District large areas under betelvine 
are found in the taluks of Sivaganga, Sattur and Ramanathapuram 

Tobacco is another important narcotic group in the District. 
It is grown in the Sattur Taluk largely. It is a transplanted crop. 
The nurseries are raised in well-drained ferti'e soils and in low water 
table, commanding good irrigation. Transplanting of tobacco 
seedlings is taken up generally after soaking them in rain or in 
water. Usually the spacing of planting ranges from 1 to 3 
feet depending upon the type of soil. Furrows are made to form 
parallelograms with sides 1| to 3 feet apart. Cattl: manure is 
generally used. Tobacco seedlings are removed carefully from 
the nursery and transplanted at the corner of parallelogram, two 
together. The weaker of the seedlings is removed at a later stage. 
After transplanting, the plants are watered thrice a day fbr 
about 3 days until the plants establish themselves. The methods of 
harvesting the leaves depend upon whether the tobacco is used for 
making beedi, cigarette, or cigar or for producing snuff. In the case 
of selected tobacco, mature leaves are cut when they are yellowish 
in colour. The leaves usually cut in the evenings are stored in 
the barn till next day morning and are allowed to dry in air over¬ 
night. The cure of the leaves are done in specially constructed 
structures where the temperature is adjusted in an appropriate way 
in order to produce the best colour. The tobacco leaves that are 
dried in the sun are cured periodically by spraying over the 
heaped leaves a solution of gur and myrobalan till the leaves develop 
a complete dark reddish colour. 

Agricultural practice of the District:—GemraWy speaking, the 
agricultural practice of the District does not present any peculiar 
feature. As in other districts, it follows the seasonal conditions. 
The major portion of the arable area is dry land. Manuring is 
done before ploughing and sowing or transplantation as the eaie 
may be. Manure is almost invariably applied to wet and garden 
lands and rarely to dry lands. Black soils are better manured 
than red soils. The manures used generally consist of cattle dung, 
house sweepings, ashes, tank silt and green shrubs ; groundnut 
cakes and fish manures are also used on a normal scale and bone 
meal and pigs ’ dung are being tried on wet lands in parts of Srivilli- 
puttur and Sattur taluks. Cattle and sheep penning is done on 
lands which are considered to need special manuring. Kolin j 
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Avarei, Lab-lab and Virali are the green manures commonly used. 
Daincha is also becoming popular in certain areas as it is found 
suitable for use in reclaiming saline soils. It is also used as green feed 
for cattle during the summer monihs. The use of other manures 
such as oi!“Cakes, phospiialic manures and fcr'dlisers are also 
becoming popular among the ryots of the Distr.ct. Country 
ploughs are used commonly for ploughing. They are relatively 
of a larger size I'or the black cotton area of Satlur, Srivilliputtur 
and Aruppukkottai laluki,. Black soils are ploughed deeper and 
oftencr than red soils, the former about five times and the latter 
three times. Sowing is done by hand. The improved iron mould 
board ploughs and the drill set for the sowing of cotton and cumbu 
in n.'.s are a .o becoming popular in the Dislrici. 

Generally speaking, the months of September to December 
are bu y months for sowing in the District. The period August- 
September (corresponding to the Tamil month of Adi) is considered 
as the best season for sowing dry crops, but the actual sowings 
are regulated by the seasonal conditions of the particular year. 

The District mainly depends upon seasonal rains for agriculture. 
The summer showers of February, March or April bring in fresh 
supplies to the irrigation tanks. These supplies and he rains are 
taken advantage of to g ow short crops or second-crop paddy 
on wet lands calkd Kodal or Kar cultivation and the Masipattam 
crops of gingili and co ton. These are harvested between June 
and August. The early showers of the south-west monsoon prop 
up these ci ops and are usci ul for ploughing the lands not occupied 
by crop.s. The lands in black-cotton areas get iV quent ploughings 
after each rain in these months and ihe ground thus prepared 
becomes a good soil for subsequent sowings. With the early rains 
of August .he main sowings called AdipaHam cultivation begin 
on dry lands. This is con.ddered to be the best sowing for yielding 
a good crop in due lime under other no;mal conditions. The 
south-west monsoon does not however benefit the coastal and eastern 
ialuks of the District appreciab y. The rains in this season, 
are useful only for ploughing and the actual sowings are therefore 
poslponed to the monihs of September -D cember. The soil in 
this area being sandy or redioam o: a mi.\lure of both is better 
fitted to withstand the rain of w nter than the other kinds of soil 
and therefore the dry crops and the unirrigated paddy sown in this 
season p osper well under normal onditioni. The main wet 
cultivation begins on'y atter October when with ihe breaking of 
th nordi east monsoon ihe tanks begin lo have supplies. The 
Kalam paddy othe wise called pi Itanain crop is raised during this 
month. The ryots eagerly look for l.ght rains in .tenuary to he’p 
these crops lo put forth the good »ars of co n. For a first-rate 
season the e should be some rain in almost every mon.h and this is 
specially so in this tract which i. unaided by the other natural 
facihtiei conducive to successful agricuitu eThe area under 

K Govemmc'iit of Madras ; A Statistical Atlas of Madras proviaoe (1S>40-41 
MO, pp. 768-781. 
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second-crop cultivation is not large in the District. The net area 
sown in the district ni 1960-61 was 1,440,071 acres or 582,777 
hectares. The area sown more than once in the District during the 
same period was 117,471 acres or 47,538 hectares only. 

Agricultural seasons' ‘—^Thc main season for agriculture in the 
district is Septembcr-Ociober for almost all crops. The following 
are, however, the exceptions 

(a) January-March—Second crop paddy and Irrigat'd cotton. 

{b) Irrigated gioundnut is raised throughout the year. 

(c) March-May—Irrigated cholam and summer ragi. 

(d) December-January—Chillies and gingili. 


Types of crops grown 

in the District:^—Tht following are 

important types of crops 

grown in the District :— 

Paddy 

Irrigated and semi-dry. 

Oioluni 

.. Irrigated for grain and dry for fodd 

Rajij 

Irrigated. 

Cuiiibu 

.. Irrigated and dry. 

Cotton 

Oo. 

fSugaiT.ano 

Irrigat ed. 

Coooaiiut 

JJo. 

Groundnut . . 

.. Irrigated and dry. 

Gingili 

. . . . Go. 

Gusto !• 

Do. 

Chillies 

Irrigatod. 


Irrigation:—ThQ District has no perennial source of water-supply 
either by way of supplies from rivers or from big storage reservoirs. 
The chief irrigat'On sources are the Vaigai, the Vaippar and the 
Arjunanadhi, besides a few hill streams and a large number of rain-fed 
tanks. Wells are also to a considerable extent used for irrigation. 

The total net area irrigated in the district in 1960-61 was 
642,648 acres or 260,072 hectares. The percentage of net area 
irrigated to the net area sown works out to 44-6. The following 
table shows the area irrigated by the various sources of irrigation*. 

iVei artia It'riyal^d, 


Source of irriyation. 

Acres. 

fleclures^ 


(!) 

(^) 

(3) 

Govornmont canala 
Private canals 
Tanks 

. 

. 1,05'.) 

! 5,71,S'JS 

429 

2,31,401 

Wells- 

Tubo-wolla - 
Solo irrigation 

Other sources (i.o. 

, spring, chau.iols, otc.] 

. 69,.570 

) .. .. 207 

28,15S 

81 



Total .. t‘]2,i>4S 

260,072 






i Director of Agriculture, Madras* 

: Seasoii and Crop Xi.>porfc for tho yoar 1930-31 pp. 
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From the table above it may be seen that the major source of 
irrigation in the district is tanks, and the next source in order of 
importance is wells. The area irrigated by canals is considerably 
low and that irrigated by ‘ other sources ’ is negligible. 


The Rivers, Streams and Canals. 

Rivers, Vaigiii, Gutidar, Manimuthar, Palar, Vaippar, and 
Arjmanadhi traverse the plains of the district. Except the river 
Vaigai, which gets some summer inflow, the lemaining rivers are 
benefited only by the North-East Monsoon and maximum floods 
occur during November, which is the peak irrigation period in the 
District. These rivp;s and streams feed a number of tanks 

Canals'. —A number of canals take off from the rivers Vaigai, 
Manimuthar, Gundar, etc. These feed several tanks all along their 
course. But no control exists at the head of these canals. During 
rainy seasons, ryots throw cross bunds or Korambu as they call it, 
in the parent stream o hold up water before it could be led into 
channels. This in iga ion practice has been in vogue since a very 
long time.'U- Most J of the channels have silted up and require 
d epening, widening and n novation. Over the years some have 
lost their identity and it has become difficult to distinguish them 
on ground. 

The Rivers, Streams and Canals described: 

The Vaigai enters from the Madurai Taluk into Sivaganga Taluk 
of ihe Ramanathapuram district. It flows through Manalur, 
Ti uppachetti and Manamadurai in that taluk, into the Paramagudi 
taluk and flows past Partibanur, Emaneswaram and Paramagudi. 
It then flows into the Ramanathapuram Taluk. It is finally dammed 
by a big masonry dam surmounted with falling shutters to fill 
h.' Ramanathapuram Big Tank. The surplus of this tank as well 
as the surplus from this anicut empties into the Palk Passage near 
Alangulam to the south of Devipatnam. 

There are about 96 canals which take off from the rivei 
Vaigai. The river fills about 374 tanks with a total ayacut of 108,562 
acres in the Sivaganga, Pa amagudi, Mudukulattur, Ramanatha- 
puiam and Tiruvadanai taluks of the District. 

There are three big channels known as the upper Nattar Kai 
the Lower Nattar Kal and the Kalari Kal. 

The Upper Nattar Kal takes off from the Vaigai on its left 
flank nca Konnappenendal (Paramagudi Taluk). It is 20 miles 
long and feeds a number of tanks and finally falls into the Ariya- 
ko iia Tank iTiiuvadanai Taluk). 

The Lower Nattar Kal also takes from the left of the rive^ 
and enters the .ight flank end of ihe Rajasingamangalam Taluk. 
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The Kalari Kal takes off on the right and after feeding a number 
of tanks on the way, feeds the Kalari Tank near Utharakosamangai 
in the Ramanathapuram Taluk. 

There is a scheme under the Third Five-Year Plan for 
modernising the Vaigai channels at an estimated cost of Rs. 263 lakhs. 
Most of ihe channels from the Vaigai have no head sluices. The 
open heads permit an uncontrolled flow into the channels 
often causing breeches. There is no regulation of supplies according 
to the extents irrigated by the channels or according to the demand. 
The tanks which were in the old Zamindari areas were not kept 
upto standards. There are no sluices or surplus works for them. 
Consequently the ir.igation in the ower reaches of the river suffers 
badly and there is a gap of about 20,000 acres in cultivation. Under 
the proposed scheme, the channels are to be modernised and the 
tanks restored to standard. 

Under the scheme, it is proposed to construct iwo anicuts 
one at Tiruppuvanam and another at Paramagudi and a regulator 
at Parthipanur. Channels will be excavated on either side of the 
anicuts and the regulator and the several e.xisting channels will be 
served through new head sluices. The scheme will not only assure 
equilable and adequate upply to all the existing channels and tanks 
but will also result in saving of large transmission losses through 
the w'ide sandy bed of the Vaigai river, and the waters so served will 
be very useful for the ayacut in the lower reaches. By the proposed 
scheme, a gap of 20,000 acres will be biidgcdand assured supply 
will be made to the existing ayacut. By bringing the gap and 
establishing the existing ayacut, the extra food production that 
may be achieved may be about 19,400 tons. 

Other Rivers: —The other rivers are capricious and uncertain ; 
though extremely violent at times they are rarely in flood for 
more than a few days at a time. They feed many irrigation tanks 
and the water that thi.y supply is fully utilised. The best irrigation 
sources are the Vaipar, ihc Arjunanadhi and (he Nikshapanaclhi. 

The Panibar :—The Pambar formed by the surplus flows of tanks 
in Pudukkottai flows through the Tii uppattur and Tiruvadanai 
taluks. It then flows along the boundary of Arantaiigi Taluk 
(of Thanjavur District) with the Tiruvadanai Taluk and falls into 
Palk Bay. 

The Tirumanimuthar. —Ihis is a small and uncertain stream. 
It rises in the Melur Taluk of the Madurai District and attains 
greater importance in the lower reaches. It flows eastwards and 
enters the Tiruppattur Taluk of the Ramanathapuram District 
and flows past Tirukoshtiyur. It receives the Polar on the right 
and enters the Tiruvadanai Taluk and falls near Vattanam into the 
Bay of Bengal. 
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Its supply channels feed the Triyur Tank in the Tirupattur 
Taluk. It is k lovvn as the Virusslaiyar in tae lower part of its 
course in tlie firuvadanai taluk. 

The Palar.—T\\Q Palar is a hill stream which rises near Ayyalur 
in the Tiruchirapalli district. It ilows through tiv; Pudukkottai 
region of the Tirappatiur Tuluk and falls into the Maniinuthar 
on the left at Kallupatti. 

The Saritgcini'. —-The Sarugani rises in the northern corner of 
the Sivaganga Taluk and Hows through this Taluk into the southern 
portion of the Tiruppatlur Taluk. It then Hows for a short distance 
along the boundary of Tiruvadanai and Sivaganga taluks and 
flows through the Tiruvadanai Taluk and falls into the sea at 
Annakudi. 

A channel taking off from it on the right feeds the Rajasinga* 
mangalam Tank at its left Hank. 

The Gmdan—The. Guiisiar rises just north-west of Aruppukkottai 
in the Madurai district and flows south eastwards from the Tiru- 
mangalam Taluk of the Madurai district into the Aruppukkottai 
and Mudukulattur taluks of the Ramanathapuram District and 
ends in the Sayalkudi Tank, the surplus of which flows into the 
gulf of Manar, four miles to the south of Sayalkudi. It gets 
the drainage of a number of tanks of the Aruppukkottai Taluk and 
its supply channels feed 15 tanks including the ICamudi Tank. 
The supply channel of this tank is known as the Gundar channel ; 
it takes above the anicut at Kamudi and feeds a chain of tanks 
and ultimately falls into the Kalari tank in the Ramanathapuram 
Taluk. The Kalari Tank is also fed by a channel from the Vaigai, 

A channel known as the Namyana Cauvery takes off from the 
river two miles above Tiruchuli and runs south eastwards almost 
parallel to the main river. Its channels feed a number of tanks 
in the Paramagudi and Mudukula.tur taluks. 

The first five miles of this channel are not even traceable on 
the ground as it has been encroached upon and cultivated by ryots 
The existing Naryana Cauvery channel has been drawing water only 
from an earthen bund across the Sokkan Oda‘ with which it joins. 
This bund gets washed off during the Hoods. 

The Sokkan Odai falls two miles lower down into the river 
just above the off-take of the Mandalamanickam Supply Channel 
which exclusively feeds the Mandalamanickam tank. 

The Gridhamai- —The Gridhamal rises near -'Jaiamahh hilis 
about five miles west of Madurai. 1 runs through the Madurai 
Town, Sivaganga and Aruppukkottai taluks and joins the Gundar 
ia the Muduku attur taluk. 
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It carries the drainage of the upper reaches of the Vaigai 
but does not touch it at any place. It feeds some tanks in Sivaganga 
Aruppukkottai and Mudukulattur Taluks. 

The Vaippar -.—The Vai])par formed by the drainage of 5 small 
rivers including the Nikshcpanadi in the Vaipar basin in Sankarankoil 
Taluk and the drainage of a large part of Srivilliputtur and Sattur 
taluks, enters the Tirunelveli District, and the Sattur Taluk of this 
District. About 14 miles to the east of Sattur, it re-enters the 
Koilpatti Taluk of the Tirunelveli district and falls into the sea 
at Vaippar in that District. 

It receives practically no benefit from the North-East Monsoons. 
It is subject to tumultuous floods and in the greater part of the year 
its bed is completely dry. It feeds a number of tanks, including 
a major tank, the Nenmeni Tank. 

The Arjunanadhi:~Tht Arjunanadhi has its source at the foot 
of the ghats. It flows through the Srivilliputtur and the Sattur 
taluks and falls into a tributary of the Vaippar. It also feeds a 
number of tanks. 


Dams- 

The Periyar System :—The Periyar river has its origin on the 
western slope of the Western Ghats at an altitude of 5,000 feet 
above M.S.L., and flows westwards to the Arabian Sea. A masonry 
Dam 2,095 feet long and 155 feet high was constructed in 1893 
across this river in the erstwhile Travancore State limits at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet so as to form a reservoir. The water thus 
impounded was diverted into the river Vaigai through a foreshore 
cutting and a mile long tunnel into the plains of the Madurai District 
on the eastern side of the Ghats. The water so diverted is picked 
up at a regulator across the Vaigai near Perunai, 24 miles from 
Madurai. The Periyar main canal and irrigation channels taking 
off from this regulator form the Periyar irrigation system and 
benefit an extent of about 150,000 acres in the districts of Madurai 
and Ramanathapuram. 

However, the above achievement was not sufficient to the 
ever growing needs in the agricultural and industrial sphere. 
It was found that the entire run off from the Periyar catchment 
was not tapped for utilisation by the Periyar Dam. There was 
still surplus water to an average ranging from 273 m. eft. to 37,253 
m.cft. overflowing the Periyar Dam, going waste into the Arabian 
Sea. Moreover, the long great fall of 1,200 feet below the exit 
of the mile long tunnel in the foreshore of the Periyar lake attracted 
attention for generation of power. 

Investigations were therefore carried out for the assessment 
of the surplus water and also for a power project for utilising the 
great fall. After prolonged negotiations with the Government 
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of the erstwhile Travancore State, the Periyar Hydro-Electric 
Project took concrete shape. It was sanctioned for execution by 
the Government of Madras in 1954. Under this scheme the 
existing irrigation tunnel of 5,887 ft. in length was widened from 
92 sq. ft. to 152 sq. ft. of cross sectional area, a forebay dam at the 
exit of this tunnel was constructed and another power tunnel 4,188 ft. 
long with a cross section of 150 sq. ft. and with a discharging 
capacity of 1,600 cusecs, was also constructed. This power tunnel 
enters the surge shaft from there penstock pipes take off with a capacity 
of 400 cusccs each. However, now only three penstock pipes have 
been installed and provision has been made for the installation 
of a fourth one later on. The head available for power development 
is 1,263 ft. and the total installed capacity in the ultimate stage 
as envisaged will be 150 M.W. Thus the water will be drawn from 
the Periyar Lake throughout the year for power purposes instead 
of during only nine months for irrigation purposes as done hitherto. 
A subsidiary reservoir was therefore found necessary to impound 
and store the tail race water during the non-irrigation season. This 
reservoir will also be helpful to store the surpluses that occur at 
Periyar Lake during the monsoon. This necessitated the con¬ 
struction of the present Vaigai Reservoir not only to help towards 
the successful working of the Periyar Hydro-Electric Project but 
also to bring in new areas under irrigation. In addition, the 
reservoir is designed to store to the extent possible the surpluses 
of the Vaigai that go waste into the sea for the benefit of the 
existing Vaigai ayacut in the Ramanathapuram District which is 
about 1,14,000 acres. 

The vaigai System; 

Vaigai is the legendary river of the Pandyan kings and for ages 
its waters were extensively used for irrigation in the Madurai and 
Ramanathapuram districts. By itself, its fiows are poor but the 
off season power flows from the Periyar lake lends it a new value 
for service. The Vaigai has its source in the Western Ghats on 
the eastern slope at an altitude of 5,000 feel above M.S.L. and in 
a valley next to Vairavanar Valley into which the waters of the 
Periyar lake flow through the foreshore tunnel. After traversing 
about 40 miles in thick forest and carrying in its wake tributaries 
such as Polar, Koraliar etc., it enters the plains before joining the 
Suruliar which, in its higher reaches, is joined by the Vairavanar 
carrying the Periar Lake waters. After receiving the tributory 
Suruliar and then Theniar, the Vaigai river reaches the dam site 
running about 8 miles from the confluence of the Suruliar. 

The present Vaigai dam (1959) is the outcome and it is set in 
an excellent way to get the most out of the waters of both Vaigai 
and Periyar at all times. The Dam across the river Vaigai completed 
in the year 1959 is located at a jilace about 4^ miles north-west 
of Andipatty Railway Station in Madurai-Bodinaickanur Railway 
line and about 6 miles as the crow flies South-east of Periyakulam 
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Town in the Madurai District. The site is about 40 mlies west of 
Madurai City. It is connected by regular public buses both from 
Andipatty and Periyakulam. Below the dam site, the Vaigai river 
runs about 20 miles before the Peranai Regulator across the Vaigai 
is reached. At this Peranai Regulator, the Periyar Irrigation system 
main canal takes off to irrigate an area of 1,50,000 acres. Below 
this regulator the Vaigai river irrigates about 1,14,000 acres through 
numerous tanks served by inundation channels taking off from 
the Vaigai through open heads. The river finally empties into 
the Ramanathapuram Big Tank and the Palk Bay. 

Scope and Cost of the Prp/cct:—Along with this lake goes a 
new canal, 17^ miles long and some extensions to the Periyar 
System, both serving some 22,800 acres in an otherwise dry area. 
Incidental to the scheme but no less vital to the area is the assured 
supply to over 1,28,000 acres of old irrigation as well as water 
supply to the Temple City of Madurai. The following details 
about the Dam may be of interest;— 

Length of the Dam .. .. .. 11,675 ft. 

Maximum height .. .. .. .. Ill ft. 

Full reservoir level .. .. .. 916 (plus) (MSL). 

Gross capacity . . .. .. .. 6.878 m. eft. 

Length of Tirumangalam Canal .. 17} miles. 

Area irrigated .. .. .. .. 22,818 acres. 

Old Vaigai ayaout stabilised .. .. 1,28,000 acres. 

The Reservoir will impound the water thus drawn through the 
Periyar lake during the summer months about 4,000 Mcft. and 
also the flood water of the Vaigai river about 2,800 Mcft. when it 
goes to waste and then issue for irrigation of the Periyar Delta 
and for the ayacut of the Vaigai river respectively. In addition 
to the above, 20,384 acres of new areas comprising of (1) 10,384 
acres in Tirumangalam Taluk for raising a short crop, (2) 7,000 
acres in the Sivaganga Taluk for raising a long crop and (3) 3,000 
acres of hard cases in the existing Periyar Delta, will be brought 
under irrigation. 

The area in the Tirumangalam Taluk is irrigated by a new canal 
designed for a length of 17 miles and 6 furlongs. The area in the 
Sivaganga Taluk will be served by improving the existing Shield’s 
Kals and Lessees’ Kals. 

Tanks :—The District may aptly be described as “ The Land 
of Tanks ”. There are 3,824 irrigation tanks in the District. 
Of these, 1,768 tanks are with ayacuts of 100 acres or more and the 
rest (2,056) of the tanks have ayacuts of less than 100 acres 
The topography of the District is well suited for the construction 
of large number of tanks. The irrigation system in the District 

^ Soaaon and Crop Keport for the year 1960-61 Op. dt. 
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consists of a number of minor tanks fed partly from their inde¬ 
pendent catchment and partly from the diversion of river waters 
and jungle streams through canals. 

A special feature of the tanks in the District is their construc¬ 
tion in series. The surplus water escaping over the weir from 
one tank feeds the tank lower down and so on. Not only the surplus 
water escapes into it but the irrigation water from the fields under 
the upper tank, also flows into the lower tank. The “tanks in 
series” have both advantages and disadvantages. The one ad¬ 
vantage is the residual water after irrigation, which would other¬ 
wise go waste, finds its way into the lower tank. The main dis¬ 
advantage of the tanks in scries is the breaching of the whole system 
during heavy rains. If due to excessive floods any tank in the 
chain breaches, the tank lower down is unable to bear the strain 
of the rushing waters from above and it also breaches. This 
continues on and the whole system downstream of the first breached 
tank breaches. The tanks in old Zamindari area were by and 
large the property of the Zamindars. The tanks being the property 
of the Zamindars, the cultivators were not directly interested in 
their proper-up-keep and maintenances. Also since the Zamindars 
did not have any direct interests of cultivation they also did not 
pay much attention to their maintenance. Consequently the irri¬ 
gation works deteriorated and eventually some went out of use 
completely. Neither the then Government nor the Zamindars 
in the past paid any real attention to these works. Therefore 
on the eve of the first Five-Year Plan period, the Government imme¬ 
diately took up the question of restoring the tanks. 

The Ramanathapuram Big Tank :~(Ramanathapuram Taluk) : 
Into this tank the Vaigai empties itself. Tt has 8 Irrigation sources 
with a total ayacut of 4,500 acres. It surpluses through (i) a weir 585J 
feet long with 45 falling shutters T high (ii) a combined weir and 
Calingula 1,013 feet long with 21 vents of 4’ width with sill at 2’ below 
F.T.L., (iii) surplus sluices of 11 vents with sill 8-2’ below F.T.L., at 
left flank and (iv) a nine vented surplus 7.38’ below F.T.L. 

The surplus at the left flank flows into the sea. The surpluses 
from the right flank flow into the Sakkaraikottai Tanic. 


Kajasingatnangalati! Tank —(Tirnvadanai T'aluJc):—It is twenty one 
milesliom Ramanathapuram and receives, supplies from tYic Lower 
Nattar Kal which takes olT from the Vaigai at its right flank and 
a suply channel from the Sarugani at tfic left flank. It is one of the 
■biggest tanks in the District. Its bund is 13 miles long and has 
two masonry weirs at either flank. It has got 19 sluices and irrigates 
4,500 acres. Its bunds have been strengthened and the sluices 
have been repaired at a cost of Rs. 26,000. 



Marnad Tank-. —(Sivaganga Taluk):—It is three miles south of 
Tiruppachetty. It is one of ihe biggest tanks in the District. It is fed 
by supply channels from the Vaigai and has a registered ayacut 
of 5,000 acres. It had not been repaired for the last 20 years 
and the bund was in a precarious condition. The actual cultivation 
was only about 4,500 acres. The bund has been recently repaired 
at a cost of Rs. 14,000. 

Kattikulam Periyar £/■/- -(Sivaganga Taluk) :—It is a mile from 
the Muthanendal Railway Station. It has a bund four miles in 
length. It receives supplies from a Vaigai channel and has anayacut 
of 3,900 acres, of which only 3,800 were being cultivated on an 
average. It has been repaired at a cost of Rs. 18,000 the entire 
ayacut is being successfully cultivated. 

Emeneswaram Tank —(Paramagudi Taluk)‘- -It is a mile north 
of Paramagudi on the other side of the Vaigai and receives part of 
its supplies from a channel from the Vaigai. It is 3 miles long 
and has a registered ayacut of 2,579 acres. Its bund has been 
strengthened and provided vdth shutters to the vented 
outlets at a cost of Rs. 17,000. 

Kalari -(Ramanathapuram Taluk):—It is five miles south of 

Ramanathapuram Tank. It receives part of its supplies from the river 
Vaigai and the other part from the Gundar. It has a registered 
ayacut of 2,086 acres. Its bund has been repaired and some minor 
repairs have been done at a cost of Rs. 11,300. 

NetlurTank —(Sivaganga Taluk): It is eight miles south of Mana- 
madurai and is fed by supply channels from the Vaigai and has an 
ayacut of 2,021 acres. The tank bund and two of its sluices 
have been repaired. 

Sakkaraikottai TWe- (Ramanathapuram Taluk):—It is just 
south of Ramanathapuram Tank and has a registered ayacut of 
1,462 acres, lis bund lias been slvcngtliened, lire breaches closed 
and the sluices repaired at a cost of Rs. 27,340. 

Kanur -(Sivaganga Taluk);—It has an ayacut of 1,329 acres. 

An estimate of Rs. 38,200 was sanctioned for constructing a head 
sluice of 3 vents of 5' -f 4' with screw gearing shutters in double 
tiers to control the supply to the channel at times of high floods, 
thereby protecting the supply channel and the tank. It was expected 
to benefit an extent of 600 acres under Kanur and other tanks. 

Tninjarai Tank (Aruppukkottai Taluk : It is ten miles northwest 
of Parthibanur and is fed by a supply channel from the left bank 
of the Gridbjir.al Nadi (a trihutory of the Gundar) and has a 
registered a;,acut of 1,251 acres. It has been repaired. 

Kambukudi Tank--{MuAukuiTAMr Taluk):- It is supplied from 
a channel from the masonry anicut across the Gundar and has an 
ayacut of 1,250 acres under 7 masonry sluices. Its channels 
have been deepened; tlic bund ha.'> been streng hend to standards 
and a new weir has been built at a cost of Rs.63,440. 
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Parlhibanur (Paramagudi Taluk):—It is ten miles from 

Paramagudi and gets its supplies from channels which take off directly 
from the Vaigai and has a registered ayacut of 1,242 acres. Its bund 
has been strengthened and sluices repaired at cost of Rs.17,000 

Melaiyu Tank —(Paramagudi Taluk): It is three miles north-west 
of llayangudi and gets part of it. supplies from a supply channel 
branching off from the Salaigramam channel which takes off from 
the Vaigai. It. bund has been strengthened and the repairs also 
done to the high weir and construction of 3 new sluices has been 
also completed. 

Anikulam Tank —(Aruppukkottai Taluk):—It has a registered 
ayacut of 1,223 acres. Its bund has been strengthened and the 
sluices and surplus weir has been repaired at a cost of Rs.22,050, 

llayangudi Tank —(Paramagudi Taluk):—It is seven miles from 
Paramagudi and has a registered ayacut of 1,067 acres. It receives 
supplies from the Salaigramam supply channel, the Vaigai and 
from the surpluses of Nettur Tank. Its bund has been strength¬ 
ened and the sluices repaired at a cost of Rs. 13,500. 

Uruvatti Tank- (Tiruvadanai Taluk):—It is two miles south of 
Sarugani and receives part of its supplies from the Sarugani river 
The repairs to its bund and sluices have been taken up on an esti¬ 
mate o Rs.67,000 and the work is in progress. 

Piramanur Tank —(Sivaganga Taluk):—It is five miles south of 
Tiruppuvanam and receives supplies from a channel from the Vaigai. 
Its sluices have been repaired to enable it to hold water to its full 
capacity. 

Minor Irrigation Tanks: —There are 5,016 Minor Irrigation 
Tanks in this District, of which 273 are in the Sattur and Srivilli- 
puttur taluks and the remaining in the other taluks of the ex- 
zamindari area. Most of the tanks are rain fed. 

Wells: —There were in the District in 1960-61, 30,365 wells used 
for irrigation purposes only. Of this 100 (Masonry 3, and Non¬ 
masonry 97) were Government tanks and 30,265 (Masonry 29,721 
and Non-masonry 544) were private tanks. Besides these, there were 
1,541 wells used for domestic purposes only. 6,038 wells were not 
in use during the same period. There were 67 tube wells in the 
District. The 30,365 wells in the District irrigated an area of 
28,158 hectares or 69,579 acres of land, which were solely dependent 
on well irrigation. Besides this, an area of 9,994 hectares or 24,696 
acres of land were also under well irrigation, supplementing 
recognized sources of irrigation. The number of wells supplement¬ 
ing recognized sources of irrigation was 7,366. There were also 
22,999 wells having independent ayacuts. The percentage of area 
irrigated by wells having independent ayacu s to the total net 
area irrigated in the District during the same period worked out to 
10,8 per cent. 



The Srivilliputhw Taluk has the largest number of wells useu 
for irrigation. 

Food Production Drive and Improvement op Irrigational 
Facilities in the District. 

Never beforj in the history of irrigation in the District, has 
Government attention been so much focussed on the improvement 
of irrigation sources, as it was with in the first two Plan periods. 
With the advent of the Grow More Food Campaign in the State, 
a Division was formed at Sivaganga in the year 1949-50 for carrying 
out repairs and improvements to all the irrigation sources in the 
District. 

At the time of taking over of the two major estates in the District, 
it was found that most of the tanks were in neglected condition. 
The need for renovation of these tanks were keenly felt. Upto the 
end of 19o5 repair works costing Rs, 91.57 lakhs were taken up 
and 635 works were completed at a cost of Ks.44‘41 lakhs. Sources 
taken up before April, 1953 were classified as “Tank Improvements. 
Scheme Works”, while those taken up later were termed “Special 
Minor Irrigation Programme Works”. During the year 1950, 
the Sivaganga Division was attached to the Special Public Works 
Department circle to renovate all the tanks which breached during 
the unprecedented floods in 1955 to bring the aflected sources to 
pre-cyclomc condition. 

After the tanks were restored, the regular Food Pioduction 
Division at Sivaganga was revived in November 1957 
to renovate the tanks to T.R.S, Standards. Initially the activities 
of the Division were confined to the SivanganoU and Tiruppattur 
taluks. In February 1958, the Special Minor Irrigation Programme 
was extended to the entire District. Subsequently, taking into 
consideration the large number of cx-zamin sources to be tackled, 
another Division was formed at Devakotiai in March 1959 with 
jurisdiction over, Paramagudi, Ramanalhapuram, liruppatluf 
and Thiruvadanai taluks. Jurisdiction of the Sivaganga Division 
was revised to include Sivaganga, Mudukulattur, Aruppukkottai 
Sattur and Srivifliputtur taluks. Subsequently in 1901, the Special 
Minor Irrigation Programme works in Sattur and Srivilliputtur 
taluks were handed over to the Pubhc Works Department. Plencd 
the present Sivaganga Division has jurisdiction over Sivaganga* 
Mudukulattur and Aruppukkottai taluks only 

The activities of the Food Production Divisions are-.’— 

1. Investigation of Irrigation sources, 

2. Grouping of tanks and fixing up bas n, 

3. lixecution of special repairs to sources, 

4. Investigation of schemes, and 

5. Maintenance of major sources. 
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At first detailed investigation of the tanks under question la 
done to fix up proper full tank level that could irrigate the full 
registered ayacut without undue foreshore submersion. Proper 
standards are suggested for the bund and masonry sluices and weir 
are also proposed. 

Fixing up the flood discharge by proper grouping of tanks la 
also done and suitable weirs are suggested and estimates prepared. 

Based on the proposals, the tanks are restored to the designed 
standards. The field work consists mainly of earthwork to bund, 
construction of sluices and weirs. 

Basin-wise studies are also conducted and various schemes 
are put up for economic utilisation of the various streams in the 
District. 

In addition to the Special Repair works mentioned above, 
all the maintenance works in respect of major tanks with ayacut 
of over 200 acres in the taluks are also being attended to by the Food 
Production Divisions. 

The taluk-wise and basin-wise details of works completed and 
the schemes in progress in the Sivaganga Food Production Division 
are detailed below: 

Sivaganga Food Production Division. 

Sivaganga Taluk: —The main rivers in this Taluk are the Vaigai 
and Uppar. There are 74 major tanks with a total ayacut of AS,119 
acres and 1,456 minor tanks with an ayacut of 93,546 acres. So far 
365 tank works have been completed at a cost of Rs. 37-87 lakhs. 

River Vaigai :—^There are 32 Supply Channels taking oflf from 
River Vaigai and 73 tanks fed by this channels. Against the 73 
tanks, works on 40 have been so far completed. 

River Uppar. —Two schemes have been proposed on this stream, 
the Pillur and Seikalathur. The Pillur Anicut Scheme is in progress. 
This scheme is to benefit 1,348-10 acres at a cost of Rs. 1*99 lakhs. 
About 10 miles down stream of the Pillur Anicut Scheme is the 
Seikalathur Scheme designed to benefit 2,186*81 acres and the cost 
of the scheme is Rs. 8-00 lakhs. This scheme is under investigation. 

River Gridamal: —Three schemes have been proposed on the 
Gridamal, one in the Sivaganga Taluk and the other two in the 
Mudukulattur Taluk. The scheme proposed to the Sivaganga Taluk 
is the Kattanur Anicut Scheme. It is proposed to benefit 3,330-52 
acres at a cost of Rs. 5-50 lakhs. 

Periyar System: —^There are about 30 tanks fed by the Periya^ 
system through supply channels. Out of this, 17 tanks were investi' 
gated, 11 tanks are in progress and two tanks are under investigation* 
Repairs to supply channels are being attended to by the Vaigai- 
Periyar Canal Division. 
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MUDUKULATim TAtUKi 

The main rivers in this Taluk are Paralaiyar, Gridamal and 
Gundar. There are 42 major tanks with an ayacut of 16,426 acres 
and 486 minor tanks with an ayacut of 17,603 acres. So far 
188 works have been completed at a cost of Rs. 16’63 lakhs. 

Parlaiyar Basin :—^An outlet at a cost of Rs. 3'91 lakhs is under 
construction at the entrance of Gundar channel. Only one scheme 
Is to be taken up for investigation at the olf take of Keelathooval 
supply channel which is proposed to benefit 2,200 acres. The 
cost of the scheme is Rs. 8'00 lakhs. 

Gridamal Basin :—In the Mudukulattur Taluk two schemes have 
been proposed, the Kalhkulam Anicut scheme and Abiramam 
Anicut scheme. The Kallikulam Anicut Scheme will benefit 
1,030*56 acres at a cost of Rs. 2-58 lakhs. The work on the Abiramam 
Anicut scheme which feeds the Abiramam Tank has been 
completed. The scheme benefits the Abiramam Tank with an 
ayacut of 1,092-57 acres. The cost of the scheme is Rs. 1 11 lakhs. 

The Gridamal falls into the Raghunatha Cauvery and a suitable 
outlet at the crossing has been provided at a cost of Rs. 2 00 lakhs. 

Gundar Basin :—Four schemes are proposed on the river 
Gundar, two in the Mudukulattur Taluk and two in the Aruppuk- 
kottai Taluk. In Mudukulattur, the schemes proposed are ; (1) The 
Narayana Cauvery Scheme and (2) The Raghunatha Cauveiy 
Scheme. 

The Narayana Cauvery Scheme consists of (1) the construction 
of an anicut at the head of Mandalamanickam Supply Channel 
and (2) the excavation of supply channels to feed a series of tanks. 
Excavation of channels below the Kamudi Aruppukkottai Road is in 
progress. This scheme is expected to benefit 3,287-86 acres and to 
cost Rs. 10'25 lakhs. 

The Raghunatha Cauvery Scheme consisting of renovation of 
the existing channel with necessary outlets have been taken up 
and are in various stages of progress. This scheme is to benefit 
4,969-58 acres and to cost Rs. 27-73 lakhs. 


Aruppukkottai Taluk: 

The main rivers in the Taluk are (1) Terkar and (2) Goundanathi. 
There are 38 major tanks with an ayacut of 18,990 acres and 492 
minor tanks with an ayacut of 35,916 acres. So far work on 91 tanks 
have been eompleted at a cost of Rs. 18-66 lakhs. 

Goundanadhi:~-An anicut near Sevalpatty village {Mallanginar 
Scheme) is proposed at a cost of Rs. 7 lakhs to benefit 1,116*84 acres. 

tO-fl--16A 



Therkar River .—^An anicut has been proposed near Kariapatty 
to feed the Chatrapuliankulam Tank. The work is in progress. 
It is expected to benefit 510*45 acres and to cost Rs. 1-15 lakhs. 

Devakottai Food Production Division. 

As already observed, this Food Production Division with one 
Executive Engineer at Devakottai was formed in March 1959 with 
jurisdiction over Paramagudi, Ramanathapuram Tiruppattur, and 
Tiruvadanai taluks. The following works were undertaken by this 

Division. (The figures in brackets indicate the cost of the schemes.) 


TiBtrVADAirAj Tai,t«. 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

1, Kajasingamangalam Tank Project {R». 26,00,000) Approved by Government 

2. Oouatruotion of anieut aoross Manimuthar Do. 

rivor to feed Sirugambiyur and other tanks 
in Paganux village (Rs. 6,40,000). 

I. Construction of a bed dam across Viruaulaiyur Conatruotion. in progrose. 
near Eluvankottai village to feed Anju- 
kottai supply channel and renovation of 
the channel, etc. (Rs. 8,20,000). 

4 . Construction of aniout across Manimuthar Work in progress, 
river near Hanumanthakudi village to feed 
Kappalur Tiruppakottai and Mangolakudi 
supply channel (Rs. 10,10,000). 

6 , Construction of an anieut across Thonnat Estimate sent to Govenimont 
river near Vilavadiendal village to food for approval. 

Unjanai and Chettivayai tanks. 

(Rs. 1,10,000). 


TratrePAirtra T.u.T7z;. 


(1) 

(2) 

I" Construction of a bed dam aoross Vlmsulaiyar Investigation vork oompletad. 
to feed Tirupattur Big Tonlt (Rg. 8,60,000). 

9 . Construction of a dam across Virusulaiyar 
to feed Avanathi, etc., tank in Tirupattur 
Taluk (Rs. 1,36,800). 

Work nearing completion. 

9 . Construction of a bed dam aoross Palar in 
Kalapoor village in Thiruppattur Taluk 
(Rs. 1,05,000). 

Do. 

4 . Construction of a bed dam Muzhxmeeran 
aniout aoross TJppar in Emgatupunari village 
(Rs. 1,60,050). 

Do 

6. Bajakkal and Feria Vaikkal Scheme 
(Ra. 1,32,000). 

Do. 

6. Construction of an aniout across Manimuthar 
river to direct water into Vadamavali Tank 
supply channel (Bs. 3,36.000). 

Do 
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PA-BABrAOtrDI TaUDT!: 


(1) (2) 

1. Repair! to Koothangal ohamiel system Approved by Gk)vernin«afi. 

(Rs. 7, 89,000). 

2, Renovation of Venunatha Udayarkai supply Do. 

ohanual (Rs, 1,87,000). 


S.M.I.P. (Investigation) Division. 

For Sattur and Srivilliputtur (Tirunelveti). 

There are two Sub-divisions for attending to the investigation of 
Special Minor Irrigation Programme Works, one at Sattur and 
another at Srivilliputtur in the Ramanathapuram District. These two 
•ub-divisions are under the control of the Executive Engineer, 
S.M.I.P. Investigation Division, Tirunelveli. 

The following works have been taken up for execution by the 
Regular Ramanathapuram Division, which have been investigated 
by this Division 

Works Undertaken by Ihe Ramanathapuram Division for execution. 


Nams of work. 

E»Umat*4 

Amount. 

(1) 

(2) 

SAITtrB XALtrs, 



RS. 

1, Ne-sr Tank in Vottilayanrani. 

2.00,860 

2. Sivagnanapuram 

48,000 

1, Nattaramangulam 

73,000 

4. MaUayanaickanpatti 

1,20,000 

0. Alainpatti 

1,26,000 

fl, Pulveipatti 

69,000 

7. Alagapuri 

67,000 

8. Ayyampatti 

2,40,000 

9. Muthalanaiokenpattl 

2,38,000 

10. Nallamuthanpatti 

66,200 

11. New Supply Channel to Mettumalai Tcuok .. 

13,000 

IJ. Restoration of Thattampatti Tank. 

66,000 

it. Nalli Big Tank. 

80,000 

14. iLoproveroenta to Vendakulam » 

36,000 


SBrroujpuxTOi Taivk. 

1. gnndftrapandiyan Tank . 1,84,300 

2, Special repairs to Pudukulam .. ,. . 18,000 


1. Snndarapandiyan Tank . 1,84,300 

2, Special repairs to Pudukulam .. ,. . 18,000 
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SCHEME EOR WHICH DETAIL HAS BEEN COMPLETED 


(1) (2) 
Sattub Talo*. 

M. 

1. Forming a new tank in llntbuawamipuram .. .. 2,60,000 

2. Construction of an aniout across Vaippar near Sankara- 6,67,000 

natbam. 

5, Forming a new tank in Mathisari village .. .. 1,62,000 

4. Forming a now tank in Kammapatti.. .. . . .. 2,46,000 

6. Forming a new tank in Keelathiruthangal .. .. .. 60,000 

6. Forming a now tank in Vallampatti .. .. .. .. 3,50,400 

7. Converting the existing check dam into a tank in Kottai- 22,000 

patti. 

8. Forming a new tank in Banduvarpatti .. .. .. 33,000 

0. Forming a new tank in Gomangipuram ,, .. 63,000 


SaiTnjxrtrm?* TaitJit. 

1. Forming a new tank in Thsnkarai Village .. .. .. 2,68,000 

2. Diversion of Kayskkudiar to feed nine tanka in Sivakasi and 1,33,000 

Edirkottai firkas. 

3. Forming a reservoir across Pillavskkal .. .. .. 62,00,000 

4. Improvements to Pirakudi tank . 48,600 


SoiTBMBe rOn which PEBnUratABT nrVBSTtOaTIOH ms BWnV OOMmHTBD. 

SarmiiPD'n'trB Tixti*. 


1. Improvements to Kuppankulam . 30,800 

2, Improvemonts to Padikasuvaithankulam. 1,05,00':' 


SaiTtm Taxuk. 

1 , Improvements to Thlruthangal big tank .. .. 1,65,000 

2. Converting the existing Mudukundam into a masonry anient 36,000 

near Karisalkulam village across the river Sivalapeti. 

I.Forming a new tank in Meenampatti .. .. .. 41,700 

4, Renovation of Vi jay aramaperi Tank . 1,39,000 

6 . Forming a new tank near Puliparaipattl village . . 36,000 

6. Forming a reservoir near Verabakottai .. 0,20,000 

7. Forming a new tank near Qovindanallur . . 88,000 


Uood Protective Worksi —^There are many villages on the banks 
of rivers which are affected by floods. One Sub-Division was formed 
in 1960 to investigate 'he flood protective works to the river Vaigai 
and Vaippar and other tributaries. The following 24 schemes have 
been investigated. This sub-division is under the control of the 
Executive Engineer, S.M.I.P. Division, Tiiuchirapalli. 
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OT fi^oD rrorja owve vtorks sobeh in vesttoated ar thm Dmiiojr, 


( 1 ) ( 3 ) 

u. 

1. Formation of Flood banka to the rivet Vaigai in Karendal 00.000 

and Therivalur village limits in the Ramanathapuram District, 

I, Forming Flood banka to the river Vaigai in Valasai village 1,43,000 
limits in Paramagudi Tank. 

I. Forming Flood banks to the river Vaigai in Pullangudi Viilago S0,000 

limits in the Ramanathapuram District. 

4. Forming Flood banks to river Vaigai in Keelayakudi village 80,800 

limits in the Ramanathapuram District. 

B. Forming Flood banka to the river Vaigai in Mudalur village 10,800 

limits in the Ramanathapuram District. 

8. For providing flood banka to the river Vaigai in Faramagodi 83,800 

village limits in the Paramagudi Taluk. 

T. Providing flood banks to the river Vaigai in Moyyannendal S,000 

village limits in the Paramagudi Taluk. 

8 . Forming flood bunks to the river Palar in Kalapur village 1,63,000 

limits in vho Tirupatiur Taluk. 

9. Forming flood banks to the river Vaigai in Sewur village 67,800 

limits in the Paramagudi Taluk. 

10. Providing flood banks to the river Manimuthar in Naickau- 18,800 

nandal village limits in the Sivagauga Taluk. 

II. Forming flood banka to the river Virusuliar in Eluvankottai 8,000 

village limits in th • Tiruvudanai Taluk. 

18. Forming flood banks to the river Upper near Perakottai 39,000 

village limits in the Sivaganga Taluk. 

18. Forming flood banks to the river Vaigai in Manamadurai 48,000 

Panchayat Union. 

14. Forming flood banks to Manakudi smd Manakudi village 68,000 

limits in the Tiruvadanai Taluk. 

18. Forming flood banks to the river Arjuna in Tiruvadampattl 17,200 

and Appaneri village limits in the Sattur Taluk. 

16. Forming flood banks to the river Sarugani in Sankam village 20,000 

limits in Timvedanai Taluk, 

n. Forming flood banks to the Vaipar in Alagapuri in Padanendal 81,800 

and Sattur village 1 imits in the Sattur Taluk. 

18. Forming flood banks to protect Anbunagarom village in 4,000 

the Sattur Taluk. 

19. Forming flood bonks to the river Manjakollai in the Parotna- 08,000 

gudi Taluk. 

to. Providing flood banks to river Vaigai to protect Andipatti and 1,30,000 

Selavandan village in Nilakottai Taluk. 

31. Forming flood banks to the Mekkavayal village in the 66,000 

Tiruv^anai Taluk. 

ti. Providing flood banka to river Vaippar to protect the 8,600 

Siuduvampatti village in the Sattur Taluk. 

23. Forming flood banks to the river Manimuthar in Eriynr 48,000 

village in tho Tirupattur Taluk, 

24. Forming flood hanks to the river Mianimuthar on the right 20,800 

side of Veppanltulam village limits in tho Tiruveidanai 
Taluk. 


These may have to be executed after getting sanction. 
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Desilting-cum'-reclamation scheme :-—One Assistant Engineer with 
his headquarters at Sriviliiputtur is attending to the Dcsilting-cum- 
Reclamation work in the entire Ramanathapuram District. The 
Executive Engineer, (D.C.R. Division), Madras has control over 
this Sub-Division. Investigation of certain tanks requir ng Desilt- 
ing- cum- Reclamation in the District is being undertaken by this 
Sub Division. 

Improvements to tanks and other sources:—Extremely significant 
results have thus been achieved during the first and second Five- 
Year Plan periods and the following table shows the achievements 
of the food production divisions in the District in recent years:— 


financial 

Year. 

Number of 
worke 
saneiioned. 

Ettimated 
coat in 

Ha. 

Number 

complfleii. 

Area bent' 
filed. 

- Additional 
expenae 
anlicipated. 






HM. 

(i) 



(4) 

(51 

(«) 

1958-59 

120 

20,84,941 

49 

l,905-76 

876-76 

1959-00 

570 

62.40.049 

258 

7,961-31 

6,930-76 

1960-61 

666 

53,34,969 

270 

7,048-01 

7,290-23 


Besides th: above, the following expenditure was incurred 
by ihc Revenue Department on Minor Irrigation Works, 


Year. Amwnt rpem in 

il.I. Source. 

(1) W 

1958- B9. 4,11,984 

1959- 60 9,19.5Se 

1900-01 . IS,33,266 


Soil Conservation :—Soil conservation is a comprehensive term 
that includes all improved measures that are taken for the proper 
land utilsation and exploitation tothe possible extent without at the 
same time depleting the soil. Thus soil conservation measure 
Include good land husbandry, all land improvement measures to 
prevent soil erosion and conserve moisture and also provision of 
irrigation and drainage measures wherever necessary. 

The problem of‘soil erosion’ has presented itself in varying degreei 
from the time when man first turned the top soil to grow food. But in 
modem times the problem has become accentuated with the increasing 
intensity of cultivation. ‘Soil erosion’ is the loosening of the soU 
from its bed and its transportation from one place to another by 
the action of wind or water in motion. Soil erosion is of two kinds, 
geologic erosion and accelerated erosion. Under natural conditions, 
vegetation retards transportation of soil material and acts as a check 
against excessive erosion, A certain amount of erosion that 
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takes place slowly, is coinpensated by the formation of soil by natural 
weathering processes. Thus geologic erosion does not disturb 
the natural environment. On the other hand accelerated erosion 
occurs in cleared or cultivated lands, where the natural balance 
existing between soil, its vegetational cover and climate is disturbed 
by cultivation. It removes surface soil at a much faster rate than 
soil forming processes can build it up. This type of erosion seriously 
affects land economy and required to be combated by energetic 
mea..ures. When compared with other States, the erosion problem is 
not, however, very acute in the districts of the Madras State. The two 
agencies that cause soil erosion are wind and water. Their velocity 
or how largely determines the magnitude ofthe erosion. The topo¬ 
graphy particularly the gradient and the nature of the soil also play 
an important part in influencing the degree of erosion. When dry 
soils without cover are exposed to wind, wind erosion results. Wind 
erosion is not, however, as extensive as water erosion. This type 
of erosion is the most serious and extensive. 

Soil erosion is largely a man-made problem caused by the misuse 
of land and the removal of its natural vegetative cover. Therefore 
the basis for all soil conservation measures is the realization of the 
natural limitations on the uses to which land may be put and the 
application of these limitations in land utilisation. This fact is now 
widely realised and plans for the better utilisation of land are now 
being understood as an essential part of all agricultural develop¬ 
ment. Erosion control measures aim at preventing surface run 
off and securing soil stabilisation. Steps are taken to clothe 
the land with natural vegetation and to preserve the growth. The 
important remedial measures now adopted to prevent or reduce 
surface run off include contour bunding, mixed cropping, crop 
rotation, etc. The most important way of preventing soil erosion 
practised is ‘contour bunding’. ‘Contour bunding’ prevents surface 
run off, enables the retention of more moisture in the field, increases 
sub-soil water and raises the water table leading to the development 
of copious springs and the raising of water level in wells. The con¬ 
tour bunding method has been practised from time immemorial. 
Recently the practice has been made more scientific, leading to better 
eflfciency. Rotation of crops is also another important remedy to 
reduce soil erosion. Apart from reducing erosion, it maintains 
soils fertility. This method is also extensively practised. 

The following are among the benefits that accrue from the 
execution of soil conservation schemes: 

(a) Prevention of progressive loss of productive soil. 

(b) Disposal of excess water without causing soil erosion. 

(c) Increase in crop yields. 

(d) Proper utilisation of lands according to its capacity. 

(e) Permanent improvement to agricultural lands. 
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(f) Protection of tanks and reservoirs In the catchment 
against slit accretion to some extent. 

(g) Improvements to the water table in the weUs in and around 
the bunded area. 

Because of the various benefits accruing, there is popular demand 
in all the districts of the State for the execution of soil conservation 
schemes. Accordingly one soil conservation scheme has been 
functioning in the Ramanathapuram District from May, 1962 with 
headquarters at Aruppukkot ai. During the years 1962-63, 1963-64 
and 1964-65, 2,328 acres, 4,005 acres, and 6,150 acres of lands 
respectively have been covered in ihe District under the soil conser¬ 
vation scheme. 


OTHER AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING SCHEMES IN THE DISTRICT. 

Agricultural engineering which has come to have a recognized 
place in Madras Agriculture, has also shown considerable progress 
in the District in recent years. 

During the pre-independence period and in the past, the agri¬ 
cultural engineering activities of the Department of Agriculture 
was being administrated by the Distriert Agricultural Officer, Sattur 
for the entire Ramanathapuram District. On 1st April 1968, pumping 
and boring branch under the control of the Director of Industries 
and Commerce, Madras was tagged on with the Agricultural En^- 
neering Branch and was placed under the control of the District 
Agricultural Officer, Sattur, so far as Ramanathapuram District 
was concerned. On 31st July 1959, the administrative function besides 
technical supervision of eng neering activities by the Assistant 
Agricultural Engineer (Inspection ) Madurai over Madurai, Rama¬ 
nathapuram, Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari districts was extended 
and the engineering activities till then under 'he control of the Dist¬ 
rict Agricultural Officer, Sattur was transferred to the control of 
the Assistant Agricultural Engineer (Inspection), Madurai. 

The entire engineering activites including pumping and boring 
work in both the districts of Madurai and Ramanathapuram with 
headquarters at Madurai was under the control of the Assistant 
Agricultural Engineer (Inspection), Madurai till a separate Assistant 
Agricultural Engineer for Ramanathapuram District was sanctioned 
in January, 1961. The delimitation of the territorial jurisdiction 
of the Assistant Agricutltural Engineer (Inspection) Madurai over 
Ramanathapuram district was also ordered and the bifurcation of 
the Engineering activities in the entire Ramanathapuram District 
under a separate Assistant Agricultural Engineer (Mechanical) 
was given effect to and the new office started functioning with effect 
from 1st April 1961. The office of the Assistant Agricultural 
Engineer (Mechanical), Ramanathapuram, now functions with 
headquarters at Sivaganga. 
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The initial formation of this office was ordered to cater to the 
needs of agriculturists by hiring the oil engines and tractors and 
bulldozers which was followed by the hire purchase schemes of 
oil engines and electric motor pumpsets and tractors. Then this 
had an expansion with Filter Point Tube Well Scheme. From 
1st April 1958 onwards Pumping and Boring Branch was added 
which consisted of hiring of hand boring sets, power drills and rock 
blasting units. Now in addition, schemes for sinking of sub-artesian 
wells and supply of otto frames have been tagged on. One River 
Pumping Scheme at Vadamalapuram Village in the Sattur Taluk is 
also functioning and starting of another scheme in Nenmeni village 
is in progress. 

Totally about 130 numbers of bores have been sunk by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department after taking over from the Industries Depart¬ 
ment from 1st April 1958. In the Karaikkudi area of the Tiruppattur 
Taluk sub-artesian springs have been tapped. 

There are now two Assistant Agricultural Engineers in the 
District-one a'. Sivaganga and the other at Aruppukkottai. They are 
in-charge of the Agricultural engineering activities of the District, 
They distribute oil engines, electric motor pumpsets and tractors 
under the Hire Purchase Scheme to the needy ryots. They also give 
tractors and bulldozers under the Hiring Scheme for ploughing and 
levelling. 

The various agricultural engineering schemes operated in the 
District are briefly described below : 

Tractor Hiring Tractors and bulldozers are hired 

to the ryots for agricultural purposes. 

Tractors Hire Purchase Scheme -.—Tractors are supplied under the 
hire purchase scheme. The maximum amount of loan is Rs. 20,000. 
The ryot should be solvent to 1J times the loan amount. He should 
pay an initial deposit of Rs. 1,000. The applicant should produce 
solvency certificate, encumbrance certificate and should mortgage 
his lands for IJ times the loan amount. There is a concession of 
50 per cent on stamp duty for mortgaging the lands. The loan 
amount with 5 per cent interest and 3 per cent is recovered in 7 
annual equal instalments. The deposit is adjusted in the final 
insia.ment. 

Sub Artesian Well Scheme :—Hand boring sets are given for boring 
inside the wells and power drills for ground bores. If the bores 
proved successful, loan is given towards the cost of sinking bore 
wells, purchase of pipes and fittings and also for pumping machinery. 
Ten per cent of such loan amount is treated as subsidy and the balance 
of 90 per cent alone is recovered in 5 equal annual instalments, 
The maximum loan amount is Rs. 6,000. 
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Filter Voint Schemes :—Where there is sufficient underground 
spring wi hin 25 feet from ground level and where the soil is coarse 
sand for about 10 feet within 25 feet from ground level, filter point 
is sunk and water is pumped direct from the filter point. For this, 
pumping machineries are given on loan. Cost of pumpsets, pipes 
and fittings and filter points are treated as loan and recovered in 
5 equal annual instalments. 10 per cent of the loan amount in this 
scheme is also treated as subsidy. The maximum amount of loan 
is Rs. 3,000. 


River Pumping Scheme :—^Wclls are sunk in the river beds or near 
the river banks. A minimum of 50 acres must be available on the 
river side for irrigation. A well is sunk and pumpset installed 
departmentally after getting willingness from the beneficiaries that 
they will agree to pay water charges. Water charges are colletced 
as follows:—5 per cent interest on the capital cost plus the actual 
running and maintenance cost will be recovered from the ben fi- 
ciaries. 

Community well Pumping Scheme :—^Wells are sunk in the porom- 
bokc lands where good springs can be tapped. There should be a 
commandable area of about 50 acres. The work will be done 
departmentally. The entire cost is recoverable from the bene¬ 
ficiaries under this scheme. 5 per cent interest, on the capital 
plus the deprec ation value plus the actual running and mainten¬ 
ance cosi will be recovered from the beneficiaries. 

Supply of Oil Engine and Electric Motor Pumpsets For Wells ;— 
This scheme was operated by the Agricultural Department till 
31st March, 1963 and this has now been handed over to the Board 
of Kevenue. Under this scheme pumpsets were supplied under hire 
purchase system to the rvots and the cost is recovered in instal¬ 
ments. 

The following details show the progress achieved in the varioui 
•chemes so far (upto 22nd December 1963) ; 


1. Total number of oil engines hired 

Area benefited 

2. Average number of Tractor worked por year 

Area covered by ploughing 

3. Average number of bulldozers worked por year . . 

Area levelled 

4. Number of oil engines supplied under hire purchase 

scheme to open wells. 

Number of electric motors supplied 

6. Number of oil engines supplied under filter point icheraea. 
Number of oleotrio motors supplied under filter point 
Bcbeme. 

6. Number of oil engine supplied for bore wells 

Number of electric mot ors supplied 

7. Total number of bores sunk . • •• ... 


22 

1,760 acre*. 

0 

34,S60 ooraa. 

4 

1,650 acres. , 
204 

416 

641 

6d 

4« 

70 

1*0 
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8 . Number of hand boriiiK eet* iuued on hire .. 11 

8 . Number of power drills iesuod on hiro . . .. .. - 

to. Number of rook blasting units issued on hire .. 1 

II. Number of tractors supplied under hire puiohase scheme. 12 

IJ. Number of river pumping schemes 

II. (o) Amount of loan dLstributed for supply of oil engines Rs. 10,25,00 
and electric motor pumpsets for wells. 


(61 Amount of loan distributed for supply of oil engines Rs. 14,16,000 
and oleoti'le motor pumpsets for wells uudi;r filter 
point scheme. 

(e) Amount of 1 an distributed for supply of oil engines Rs. 2,40,0(X) 
and ulectrio motor prirupietf for wells under tractor 
hire purchase schema 

(4) Amount of loan distributed for supply of oil engines Bi. 2,87,000 
and oleoti'ic motor pumpset.-i for wells under sub- 
artesian well scheme 

(«) Sub artesian well schemejubaidy .. .. R«. 17,840 


Progress of Scientific Agriculture. 

Agricultural Implements and Farm Mechanization ; -Tillage is 
the manipulation of the soil by means of tools and implements to 
alter its structural relationships and provide conditions favourable 
for plant growth. Tillage perhaps is one of the oldest of agri¬ 
cultural arts and the problems of soil cultivation are not well 
understood even today. Generations of practical farmers have 
evolved by trial and error, methods of soil cultivation which have 
maintained soil fertility at an undiminished level. The tools and 
implements used for til'agc ar.; many and varied and considerable 
progr.ss has been made in recent limes in their design. Them on 
objects of tillage are: 

(i) to modify soil structure in a manner as to produce suitable 
tilth to a sufficient depth for germination of seeds and the subsequent 
growth of plants. 

(ii) to readjust the movement of soil moisture and soil air and 
ultimately regulate and modify soil temperature; 

(iii) to incorporate and mix manure, vegetation or organic 
matter for their rapid decomposition in the soil ; 

(iv) to destroy or suppress weeds ; 

(v) to render plant foods more available by the action of 
weathering agencies ; 

(vi) to promote favourable conditions for the development 
ofbeneficial soil organisms; and 

(vii) to destroy insect pests and diseases lurking in the soil 

The Ploughs Among aU agricultural implements, the plough 
is the most useful implement and the one most extensively used 
for field operations from very ancient times. The country plough 
consists of a wooden body to which is fixed an iron share, a shaft 
pole and a handle or stilt. The country plough, thus, is a very 
simple implement which could be easily fabricated and repaired 
in the rural areas by a local carpenter and a smith. The country 
plough dififers from the modem iron plough in two respects. Firstly* 
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the country plough makes a “V” shaped furrow and splits the soil 
and there is no inversion of the furrow slice. Therefore, it is 
necessary to plough field a number of times, atleast four times 
to stir the surface soil completely without leaving unploughed areas. 
Secondly, the country plough has no adjustment for varying the 
width of depth of the furrow as provided in modern iron ploughs. 
Inspite of these two disadvantages, the country plough has the 
important advantage in that it can be worked in a field even when 
it is slightly wet without much injury to the soil which is not 
possible with an iron mould board plough. The country plough 
has a light draught and therefore is also easily worked by the 
generally small sized village cattle. Further, the country plough is 
cheap and is easily fabricated and repaired and the raw materials 
necessary are also locally available. 

Country ploughs are designed in various sizes to suit different 
conditions of work. The ploughs used for wet puddled conditions are 
generally small and light while medium to heavy types of ploughs 
are used in garden and dry lands. 

The impact of western civilization and development of scientific 
agriculture, particularly after the industrial revolution in Europe 
and America have given our country some lead in the application 
of mechanical inventions to agricultural implements. The first 
iron plough was possibly introduced during the m.ddle of the 
19th century. The manufacture of iron mould board ploughs 
in India dates back to 1920, when Kirloskar Brothers in Kirloskarvadi 
attempted to design and manufacture the smaller types of foriegn 
ploughs. Coopers of Satara followed them. From 1930, several 
others started the manufacture of iron ploughs. There are also 
certain local fabricators in the Salem District who are manufactur¬ 
ing improved iron ploughs and other labour saving implements. 

The modern ploughs are of varied pattern. A typical mould 
board plough consists of the plough bottom and the plough 
accessories. The plough bottom is the real unit of the plough and 
consists of the real working parts to penetrate, lift and invert the soil. 
It is framed and built in the form of a three-sided wedge. The 
essential parts of the plough bottom are the frog, the share, which 
is the cutting edge of the plough, the landside which slides along 
side of the furrow slides and the brace, which holds all these parts 
together and gives rigidity to the plough bottom. The frog holds 
rigidly the share, landside and mould board. It is made of 
good tempered steel or sometimes of cast iron. The share is the part 
which helps the plough to penetrate into the soil and cut the furrow 
shce and hence it is the cutting edge of the plough. The landside 
is the part that receives and counteracts the side pressure due to 
the turning of the furrow slice on the mould board. It keeps 
the plough steady in the soil while ploughing. The mouldboard 
is a curved steel plate so fitted that it completes the lifting of the 
furrow slice cut by the share and then turns it over completely 
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ind leaves it lying at an angle of 45 degrees. The kind 
•if furrow slice that is turned by a plough is dependent upon the 
mould board which are of different forms. The plough accessories 
are the handles, the beam or shaft pole, the clevis and the coulter. 
Some ploughs have one or more wheels in addittion. 

Harrows After a field has been ploughed, the next step in 
the preparation of the seed bed is to break the clods and bring 
the field to the proper condition of tilth to receive the seeds. This 
is done by harrowing and cultivating and the implements used for 
this purpose are called harrows and cultivators. 

Harrows are of several kinds. When a few branches are 
tied together and drawn over the field, this constitutes brush 
harrow and is even now a popular harrowing equipment. The 
spike tooth harrow is made up of a number of tooth resembling 
spikes carried on a suitable frame. The peg tooth harrow is 
an indigenous edition of the spike tooth harrow. In this harrow 
a number of hard wood sharpened pegs are mounted on a wooden 
frame. It serves the same purpose as a spike tooth harrow. 
The blade harrow or the guntaka is the common name for a group 
of implements, wherein a mild steel blade of varying width and 
thickness is fitted to a frame which constitutes the main tilling 
part of the implement. The most common implement used for seed 
bed preparation, the guntaka, essentially consists of a long steel 
flat or blade of about 2 inches breadth and 4 to 6 feet length fixed 
on two projecting arms from a wooden beam are also fixed two 
poles which extend to the yoke for yoking purposes. When drawn 
by a pair of bullocks, the blade works at an angle to the soil 
surfaces, thus penetrating to a depth of one or two inches resulting 
in the stirring of the soil over the whole length of the blade. The 
depth of penetration could be varied by tying the harrow near or 
far from the yoke, a farther yoking resulting in deeper penetration. 
When yoked sufficiently near the draught animals and the yoke, the 
wooden beam and the blade are in a level with the soil and there is 
no penetration of the blade into the soil, the beam alone moves just 
over the soil. Such an adjustment is used for covering seeds 
behind the seed drill. 

The H. M. guntakas are the modern counterparts of the indi¬ 
genous implements. They are designed to provide a better range 
of adjustment for depth of working to facilitate the replacement of 
the blade for various purposes and for the provision of a strong 
iron frame to last longer. The H.M. guntakas are made in different 
sizes with varying widths of the iron blade. 

Cultivators generally follow the ploughs to break up the furrow 
slices and clods. A cultivator that is generally used in South India 
is the junior hoe. Though called a hoe, the junior hoe is an inter¬ 
cultivator. It is a light cultivating implement primarily designed for 
loosening the soil and eradicating weeds between rows of crops 



Tt has a light steel frame, which is approximately triangular in shape 
to which the cultivating tynes are attached. A wheel 
which regulates the depth of penetration has also a pair of handles 
for steering the implement. In all implements of this kind, 
there is a lever arrangement by which the frame could be broadened 
or narrowed to adjust cultivation width to the space between the 
rows of crops. The frame is collapsible and actually collapses 
when the space between the rows is narrow and expands for 
broader rows. The tynes being fixed to the collapsible frame also 
adjust themselves naturally parallelled to the work. 

The junior hoe is a general purpose implement that can be 
used for several purposes with suitable parts and adjustments. 
The tyne point is generally replaceable and the type of tyne point 
mentioned earUer could be fitted on for working. When the 
reversible shovel tynes are fitted, it can be used for intercultivating 
crops, covering seeds and manures more economically than the 
country plough. With a double mould board tiller attachment to the 
central back tyne or a furrower, the implement can be used for 
laying the land into ridges and furrows and also for earthing the 
soil to row crops. The hoes are drawn up and down the rows 
by a pair of bullocks or by a single bullock, if properly trained for 
the purpose. 

Other Implements :—Levelling of a field may sometimes be 
essential particularly when the field has to be irrigated for crop 
production. The buck scraper or earih scoop is a simple and 
efficient bullock drawn implement for the levelling of fields, for 
excavating drains, for sinking tar and for similar earth moving 
work, over short distances. 

Wh^n a crop has to be irrigated al'ter sowing as is done under 
garden land conditions, it may be necessary to throw the fields 
into ridges and furrows. The ridge plough is a useful implement 
for forming ridges and furrows and the bund former for forming 
basins for irrigation. The ridge plough is an ordinary plough 
but has two mould boards, one for turning the soil to the right 
and the other for turning the soil to the left. The shaie is a double 
wing type to take care of both the right and left mould boards. 

In the preparation for garden lands for irrigation, small bunds 
to a height of about nine inches or ridges are formed lengthwise 
and crosswise. This forming of the fields into beds was hitherto 
done entirely by human labour involving ten or twelve man-days. 
The bund former recently designed by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of the State can be worked with bullock power for forming 
the beds, thus saving considerable manpower. 

Adequate information is not available regarding the stock of 
implements and machines that are available in the District. The 
quinquennial livestock census, however, gives an enumeration of the 
more important implements such as plougfiSj carts, sugarcane 
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Crushers, oil engines, tractors, etc. The common agricultural 
implement that may be available even in the smallest farm is 
the plough. Besides this most of the small cultivators are 
likely to have a sickle or scythe for harvesting, a bill-hook, an axe 
and a crow bar, a wooden levelling implement and a spade. The 
following table shows the number of ploughs, carts etc. available 
in the Ramanathapuram District according to the quinquennial 


livestock census of 1961. 

Item. Numbers. 

( 1 ) (2) 
Ploughs. 247,169 

Carts . 60,804 

Sugarcane crushers .. .. .. 176 

Tractors .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Oil engines .. .. .. .. 929 

Electric pumps .. ., .. .. 3,669 

Qhanis .. .. .. .. ,. 763 


Though the older types of implements like country ploughs are 
still used by many of the ryots in the District the use of improved 
agricultural implements like iron ploughs are becoming increa¬ 
singly popular in the District. The following are among the im¬ 
proved implements that are becoming popular in the District:— 

Iron Ploughs, 

Bidga Ploughs, 

Bund Former, 

Bucksorapers, 

Trampler, 

Puddler, 

Burmese sattern, 

Mhote wheels. 

Inter cultivators and other equipments such as Digging forks. 

Sprayers. 

Dusters. 

The Department of Agriculture is hiring out to ryots tractors 
and bull-dozers. 

The Government are also issuing loans under Hire Purchase 
System for tractors under instalment basis. 

The Department also distributes in large numbers other common 
improved implements at subsidized rates. 

As already seen according to the quinquennial livestock census 
taken in 1961, there were 10 tractors, 929 oil engines and 3,569 
electric pumps in the District. 

Japanese Method of Cultivation :—^The Japanese method of culti¬ 
vation has become quite popular among the ryots of the District. 
It is adopted not only on paddy fields but also on fields g. owing 
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dry crops, sugarcane and cotton. During the First Plan period 
60,396 acres were under this method in the District. In the Second 
Plan period the area under the method further considerably in¬ 
creased and the area covered stood at 1,79,393 acres at the end of 
the period. 

Sowing method :—Sowing of seeds may be done by any one of 
the following methods. 

(i) Broadcasting. 

(ii) Dibbling behind the country plough. 

(iii) Dibbling by hand in lines on the sides of ridges pre¬ 

viously formed ; and 

(iv) Drill sowing. 

Large tracts of land in South Madras State are sown broadcast 
and this is the most popular form of sowing. Broadcasting is the 
scattering of seeds in the field by hand to effect a uniform spread 
over the whole field. Even distribution is attained only with consi¬ 
derable skill on the part of the sower. Dibbling behind the country 
plough is done by dropping the seeds by hand uniformly in the 
plough furrow by women walking behind the plough. The country 
plough is used for this purpose as it makes a convenient “V” 
shaped furrow to receive the seed. Such dibbling behind the coun¬ 
try plough is adopted in sowing large sized seeds like groundnut 
and cotton where the seeds have to be sown at a reasonably good 
depth of two to three inches. When crops arc sown under irrigated 
conditions, the field is thrown into ridges and furrows at the re¬ 
quired spacings to effectively irrigate the field. Ridges and furrows 
are made with a ridge plough. Seeds are sown in such fields on the 
sides of the ridges by hand dibbling of the seeds individually. 

The indigenous seed drill is intended to sow seeds in lines. The 
indigenous seed drill consists of a beam, usually made of ‘ babool ’ 
wood on which is mounted three or six coulters. The coulters are 
made of wood with iron share points resembling a miniature country 
plough. They open furrows for depositing the seed and are fixed 
in an oblique position on the beam to obtain correct penetration 
into the soil. The tynes are set on the beam at the required spacing 
between the rows of crops to be sown. On such tyne is a hole at its base 
and on each hole is mounted a corresponding metal or bamboo 
tube. Three such tubes from three adjacent tynes telescope to end 
in the seed hopper fixed on the top. The hopper is of wood with 
holes communicating to each tube, such that when the seeds are 
dropped into the hopper, they pass through these holes 
and the tubes and then are finally deposited into the soil after 
passing through the holes in the tynes. The tubes and hopper are 
mounted and fixed by tying with strings to the beam and tynes 
Every three tynes have a hopper and a six tyned drill has therefore 
twe hoppers. A handle is fixed to the beam to facilitate guiding 
of the drill by the driver. The beam is tied on to the yoke by means 
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of the shaft poles. A pair of bullocks specially trained to walk 
straight, pulls the seed drill and a woman follows with each hopper 
delivering seeds into it regularly. The deposition of the seed has 
to be done carefully to effect uniform distribution of the seeds in 
the row. 

In the mechanical seed drill, the sowing operation is automatic 
which provides some amount of uniformity and precision in the 
distribution of the seeds in the rows. The essential parts of this 
driU are a seed box to hold substantial quantity of seeds, a mecha¬ 
nism to deliver uniform quantities of seeds to the tubes conveying 
the same to the soil, furrow openers, the frame on which these arc 
mounted and a mechanical gear arrangements to provide power to 
drive the seed delivery arrangement. The seed box has in its base 
two discs. The top disc which revolves has a number of holes 
drilled in it to match the size of the seed and the spacing required 
in the row. The bottom disc is fixed and has six holes, each in 
direct communication to a tyne tube. The top rotating disc is 
interchangeable and has to be changed according to the seed used 
for sowing. While sowing, this disc rotates being driven by a gear 
arrangement connected to the wheel of the seed drill and in doing so, 
a hole in the top disc conies directly over a hole in the bottom disc 
at regular intervals. When this happens, a direct communication 
is maintained between the seed box and the soil through the tubes 
and tynes and a few seeds drop. This contact between the seed box 
and the soil is maintained at regular intervals and seeds are allowed 
to drop on each occasion. In this manner uniform sowing is 
effected as the seeds drop down at uniform intervals. 

Farm Mechanisation ;—In all parts of the world today, agri¬ 
culture is mechanised to a degree, but in some countries the trend 
of mechanisation has been revolutionary while in others it has been 
halting. Farm mechanisation consists in using power for various 
agricultural operations such as ploughing, lifting water, thre.hing, 
winnowing, transportation, etc. The advantages in having a trac¬ 
tor for cultivation are many. Firstly, it enables cultivation of large 
holdings even under conditions of insufficient manpower resulting 
in saving of wages where high wages exist for labour. Secondly, 
there is a large reduction in the number of work stock required for 
cultivation. Thirdly, a tractor helps in carrying out agricultural 
operations in time as in all agricultural operations proper timing 
is very important. Further the work done by power machinery in 
many cases is more tidy and efficient compared to the work turned 
out by human or cattle labour. Further more mechanisation ulti¬ 
mate y helps in reducing the cost of production of agricultural 
commodities. 

Farm mechanisation, however, possesses certain problems. Firstly, 
mechanisation calls for a large initial capital investment. Secondly’ 
skilled labour is required for operating the tractor. Skilled labour 
is costly. Lack of adequate servic.ng and repair faciUties in rural 
areas where the tractor has to ultimately work is a.so a prob.em 
seye— 17 a 
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The risk of break down in the remote farms has necessarily to be 
considered particularly when repair or servicing facilities are com¬ 
pletely absent. Further, the resultant reduction in the number of 
work-stock may lead to a reduction in the output of cattle manure 
and soil fertility may perhaps be affected in the long run. The 
most troublesome problem in farm mechanisation is the existence 
of very large number of small holdings. The aveiage holdings in 
the State are very small. Even big landlords do not have their 
lands in one block. These are weighty considera:ions against 
m chanisation. Even in the face of these disadvantages, there is 
room for mechanisation in many farms in the country, particularly 
in large farms under well irrigation. Tractors are now gradually 
becoming popular in these areas. 

Improved seeds One of the many technological methods by 
which crop production can be increased is the extensive use of high 
quality seeds of improved strains most suitable to be grown in an 
area. Since every farmer is using seed for crop production, he 
can easily be made conscious of the significance of the use of first 
class improved seeds for his own benefit in place of the one he uses. 
There are two ways of increasing yields of agricultural crops firstly, 
by improving the environmental conditions and secondly, by im¬ 
proving the p ant itself. Every farmer tries in his daily work to 
give the plant the best growing conditions by preparing the soil well 
by fertilising, by irrigation, by weeding his fields and so on. But 
all his eflbrts will be in vain if the plants he is growing are low yiel¬ 
ding or poor in other respects. It is no good to give heavy dress ngs 
of fertilizers if the straw of the plants is too weak to support the 
heavy yield. If the plants are susceptible to diseases the yield may 
be badly affected by a severe a tack inspite of the best growing 
conditions. A good strain of seed is necessary not only io make 
full use of good conditions but also to stand up to bad ones. Such 
strains are developed by crop improvements. 

Crop improvement covers a wide field of activities. Th ough 
surveys of the wild vegetation, species which have not been cultivated 
previously have been found to be very valuable and have been used 
as parents. Introduction from abroad of new species not yet grown 
in the country or new varieties of ones already grown have resulted 
in increased production. Such plant introduction has gone on, 
more or less, by itself for centuries in all parts of the world and has 
had an enormous influence on the development of crops production 
everywhere. But more systematic introduction has taken place in 
recent years. For instance, the introduction of Japanese paddy 
varieties to be used as parents in paddy improvement in Madras is 
progressing. Local varieties often ;how a very big variation in 
productivity A collection and a thorough testing of such local 
varieties has resulted in the evolution of a tew types superior to the 
others and the more intensive use of these have resulted in an in¬ 
creased average yield. Mass selection or single plant selection from 
io^al varieties is another simple, but often very effective way of 
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evolving types leading to high yields. Through hybridisation, which 
today is the most important lype of breeding, the best characters in 
different varieties can be combined or specially valuable characters, 
such as resistance to diseases, can be introduced into a given varie¬ 
ties which is lacking in that character. An increased knowledge of 
genetics, has in the last decades, led to the development of new 
varieties, building up few types of complicated species and by arti¬ 
ficially induced mutations using chemicals and X-rays. Through 
crop improvement, new types are now at the farmers’ disposal. 
This new material called improved seeds give higher yields. Resis¬ 
tant varitka have been of great value during past years in many 
crops in their struggle against some of the more devastating plant 
diseases. 


Stiff straw in paddy will make the harvest less laborious as there 
will be no lodging and will also make it possible to use larger amounts 
of fertilizers and thus to get higher yields wirhout risk of lodging. 
Resistance to drought will enable plants to survive periods of un¬ 
favourable condition and tvill thus make it possible to extend the 
area in which certain species can be grown. A reduction in the 
vegetative period will make it possible for the plants to reach matu¬ 
rity before a dry season starts. Varieties non-sensitive to photo 
periodism can be used over a larger area. In addition to all these 
characters which influence the yield, some types give rice of 
excellent quality. 


To achieve the maximum benefit from research in plant breeding 
it is essential that these new strains evolved must be kept clean 
and healthy ; they must also be multiplied under control and 
distributed in sufficient quantities to the regions were they are to 
be used. The control should ensure not only that the varieties are 
distributed under their appropriate names and that they are practi¬ 
cally free from admixtures of other strains, but also that the seeds 
are free from seed-born diseases, insects, weed-seeds and other 
admixtures liable to decrease their value and they have a good 
germination capacity. The most important point is that varieties 
are thoroughly tested before they are distributed. 


The Department of Agriculture after long years of research has 
evolved several improved strains of crops. Improved seeds are 
those in which improved qualities like high yields, drought resistance, 
resistance to diseases like blast non-lodging, resistance to alkalinity 
etc., have been introduced by hybridisation. The farmer.s have come 
to realise the value of these improved strains and there is keen 
demand for these seeds. 



The following are the important strains of paddy that are popular in the District. 
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MILLETS. 

The following improved varieties of millets aod pulses are raised in t'is Ramnnathapuram District. 
^irial Duration Grain tfield 
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The Agricultural Department have recommended the following 
improved strains of seeds for the various crops for adoption by the 
ryots in the Ramanathapuram (West) Agricultural Division compri¬ 
sing the taluks of Srivilliputtur, Sattur, Aruppukkottai and Mudu- 
kulattur ^— 

Name of strain 

Practice, Season. recommended, 

(1) (2) (3) 

Paddy. 

1, Eaia-fed orop (Manavari). July-August .. .. Ambai —4 ja/iosBu 

2, Wet crop.. .. .. Soptoreibor-October .. Ambai —5 ji/ibKou 

3, Summer .. .. •• FebruaryMarch .. C02 ; COl3 and Anv6o«—'8, 

4, Alkaline lands .. .. September—October. SBB 26. 

Kaoi. 

1, Bain-fed (Manavari) ,. July-August .. .. Kovilpatti-l. 

2. Irrigated.Mareh-April .. ., KovilpaUi-2. 

KovilpattiA. 

CHOIiAU. 

1. Bain-fed.July-August .. ., Kovilpatti-l. 

2. Irrigated .. . • Septamber-Ootober .. 107 ; K. 2, 

CtXMBU. 

1. Bain-fed .. •• July-August .. .. K. 1, 

2.. Irrigated .. . • .. Septeinber-Octobor .. CO. 3, 

Groundnut. 

1. Bain-fed.July-August .. .. TMV 1. 

September-October .. 

2. Irrigated .. - - Maroh-April .. .. TMV 2. 

Ginuidi. 

1. Bain-fed.Soptember-Docember TMV 2. 

2. Irrigated ., .. .. Maroh-April .. .. MCO 2. 

Cotton. 

1. Bain-fed .. .. • • September-December. K2; 6. 

2. Irrigated .. .. . • Maroh-April .. .. MCU 2. 

Suoaboanb. 

1. Irrigated .. .. .. Maroh-April .. .. CO 419, 449 and 467. 

1. Vide Government of Madras (Department of Agriculture); Village Calendar, 
1960-61 (Tamil). 
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The Department have also recommended ^ the followirg 
strains of improved seeds for adoption by the ryots in the 
Ramanathapuram (East) Agricultural Division comprising the taluks 
of Paramagudi, Ramanathapuram, Tiruvadanai, Sivaganga 
and Tiruppattur. 

practice. Season. Name of strains 

recommended, 

(1) (2) (3) 

Taddv (First Crop). 


1. Short-period crop 

(3^ months). 

2. Medium poriod crop 

(4J months). 

3. Medium period crop 

(4 months). 

4. Long period crop 


6, Medium period crop 


Short period crop 


Irrigated .. 


June-July .. 
Do. 

July-August .. 


.. CO 13 (Arupatharum 
Kodai). 

,, GEB 24 (Kick li Samba). 

.. ASD 4 {Karuvai-Tcanaiyan). 


.. Do. .. .. CO 25 {Nattu Sirumani), 

CO 19 {Chingleput Siru- 
mani). 

,, Septembor.Oolober .. SD. 5 (Karlhihai Samba), 

(Good for late crop). 

CO 2. 

(Padoy (Second Ceop), 

.. Novotnber-Deccmber. CO 13. 

Paddy (on alkaline lands). 

Soptember-Oetober .. SR. 26B 

SUG-ARCANE. 

March-April .. .. CO. 419, 449 and 407, 

Groundnut. 


July to December .. TMV 1. 

TMV 2. 
TMV 3. 


The use of improved strains of seeds are becoming increasingly 
popular in the District. In the First Plan period, 108 tons of im¬ 
proved strains of paddy were distributed in the District. The 
corresponding figure in the Second Plan period amounted to 375 
tons. The amount of improved strains of seeds distributed in 
respect of small crops (cholam, cumbu and ragi) during the First 
and Second Plan periods respectively were 24 tons and 64 tons. 
Four hundred and forty-two tons of improved strains of cotton 
seeds were distributed in the District during the First Plan period. 
In the Second Plan period the corresponding amount distributed 
was 884 tons. Besides these a considerable amount of short-term 
paddy seeds were also distributed to the ryots of the District at 
conces sional rates. _ 

I. Vide Govommeut of Madras ( Department of Agriculture)— Villagers' Calender 
ISeO-ei (Tamil). 
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Method of Seed Multiplication in the District .—^The paddy seeds 
which are received from the Research Stations after ascertain¬ 
ing the suitability for the district are grown in the State Seed 
Farms and multiplied. Occasionally, due to inadequate acreage 
in the State Seed Farms, the seeds are also being supplied to the 
ryots for further multiplication under primary seed farm conditions. 
The seeds produced by these farms are procured by the Government 
through the Agricultural Extension Officers of the 
respective Blocks. Good quality of seeds alone are 
procured. Adequate care is bestowed on the primary 
seed farms from sowing to harvest. To get a clean produce 
for seed purposes and also to stimulate the enthusiasm of the growers, 
the Government gives 15 per cent and 12^ per cent premium to the 
fine variety and coarse variety seeds respectively. The primary 
seeds are distributed to the various Blocks according to the ^ 
coverage basis for further multiplication, under secondary seed 
farms or under the Gramasahayak Service Scheme, so as to cover 
the entire area of the village under the improved variety within a 
a period of 3 years. Here also to maintain purity of the seeds 
exchanged and also to encourage the growers, the Government 
allow a permium of Rs. 5 per quintal of seeds exchanged by the 
Gramasahayaks. The crop is under the close watch of the village 
level workers. After harvest, the germination and purity test 
and also all other important features are observed. Then the bags 
containing tested seeds are sealed for further distribution to the 
ryots in the next year. In this way the entire area of the village 
under paddy is programmed to be covered within 3 years. 

The methods adopted for multiplication of paddy seed are 
also generally adopted in respect of millets. 

The Green manure is the only criterion to make good the 
deficiency of organic manure and the seeds are being produced 
in seed farms arranged in private holdings. Similarly the seeds 
are also purchased from the merchants and distributed to the ryots 
at concessional rates through the Panchayat Unions. 

The Government is giving subsidy to the growers (seed farm 
ryots) as premium at various rates according to the nature of crops, 
yield, etc., for paddy, millets, green manure seeds, oilseeds, cotton, 

etc. 


Maintenance of Soil Fertility. 

Manures and Fertilisers :—^All through his existence on this 
earth, man has depended on the fertility of the soil either directly 
or indirectly for the production of his food and clothing and 
materials for fuel and shelter. Forage crops on which our domestic 
animals feed are also the immediate products of the soil. Men’s 
well being, in fact his very existence, depends upon what he is 
able to produce from the soil. A barren soil, bereft of all fertility 
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will not produce crops or forage. Human life and prosperity 
are conditioned by the rational use of the soil, by wise management, 
adequate manuring and proper conservation. These are the three 
factors contributing to soil fertility and soil productivity. 


For the production of good crops a farmer should maintain 
conditions in the soil that are favourable for plant growth. The 
maintenance of desirable physical conditions in the soil is an 
important factor. The physical condition is important as deciding 
cultivation practices, aeration, movement of soil water, root 
development, etc. Chemically, the soil should have a favourable 
soil reaction. It should not be too acidic or too alkaline and 
should be free from injurious salts. It should contain fair amounts 
of organic matter and helpful soil micro-organisms. It should 
aho contain fair amount of plant nutrients. Each of these 
factors are inter-dependant. Except in a few unfavourable areas, 
most of the South Indian soils could be made to produce profitable 
crops by proper conservation and manuring as they are inherently 
endowed with all the factors of soil fertility stated above. All 
soils contain organic matter in varying amounts. Indeed, the 
organic matter status is one measure of soil fertility. The organic 
matter in a soil has come from the decomposition of plant residues 
These residues of higher plants are excellent food for the bacteria 
and the other small organisms found in the soil. As soon as 
they are added, the soil organisms start decomposing them. The 
easily available organic residues disappear as a source of nutrients 
and energy to the organisms, and the rest are left behind. They 
temporarily accumulate in the soil. Thus the organic matter 
found in the soil are of many forms, the easily decomposed, the 
decomposable material, the undecomposable and so on. The 
final products of decomposition are carbon-di-oxide, water and 
nitrogen compounds in an available form to crops. Apart from 
fertilizers that may be added, organic matter is the only source 
of nitrogen required by crops. As nitrogen is the most important 
plant nutrient, plants require it in large quantities and it comes 
from the decomposition of the organic matter in the soil. The soil 
supply of nitrogen can be supplemented by adding nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lisers for higher yields. The soil contains only very small quantities of 
organic matter. In general, it varies from | per cent in poor soils to 
2 per cent in very fertile soils. Some forest and other soils may 
contain very much larger quantities. A soil with 2 per cent 
organic matter contains about 700 lbs. nitrogen to the acre, within 
a depth of about six inches. But all this is not available’for the 
crop at a time. It has been estimated that less than one tenth may 
be available during an average crop period. Hence the need arises to 
apply fertilisers. Apart from supplying nitrogen.soil organic mater is 
useful to give a good structure to the soil and to obtain a good 
tilth. It helps to reduce fixation of plant nutrients and also mak# 
them more available. The soil organic matter is also useful. 



in various other ways. Hence the need arises to apply cattle manure 
compost or green manures to the soil from time to time to maintain 
fair amounts of organic matter in the soil. The level of plant 
nutrients in the soil is most important for the production of good 
yields. Cattle manure compost, green leaf manures and commercial 
fertilisers are commonly applied to maintain fertility. As known 
at present plants require about 17 elements for their good growth 
and high productivity. Of these nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium are the most important and are likely to be most deficient 
in soils. Generally in manuring these three major elements are 
attempted to be supplied. 

When crops are grown in a field, harvested and removed, the 
crops remove plant food from the soil and utilise them for their 
growth. Each crop is thus draining the soil of nutrients and even 
a very fertile soil will sooner or later reflect this drain by smaller 
and smaller yields. A good crop of paddy removes above 100 
pounds of nitrogen, 40 lbs, of phosphatic plant food (PjO,) and 
over 150 lbs. of pottassic plant food (KjO). Apart from crop 
removal plant foods are lost from the soil in various other ways. 
Hence the need arises for adequate manuring. 

A fertile soil could be maintained in good productivity and also 
improved by setting right the causes that bring about a reduction in 
the fertility. Soil exhaustion could be avoided by a judicious rota¬ 
tion of crops following (allowinga fihd to remain uncropped for one 
or more seasons) and by regu'ar and adequate manuring, especially 
with organic manures. Fertilisers may be used to supplement the 
organic manures when the latter are insufficient. 

Rotation of crops :—Rotation of crops is growing a certain num¬ 
ber of crops in a regular sequence on the same land duringa certain 
period. Rotation helps in the maintenance of fertility by making a 
regulated demand of plant foods in the soil and enriches the soil in 
nitrogen and humus when legumes are grown in rotation and 
ploughed in. It keeps down weeds and plant parasites and helps to 
control plant pests and diseases. Rotation also minimises soil 
erosion, helps conservation of moisture and gives a better distri¬ 
bution of work and regulated income. There is also a reduced 
risk of failure of crops due to adverse weather conditions. 

For inclusion in a rotation, crops should be carefully selected., 
Besides suitablity to climate, soil and environment of a tract, the 
crops should have different feeding habits, different requirements 
of plant foods and different cultural requirements etc. Crops which 
enrich the soil as legumes and green manures and a fallow which 
gives rest to the land for natural recuperation should be included 
in a rotation. 

Despite advantages, rotation of crops has also certain disadvan¬ 
tages. Le s remunerative crops have to be grown for the sake of 
rotation. As there is no specialisation, work in a farm which 
adopts rotation of crops is less efficient. 



The common rotation of crops followed in the District is as 
follows :— 

Wet lands :— 

(1) Paddy—Ground-nut—Paddy. 

(2) Paddy—Cotton—Paddy. 

Dry Lands .— 

(1) Cumbu—Ground-nut. 

(2) Ragi—Ground-nut. 

(3) Cumbu—Cumbu. 

In wet lands cotton is raised after paddy because a fair yield 
of about 2 Pothiea of cotton are usually got with a minimum of 
irrigation. 

Kuthiraivali and Ragi are raised as mixed crops with diy cotton 
and coriander grown as an inter-crop. This is the usual practice 
in the Aruppukkottai Taluk. 

Fallowing :—Fallowing is allowing a field to remain without 
cropping for a season or more between successive croppings. 

Fallowing helps to maintain soil fertility by increasing the store 
of plant feeds, conserving soil moisture and helping to check plant 
pests and diseases just as in the case of rotation. There are different 
kinds of fallows adopted according to the condition of the field. 
When a field is allowed to remain as it is without any cultivation 
or cropping for one or more seasons, it is known as a bare fallowing. 
When a field is either ploughed or cultivated and left in that condi¬ 
tion without cropping till the next season, it is said to be under 
ploughed or cultivated fallow. Growing a green manure crop 
while a field is allowed to remain fallow is known as “Green fallow” 
This helps to check weed growth and enrich the soil in humus and 
nitrogen. In wet lands where ploughing is considered injurious 
to the soil and in places when bare fallow encourages weed growth 
it is considered better to practise green fallow. It prevents soil 
erosion in places where bare of cultivated follows will encourage 
erosion. 

In the District leasing lands fallow for one season is also 
occasionally practised. 

Mixed Crops: —Crop mixture is a system of agriculture in which 
two or more crops are grown together at the same time in the same 
land. The practice of mixed cropping is more conmonly adopted 
in the cultivation of rain-fed lands. In growing mixed crops there 
is a sort of rotation. The individuals of one variety of crops have 
the chance of exchanging their place with others in the mixture in 
different season and render the benefits of rotation. This 

9 »/ 6—18 
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practice is adopted as a safeguard against a total failure of crops 
in unfavourable seasons. The practice is common in precarious 
tracts and the number of crops included in a mixture increase in 
proportion to the insecurity. It helps to keep up the supply of 
nitrogen in the soil and for maintaining soil fertility and preventing 
soil erosion. It supplies most of the personal needs of the culti¬ 
vator from the small piece of land he owns, and utilises the limited 
family labour available to the best advantage. This acts as a safe¬ 
guard against complete loss due to the attack of pests and diseases. 
The latter also do not spread rapidly. 

In the Ramanathapuram District crop mixture is practised as 
below;— 

(i) Horse gram plus Green gram with Ground-nut. 

(ii) Cotton with vegetables like Cluster beans. 

Manures :—Of the various elements required for plant growth 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium are the most important. 
These major plant nutrients are used in such large amounts in the 
process of plant growth that in many soils the available quantities 
get easily depleted and their replenishment in the form of manures 
or fertilisers is absolutely essential if soil fertility and crop yields 
are to be maintained at a high level year after year. 

Plenty of nitrogen is available in heavy organic manures such 
as green manure, farmyard manure, town refuse, compost and com¬ 
post made from vegetable and village wastes. The value of organic 
manures lies in that they supply not only nitrogen but also other 
elements including trace elements and hormones and the very 
essential complex compound called “ humus ” which is vital for 
preserving the fertility of the soil. This reason by itself justifies the 
utmost attention being devoted to increase the organic manurial 
resources of the state apart from the compelling necessity for doing 
so which has now arisen in view of the shortage of chemical ferti¬ 
lisers. Oilcakes are another source of nitrogen but as most of them 
are valuable as cattle food their use as manure has to be avoided if 
substitutes could be obtained. 

With a view to improve the level o ' production of farm yard 
manure and other organic manures in the villages, intensive exten¬ 
sion on the proper methods of collection and preservation of farm 
yard manure is being carried on. The importance of collecting 
cattle urine and preserving it properly by dry earth system is stressed. 
The farmers are induced to collect, store and preserve manure in 
properly laid pits. Wherever possible, the loose box system of tether¬ 
ing cattle and preserving the manure under the feet of cattle is also 
advocated. In view of the importance of addition of organic matter to 
the soil to keep up the soil fertility and productivity and in view of the 
dearth of adequate quantity of farm yard manure, the department en¬ 
courages ryots to compost the waste vegetable matter like dried 
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leaves, grasses, crop residues, etc., and thus increas ; the supply of 
organic manure. Another important source of organic manure is 
the urban compost made of night soil and street sweepings. A very 
satisfactory way of disposing of these urban wastes is to compost 
them and produce a brownish friable mass which easily crumbles 
into powder and is also free from objectionable odour. Technical 
advice and assistance are given to the municipaUties and panchayats 
for the manufacture of this compost which has become very popular 
with the ryots. 

An easy method of enriching the soil and crop productivity is 
the growing of leguminous crops in the fields and ploughing them 
in situ. There are a number of suitable crops to choose from. 
Kolinji comes up well in fight soils and needs no care practically. 
Daincha or Phillipesara are suitable for heavy soils. Daincha is 
tolerant to alkalinity and Pillipesara is a nutritious green fodder. 
Sesbasia is a high yielding cosmopolitan which is becoming very 
popular among the ryots. 

Want of irrigational facilities, cattle trespass and intensive 
cultivation are some factors which limit the spread of green manure 
over larger areas. Besides green manure crops, intensive efforts 
are also made to persuade the farmers to grow green leaf-yielding 
plants and shrubs on fields bunds, tank bunds, poramboks and 
vacant sites by distributing seeds, seedlings, stem cuttings, etc. 
Gliricidia, an introduced plant from Ceylon is becoming popular 
and the other trees that are used for this purpose are neem, 
pungam, poovarasu,etc. 

During the post-war period, food shortage resulted in the 
shooting up of the prices of the essential agricultural products and 
there was heavy demand for the manures in the country. The 
Manure Dealers Licensing Order of 1943 was promulgated and the 
distribution of concentrated organic manures and fertilisers was 
undertaken by the department and this resulted in a fair and 
equitable distribution of manures and the prices also got stabilized. 
From 1951 onwards the distribution has been taken up by co¬ 
operative societies and selected private firms. The most commonly 
used fertiliser is ammonium sulphate and the other nitrogenous 
fertilisers which are becoming popular are urea, ammonium sulphate 
nitrate and calcium ammonium nitrate. Of late progressive 
ryots have taken up to the use of potassic fertilisers also. At 
present, the use of mixed fertilisers is becoming wide spread. For 
safeguarding the interests of the fanners and to see that farmers 
get good quality fertilisers at fair prices, the Fertiliser Control 
Order is being implemented in the State from September 1957. 
Under the provisions of this order, it is obligatory on the part of 
the firms preparing manure mixtures and dealers distributing 
fertilizers to take out licenses. They also exhibit the composition 
of the mixtures and fertilizers and have the selling prices approved 
by the Director of Agriculture. 

99/6—18a 
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The doses of organic manures and fertilisers recommended for 
some of the important crops are given below: 


Crop. 

Bulky 

organic 

manure. 

Anmumium 

BUlphate, 

Super 

phoapate. 

Muriate 

of 

potash. 

Remarks 
if any. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Paddy 

.. 5,000 lbs. 

150 Ibt. 

150 Iba. 

30 lbs. 

- . 

Cholam 

.. 6 tons 

F.Y.M. 

200„ 

25 lbs. 

•• 

• • 

Ragi 

.. Do. 

200 „ 

125 „ 

•• 

a • 

Cotton 

.. Do. 

200 „ 

100 „ 

30 lbs. 

• • 

Sugarcane .. 

.. 10 

625 „ 

400 

160 

1,660 Iba. 
ground¬ 
nut 

•aka. 

Banana 

.. 10 

1,000 

460 

500 

• - 

Groundnut .. 

., 6 tons 

76 

200 

60 



F.Y.M. 

For dry land crops, 3 to 5 tons of farm yard manure or compost 
is recommended. 

The Department of Agriculture impresses on the ryots in the 
District the importance of green manure and compost with the 
intensive propaganda on green manures. Large areas are covered 
with Daincha in Manamadurai and Paramagudi blocks while 
Kolinji covers large areas in the coastal taluks. The correct method 
of scientific preparation of compost on a large scale is popularised 
by special staff viz., Compost Development Inspectors in the Blocks. 
Urban compost is also becoming popular in the District. During 
the ten years of the First and Second Plan periods, 15,935 tons of 
chemical fertilisers were distributed in the District. During the 
same period, 1,16,249 tons of urban compost, 3,19,792 tons of rural 
compost and 479 tons of green manure were distributed in the 
District. 


PLANT PROTECTION 

Agricultural Pests And Their Control :— 

Plant Protection :—The crops are exposed to a variety of pests and 
diseases. The house fly is only one among the many thousands of 
insects which entromologists have counted and located in the world. 
It has been estimated that the farmers in India are losing annually 
many crores of rupees worth of crops due to pests and diseases 
which could be very much reduced, if proper measures are taken at 
he pioper lime. 
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For instance some pests can be easily controlled by mechanical 
methods by catching and killing. Clean cultivation also helps to 
control several pests. To begin with, good ploughing exposes 
insects and their pupae either to their enemies or to unfavou able 
conditions and they get destroyed. Destruction of crop residues 
and weeds helps in reducing pest damage by removing alternative 
resting places. Rotation of crops is a potent factor in reducing 
insect pests by avoiding facilities for continuous living of the insects 
on the host plant. Biological method of control is also a very 
effective method for certain types of pests. 

Among the various methods of control of insects, the one that 
is widely adopted is the chemical control. Recent developments 
in the chemical control of pests started from the rniddle of the last 
century, when arseni; containing chemicals including Paris Green, 
proved’effective for beetle control. From the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the control of pests by chemicals has extented 
enormously. Today, there are chemicals to control almost all 
pests of crops. 

Insects that destroy crops are of two kinds, those that feed by 
biting and chewing the plant parts and those that feed by sucking the 
juice. Of the biting type, there are the caterpillars like the red 
hairy caterpillars of ground nut, the leaf eating beetles, the brinjals 
beetle, the chilli thrips etc., which are usually controlled by means 
of an ’insecticide that distributes over the entire plant surface or by 
s systematic insecticide which permeates the plant itself. The suck¬ 
ing insect needs a different treatment as they feed on the juice by 
sucking it from the interior of the plant. For controlling this, a 
chemical is used which will kill the pest by being absorbed in the 
body tissue of the plant from a simple contact of a spray. Though 
apparently this is a simple statement of the manner of killing, named 
as stomach poisons and contact poisons, modern insecticides some¬ 
times act in both ways and may also be translocated in the plant 
itself. 

Chemicals used for control are of different kinds. They are grouped 
as stomach poisons, the arsenate poisons, etc. The contact insecti¬ 
cides like DDT, BHG, Parathion compounds, etc., act by moving 
through the cuticle into the insect body and kill it either by affecting 
primary body function or by secondary action on the nervous or 
respiratory system. There is considerable difference in the speed 
of action as well. The systematic insecticides are exciting new 
materials, acting as stomach poisons. They pervade the plant 
system after spraying and the killing is effected after ingestion. Para¬ 
thion compounds like Folidol, etc., act in this way. It is important 
that these chemicals are applied by using the proper chemicals 
at the proper time and in the proper dose for maximum effective¬ 
ness. Some of them can be applied even as prophylactic which 
prevents insects from attacking a crop. 
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The time has now come, when the farmer can increase produc¬ 
tion and earn greater profits through plant protection by chemical 
means. Indeed investment on insecticides and fungicides is as much 
imporant now as investment on fertilisers. Modern insecticides 
can be broadly classified under four popular groups from the 
farmer’s point of view, though chemists may object to such a popular 
classification. 

Organic Cohloride Cmpounds As Insecticides: —DDT is a very well 
known organic chlorine insecticide found very useful since the 
Second World War when it was extensively used for killing the 
malarial mosquitoes. DDT is a contact insecticide, where the 
killing is effected by the chemical moving through the cuticle into 
the insect body. DDT is effective on a wide range of insects 
such as the house flies, mosquitoes, lice, fleas, bed bugs, 
caterpillars, beetles, leaf hoppers and plant bugs. It is ineffective 
against red spiders, the cotton boll weevil and many aphids. It 
can be dusted in a powder form. It is also available as a wettable 
powder for making spray suspensions. 

/ BHC was discovered in France in 1941. This is also a chlori¬ 
nated compound. This insecticide has shown much promise and is 
useful where DDT has failed. BHC is useful against a variety of 
pests including aphids and thrips. 

Chlordane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Endrin are other organic chlorine 
compounds allied to each other. Aldrin and Dieldrin are useful 
for the control of certain pests found in the soil affecting the root 
system. Endrin is a general insecticide useful against several pests. 

Organic Phosphorus Insecticides: —^Parathion, Malathion, Diazinon 
etc., belong to the organic phosphorus group of insecticides. This 
g'oup has become very important in pest control. All these 
compounds are highly toxic to man and animals. They possess 
very high toxicity to insects even when diluted to 0'025 per cent 
concentration. 

Parathion is the most important organic phosphorus insecti¬ 
cide. It is the chemical compound contained in many insecticides 
like Folidol, Paramar, etc. 

Diazinon is another related compound. Malathion is also 
another allied compound marketed under different trade names. 

All the organic phosphorous insecticides are of recent develop¬ 
ment and are highly toxic and so are extremely valuable as insecti¬ 
cides over a wide range of insects and mites, but all the same hey 
pose very difficult problems associated with safety in use both fo; 
man and animals. 

Organic Sulphur Compounds: —Included among them are some 
cartonates, thiram derivatives, mercaptans, etc. They have not 
become so popular^in our^State so far, though a few carbonates arc 
used in some formulations. 
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Organic Nitrogen Compounds :—Like the shulphur compounds, 
ni rogen compounds have also not become very popular in this 
country. Nicotine is a naturally occuring compound of this group 
used for a number of purposes and search for other s imil ar 
compounds, is going on for use in pest control. 

The following table shows the major pests that attack important 
crops and the measures generally recommended by the Department 
to control them: 


Crop. 

( 1 ) 


I. Paddy .. 


II. Millats 


Popular name of 
the pest. 


Control measures generally 
recommended by the 
Agricultural Department. 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


The paddy stem borer .. 


Application of Parathion (Folidol 
E. 605 one ounce in 12J gallons 
of water) thrice the first of the 
nursery state, a week before 
lifting of the seedlings; the 
second about 10-16 days after 
planting; and the third at the 
shot blade stage of the crop. 

These treatments would eontrol 
jassid, mealy bug, caseworm 
and rice bug also. Spraying 
BHC (1 lb. of 50 per cent of 
wottable powder in i 3 gallons 
of water) at similar intervals 
may also bo adopted. 


The green jassied of paddy Dust DDT 5 per cent. 


The rice bug 


Dust BHC 10 per cent’ 


.. The oholam earhead bug. Dust BHC 10 per cent just at the 

time when the ear heads emerge 
from the leaf slioalth. One 
more treatment may bo given 
after an interval of 10 days to 
give complete protection. 

Mites .. .. ., Dust sulphur. 

Eagi root aphid .. Packing up of the soil around 

infested plants and applying of 
BHC 10 per cent dust, mixing 
of crude oil emulsion in irriga. 
tion water. 


lil. Oilsaoda The red hairy caterpillar Dust BHC 10 per cent against 

of groundnut. small and medium si/.od caier- 

pillers. Spray Parathion (Pofi. 
dol one ounce in gallons) or 
dust Toxaphene 20 per cent 
against full grown caterpillars- 
It would^ be advantageous to 
take action against the first 
mentioned stages of the cater, 
pillar, so as to ensure maximum 
ooatroi. 
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Tho 'oooanut caterpillar. Spray DDT (one ounce of 60 por 

cent wottable powder in 2*3 
gallons of water) in case of 
young trees, release of parasite 
in the case of tall trees. 

The iWnooeros beetle .. Remove the beetle with the help of 

beetle rods, application of BHO 
10 per cent mixed with sand 
in equal proportions at the loaf 
axile, treatment of manure pits 
with BHC 10 per cent dust or 
spray. 

The cotton boll worm .. Application of Parathion (Polidol 

one ounce in 12^ gallons of 
water) three rounds at intervals 
of three weeks. The first 
round of treatment may be 
given six weeks after sowing. 

Aphids and Jassida. .. Application of Parathion (Foli. 

dol one ounce in 20 gallons of 
water-) 

Tobaooo The tobacco aphid .. Application of Parathion (one 

ounce of Folidol in 20 to 26 
gallons of water). Two rounds 
of treatment at intervals of a 
fortnight would give complete 
relief. 

Ttgttables .. Brinjal epilachna Dust calcium arsenate plus lime 

beetle. mixed in the proportion of 1 ; 4. 

The chillies thrips. Dust BHC 10 per cent or spray 

BHC 60 per cent wettablo 
powder (one lb. in 13 gallons of 
water). Two to throe rounds at 
intervals of three weeks may be 
given to ensure complete pro¬ 
tection. 

Plant lice (Aphids) on » Spray Hexa Ethyl Tetra Phos. 
variety of vegetables. phate (one ounce in 64 gallons 
of water) or tobacco decoction 
plus soap. 

Ifisoellaneous crops. Field rats ., .. Baiting with zinc phosphide. 

one part of poison mixed with 
49 parts of suitable base like 
puffed rice. It would be advan- 
tageous to adopt pro-baiting 
with unpoisoned food for one 
or two days and then follow 
it up with poison baiting. 

In the District, the pest on cocoanut, viz., Nephantis Serinopa 
is controlled biologically byj releasing every year the Be thy lid and 
Enlophid parasites which destroy the pests. 
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The outbreak of red hairy caterpillar pest on groundnut every year 
in Singampunari, Sivaganga, Tiruppattur, Tirupuvanam, Paramagudi 
and Bogalur Blocks in the District is controlled by taking systematic 
plant protection measures. These consist of collection of pupae 
and destroying them, putting up of light traps and putting up of 
born fires to attract moths and destroying them, collection of egg 
masses and dusting or spraying the groundnut crops when the 
caterpillars are young. 

Plant Diseases Diseases of plants are caused by parasitic 
agencies like fungi, bacteria and viruses. They are also caused by 
the disturbance of vital physiological functions on account of lack 
of balanced nutrition or unsuitable environmental conditions. 

Fungus Diseases Among crop diseases, that occur in South 
India, those caused by fungi are by far the most important. Fungi 
are minute organisms belonging to the vegteable kingdom. Many 
of them are adapted for a parasite mode of life, while some are 
adapted for living on dead organic matter. Parasitic fungi 
attack all parts of the plant such as root, stem, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, seed, etc., and cause damage to those parts. Their presence 
in the crop plant is manifested by symptoms, such as wilting 
rotting, leaf spot, hardening of tissues, rusts, smutted ear heads and 
so on. But the fungi themselves can usually be seen only with the 
aid of a microscope. The diseases caused by fungi spread from 
plant to plant by means of minute seed like bodies called spores, 
which are carried by wind, water or other agencies. Some fungi 
swell in the soil and infect crop plants, at the root region. Among 
fungi which cause crop diseases, many are capable of infecting 
weeds, and other plants and this helps them to survive during the 
off-season. 

Bacterial Diseases.—Gemially in South India very few bacterial 
dis.ases occur. The symptoms of the diseases are generally similar 
to those caused by fungi. Black arm of cotton, and canker in 
citrus are caused by bacteria. They are amenable to control by 
application of suitable chemicals. 

Virus Diseases The viruses which cause virus diseases in p’ants 
are not visible even with the aid of microscope and their presence 
is inferred only by the symptoms seen on the host plant and the 
infectious nature of the diseases. Mosaics of bhendai, sugarcane 
and tobacco ; little leaf ofbrinjal and marble disease of cardamoms 
are examples of such diseases. These are not amenable to chemical 
measures of control. The only means of controlling them would 
appear to be eradication of diseased plants, and in the case of 
cardamoms raising new plantations from disease-free seeds instead 
of from rhizomes. 

Nutritional Disorders :—^Plantsalso show abnormalities due to, 
lack of balanced nutrition, including the trace elements like zine 
magnesium, manganese, copper, iron etc. The defects can be 
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rectified by app^ica on of the needed element, in a suitable form, 
either to the soil, or the foliage as spray. Zinc deficiency is common 
in South India in the Sathugudi oranges. This can be rectified 
by application of zinc sulphate lime solution. 

Green parasites :—Parasitic green plants like orobanche, striga 
or cuscuta often cause trouble to crop growth in crops like tobacco 
and cholam. Control measures consist in destroying the parasitic 
plants without injuring the crop plant. Chemical means are 
available but mechanical removal has been found to be more 
economical under South Indian conditions. 


Important plant diseases and their remedies. 


Name of the crop. 

Diaeaee, 

Medical measures. 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

1. Paddy .. 

Blast 

Spraying copper fungicides like 
Bordeaux mixture in the nur¬ 
sery and transplanted crop, 
judicious nitrogenous manuring, 
growing resistant varieties like 
ADT, 25 and CO. 26, where 
those are suitable. 

2. Bagi 

Blast .. .. 

Spraying Bordeaux mixture. 

3. Cholam 

Grain smut .. 

Seed treatment with sulphur. 

4. Sugarcane 

Smut .. 

Eradication of smutted clumps. 

5. Qroundnut .. 

Tikka leaf spot .. 

Spraying 3 to 4 per cent Bordeaux 
mixture or dusting with finely 
ground sulphur. 

e. Cotton .. 

Black arm 

Seed treatment with ^ Agrosan 
and spraying copper fungicides. 

7, ChiUiei 

Fruit rot 

Spraying 1 per cent Bordeaux 
mixture or other funtriciaes. 


Root rot 

Drenching with Cerasan (wet). 

3. Oitrui .. 

Diebaok 

Spraying copper fungicides like 
Bordeaux mixture with urea. 
Pruning diseased branches. 


Zinc Defloiqnoy .. 

Spraying zinc sulphate lime solu¬ 
tion. 


Mildew 

Dusting with sulphur or spraying 
with wettable sulphur. 

9. Mango .. 

Diebaok and leaf spot .. 

Pruning the affected branches and 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture 

’0 Tc>b*»oco 

Damping oS .. 

Drenching the soil with Bordeaux 
mixture once in a fortnight in 
the nursery. 
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During the First and Second Plan periods a good number of 
med'ciiial sprayers were distributed to the ryots in the District. A 
good amount of pesticides was also distributed. 

Activities of the Agricultural Department 
IN THE District. 

The following is in general the procedure adopted by the 
Agricultural Department in spreading scientific methods of agricul¬ 
tural practices among the ryots of the District. 

In general a number of demonstration and observation plots are 
laid out to show the differences between the improved agricultural 
practices and the indigeneous ones. After these are established 
and the results are accepted by the ryots by occular demonstrations, 
they are induced to adopt the improved practices in their fields on 
a large scale. 

In the new panchayat set up besides the Gramasevaks and the 
other staff of the Block, the non-official members like the Village 
Panchayat Presidents-c«w-Union Councillors also play an important 
roll in spreading the knowledge of scientific agriculture among the 
the ryots. They talk freely to the cultivators, and induce them to 
adopt the improved and scientific methods of cultivation. 

Exhibitions and shows and Crop Competition. 

Ehibitions and shows are conducted during festivals and fairs 
where people gather in large numbers. Exhibitions both at district 
and taluk levels are generally arranged every year when the various 
activities of the Agricultural Department are published. Various 
improved strains of crops suitable for the locality, improved imple¬ 
ments, manures, insecticides and live specimens of green manures 
and fodder grasses are exhibited. Posters and charts in various 
agricultural topics are put up and these are explained to the visitors. 
Leaflets are also distributed in large numbers. Use of improved 
iron ploughs, labour saving implements like bund formers, ridge 
plough, plant protection equipments like dusters and sprayers are 
actually demonstrated. These exhibitions are visited by a large 
number of people and are very popular and seive as a good 
medium of education. 

Crop Competition :—One of the means of stepping up food 
production is by creating a healthy spirit of competition among the 
fanners. Crop competitions provide stimulus to the farmers to 
adopt the improved agricultural practices. These competitions 
are held annually at firka, taluk, district, regional and State levels 
for important crops like paddy, cholam, cumbu and sugarcane. 
These competitions are becoming very popular with the farmers 
and have revealed the possibilities of obtaining phenomenal yields 
of crops by adopting the scientific methods of agriculture. 
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Agricultural Research, Trials and Demonstrations. 

The primary purpose of agricultural research work is the 
acquisition of exact knowledge and the ultimate purpose is the 
translation of this information into concrete improvements which 
the cultivators can adopt as part of the ordinary farming practice. 
This dual aspect of research work in the laboratory and extension 
in the field may be said to form the main functions of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department. The chief centres of research are the Research 
Institute at Coimbatore equipped with a staff of specialists and the 
Research Stations spread all over the State. 

Research at the Agricultural College and Research Institute is 
conducted with the view of helping to increase the agricultural 
production of the country by improving cultivation practices, 
breeding better varieties of crops, evolving better manuring and 
fertiliser practices, controlling plant pests and diseases and also 
suggesting good storage and preservation methods for agricultural 
products. By continuous research, answers arc found to the 
several problems which are faced by cultivators in the State. 

The sections dealing with paddy, millets, pulses, cotton, oilseeds 
sugarcane etc,, are concerned with crop improvement. 
The Agronomy and Soil Science Divisions tackle agricultural 
practices connected with cultivation of crops, manuring, irrigation, 
etc. The Horticultural section deals with improvement of fruit 
and vegetable crops and also with ornamental gardening. 
The Agricultural Engineering section is engaged in devising suitable 
agricultural implements and other farm equipments and helping 
the farmers in tapping the underground resources of water and in 
improving efficiency of the various implements already in use in 
the State. The Agricultural Metereology section is engaged 
in collecting data on local weather elements and correlating the 
weather data with crop growth as well as with incidence of the pests 
and diseases. The Entomology and Mycology sections are concerned 
with problems of plant protection. Extension Division is engaged 
in the dissemination of results of research to the farmers through 
the Extension workers in the State and also in bringing the problems 
of the farmers to the Research workers at Coimbatore for solving 
them. 

Trials, Demonstrations, etc :—One of the important activities of 
the Department is to run trial and observation plots and demonstra¬ 
tions in the ryots holdings. When an improved strain of a crop 
or a new cultural or manurial practice is evolved in an Agricultrual 
Research Station, it is tested in ryots’ fields under village conditions 
in a trial plot. The local method is also tried side by side. The results 
of a number of such trial plots spread over a number of villages 
and years are studied and if the new method is found to be a definite 
improvement, it is advocated to the cultivators for adoption. 
Improvements which have passed through the stage of trial plots 
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arc furiher taken up ior demonstration in farmer’s holdings in what 
are called ‘Demonstration plots The fanners are thereby enabled 
to see the improvements and compare them with their own method. 
Being convinced of the efficiency of the improvement, the farmers 
adopt the same in their holdings. Several items of improvements 
like new strains of seeds cultural and manurial practices, conserva¬ 
tion of manures, green manuring and others are being demonstrated 
each year and several improvements have been passed on to the 
cultivators for adoption. These demonstrations are of two types 
namely method demonstrations and result demonstrations. In the 
case of the former, the improved practice like the use of a labour 
saving implement like a bund former or a wet land puddler or an 
improved cultural practice like earthing up of a crop or top dressing 
with fertilizer, is actually demonstrated to the ryots. In the case of 
the result demonstations, the result of adoption of an improved 
practice like the use of an improved strain or use of a chemical 
fertilizer in the shape of increased crop yields is demonstrated in 
the ryots holdings. 


Agricultural Research Stations, State Seed Farms, etc. 

The Department of Agriculture has evolved a number of high 
yielding strains of paddy and other crops by intensive selection 
and breeding suitable to the different regions of the State. Before 
large scale multiplication and demonstration, these are tried under 
cultivators, conditions and their considered views regarding the per¬ 
formance of these strains obtained. From the inception of the 
Department, multipUcation and distribution of pure seeds to the 
cultivators is one of its main functions. 

Use of improved strains alone has been found to increase the 
yield of crops by about 10 to 15 per cent, other conditions remaining 
normal. As it is not possible to meet the entire demand for 
imporved seeds from the districts with the production of seeds in the 
different Agricultural Research Stations, arrangements have been 
made to multiply the seeds in the Districts through the State Seed 
Farms and Village Seed Farms. The object of the Seed Farm 
Programme is to cover the entire cultivated area with the seeds of 
superior quality. There are a large number of State Seed Farms 
organised where the needs of the principal crops grown in the area 
such as paddy, millets, cotton, oilseeds and vegetable are multi¬ 
plied, The nucleus seed material received from the various 
Agrciutlural Research Stations are multiplied in these State Seed 
Farms and the seed materials thus obtained are further multiplied 
in the Village Seed Farms in the holdings of selected ryots under the 
personal supervision of the Agricultural Extension Officer. Seeds 
obtained from the Village Seed Farms are distributed in the villages- 
through the Seed Exchange Programme or sold through the Grama- 
sevaks. 



State Seed Farm, Paramagudi :—There was an Agricultural 
Research Station at Paramagudi, where trials were being conducted 
to evolve suitable strains of paddy for the District. The Agricul- 
trual Research Station, Paramagudi, was since converted into a 
State Seed Farm with effect from 1st May 1962. The total area 
of the Farm is about 25 acres. Improved varieties of vegetables 
are cultivated in this Farm for seed multiplication. Paddy, ragi, 
ground-nut, etc., are also being cultivated in this Farm. 

Field experiments under the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research Scheme for the reclamation of saline and alkaline lands 
were conducted at Nenmeni in the Paramagudi Taluk. The general 
analysis of the experiments revealed that all treatments including 
digging of drainage channels, bunding the field, etc., have been 
effective in reclaiming the soil. It was noteworthy that a plot of 
land where not even a blade of grass could be grown previosly 
had been brought by the experiments to a condition when it could 
produce good crop yields. 

Agricultural Research Station, Sritilliputtur. 

This Research Station at Srivilliputtur investigates on long 
staple cotton and groundnut. They are cultivated on 50 acres of 
land each. 

State Seed Farm, Devadanam :—The area of the Farm is now 
52'07 acres but there are proposals to further increase the acreage of 
the Farm. 

The Farm is at present managed by one Farm Manager assisted 
by one Fieldman and one Demonstration Maistry. The main 
crop grown in this Farm is paddy with the help of tank and well 
water. The following are the varieties grown : ASD. 5, Co. 29, and 
TKM. 6. 

State Seed Farm, Pullur :—^This Farm is situated in the Pullur 
village in the Kariapatti Block at a distance of 3 miles from Karia- 
patti. The area of the Farm is about 48-87 acres. In the winter 
season, ragi and ground-nut in wet lands and garden lands and cumbu 
and fodder cholam in dry lands are raised. In the dry lands 
dry cotton, Nadan Uppam, and K2 cotton are also being grown. 
In the summer season, summer cholam is the main crop and short 
duration cumbu is also raised. In the wet lands, if there is assured 
water supply, ragi and groundnut are raised. 

State Seed Farm, Devakottai: —^This Farm was started on 1st 
April 1959, at Uddayachi, Devakottai. The total area of the 
Farm at present is about 252-41 acres. The entire Farm is divided 
into 5 acre blocks with main cross roads. Necessary staff quarters, 
4 seed godowns and drying platform have also been constructed for 
the Farm. Borewells have also been sunk successfully. One has 
been commissioned with submersible pump and arrangements arc 
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under progress to commission, two more bore wells with submer¬ 
sible pumps. When this work is completed it is expected 
that the three bore wells will help to bring an area of 50 acres under 
irrigated crops. 

Groundnut and millets are being cultivated in this Farm 
and also irrigated paddy in limited areas. 

State Seed Farm, Karaikkudi ,:—^This Farm was started recently 
on the poramboke lands near Karaikkudi. The lands are being 
prepared for cultivation, and arrangements are being made to obtain 
water from artesian wells. It has been proposed to cultivate paddy 
and other crops in this Farm. 

Agricultural School There is an Agricultural School at 
Paramagudi. This School was started in July 1961 to cater to the 
needs of the Ramanathapuram and Madurai districts. Every year 
twenty students from the farming class are to be admitted in the 
School and given intensive training for a priod of one academic 
year under the Agricultural Instructor. A stipend of Rs. 40 
per month is to be paid to each student. 

Agricultural Associations :—Starting agricultural association in 
another method of introducing improved agricultural practices in 
the villages, taluks, and district levels. Some of the associations 
undertake the demonstration of improved cultivation methods and 
help in disseminating scientific knowledge among the ryots. The 
interest created among the farmers for the adoption of improved 
agrieultural practices will be of an abiding nature. Farmers have 
now come to realize the value of improved seeds, fertilisers and 
pesticides. The high cost of manual and bullock labour has created 
a demand for labour-saving implements, heavy machinery and trac¬ 
tors. A number of cooperative societies, rural agricultural bank 
and such other bodies are now organised to meet the growing 
needs of the farmers. The future for scientific agriculture in the 
District is now on firm foundations. 

Co-operative Farming The following is a brief account of the 
functioning of co-operative farming in the Ramanathapuram district. 
As on 30th June 1963, there was one Better Farming Society with 
16 members and a share capital of Rs. 285. Besides, there were 
four Tenant Farming Societies consisting of 178 members with a 
paid-up share capital of Rs. 5,680. During 1962-63, the members 
cultivated lands to the extent of about 171-48 acres. There was 
also 14 Joint Farming Co-operative Societies as on 30th June 1963. 
The number of members and the paid-up share capital in the Societies 
were 487 and Rs. 29,711 respectively. The members have pooled 
their lands to a total extent of about 1,202-08 acres. During the 
year 1962-63, 996 90 acres of dry lands and 118-07 acres of wet 
lands were brought into joint cultivation. An amount of Rs. 2-16 



lakhs were sanctioned to the Societies fas loan by the Government 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, pumpsets, bulls and 
carts and for the construction of godowns, cattle sheds and wells'. 


Agricultural Improvement Societies ;—^The following table shows 
the progress made in the formation and the development of business 
in the Agricultural Improvement Societies in the District*. 


Aa on Aa on Aa on 

30th Junt 30th Junt 30th Juno 
1847. 1963. 1963. 


( 1 ) 


(2) (3) (4) 


1. Number of Societies .. .. .. 12 

2. Membership .. .. .. .. 766 


3. Paid-up share Capital .. .. Ks. 12,690 

4. Value of agricultural implements, Rs. 10,690 

seeds and manure distributed. 


13 
1,296 
Tis. 20.938 
Rs. 86,749 


12 
1,673 
Rs. 19,067 
Rs. 40,674 


Regulated Markets ^.— 

Animal Husbandry, 

Cattle have a very important place in agriculture. Cattle are 
required for cultivating lands, for lifting water from wells and for 
carrying the produce from field to market. Agriculture in the 
country is necessarily dependent on cattle labour. “ In most 
parts of the world, cattle are valued for food and for milk j 
in India their primary purpose is draught, for the plou^ or the cart. 
Without the ox, no cultivation would be possible, without the ox, 
no produce could be transported*. ” 


According to the latest live stock census taken in 1961, the total 
number of live stock of the District stands at 1,819,625. The 
density of cattle per square mile in the District har been estimated 
at 122. The following table shows the details of some of the 
important five stock in the District^ 


Name of the live stock. 

Numbers. 

Cattle . 

e a• tee 

. 6,68,549 

Buffaloes . 


. 1,27,411 

Sheep . 


. 7,11,811 

Goat . 


. 2,14,952 

Hor.e and Ponies 

... 

. 370 


1. and 2 Source:—Special Tahsildar for Diatrict Gaze-tteerB, PamanathapuiBni. 


3. For nn account of the working of the regulated markets for agricultural 
products in the Diatrict, please aee the section on Regulated Markets in Chapter 
—VI Bankihg, Trade and Commerce. 

4. Royal Commission on Agriculture in India—1928, Page 169. 

6. Source ; Direetos of Animal Husbandry, Madias. 
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The Poultry population of the District stands at 1,083,364. 

Pasture and Graze lands , and Fodder Crops in the District. 

The area under pasture and grass lands in the District has 
already been referred to. They cover an area of 17,505 hectares 
or 43,255 acres (1960'6l), and form about 14 per cent of the 
total land area in the District. 

Among the cultivated perennial grasses in the District, Guinea 
grass is the mainly cultivated fodder crop. 

The Guinea Grass is an African cultivated crop. It is an 
excellent and high yielding fodder. The average annual yield is 
about 21,000 lbs. (in three cuttings) per acre. In the Virudhunagar 
Municipality, it is grown on a large extent of 12 acres in one plot. 
Sullage water from a portion of the town is pumped to the Sewage 
Farm by two electric motors. The sewage water is utilised for 
growing the Guinea Grass. The grass is utilised for the cattle in 
the town. The Guinea Grass grows well in sullage water. The 
grass is also grown on a large extent in Manamadurai. 

This grass is grown throughout the year. The duration of the 
crop is 45 days. It is harvested leaving a stem of about 3/4 foot 
from which sprouts fresh leaves. Young plants are transplant¬ 
ed wherever the growth of the grass is affected. Among 

the special features of Guinea Grass are : (i) rapid growth, 
(ii) requires little attention, (iii) stands in any amount of moisture 
(iv) it flourishes well even in tropical climate, (v) the quantity of 
fodder obtained is high ; and (vi) it multiplies itself in abundance. 

An area of 29,116 hectares or 71,947 acres of land in the District 
was under fodder crops in 1960-61, against the normal area of 82,770 
acres or 33, 496 hectares. 

Cholam fodder is grown in the district for feeding cattle. 

Fodder Cholam. —The Sorghum Straw is considered excellent 
roughage for cattle. Besides using the straw from a grain crop, 
in some places sorghum is grown purely for the production of fodder. 
In parts of the Ramanathapuram District a variety of sorghum 
called Irunghu, in which the grain is small and almost completely 
enclosed by the glumes is grown on almost any class of soil. When 
grown as fodder crop, a greater quantitiy of seed is sown to obtain 
a thick stand. The seed rate is about 4 to 10 lbs., for dry land crop 
and 40 to 60 lbs., for fodder crop. 

Schemes to improve the quality of Cattle in the District 

• 

The cattle in the Ramanathapuram District are generally of 
the non-descriptive type. However, in the case of the sheep, 
there is a breed called ‘ Ramnad Breed ’ popular in the East Rama¬ 
nathapuram District. The Animal Husbandry Department has 
99-6—19 
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launched various schemes in the District for upgrading of the local 
cattle. The 'breeding is done through natural services by buUs 
of descript breeds such as Kangayam for work, Tharparkar 
and Red Sindhi for milk and draught. Live-stock breeding is 
carried out through Artificial Insemination Centres at the Veteri¬ 
nary Hospitals and the Key Village Centres. 

The Kangayam breed of cattle is one of the finest breeds of 
Tamil Nad. It is the only one of its kind recognised as of All India 
importance. It meets to a very large extent the growing needs of 
the ryots for intensive live-stock improvement work in the District. 
The breed derives its name from the Kangayam division of Dhara- 
puram Taluk of the Coimbatore District where the breed of cattle 
is commonly met with. The breed is generally seen only in the 
Coimbatore District. The breed in its purest form and in largest 
numbers are, however, seen only in the Government Farms of Chetti- 
nad in the Ramanathapuram District and Pudukkottai in the Tiruchi- 
rapalli District and witli the Pattagar of Palayakottai, to whose 
family the credit of evolving this breed goes. 

The breed has a good constitution and is very hardy. It is 
essentially a draught breed. The breed under the farm condtions at 
Hosur Cattle Farm showed a tendency for increased milk pro¬ 
duction without deteriorating the draught qualities. It was 
therefore considered to distribute the Kangayam bulls in the rural 
and urban parts of the State for improving the local non-descript 
white cattle. 

To improve the milk yield of the local non-descript buffaloes, 
Murrah Buffalo-Bulls are being distributed under various schemes 
in the District. 

The following is a brief account of the various schemes of 
improvement of cattle and buffaloes in operation in the District. 

Key Village Extension Centres :—Under this scheme every centre 
is selected according to the cattle population of breedable cows 
and she-bufi'aloes. Kangayam and Murrah buffalow bulls, totally 
50 in number are distributed to the cattle breeders of every selected 
centre and a subsidy of Rs. 30 per mensem for a buU is also 
paid for the maintenance of the bull. No service fees are collected. 
There are 8 Key Village Extension Centres functioning in the 
District. They are located at Rajasingamangalam, Tiruvadanai, 
Paramagudi, Nainarkoil, Sattur, Sivakasi, Srivilliputtur and 
Kanniseripudur. There are 2 Key Village Extension Centres 
functioning at Chettinad and Tiruppattur in the District. 

Artificial Insemination Centres :—^Artificial insemination is 
being carried out having a few exotic breed of cattle like 
Kangayam, Sindhi and Murrah buffaloes to improve the non¬ 
descript local breeds of cattle. No service fees are collected. 
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There are two Artificial Insemination Centres in the District 
located at Virudhunagar and Sivaganga. 

Premium Scheme :—For the improvement of the local breeds 
of cattle of the village which are not covered by the above said 
schemes, pure breeding bulls are distributed at half cost by National 
Extension the service Blocks. To maintain the bull, a sum 
of Rs. 200. per Kangayam or other bulls for one year and Rs. 220 
per Murrah Buffaloe bull is being sanctioned towards ‘Premium’ 
by the Animal Husbandry Department. Nearly, 178 breeding 
bulls have been distributed in the various blocks of this District, 
under the scheme. 

Bulls maintained at Veterinary Institutions :—To improve local 
breed of cattle in urban areas, exotic breeding bulls are maintained 
by the Department at selected Veterinary Institutions. There are 
four such Veterinary Institutions in the District located at Raja* 
palayam, Srivilliputtur, Devakottai and Ramanathapuram. 

Mass Castration of Local Non-descript Btdls ;—^To avoid non- 
descriptive breed, all scrub bulls are being castrated by the staff 
of the Animal Husbandry Department under mass castration 
campaign in the District. 

Milk Supply Societies -To improve the production of milk 
in the District and to secure better distribution of milk in rural 
parts, there were 72 Milk Supply Societies in the District during 
1960-61. In 1959-60, the Virudhunagar Milk Supply Co-operative 
Society was acclaimed as the best working Society in the State. 
This Society is running a farm at about 4 miles from Virudhunagar 
for improving dry cattle. The Srivilliputtur and Virudhunagar rnilk 
Supply Societies have established themselves with machinery 
for the production of improved cattle feed. The Manamadurai 
Co-operative Milk Supply Society has also a van for distributing 
the surplus milk in neighbouring towns. Towards the cost of 
the van, the Government have given a loan of Rs. 15,000. 

The Ramanathapuram District Live-stock Farm, Chettinad :—The 
Farm opened under the Second Five-Year plan is located on the 
Karaikkudi-Tiruchirapalli Trunk Road at about 9 miles from 
Karaikkudi. The nearest Railway Station to the Farm is Chettinad. 
The total area of the Farm is about 1,906 acres. It started 
functioning from 9th November 1956. 

Objects of the Farm :—^The Ramanathapuram District is poor 
in cattle wealth. The type of cattle found in general is only non- 
descriptive. No recognised breeds of cattle or breeders to any appreci¬ 
able extent are available in this area. This Farm, therefore, aims 

at : {d) To serve as Demonstration and Training Centre to the 
public on scientific feeding, breeding, housing and management of 
cattle, including pasture management, fodder production, 
99-6—19a 
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etc. demonstrating the cattle-land relationsh .:i v.o the mutual 
benefit and hygienic milk production and handling of milk and milk 
products. 

{b) Maintenance of approved breeds of cattle like Kangayam, 
Tharparker, Hariana and Murrah buffaloes with particular 
reference to assess their adaptability to the climatic, geological 
and environmental conditions of the area and to make available 
stud bulls of acclamatised strains of these breeds for the improve¬ 
ment of local type of cattle. 

(c) To undertake research on breeding and other problems 
connected with animal husbandry. 

(d) Fodder production and pasture managements, primarily 
to meet the requirements of the Farm and incidentally to study 
the local varieties of grasses, etc., to explore the possibilities of 
improving their yield quantitatively and qualitatively and also 
to study the adaptability of different forage crops to the climatic 
and geological conditions of the area. The seed materials of 
proven strains of forage crops and grass will be made available 
to the public in due course. Incidentally also contribute to the 
public health of the area by making available wholesome milk and 
milk products though to a limited extent. 

The pedigree bulls produced in the Farm are supplied to the 
field for grading up of the local cattle in the District through natural 
and artificial live-stock breeding methods. 

The Poultry Extension Centre :--This Centre was started on 
21st November 1960 with a foundation stock of 90 hens and 10 
cocks. From the starting of the Centre, 5,500 birds have been 
supplied to various Community Development Blocks for 
improving the Desi birds. Day old chicks to the age of one week 
are supplied to the interested breeders with facilities like breeders, 
etc. 

Two ‘BeW incubators and four ‘Favourite' incubators are maintai¬ 
ned in this Farm and altogether they take up the capacity of 2,896 
eggs at a time. 

One Research unit is functioning in this Farm, to produce 
Asil birds of various varieties for research of the Asil breeds. 

The Sheep Unit :—A Sheep Unit has been started with 78 heads of 
sheep received from Kattupakkam on 29th November 1961. 166 

sheep (6 Rams and 160 Eves) were purchased during February- 
March 1962. Now the total of sheep in the Unit is 329. 

Soil Conservation :—Contour bunds were formed to a length of 
41 miles and 7-2 furlongs covering about 1,600 acres. 

Other activities: —1. The Farm affords visual demonstration on 
various aspects of cattle management, land reclamation, crop 
husbandry, contour bunding and training in Poultry Husbandry 



2. A stockmen course has also been functioning in the farm 
since 1st August 1963, 

3. A Scheme for fattening of ram lambs has been sanctioned 
and the work is to be started after purchase of the required animals. 

4. The establishment of the Station at 

the Ramanathapuram District Live-stock Farm, Chettinad has also 
been sanctioned and to begin with the Animal Nutrition Section 
has been established and it is functioning since July 1963. 

5. Upgrading of village Poultry ;—In this Scheme the exotic 
cockerels are being supplied from the Animal Husbandry Department 
grants on exchange basis, to the interested poultry farmers selected 
from the National Extension Service Block areas. 


6. Improvement of village Poultry House :—To encourage 
poultry breeders, a subsidy of Rs. 50 or half cost of a poultry house 
whichever is less is paid. 

7. Subsidy for raising day old chicks :—Exotic day old chicks 
produced in the Government Poultry Extension Centres are being 
supplied at half cost to the interested poultry breeders of the 
District. 

8. Provision of incubators to Poultry farmers’ —Subsidy of Rs. 250 
or half cost of the incubator purchased by the poultry breeders 
whichever is less is being granted for improving the exotic poultry 
breed. 

Piggery Development Scheme-. —Under the Third Five-Year 
Plan a Piggery Development Scheme is implemented in Block 
areas. Under this scheme, exotic boars are sold to pig breeders 
at a subsidized rate of Rs. 10 per boar. The boar so distributed 
shall be paid subsidy of Rs. 5 per boar per month. The boar will 
be continued in the Scheme normally for a period of three years 
subject to the party fulfilling the conditions of the scheme. 


Sheep Breeding. —Ramanathapuram rams are being supplied 
to the sheep breeders of Development Blocks on exchange basis 
and scrub rams are castrated. 

There is one Sheep Demonstration Unit at Virudhunagar 
consisting of one Veterinary Assistant Surgeon and two Flock 
Men, functioning in the District. Selected Ramanathapuram 
rams are distributed to the sheep breeders and deticking and 
deworming of sheep and goats of the District are also being carried 
out by the Sheep Unit. 
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poultry Farming. —^The total number of poultry in the District 
according tr iv .-stock census taken in 1961 is 1,083,364 as detailed 
below 

Fowls .. .. 1,078,613 

Ducks.. .. .. 4,259 

Others .. ,. 692 

The population is mostly of indigenous types. The Animal 
Husbandry Department is endeavouring to supply exotic breeds of 
poultry such as White Leghhorns and Rhode Island Reds to the poul¬ 
try keepers. The indigenous stock are simultaneously being graded 
up with the cockerels of the exotic varieties. Poultry extension 
centres have been started during the plan period at Anupankulam, 
Palyampatti, Peraiyur, Surakulam,Chettinand Farm and Amaravathi- 
pudur in the District. 

Under the Third Five-Year Plan there are several schemes to 
improve village poultry. 


Cattle Fairs and Shows :—^The following are the places in the 
Ramanathapuram (West) Agricultural Division, where important 
livestock fairs {Shandies) are held : 


Place of the Fair. 

Day or Month 

Periodicity. 

Rtmarht. 

of Fair. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Sivakaai. 

Tuesday .. 

Weekly 

Sheep shandi. 

Bajapalayam 

Thursday 

Do. 

Sheep and other 



cattle ehaudi. 

Aruppukottai 

Monday .. .. 

Do. 

Sheep Shandi. 

Kannioheri (Sattur Taluk). 

Vaigasi (May— 

Annual 

Cattle Shandi. 

Juno. 



Palayampatti (Aruppuk- 

Panguni (March— 

Do. 

Do. 

kottai Taluk). 

April). 



Vembakkottai (Sattur 

Thai (January— 

Do. 

Do. 

Taluk). 

February). 



The following are 

the places in the Ramanathapuram (East) 

Agricultural Division where important cattle fairs 

are held : 

Place of the Fair. 

Day of the Fair, 

Periodicity. 

Remarha. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Bamanathapuram 

Wednesday 

Weekly 

Sheep and other 



Cattle Shandi. 

Sivaganga. 

Do. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Paraiuagudi 

Thursday 

Do. ., 

Do. 

Hayangudi. 

Saturday.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kalaiyarkoil 

Full Moonday in 
Vaigasi (May— 

Annual 

Cattle Shandi. 


June) and 
Thai (January— 

February). 

The annual cattle shandies in the District are generally held 
over priods of 15 to 20 days each continuously. They are held 
just hke festivities and attract large number of crowds. Persons 
from all parts of the District congregate at the fairs to purchase 
or seU cattle. 
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Cattle Shows :—The department also conducts castle shows to 
popularise the progressive and scientific practices ot animal hus¬ 
bandry in the District. Thus for instance in the year 1962, a large 
scale District Cattle show was held at Sattur. 

Development of Animal Husbandry in the District under the 

Plans. 

During the Second Plan period a special drive was proposed in 
the matter of live-stock development and increasing the production of 
milk in the District. The quality of cattle in the rural areas 
was to be improved by the opening of artificial insemination centres 
one at Sivaganga to serve the eastern taluks and another at Virudhu- 
nagar for the western taluks. Bulls from Government farms were 
to be distributed in areas not covered by the Key Village Schemes. 
Side by side with the improvement of cattle wealth, provision has 
to be made for the opening of veterinary hospitals, first-aid centres 
touring billets, construction of building for a hospital, staff quarters, 
etc., besides provision for control of cattle diseases. Poultry 
development which is an important means of providing subsidiary 
occupation in rural area also found proper recognition in the 
scheme. It is also proposed to encourage poultry breeding by 
private persons by giving them subsidy. To ensure proper feed¬ 
ing of the animals it was proposed to give loans and remission of 
land revenue for fodder cultivation and hay-making as well, as to 
give subsidies for developing private pasture. 

Animal Diseases and Veterinary Hospitals in the District. 

Cattle diseases are divided into two categories one called conta¬ 
gious disease and another called as non-contagious disease. 

Non-contagious disease :—^To treat all kinds of animals there are 
2 Veterinary Hospitals, 13 Veterinary Dispensaries, 8 Minor Veterin¬ 
ary Dispensaries, 4 First-Aid Centres and 1 Touring Billet in the 
District. 

Under the Third Five-Year Plan each Block Headquarters will 
have to be provided with one Veterinary Dispensary. 

Contagious disease :—^The common contagious diseases that 
break out in this district are Haemorrhagic Septicaemia, Blackquar- 
ter, Surra and Foot and Mouth diseases among cattle and buffaloes. 
Sheep pox and Anthrax among sheep and goats and Ranikhet 
disease among the poultry. Prompt and effective steps were conti¬ 
nued to be taken with a view to control the spread of contagious 
diseases among the live-stock in the District. Efficient control of 
cattle traffic movement and preventive inoculations in and around 
the affected areas were the important measures adopted by the 
field staff of the Animal Husbandry Department. Periodical vacci¬ 
nations were arranged in the endemic areas of the District well in 
advance of the occurrences of the respective diseases, the forecast 
of which was made from the endemic charts prepared for the purpose 
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All Extension Officers for Animal Husbandry working at Blocks 
and the staff of the Department give preventive inoculation in their 
jurisidiction to control outbreak of diseases among cattle 
and poultry. To store preventive vaccines supplied from the 
Institute of Veterinary Preventive Medicine, Ranipet, there are 
refrigerators at Madurai (District Headquarters), Paramagudi, 
Sivaganga, Devakottai, Virudhunagar and Srivilliputtur. One 
Mobile Veterinary Unit is working under the control of the District 
Veterinary Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai, to conduct mass 
inoculation, and to control sudden outbreak of cattle disease. 

The list of Veterinary hospitals and dispensaries in the district 
which allotted to the treatment of diseases among farm animals 
is given below ;— 

IriBliiuiion. Number, Places at which situated. 

(1) (2J (3) 

1. Veterinary Hospital.. .. ,, 2 1. Rajapnlayam. 

2. Sivaganga. 

2 VeWinary Dispen8?''i'53 .. 19 I. Srivilliputtur. 

2. Virudhunagar. 

3. Ramanathapuram. 

4. ICaraikkudi. 

6. Aruppukkottai. 

6. Paramagudi. 

7. Wat rap. 

8. Singampuneri. 

9. Devakottai. 

JO, Kandanur. 

11. Vembakkottai. 

12. Narikkudi. 

13. Kariapatti. 

14. Kui'ichapatti. 

15. Sivakasi. 

10. Thiruvegampet. 

17. R.S. Mangaiam. 

18. Bogalur. 

19. Kadaladi . 


S. Minor Veterinary Dispensaries " 

7 

1. Sattur. 

2. Ti[‘Li|>paUur. 

3. Mudukulattur. 

4. Tiruvadaaai, 

5. Manamadurai. 

6. Seithur. 

7. Tiruchuli. 

4. First Aid Centres .. .. 

.. 

.... 

6. Touring Billets . 

1 

1. Malli, 

Other institutions. 

Number, 

Places at which situated^ 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. Artificial Insemination Contre .. 

1 

Sivaganga. 

Z. Key Villago Extension Centres .. 

4 

1# Tinivadanai. 

2. Kajasingamangalam, 

3. Nainarkoil.i 

4. paramagudi. 
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Oihw innUution$. 


Number, Places nt which situated 


( 1 ) 

3, Key Village Blocks 


4. Poultry Extension Centres 


5. District Live-stock Farm . . 


(2) (3) 

2 1. Chettinad. 

2. Tiruppattur. 

G 1. Porayur. 

2. Aniiuppankulam. 

3. Ramanathapuram 

District Livestock Farm, 
Chettinad. 

4. Amaravathipudur. 

5. Polaymapatti. 

6. Surakulum. 

1 1. Ramanathapuram 

District Live-stock Farm, 
Chettinad. 


The District Veterinary Officer is in charge of the Animal Hus¬ 
bandry activities in the District. The Veterinary Assistant Surgeons 
and Live-stock Assistants in several institutions are under the 
control of the District Veterinary Officer. The Department holds 
Exhibitions and cattle shows during important festivals and fairs at 
various places in the District. Inspection of animals of milk-supply 
Co-operatives in health and disease and meat inspection are done 
by Veterinary Assistant Surgeon.s. Trade in live-stock is carried 
out in the District through weekly shandies and cattle fairs. Since 
the District is not self-sufficient in draught and milch animals the 
ryots of the District also purchase the work animals from the cattle 
fairs of other districts. 

During 1960-61, the total number of animals treated at the 
Veterinary Hospitals and Dispensaries in the district were 53,933. 
During the same period, 14,193 castrations were performed. 


Fisheries. 

While agriculture attempts to increase the harvest of the land, 
fisheries attempt to reap the harvest of the sea and the inland 
waters. Fish supplements largely the food requirements of a good 
number of people and its value lies in its protective supplementation. 

Among the coastal districts of the State, this District has the 
longest coast line with good facilities for the development of fisheries. 
The coast line of the District extends to nearly 160 miles. On the 
sea coast in about 50 villages nearly 25,000 fishermen live. Among 
them about 10,000 persons are actively engaged in the fishing indus¬ 
try. The important fishing centres are Tondi, Pamban, Dhanush- 
kodi, Devipatnam, Rameswaram, Kilakkarai and Alangulam, etc 
Generally speaking, the methods adopted by the fishermen of the 
District as fishermen elsewhere in the State, are old and out-moded. 
During seasons of large landings, they have no facilities for pre¬ 
serving fish either by freezing or by canning. The only time- 
honoured method of preservation followed by them is to dry the 
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fish after treatment with salt. Further owing to want of facilities 
for transporting the fish from landing centres to inland markets 
large quantities get decayed and valuable food is lost. 

However, after the advent of Independence and with the inau¬ 
guration of the Five-Year Plans the Government have launched 
several schemes relating to the development of fisheries in the districts. 
Generally, the schemes include deep-sea fishing operations, ins¬ 
tallations of ice plants and cold storages for fish, intensive seed 
collection and distribution for stocking fish in inland waters, im¬ 
provement of indigenous crafts and tackles, adoption of improved 
nylon nets, provision of quick transport facilities and marketing 
of fish, etc. 

Under the Second Five-Year Plan, schemes were proposed for 
improving facilities for deep-sea fishing in important centres like 
Pamban, Kilakkarai, etc., of the District. Improved boats at 
subsidized rates were supplied to fishermen along the sea coast. 
During the Plan period 5 motor boats were supplied to Fishermen 
Co-operative Societies and individual group of fishermen. These 
boats could be owned by the parties by taking them on the hire- 
purchase system. The cost has to be repaid within seven years. 
With the help of these boats fishermen can go to distant places on 
the high seas and secure larger catches of fish. 

The general type of fishing nets commonly used by fishermen 
are old fashioned, get worn out soon and do not stand the strain 
involved in deep-sea fishing. Trials conducted in the State had 
shown the efficacy of nylon nets in improving the catches. Under 
the Plan, provision was made for the supply of nylon nets and 
improved hooks to fishermen at two-thirds cost. The use of the 
nylon nets have become popular among the fishermen of the Dis¬ 
trict. During the Second Plan period, licences were issued to 13 
Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies for importing nylon threads to 
the total value of Rs. 2,60,000 Towards the cost of these threads, 
the Government contributed 25 per cent as subsidy. 

Salt is issued to fishermen in the Government curing yards at 
subsidised rates. It was also proposed under the Second Plan, to 
establish Ice plant and Refrigeration Units at Tondi, Kilakkarai, 
Mantapam and Mo-Farm {QiniruLih-smSt; ) at a cost of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
Fishermen will be benefitted only if the catches are stored 
against deterioration and sold at fiivourable prices. Towards the 
purchase of 3 insulation vans and 40 three-wheeled ice-box cycle- 
carriers, a provision of Rs. 2 lakhs has been made in the Plan. It 
was also proposed under the Second Plan to aid the establishment 
of two Fish Curing Centres at Tondi and Dhanushkodi each, by 
private entrepreneurs. Towards this the Government proposed to 
spend Rs. 50,000, 
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Another mportant scheme launched for the :lopment of 
fisheries is the organisation of Co-operative Societies of fishermen 
and extending to them by way of assistance, improved facilities 
for fishing, providing quick transport to marketing centres, etc. 
Upto 1961, there were 28 Marine Fishermen Co-operative Societies, 
and 7 Inland Fishermen Co-operative Societies. In these societies 
there were a total membership of 2,963 persons. Their share 
capital was Rs. 4,754. The Ramanathapuram District Fishermen’s 
Federation aids in the activities of other societies. The societies 
are granted medium-term and long-term loans to meet the needs of 
their members. The medium-term loans are repayable in 5 years 
and the long-term loans in 10 years. To protect the fishermen 
from the clutches of middle-men and traders, a scheme was under¬ 
taken, whereby for the 8 societies in the area extending from Pasi- 
patnam to Devipatnam, a loan of Rs. 1,67,200 was sanctioned. 
It was authorised that this amount may be utilised for clearing 
the old debts of fishermen and also to enable them to purchase 
fishing tools and implements. 

Lo.4NS sanctioned to the Fishermen Co-operative.'; in the Ramanathapuram 



District erom 

1956-57 TO 

1965-66. 



Year, 


Long 

Term 

Medium 

Term 

Oodourn 

loan. 

Elimi¬ 
nation of 
Middle- 

Working 

Capital 

loan. 

(1) 


Ijan 

(2) 

loan 

(3) 

(4) 

men. 

(5) 

(6) 

1966-37 


66,600 

(IN RUPEES). 




1967-58 


36,000 

6,000 

2,000 



1968-59 


59,590 

2,300 

2,000 



19r.9-60 


39,350 

3.600 

2,000 

, , 


1960-61 


34,5,50 

5,300 


1,71,200 


1961-62 


30,000 

, . 

4,6ou 

, , 


1962-63 


43,750 

8,800 

. 


60,000 

1963-64 


50,000 

8,000 


, , 

1964-63 


14,200 

. , 




1966-66 


35,200 

9,400 

•• 

•• 

6,000 


4,08,140 

43,400 

10,000 1.71,200 

65,000 


There is also a scheme in operation in the district for the distribu¬ 
tion of fingerlings of local varieties obtained from waters of 
Cauvery, etc., to demonstrate the advantages of pisciculture in increas¬ 
ing fish production. In addition fingerling; are collected from seed 
collection farms and distributed for pond culture and stocking in 
inland waters. 

The welfare of fishermen has also been not neglected by the 
Government. Adequate provisions have been made in the Plans 
for providing fishermen with medical aid, housing and other 
facilities. Necessary steps have also been taken for giving neces¬ 
sary advice and caution to fishermen regarding changes in weather 
conditions. With the experience gained in the recent cyclone at 
Rfijnanathapuram in 1964 the Government have propose 
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to construct 26 community halls out of which 21 are to be 
constructed in Ramanathapuram District. Alarm Sirens have also 
been proposed for installation at the Ramanathapuram District in 
Rameswaram, Pamban, Mantapam, Tondi and Tiruppalaikkkudi. 
It is proposed to supply life buoys and life jackets to the fisher¬ 
men, so as to enable them to use these in emergency. 

Further details on the development of inland fisheries and 
marine fisheries in the District are given below. 

Development of Inland Fisheries'. —Under culture fishery, the 
following are the details of the plan schemes implemented 
in the District. 


Rural Fishery Demonstration Scheme. 

There are 11 tanks in the District situated in Virudhunagar, 
Karaikkudi, Chettinad, Sivaganga and Kalaiyarkoil which were taken 
up for fish culture under the Scheme during 1959-60 and 1960-61. 
In the year 1963-64, one more tank at Kalaiyarkoil was taken up 
under the Scheme. In the above tanks 1,30,988 fingerlings were 
stocked and 8,257'133 kgs. of fish was caught during the last 5 
financial years and sold to the public. The targets fixed for the 
Scheme and the achievements during the five years 1959-60 to 
1963-64 are given below 


Tear. 


Target fixed. 

Fish caught. 

Revenue realised. 

(1) 


m 

(3) 

(i) 



T.BS. 


ss. 

1959-60 


7,000 

2,571-1 lbs. 

912'99 

1960-61 


11,300 

4,908-7/8 lbs. 

1,618-70 

1961-62 



4,050-94 kg8. 

2,080-01 

1962-63 



2,205-362 kgs. 

1,569-00 

1963-64 



2,601-377 kgs. 

1,862-91 

1964-66 



5,!>19-240 kgs. 

3,954.83 


Intensive Seed Collection And Distribution'.—The; object of the 
Scheme is to collect quick growing varieties of fish from natural 
resources and to grow them in confined waters. In the District the 
sea fish commonly called ‘Milk Fish’ {Chanos Chanos) seeds are 
collected in lakhs and distributed within the District and also 
throughout the State. Another variety of fish called Tilapia has 
got well established in this District. The seeds of this fish are 
collected and distributed for culture in departmental waters. 
They arc also distributed to other interested parties. The 
targets and achievements under this scheme are given below :— 


Year. 




Target fixed. 

Collection. 

(1) 




(2) 

(3) 





BS. 

BS. 

1959-60 




10,00,000 

4,75,107 

1900-61 



, * 

10,00,000 

3,24,062 

1961-62 


, , 


10,00,000 

1,29,506 

1962-63 


, , 


10,00,000 

1,50,683 

1963-64 


, , 

, . 

10,00,000 

1,55,448 

1964-65 

« - 

t - 


.» 

4,20,770 
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Shark Liver Oil Extraction-.—Shaxk Liver Oil is a good source of 
Vitamins A and D. Consequent on the restriction of imports 
of Cod Liver Oil an impetus was given for the producton of more 
quantity of Shark Liver Oil. During the years 1959-60 to 1964-65 
the following quantity of unrefined Shark Liver Oil was produced 
and sent to Calicut Oil Factory for purfication 


Tear. 




Quantity of 
liver. 

Extracted oil. 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 





KQS. 

KOS. 

1959-60 


. . 


4,832 

2,678 

1960-Gl 




11,973 

7,142 

19C1-62 


• . 


10,384 

5,644 

1962-63 




4,712 

2,856 

1963-64 


. , 


3,499 

2,083 

1964-65 




2,959 

1,749 


Improvement Of Fish Markets: —Under ths Scheme to improve 
sanitation and belter way of marketing the fish, the Fisheries 
Department gives 50 per cent subsidy to the improvement of fish 
markets to interested local bodies. In 1959-60, the Sivaganga 
Panchayat availed of the concession. 

Community Develo}menf~Dunm\hQye&xs 1959-60 to 1964-65 
fish seeds were supplied to interested pisciculturists through Block 
Development Officers as detailed below : 


Year. 

Vish seeds 
supplied. 

Eloclcs. 

Value. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1959-60 

.. 

Tiruvadanai, Mandapam, Kada- 
lidi, Srivilliputtur, E.aja- 

palayam. 


1960-61 

71,196 

Mudukulattur, Tiruvadanai, 

Kadaladi, Kamudi, Deva- 

kottai, Pudukkottai, Kalaiyar- 
koil, Manamadurai, Srivilli¬ 
puttur, Kariapatti, Raja- 
palayam. 

1,322-87 

1961-63 

14,639 


187-50 

1962-63 

67,116 

Tiruvadanai, Kamankudi, 

Chokkadi, Kallal. 

1,064-27 

1963-64 

27,150 


204-84 

1964-65 

19,000 

Aruppukkottai, Chettikuruchi, 
MeJipatti. 

355-42 


Fish Curing Yards :— ^To improve the quality of preservation of 
fish the Department maintains two fish curing yards at Athankarai 
and Mukkaiyur, where good quality of salt is issued to bonafide 
fish curers at subsidised cost. 
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Ice Plant And Cold Storage Facilities -.—During the year 1961-62, 
the installation of one Ice Plant-cMwi-Cold Storage Kilakkarai, 
was sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 70,000. The construction work 
has since been started by the Public Works Department and the 
work is in progress. 

Relief Measures And Ex-gratia Grants -.—The Government also 
help the fishermen with suitable relief measures and the payment of 
ex-gratia grants, wherever and whenever necessary. The following 
are some of the details of such assistance rendered to fishermen 
in recent years in the District. 

During the year, 1959-60 a sum of Rs. 545 as subsidy and a 
S lim of Rs. 350 as loan were given lo fishermen who were affected 
by the fire accident in Taiigachchimatam village. Further a gram of 
Rs. 900 as loan and Rs. 270 as subsidy were made to the fishermen 
of Valinokkam who were affected by fire. In addition to these 
for construction of two houses under Fishermen Housing Scheme 
a sum of Rs. 600 was paid to two fishermen on loan. 

During the year 1960-61, a sum of Rs. 125 was given as free 
grant to the school children of KankoUanpattinam village. A sum 
of Rs. 150 as loan repayable in three years and a subsidy of Rs. 100 
were paid to a fisherman of Devipatam who had lost his son in a 
boat accident on the sea. 

In 1961-62, a sura of Rs. 94 was granted to the St. Mary’s Basic 
School, Olaikuda for the purchase and free supply of books, slates, 
etc., for 36 poor children of fishermen studying in the school. 

In the year, 1962-63, a free grant of Rs. 600 was given to the 
Mullaimunhi Fishermen Co-operative Society for removal of 
trees from the sea for enabling the fishermen to operate Karavalai 
fishing. 

Four fishermen from Tiruppalaikkudi who went out for fishing 
lost their lives by cyclonic havoc during the first week of December, 
1963. An ex-gratia grant of Rs. 60 was distributed to the members 
of each of the family concerned. 

Cyclone Relief 1964-65;—^The heavy tides of cyclone and storm 
hit Dhanushkodi in the Ramanathapuram District during December 
1964 and the whole of Dhanushkodi was completely washed away. 
The worst affected during this disaster was the fishermen community. 
The Department immediately took up remedial measures after 
survey of the area by the Director of Fisheries personally. A 
special unit staff of one Assistant Director of Fisheries assistd by 
three Inspectors of Fisheries and six Sub-Inspectors of Fisheries 
was stationed at Mandapam Camp to look after the distribution 
of cyclone relief to the fishermen. Strenuous efforts were taken by 
the Department in arranging for the distribution of relief to 
fishermen by way of cash grants and loans, and subsidy m respect 
of loans of boats, repairs to boats, repairs to nets, loss of 
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coir ropes, etc. The staff was disbanded on 11th July 1965 and 
th* balance of left over items of work are now being carried on by 
the Assistant Director of Fisheries, Sivaganga and Thanjavur. 

Details of releif given to the affected fishermen during 1964 and 
1965 are given below : 


I. Supply and Repairs to Bools. — 

1. Number of fishermen benefited . . 

2. Subsidy paid 

3. noan disbursed 

4. Total amount spent .. ,. 

II. Completely damayed boats .—■ 

1. Number of fishermen beuofitod .. 

2. Subsidy paid 

3. Loan disbursed 

4. Total amount spent 

III. Supply of nets and repairs to nets. — 

(Both nylon and cotton yarn). 

1. Number of fishermen benelitod .. 

2. Subsidy paid 

3. Loan disbursed 

4. Total amount spent 

IV. Ad hoc cash grant paid .— 

1. Number of fishennen 

2. Amount paid at Its. 50 each 

V. Assistance to Karavalai {Shore seine nets ).— 

1. Number of fishermen benefited .. 

2. Subsidy paid 

3. Loan disbursed 

4. Total amount spent 


VI. Free supply of nylon twine and floats gifted by the Red Cross. 

1, Number of fishermen benefited ., 

2. Quantity of nylon distributed .. 

.3. Number of floats distributed 




1,028 

1,32,500 

90,045 

2,22,645 


363 

1,71,450 

1,88,860 

3,60,400 


6,080 

3,07,489-25 

2,67.072-35 

6,24,561-60 


3,582 

1,79,100 


185 

71,200 

2,89,540-46 

3,60,660-46 


1.507 
kgs. 5,802 
kgs. 4,009 


Publicity On The Development Of Fisheries-, —^During me year 1960 
-61, the Fisheries Department participated in two important exhibi¬ 
tions one held at Devakottai and the other at Virudhunagar. Fish 
»pecimen and preserved fish and pamphlets were distributed^ for 
giving wide pubheity about the value of fisheries and its develop¬ 
ment. 


During the year 1961-62, the Department also participated in 
the exhibition at K. V. Sabiia, Virudhunagar. 

Development Of Marine Fisheries In The District-.—-ThQ use of 
conventional methods of primitive gear made out of cotton and 
the saiUng canoes (using wind power) result in the production, on 
the average only half to one ton of fish per man per year. The pro¬ 
duction of fish can be substantially stepped up from the manng 
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resources. The following main technological revolutions have 
brought forth a substantial increase in the landings of the 
Ramanathapuram District Coast. 

As a ready seen the Ramanathapuram District coast covers 
nearly 169, miles extending over both the Gulf of Mannar on the 
southern side and the Palk Bay on the northern side. The 
Rameswaram Island plays a dominant part in the marine fishery 
activities of the District owing to its proximity to the fisliing grounds 
in the Palk Bay and the Gulf of Mannar and the shelter it affords 
to the fishing boats during both the monsoons—(North-East 
and South-West). 

The first technological revolution, mechanisation of the fishing 
crafts was introduced by the State Fisheries Department during 
the course of the last decade (1950-60). Travel fishing operations 
could be done only from mechanised boats and the commercial 
potentialities of this type of gear were practically demonstrated 
to the local fishermen by the Food and Agricultural Organisation 
Expert (who worked at Pamban during 1956-59) and were continued 
by the Inshore Fishing Survey Station, Rameswaram. As a result, 
to-day, the fleet of more than 60 fishing boats moving out from 
Rameswaram to the sea on return, land on an average two 
metric tons of fish per day per mechanised boat. The 
operation of travel nets in the Rameswaram area has brought forth 
prosperity to the fishermen as well as more fish to the consuming 
public. Mechanised fishing boat owners hailing from Madras, 
Cuddalore, Nagapattinam, T\iticorin, Colachel and also some from 
the Kerala State move their boats, annually to Rameswaram for 
conducting fishing operations. Large quantities of dried fish are 
exported to the West Coast area (Malabar areas) also during the 
South-West monsoon period. 

The second revolution in the development of marine fisheries in 
this area is the advent of synthetic fibres. The introduction of 
nylon and other synthetic twines for the fabrication of gill nets in this 
area has improved the landings, and almost all the canoe fishermen 
of this area who were using only cotton nets a few years ago, are 
only using the synthetic twine now. One attractive feature of the 
gill net made out of synthetic twine is that it can be used even 
from primitive unpowered craft with great advantage and this fact 
can be clearly seen every day when the non-mechanised canoes of 
Rameswaram Island soil every day to the fishing g round with a 
load of gill net made out of synthetic twine and land about 50 to 100 
kilograms of good variety of fish per day per boat. 

Socio-Economic Works: —One of the aims of the development 
of Marine Fisheries is the socio-economic uplift of those who are 
engaged in fishing. In this District, Fishermen Co-operative 
Societies were organised and loans were given for the improvement of 
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crafts and gear. Boats were issued to the members of the Fishermen 
Co-operative Societies on subsidy and loan basis. Out of the total 
cost of hull, 25 per cent was given as subsidy and 75 per cent was 
treated as loan. The engine fitted in the hull was given 
at 50 per cent subsidy. The loan is repayable in 60 instalments 
spread over to 7 years. Synthetic yarn was issued at 2/3rd of its cost 
and l/3rd of the cost was treated as subsidy. Cotton yarn was 
also issued to fishermen at 25 per cent subsidised cost. 

There is also a bright scope for the further improvement in the 
mechanisation of the fishing industry along this coast through the 
implementation of the various schemes under the Indo~Norwegian 
Fishing Project established at Mantapam. 

The Project-. —In 1961, the Government of India entered into 
an agreement with the U.N.O. and the Government of Norway 
for extending the activities of Indo-Norwegian Project at Quilon 
to Madras and Mysore States. The Madras Government, in 
June 1963 sanctioned the establishment of an Indo-Norwegian 
Project unit at Mandapam in the District. The Assistant Director 
of Fisheries has been put in charge of the Project has his head¬ 
quarters at Mantapam. 

The following works have been taken up under the project 
and the progress upto August 1956 is detailed below : 

Serial number and name of work. Present stage. 

(1) (2) 

1. Formation of approach road connecting B1 aok topping work is completed. 

the project site at Mandapam. 

2. Constmotion of Ice plant-cum-Cold Insulation works are completed. 

storage. 

3. Electrical installation for building .. Electrification work is in progress. 

4. Extension of Boat Building Vard .. Erection of Bandsaw to be taken up 

pending supply of rails. 

5. Providing and supplying Pillamamdu Fendering arrangements have been 

and Karunamdu to the RCC Jetty at completed for the length of 300' 

Mandapam. Further work is in progress. 

6. Construction of Fish Reception Hall. Erection of trusses and filling in 

basement have been completed. 

Flooring work is in progress. 

7. Providing of guide lights .. .. Estimates Received. Tenders are 

being settled. Work will be 

started soon. 

8. Providing Foundation for Bandsaw Foundation is being cast. 

machine in the Boat Building Yard. 

9. Erection of Furnaces in Boat Building Furnace is being transported. 

Yard. 

10. Purchase of New Willy's Jeep for Indo- Orders placed with transport 

Norwegian Project at Mantapam. Commissioner for the puiohaaa of 

Jeep with Trailer. 


99-6—20 
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1. Boat Building Yard'. —Construction of eleven 32 feet boats is 
nearing completion. Erection of crane for launching the boats is in 
progress. Additional shed for log cutting bandsaw section 
has been completed. Hardware materials and the timber are 
being received regularly. Estimates for the provision of additional 
sheds for Rs. 12.200 have been sent to Government for sanction. 
Eleven keels have been laid. 

2. Provision Of Fishermen Colony:—Necessary provisions have 
been made by allotting poramboke lands, as well as by acquiring 
private lands for the purpose of house building for the fishermen 
of this area. 

3. Exploratory Survey:—Indo-Norwegian Project Ml and M3 
arc doing exploratory survey. They are doing trawling and purse 
servicing. In addition to this two 32 feet boats and one 25 feet boat 
of Inshore Fishing Station, Rameswaram arc also doing exploratory 
fishing in the Palk Bay side. 

4. Guide Lights:—The Automobile Engineer, Indo-Norwegian 
Project, Mantapam and the Executive Engineer (Marine Works 
Division) Cuddalore have been requested to take up the erection 
of guide lights and they have informed that the work will be taken 
up soon. 

5. Ice Plant-cum-Cold Storage: —Construction of buildings for 
erection of machineries and the insulation work have been 
completed. The Automobile Engineer, IndoNorwegian Project, 
Mantapam Camp and the Executive Engineer, (Marine Works 
Division), Cuddalore have been requested to do certain improve¬ 
ments as requested by the Automobile Engineer Indo¬ 
Norwegian Project, Ernakulam. The erectors are expected 
and almost all the machineries for the plant have been received, the 
works will be started soon. 

6. Construction Of Fish Reception Hath—The work is in progress, 

7. Fish Meal Plant. —^The land required for the Fish Meal 
Plant has been taken over for construction of building. The 
machineries intended for Fish Meal Plant are awaited. The 
estimate for the building is under scrutiny by the Superintending 
Engineer (Marine Works Circle) for technical approval. 

8. Construction Of Jetty: — ^The boarings are being conducted by 
the Norwegian Foundation and the corals are being removed. 

9. Fisheries Training Centres: —^Third batch of sixty trainees are 
now undergoing training. Regular seatrips training are given to 
them. A quantity of 10,485-500 kgs. of fish were landed by the 
Fisheries Training Centre boats and a sum of Rs. 841-50 was 
realised. 
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t)BTAttS OT tHB VaBIBTIKS Or TTSHaS AVAILABLE AWD THE fUAsoifS IN 
Wltica THEY ABE GENTliBALLY CAPGTIT. 


Month, 


Area of fiahing. 


Chief Pistieries. 

(3) 

Sardines, Sharlis and Bays, Seer fish. 
Perches and Sabro fisli. 

Sharks, Sardines, Perches, and sabre 
fish. 

Sardines, Sharks .perches, Skats and 
Rays and Soer Fish. 

Sharks, *,katea, Jtays, Sardines 
Seer fi.sh and Sabre fish, Kattal 
Silver bellies. ^ 

Sharks, Skates, and Rays, Sabre fish 
and Seer fish. Silver bellies, Katta. 
Sharks Seer fish, Sabro fish. Skates 
and Kays, Silver bellies, Katta. 

Sardines, Cat fish. Sharks, Skates 
and Rays, Seer fish. Sabre fish. 
Silver belhog. 

Sondines, Sharks, Seer fish and 
Sabro fish, Silver bellies. 

Sardines, Seer fish. Skates and Rays, 

Shark.? Sardines, Skates and Rays. 
Soer fish and Sabre fish. 

Shark.s Sardinos, Skate.s and Bays. 
Seer fish and Sabro fish. 

Sharks, Sardines, Sabre fish and 
Seer fish* 

Quantity and value of fish caught m Ramanathapuram District 
during 1956-57. 


(t) 

(2) 


.Tanuary 

. . Gulf of Manar 


February 

Do. 


Maroh .. 

Do. 


April 

.. Palk Bay 


May 

.. Do. 


•Tune 

Do. 


July 

Do. 


August . . 

Do. 


September 

Do. 


October . , 

Do. 


Novombor 

.. Gull of Manar 


December 

Do. 



Marine. 


Inland. 


Total. 


Qnantitij in 
Tons. 

> 

Value in 
lia. 

1--— 

Quantity 

Tons. 

■\ 

in Value in 
Bs. 

Quantity in 
Tons. 

.A. 

\ 

Valeie in 
Ra. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

11,310 

99,79,748 

1,931 

11,65,463 

13,241 

1.07,36,21 



Forests*. 




The Importance Of Forestry In The Economy Of The Distria 
And The Forest Produce-.—Axi area of 62,743 acres or 25 391 
hectaresin the District is covered with forests. The forests of th^ 
District form 2- 0 per cent of the total area of the District. 

The chief forest requirements of the people of the District are 
small timber for building and agricultural implements fuel for 
domestic consumption and for cottage industries such as iaeeew 
making, lime and brick-kilns, pottery, etc,, pasture for 

1. For a detailed description of the forests el the District aioT'!! 7~ 

on Plora in Chapter I— General, ’ ssction 

v9-6—20 a 
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cattle, thatch-grass and to a decreasing extent leaf manure for 
wet cultivated fields. The fishermen on the sea coast require timber 
for catamarans, and country crafts. 

The following are among the important forest produce of the 
District :— 

Small Timber. —^The species generally in demand for agricultural 
implements and for building material are, choloroxlylon Swietenia, 
Acacia arebica, Mesua furea. Acacia sundra, Crewia tiliaefolia. 
Teak, Albizzia labbek, and Ptreocarpus marsupium (for agricultural 
implements) and teak, vengai, mango and (Palmyra for building 
material.) 

Fuel.-—The village and rural demands for fuel is compratively 
insignificant as the ryots use mainly palmyrah, maize, cotton and 
castor stalks, palmyra leaves, cowdung cakes and such brush wood 
fuel as is obtainable. Along the coast and in the Rameswaram Island 
where the soil is too poor to yield other agricultural crops, the ryots 
raise smalt groves of Acacia planiforns, on their patta lands, 
for purposes of fuel. Again, there are a number of area scattered 
over the plains chiefly tank-beds with black cotton soil. These 
areas are unreserved lands. The chief growth on this consists 
of Acacia Arabica, the wood of which is in great demand for fuels. 
This is the other important fuel resource in the plains. 

The number of fuel series in the District are few and far between 
and are confined to the Srivilliputtur Forest Range only. It is 
only from the villages situated near the hills that women and less 
often men, go and spend their time in the fuel coupes collecting fuel 
on payment to the contractor a serigniorage of 12 paise per 
head load. 

Sandalwood: —Sandalwood is also an important forest produce 
of the District. All the sandal extracted in the District, is fuel 
cleaned and sent to the Tirupattur sale Depot in the North Arcot 
District, where it is auctioned along with the sandalwood extracted 
from the forests of the Salem circle. 

Bamboos: —Only a very small quantity of bamboo is available 
in the District. 

Manure leaves: —Species available like Tenheosia, son., 
Mundidea Suberosa, Paretha indica, etc., are utilised. 

Measures for the Scientific Exploitation and Development of the 
Forests in the District, 

The main aspects of management of the forests in the District 
are as follows ;— 

(1) Protection and conservation of forests ; (2) securing the 
maximum sustained annual yield of timber and fuel ; (3) rapid 

improvement of growing stock by undertaking artificial regeneration 
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of valuable timber such as Teak and match wood species 
wherever this can be successfully and economically accomplished ; 
(4) to grow cashew on large scale in scrub type of forests not only 
to improve the soil cover but also to augment the revenue by the 
sale of its fruits ; (5) rehabilitation of cx-Panchayat Reserves and 
ex-Zamin forests with fuel species ; (6) planting casuarina in the 
sea-shore areas to arrest the spread of sand dunes ; 
(7) disposal of all minor produce in the most profitable 
manner ; (8) provision of cheap and adequate grazing for local 
and village cattle and improvement of pasture ; (9) maintenance 
of the forest in a state of increasing productivity ; (10) the preser¬ 
vation of the wild life of the District and (11) the cultivation of 
lac on Moghania Macrandrilla trees. 

In addition to the normal maintenance and annual plantations 
raised in the usual course, the following extensive plantations were 
raised in the District under the Five*Year Plans :— 

Under the Second Under the Third 






Five Year 
Plan. 

acHSS. 

Five Year 
Plan upto 
1903-64. 

AOBXS, 

Caehew — 

Karaikkudi range .. .. 



• • 

1,338 

2,161 

Tiruppattur range .. 
Sivaganga range 



. . 

338 

227 



. . 

1,676 

1,110 

Bamanathapuram range .. 





100 

SriviUiputtur range .. 



• * 

126 

.. 

Teak wood — 

SriviUiputtur range.. .. 

•• 

•• 

«■* 

666 


Soft wood — 

SriviUiputtur range ,. .. 

•• 


• • 

200 

236 

liehabUitation plot — 

Karaikkudi range .. 

« , 

• , 

, • 

58 

100 

Sivaganga range .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

60 

136 

Oaearina — 

Bameswaram range » 

... 

•X* 


600 

200 

Tamarind — 

Sivaganga range ... ... 

• • 

• » 


20 

20 

SriviUiputtur range .. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

10 

25 


State Assistance to Agriculture:—Tht various ways in which the 
State strives to develop agriculture in the District has been already 
described. The Department of Agriculture is striving ceaselessly 
to provide improved seeds, manures, tractors, and other implements 
besides plant protection aids like pesticides. In the Agricultural 
Research Stations, among other work, continuous research is being 
carried on to evolve better and more suitable strains of various 
crops for the various localities. The results of the research are 
dessiminated to the ryots who benefit from increased yields of crops 
by the adoption of the better farming practices recommended and 
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the use of improved strains of crops, etc. The Community Develop¬ 
ment and National Extension Service Programme have also 
variously contributed for the development of agriculture and 
ultimately to increase agricultural production. Facilities of irr- 
gation have also been adequately developed by the State. By these 
and other measures, the State has tried to place the progress of 
scientific agriculture on a firm footing in the district. 

But above all these, the most important assistance which the 
State can give to the development of agriculture is the provision of 
adequate finance. Being a seasonal industry in which there is an 
inevitable time lag between the investment and the outturn, credit 
is very essential for successful agriculture. The amount of credit 
which ryots required for crop production generally depends on 
several factors which vary with the nature of the crop, the locality, 
the holding and size of the family. A ryot requires credit firstly, for 
cultivation expenses, secondly, to meet expenses connected with the 
maintenance of his family and thirdly, if he is indebted, to meet the 
interest charges on his debts. 

The position of the State as a direct supplier of credit has always 
been not significant. The amounts loaned are very small compared 
with the total requirements of the agriculturists. State credit has 
been mostly advanced to enable the ryot to tide over emergencies and 
are not intended generally to supply his normal finance. The State 
provides credit to the agriculturists both indirectly and directly- 
indirectly through the co-operative organisation and directly throu^ 
the Takkavi and other loans. 

The following table shows the extent of co-operative credit made 
available to the agriculturists in the State as a whole and in the 
Ramanathapuram District, during the last ten years :— 

Co-optralive Credit made 
available to agriculturiatB. 





In the whole 
■ Slate. 

In the 
Dietriet. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 




(Burzxa LAKHS.) 

loss-rji 



369 

17-48 

1964-05 



416 

26-25 

1966-6U 



521 

23-08 

1956-67 



787 

30-86 

1957-5S 



984 

48-28 

1958-69 



1,389 

68-87 

1950.60 



1,831 

81-69 

1960-01 



2,641 

131-50 

1961-69 



3,060‘liO 

166-20 

1962 69 

• » ♦ • 


J,«91*79 

186-0; 
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From early times, the Government have helped agriculturists by 
the grant of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans (Amendment) Act of 1883 and the 
Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884. Under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act, loans may be granted to landholders and cultivators 
for making improvements on land thereby adding to its letting 
values viz. the constructions of wells, tanks and other works, the 
preparation of land for irrigation, drainage and protection of land 
for irrigation, drainage and protection from floods and erosion, 
and the permanent improvement of land or such other item of 
work which may be declared as improvements to land from 
time to time. The loans are granted by the Revenue Department after 
local enquiry and are repayable by equal annual instalments 
discharging both principal and interest. The period by which a 
loan can be repaid is fixed according to the principal of the loan, 
but generally the maximum period does not exceed 20 years, in 
some exceptional cases, the period may extend to 30 years. In 
1964 65, the rate of interest charged on advances to cultivators is 
6 per cent per annum* The rate of penal interest is also the same. 

Under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, short-term and medium- 
term loans are granted to owners and occupiers of arable land for 
current agricultural purposes, such as the purchase of seeds, grain, 
manure and cattle and the rebuilding of houses destroyed by fire 
or floods. Loans are also granted for other agricultural purposes 
like purchase of fodder, purchase and erection of agricultural 
machinery and equipment like pump-sets. For relief of distress 
among cultivators in famine tracts, loans may also be granted 
under this Act to cultivators up to a maximum amount of Rs.200 
until the ripening of the next harvest. 

The one outstanding feature of the Takkavi loans is the low rate 
of interest. It is much lower than that charged by ordinary money¬ 
lenders. 

Under the community Development and National Extension 
Service Programme also loans arc granted for agricultural purposes. 
Besides, these loans are also granted for relief during cyclones and 
under other schemes like the New Well Subsidy Scheme. 

The following table shows the amount of oans granted to 
the agriculturists in the District; 
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Floods, Famines and Draughts:—The District benefits largely 
from the North-East Monsoon received from October-December. 
The monsoon is, however, not absolutely reliable. Strangely enough, 
the failure of the monsoon in one season, as already observed earlier, 
is usually followed by excessive rains, and consequent extensive and 
destructive floods, as owing to the flatness of the country nearly 
upto the foot of the ghats, the rivers and streams all flow in wide 
shallow valleys. The floods cause enormous damage to irrigation 
works roads, electric and telephone communications and sometimes 
whole*villages and a large number of livestock are destroyed. 

A number of floods have occurred in the District in the past. 
The following table shows the important occurrences of floods and 
other devastations by water in the District taluk-wise, with the date 
of occurrencess 


Taluk. 

Date of 
occurrence. 

Nature of occurrence. 

Sattur.. 

.. 1933 

,. Sattur Floods. 

Ramanathapuram 

.. 1920 

1922 

1932 

. - Heavy floods in Vaigai. 

.. Breaches in the Ramanathapu- 
ram Big Tanlc. 

Terrible tempest. Sea water 
got into Dhenushkodi and 

Mantapara overthrowing 

bridges and causing breaches 
in roads. 

Paraunagudi 

., 1920 

.. Heavy floods in Vaigai. 

Sivaganga 

. .. 1925 

1930 

.. Heavy floods in Vaigai. 

.. Heavy floods in Manirauttar. 

Tiruppattur 

. .. 1922 

Great floods in Manimuttar 
River. 

Tiruvadanai 

.. 1920-21 

.. Heavy floods in the Taluk. 


Though a number of floods have occurred in the District in the 
past, the one in 1955 is perhaps the most serious in recent years when 
practically the whole of Ramanathapuram, Mudukulattur and 
Paramagudi taluks were under water for nearly two months. 

A severe cyclone passed through the District during 1955, 
lasting for about 6 to 8 hours followed by gale and heavy rains. 
7 out of the 9 taluks involving a population of about 15 lakhs 
were affected. The disastrous results inevitably followed were ; 
tanks burst; roads breached ; rails got submerged and washed 
away ; bridges and culverts gave way ; trees fell, houses coUapsed ; 
cattle died in large numbers, and a few human lives were also lost. 
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Several relief measures were undertaken. Immediate action was 
taken to save people from starvation where necessary. Gruel 
centres were opened in about 300 centres and rice was made available 
through fair price shop.s at prices that prevail prior to the cyclone. 
The work of helping the affected people to repair or reconstruct 
their damaged and lost houses was taken up almost immediately 
after the cyclone. Cash relief was given. Apart from the cash 
grant, 2 palmyrah trees were also granted from Government lands 
for the restoration of damaged or destroyed houses to pre-cyclone 
condition. Both road and rail communications were restored with 
commendable promptness, as also the irrigation tanks. Various 
other measures were also undertaken and remission of land revenue 
was ordered in all deserving cases in the affected areas. 

On the night of 22nd December, 1964 Cyclonic storm and tidal 
waves from the northern shores of Rameswaram Island lashed the 
Island and the mainland adjoining the Rameswaram Island in all 
their fuiy and they lasted from about 2 a.m. on 23rd December 
1964 till a little after daybreak. The eastern part of the Rameswaram 
Island between the Rameswaram road and Dhanushkodi which is a 
long narrow strip of land nearly 10 miles long and width varying 
between one furlong and 2} miles, was swept over by the tidal waves 
of the northern sea which mingled with the waters of the southern 
sea in a number of places. The village of Dhanushkodi was almost 
lost to the waters of the sea. An ilifated train proceeding from the 
Rameswaram road to Dhanushkodi, just a little distance before it 
was to steam into the railvv'ay station was smashed to pieces and the 
entire train with its passengers was lost. A number of foreshore 
villages where the fishermen had constructed their houses on the 
coastal belt were wiped out. The railway line between the Rames¬ 
waram road and Dhanushkodi was twisted out of shape and the 
Railway Bridge between Pamban and Mantapam with its 145 spans 
was washed away and only the masonry piers and the steel structure 
lift bridge that allows the ships to pass underneath remained. 
Apart from the heavy damages caused to Dhanushkodi and Rames¬ 
waram, the coastal villages in Ramanathapuram, Tiruvadanai, 
Mudukulattur, Sivaganga, Paramagudi, and in the sub-taluk of 
Kamudi, Tiruchuli, Devakottai, Elayangudi and Manamadurai were 
also affected. 

Prompt rescue, relief and rehabilitation measures were taken. 
The entire population of Dhanushkodi was evacuated to Mantapam 
soon after the cyclone through ships and launche.s and air dropping 
of food packets was continued till they were all evacuated. Ferry 
service with six boats between Thonithurai Jetty and Pamban Jetty 
was commissioned into operation for the convenience of people 
travelling from the mainland to the Island. The rail communi¬ 
cation between Rameswaram and the mainland was restored from 
1st March 1965 and the ferry service was discontinued. A number 
of gruel centres were opened in the coastal and other interior villages 
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in the Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi taluks. In Mandapam 
camp, a feeding centre was run. The havoc had caused extensive 
damages to power and telephone communications and they were 
restored quickly. A large number of public buildings, schools and 
hospitals were also badly affected and suffereu serious damages. 
A number of irrigation tanks were breached and many others were 
affected by scour. Necessary repairs were undertaken. A special 
Food Production Division was also formed. Prompt medical aid 
was given in the cyclone affected areas and preventive measures were 
taken to arrest the spread of epidemics. A number of other relief 
and rehabilitation measures like the grant of cash relief and clothing 
allowance and the grant of cyclone loans for repair and re-building 
of houses were also promptly undertaken in the cyclone affected 
areas. 

Famines seemed to have prevailed from the earliest of times, but 
as the early history of the District prior to June 1910, is merged with 
the history of the Madurai and Tirunelveli districts no separate 
figures are available as to the number of people relieved in the district 
etc., during famines in the early periods like the great famine of 
1876-78, in the nineteenth century. 

After the formation of the district in 1910, the following 
famines have occurred owing to failure of rains :— 

1918 ; a local famine in the Sivaganga and Tiruvadanai 
taluks. 

1936 ; a local famine in the zarnin Ilayangudi Taluk. 

During famines the procedure in the Famine Code is followed. 
Annually a list of Famine Relief Works is prepared in advance 
taluk-wise and kept ready for putting them into execution in case 
famine breaks out in any part of the district. The Collector deals 
with the earlier stages of distress either through the expansion of 
ordinary works or test works and the grant of Takkavi loans. Non- 
official relief agencies and organised private charities also help. 
As on test works the task is higher than on relief works and there is 
no rest day or allowances for dependents, the object being to test 
whether the labouring classes are in such a state of distress that 
relief works must be opened to save them from starvation, in no 
case the test period exceeds 4 weeks. The persons eligible for 
official gratuitous relief are the destitutes who are incapable of work 
and who are in danger of starvation and who are not dependents of 
workers. Relief works are started to save labouring classes from 
starvation. This is different from test works which as already 
explained are started to test whether the labouring classes are on the 
verge of starvation. Wages are paid according to the provisions of 
the Famine J^ode, 
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Agricultural Livelyhood classes and the General Condition 
OF Agriculturists in the District. 

According to the Census of 1951, the total population of the 
District was 2,080,519 persons. Of this, 1,324,555 persons or about 
63-7 per cent belonged to the agricultural classes. The following 
table shows the internal structure of the agricultural groups 


Class. 

r— 

Total. 

A 

Mains. 

'■ " \ 
Females. 

1. Cultivatora of land wholly or 
mainly owned and their dependant.^. 

OSO.-SIS 

462,25.7 

487,262 

2. Cultiv’ators of land wholly or 
mainly unowned and their depen¬ 
dants. 

116,438 

55,019 

60,419 

3. Cultivating labourors and their 
dependants. 

244,599 

112,545 

132,064 

4. Non cultivating owners of land 
agricultural rant receivers and 
their dependants. 

24.999 

10,638 

14^461 

Total 

1,324,655 

630,359 

694,196 


The class—‘Owner cultivators’ is the numerically largest among 
the four agricultural classes in the District. It supports nearly 
45T per cent of the total district population. The class—‘non¬ 
cultivating owners of land and agricultural renters’ is the numerically 
smallest. It accounts for only 1-2 per cent of the total population 
of the District. 

It is also significant to note that in all the classes, the number of 
female workers are in excess of the male workers. 

The Census of 1961 records that out of the total workers of 
1,161,370 persons in the District, 615,781 persons are cultivators 
and 167,686 persons are agricultural labourers. The following 
table shows the distribution of the agricultural workers among 
males and females:— 


Class. 


Numbers, 

X 


Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total workers (all classes) .. 

1,161,370 

684,881 

476,489 

Cultivators 

615,781 

353,367 

262,424 

Agricultural labourers 

167,686 

74,002 

93,684 

Total 

783,467 

427,359 

368,108 


It is seen that the total agricultural workers of the District 
(cultivators and agricultural labourers) form nearly 67-4 per cent 
(53-01 per cent plus 144 percent) of the total workers in the District 
in aU the livelihood classes. The strength of the class—‘cultivators 
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is nearly four times that of the class—‘agricultural labourers’. The 
number of female workers in the c1ass-‘cultivators’ is less than that 
of the male workers, while the number of female workers in the class 
‘ agricultural labourers’, is in excess of the number of male workers. 

The latett census of 1971 records that out of the total workers 
of 1,064,899 persons in the District, 407.803 persons (38'3 per cent) 
are cultivators and 268 713 persons (25*2 per cent) are agricultural 
labourers. 

The agrarian economic structure of the District is slightly varied 
from area to area in the District, Srivilliputtur and Sattur Taluks 
were used to the settled system of ryotwari administration with its 
attendant benefits. The agricultural communities living in these 
taluks are comparatively better off than those in the ex-zamindari 
patch under the Marava chieftains (consisting of the major portion 
of the former zamindari areas). The third area, called the Chettinad 
area covering the taluks of Tirupattur, Sivaganga and Tiruvadaiiai 
taluks, though also lying in an ex-zamindari area, presents a different 
picture. It is also mainly agricultural but is highly developed. The 
population of the remaining parts of the District have no dependable 
irrigation facilities and are generally poorer than those in the other 
parts of the District enumerated above. 

Generally speaking most of the ryots in the District are in 
comparatively poor circumstances. Among the districts of the 
State, the per capita annual income from primary sources was the 
lowest in the District. According to the National Council’s esti¬ 
mates^ (relating to the year 1955-56 it was Rs. 66-80 against the 
corresponding State average of Rs. 99-23). Using the value of 
output per acre (gross) as an index of agricultural productivity 
and analysing the Districts of the State, it is also seen that the gross 
value of output per acre of cripped area in the District was the lowest* 
In 1955-56, it was Rs. 144 against the State average of Rs. 183. 

Holding in the District as elsewhere in the State are mostly small. 
The average size of the holding in the District in the ryotwari area 
was estimated in 1940-41 (see Madras Agriculture by C. W. D. 
Zacharias) to be (dry and wet) 3-1 acres (dry: 2-81 acres ; wet: 
0-30 acre) against the then State average of 3-7 acres. In 1940-41, 
in the ryotwari areas of the District, the majority of the holdings 
(83,273 holdings) paid an assessment of only 10 and under; 14,054 
holdings paid an assessment of Rs. 30 and less but over Rs. 10 and 
1,794 holdings paid an assessment of Rs. 50 and less but over Rs. 30. 
Only very small numbers paid assessment of Rs- 100 and less but 
over Rs. 50 and over Rs. 100. The numbers of these holdings were 
730 and 189 respeetively. 

The following table shows that the number of holdings of various 
values for ryotwari villages in the District for the Fasli year 1372 
(1962-63 July to June). 

1 National Council of Applied Economic Besearoh, New Delhi, 

Techno Economic Survey of Madras (Economic Keport) 1960, page, 19. 



I aBLL: !1 hoW tSTG the number of HOLUnrQS of VABIO-nS values in the district fob ryot WARI VIEXAOBS for FASLt 1372 (1362-G3: 

July to June). 




Total .. 4,35,190 8,31,612 3,01,053 24,77,396 2,03,784 9,51,698 5,78,641 1,17,136 11,94,559^ 
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The recent land reform measures have j benefited the ryots of the 
District in no small measure. The abolition of Zamindari was the 
greatest blessing on the ryots. In 1947, the Madras Estates Land 
(Reduction of Rent) Act, 1947 was enacted. It provided for the 
reduction of rents payable by ryots in estates governed by the Madras 
Estates Land Act, 1908, approximately to the level of the assessment 
levied on rents in ryolwari areas in the neighbourhood and for the 
collection of such rents by the Government so that the Zamindar 
may not collect rents in excess in contravention of the Act. In 1948 
a more progressive reformatory legislation was passed. It was the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act 
1948, which provided for the repeal of the permanent Settlement and 
for the introduction of the ryotwari settlement in such estates. In 
the District, of the present 9 taluks, 7 taluks were part of the Rama- 
nathapuram and Sivaganga Zamindaris. The ryots in the Zamindari 
had to give nearly half the produce in the case of wet lands and one 
third of the produce in the case of dry lands as tax to the Zamindar 
Moreover from the share falling on the ryots, a major portion would 
be eaten away by the costs of cultivation and harvesting. Hence 
what may be left to the ryot will be only a very meagre share just 
enough for his subsistence : in some cases it may not even cover the 
margin of subsistence and may fall below it. Thus the ryots in 
the zamindari areas had to live in a state of poverty and indebtedness 
The ryots also had no initiative to produce more, as under the 
Zamindari systetn, the major share of the produce went over to the 
Zamindars. All these contributed to the ryots of the Zamindari 
areas living in a state of poverty and with absolutely no interest to 
increase the yield on their lands. With the abolition of the Zamindaris 
the entire face of the agricultural economy of the District hadchanged 
The ryots are now far more happier and are resorting to 
improved methods of agriculture to increase their production on 
lands. Their earnings have consequently increased. Now they have 
not to pay heavy and oppressive taxes. Formerly in the Zaniindari 
areas a ryot had to give at the rate of 5 kalams of produce per acre 
on the wet lands the value of which was about Rs. 100. Now the 
ryot pays only Rs. 10 per acre as kist. Under the Zamindars the 
irrigational facilities of the District did not receive any attention 
at all and fell into disuse and consequently the ryots suffered. Now 
after the taking over of the Zamindaris, the irrigational facilities of 
the District have been greatly improved resulting in greater agri¬ 
cultural outputs and greater prosperity to the agriculturists. 


The Madras Cultivating Tenants (Payment of Fair Rent) Act 
1956 which provided fair rent by cultivating tenants also went a long 
way in improving the good relations between the landowners and 
tenants and in conferring huge benefits on the cultivating tenants 
Under the Act, on wet lands the share of the produce for the culti¬ 
vating tenant was fixed at 60 per cent of the total produce on the 
land concerned. 



the agricultural labourers in the District, as elsewbere, arc 
dependant on the ryots and are generally poor. The following are 
the average daily wages paid to the agricultural labour in the District 


Type of Labour. 


Wages paid per day 
(June 1962) 


(1) (2) 

B9, P. 

Field Labourers — 

PloQghors sowers and transplanter* 
weeders and reapers and harvesters— 

Men . 1 60 

Women . . .. .. .. 1 00 

Non-adults .. .. . . .. 0 75 

Herdetnen — 

Men . 1 26 

Women 

Non-adulta . . .. . . . . 1 00 

Other agricultural labourers — 

Men . 1 60 

Women .. .. ■ .. . . . . 1 00 

Non-adults 


In 1959 minimum rates of wages have also been fixed for employ¬ 
ment in agriculture under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, The 
minimum rates of wages are as follows : 

Class of Employees. Minimum rate of 

usages per day 

(1) (2) 

B8. P. 

1. Employees engaged in ploughing (with- 1 25 

out bullocks and ploughs). 

2. Employees engaged in sowing and 


transplanting— 

Adults— 

Grade I .. . . .. . . 1 00 

Grade 1/ . . .. .. .. 0 87 

Nan-adults .. .. . . • • 0 76 

3. Other agricultural employees— 

Adults— 

Grade I . 0 87 

Grado II . 0 76 

Non-adults .. .. .. .. 0 82 


(Not*.—T he olassifloation of employees into Grado I and H is based on 
physical capacity and outturn of work. 


Generally speaking and on the whole, the average daily wages 
paid to agricultural workers in the District compared favourably 
with the minimum rates of wages fixed under the enactment. 


With the commendable land reform measures already under¬ 
taken and implemented, with the Agricultural Department and 
Co-operatives ceaselessly rendering the maximum aid to the agri¬ 
culturists, and with the recent establishment of the Panchayat Raj 
to deal directly with the development of the Panchayats, the future 
progress and prosperity of the agriculturists of the District are very 
much assured. 
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Appendix L 

The following table shows the calendar of weather conditions 
in the District and their eifects on agricultural operations;— 

Month. Normal weather. Effects of unseasonable or abnor¬ 

mal weather on the various crops 
(1) <2) (3) 

January .. .. Dry aeaflon begins—Fine There is generallj' no rain. But 

weather generally with light showers aro oxporienood 
light showers. Hot days here and tlioro. Heavy rain- 
and cold nights with dow fall retard the harvo.st of 
falling. paddy and affects the nature 

of crop.s of paddy and ground¬ 
nut. It is injurious to the 
late sown and tender Qingili 
and causes shedding of buds 
and small bolls of cotton in 
black soil areas. 

Moderate rainfall postpones the 
harvest of ripe crops and is 
harmful to the standing cotton 
crop. But it is beneficial to 
the standing and tendor crops 
like paddy, tobacco, etc., 
and accelerates sowings of 
Gingili. Light rains areuss 
ful to groundnut. 

Absence of rainfall is helpful 
to the harvest of paddy but 
not to crops like tobacco. 

February .. .. Fine weather generally with Heavy rainfall interferes with 

little or no showers. Hot sowing of Masipattam Cam- 
days and cold nights with bodia and the lato gingili 

dew a continuing. and affects their germination. 

It is injurious to the tender 
crops of late gingili and 
standing cotton crop and 
spoils the quality of cotton 
picking. Retards harvest of 
all ripe crops. 

Modern rainfall damages cotton 
to a less extent but is bene¬ 
ficial to the standing crops 
of paddy not ripe for harvest 
Absence of rainfall is favour¬ 
able to harvest but tells upon 
the outturn of the standing 
paddy crop. 

March «. .. Fine weather generally. Hot Heavy rainfall hampers the 

days. Dew abates in tho sowings of Masipattam Cam- 

earlier parts of the month bodia and cholam. It is 

and the nights become highly injurious to the yield- 

warm or sultry as the ing cotton and damages the 

month advances. Gene- pickings. Germination of 

rally rainless. the seeds of the recent sowings 

of cotton and gingili is 
affected as also tho standing 
crop of sugarcane. Retards 
the harvest of paddy, sugar¬ 
cane and the dry crops sown 
late in the season. 


99 ^ 6—21 
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Moderate rainfall ia beneficial to 
the transplantation of tho 
•eoond crop and short crop 
paddy and ragi and the stand* 
mg crops of oholam, paddy 
gingili damages crops under 
harvest and spoils the quality 
of cotton pickings. 

Absence of rainfall affects the 
outturn of the standing crops. 

April .. .. Pino weather, no showers Heavy rainfall interferes with 

generally. Hottest month the cultivation of irrigated 
m the ye6Lr. Hays are groundnut, cambodia cotton 
hot and nights sultry. and sugarcane. It is injurious 

to the standing crops of 
cotton ; sugarcane and gin> 
gili. Spoils the quality of 
cotton. 

Moderate rainfall is injurious to 
cotton to a less extent and 
is beneficial to gingili, oho¬ 
lam, Maaipattam cotton and 
second crop paddy. Helps to 
commence summer ploughing 
of dry lands. 

Absence of rain aids the com¬ 
pletion of harvests. 

May .. .. Dry weather with occasional Heavy rainfall is injurious to 

pre-monsoon drizzlings. the tender crops of groundnut. 

Days are not generally Cambodia cotton and sugar- 
but slightly mitigated cane and damages cotton in 
by passing olouds wafted the dry area which bj- this 

by tho breezy south- time will be in flowers and 

westerly winds. bolls for second picking. 

Mature second crop paddy is 
damaged and its harvest and 
the harvest of irrigated eumbu 
and cholam are retarded. 
Moderate rainfall is beneficial 
to sugarcane, groundnut. Cam 
bodia cotton and second crop 
paddy and facilitates the 
ploughing of dry lands. 
Absence of rain postpones the 
ploughing of dry lan&. 

^aa .. Sotting in of the south-west Heavy rainfall retards the culti- 

monsoon. Pine weather vation of irrigated ragi and 

hot days with passing eumbu, damages ripe second 

olouds and breezy nights. crop and short crop paddy 

Drizzlings and light rains and delays its harvest. Mode- 

are experienced in tho rate rainfall is beneficial to 

SriviUiputhur and Sattur the standing crops of sugar- 

taluks. cane, ragi, paddy and irri¬ 

gated grounilnut. Ts helpful 
to tho ploughing of dry land, 

Absence of rainfall postpone* 
ploughing*. 
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July .. .. South-wQst monsoon in pro- Heavy rainfall affects the quality 

gress as indicated by the of second pickings of Cam- 

winds. Atmo.spheric tern- bodia and Tinnevellies and is 

perature falls slightly. injurious to the standing crop 
Agrreable days and breezy lilw ragi and groundnut, 

nights. Light showers Damages ripe short crop of 
are received in parts of second crop paddy and retards 

the district. the harvest of oumbu. Modes 

rate rainfall is helpful to the 
growth and increase in the 
yield of irrigated groundnut 
in the Srivilliputtur taluk. It 
helps in preparing dry lands 
for sowing of broadoast paddy 
and in the actual sowing cu 
dry crops in porta of ths 
District, 

Absence of rainfall reduces the 
yield of groundnut in the 
Srivilliputtur taluk and 
cotton and postpones plough* 
ing of land and sowings of 
dry crops in parts of the 
Distict. 

August .. .. South-west monsoon in full The sowing of the dry crops of 

swing. The bulk of the the district under normal 
monsoon rainfall in this conditions begins. Heavy 
month. Fine weather. rainfall retards the sowingsof 
Hot and windy days with groundnut, varagu, castor 

breezy nights. Agreeable ragi, samai and poddy in dry 

climatic conditions gene- lands. Interferes with picking 

rally. of cotton in the Srivilliputtur 

taluk and affects its quality 

Moderate rainfall is helpful for 
sowing and the germination 
of the sown crops. Insufd- 
oient rains reduce the area 
sown with dry crops men¬ 
tioned above. 

Absence of rains retards the 
agricultural operations and 
postpones sowings, 

September .. South-west monsoon active The proper sowing season for 

and general but slackens dry areas continues. Heavy 

towards the end. Mode- rainfall retards sowings of 

rate rains are received. dry crops such as groundnut, 

Winds abate. Weather ragi, varagu, Samai, black- 

generolly pleasant with gram, horsegram, cotton and 

cool dawns. broadcast paddy. Affects the 

germination of seeds sown in 
August. 


99/6—21a 
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-Morierate rainfall is beneficial 
to tender and standing crops 
and facilitates further sowings 
of paddy and dry crops such 
ns oholam, cuinbu, and cotton 
besides those mentioned above 
Sowings of seed beds and 
nurseries are accelerated. 
Absence of rainfall reduces 
the area under the dry crops 
postponing further sowings. 
Ketards the ploughing and the 
preparation of wet lands for 
the coming wet season. Light 
rains assist the germination 
of the newly sown crops. 

Oetobor .. .. Clinngo in tho weather con- The irrigation sources get sup- 

ditions begins. The north plies.''Heavy and continuous 
oast monsoon sets in about rainfall interferes with tho 

the middle of the month. sowings of dry crops not 

Days are agrooable and already sown and cotton and 

the nights are breozy. affects tho tender plants of 

Thorn IS much rainfall. horsegram, cotton, etc,, Be- 

Busy Agricultural season. tards the transplantation of 

paddy and affects the seedlings 
and the tender plants of tho 
lute sown dry crops. Moderate 
rainfall assists in the further 
sowings of dry crops and 
paddy. It is beneficial to 
tender and standing crops 
elsewhere in the District. 

Absence of rain is felt disappoin- 
Wngly' The area under dry 
crops and cotton is lessened 
and the crops already sown 
begin to fade if they 
had not the benefit of mode¬ 
rate September showers, 

November r. The North east monsoon is Heavy and uninterrupted rain- 

very active. Heavy down- full interferes with sowings of 
pour of rain is received cotton. Is in jurious to tender 

generally in this month. crops of varagu.curabu.samai 

Cold days and damp pulsos and gxoundnut and 

nights. Tlio irrigation damages young transplanted 

tanks get full supplies and paddy. Abnormal ruins causa 

begin to surplus. The floods and damage tho stand- 

busiest time for the ryots. ing dry and wot crops alike. 

Interferes with the further 
sowings. Moderate inter¬ 
mittent rainfall is the desidad 
ratum of the month as it 
helps in lodging tho trans¬ 
planted paddy crops and 
making them strike root. It 
is generally benefioial to all 
wet and dry standing crops. 
Absence of rainfall affects the 
supplies to tho tanks but aids 
weeing in tho wet lauds. 
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Dry crops which liad not cHo 
benefit of September and 
October rains wither. 


.. The norm-east monsoon 
slackens and finally closes 
with the month. Inter¬ 
mittent showers are receiv- 
ed now and then. Usually 
bright weather. 


Heavy rainfall though useful in 
augmenting supplies in the 
irrigation tanks is doterimen- 
tal to the harvest of ground- 
nut, varagu, samai, and horse- 
gram sown early in the season, 
and to the ripe crops of paddy, 
cotton, gingili and chillies. 
Moderate rainfall facilitates 
the transplantation of the late 
kalam paddy and the further 
sowings of dry crops. 

Absence of rains tells upon the 
outturn of the late sown paddy 
but facilitates the harvest of 
early paddy and dry orops 
which will have become ripe 
for harvest by now. 



CHAPTER V—INDUSTRIES. 


Old Time Industries. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries :—^From times immemorial the 
Ramanathapuram District has been famous for its pearls. The 
Pandyan kings who ruled over the District in the early centuries 
of the Christian era exploited to the full the pearl fisheries of the 
east coasts. The Cholas who later succeeded the Pandyas in their 
hold on these regions not only continued the pearl fishing but 
also developed it with great care in the PalkBay. By far the largest 
quantity of pearls extracted from the seas were exported to the 
Mediterranean countries. Besides, the pearls, the conch-shells 
were also extracted off the Ramanathapuram Coast. Though Ceylon 
was the largest producer of the chank the best of the chanks were 
taken from the coast of Ramanathapuram District. The chanks 
of this District were used to a very large extent for the making of 
bangles. 

The pearl industry of the District attracted foreign merchants 
and tarvellers from far off European countries. These foreigners 
found the pearl industry in a fully developed state and wrote in 
praise of the high skill employed in the different processes of pearl 
extraction. Kilakkarai on the Ramanathapuram coast was an 
important emporium for pearls *. A large number of colonies of 
fishermen who specialised Aemselves in pearl fishing were found near 
this place. The fishers dived in the deep sea as the pearls of deep sea 
were considered to be of great value. The fishers dived with their 
fishing nets in their hands with which they caught the shoal. The 
Sangam works hke the Agananuru, the Purananuru, Kalithogai, 
Silapathikaram etc., also testify to the flourishing state of this 
industry. The fishers after their diving operations collected the 
oysters on the sea bed. About the 6th Century A.D., Cosmos 
Indico—^Pleustes (530-550 A.D.), an Egyptian traveller, makes 
reference in his accounts to the chank and pearl market at Marallow, 
which has been identified with the chank and pearl fishery 
of the Ramanathapuram coast.* 

About the middle of the 9th century, the Arabs came into 
contact with the pearl fishery of Ramanathapuram coast and had 
noticed the pearl and chank industries thriving wcU. Two of the 
Arab writers Sulaiman and Abu Zaid have recorded that pearls 
were valued as greatest treasures by the local kings. During the 
10th and 11th centuries, the Imperial Cholas were in possession 

1. Kolkhoi referred to by Ptolemy is identified with Kilakkarai of the Ramana¬ 
thapuram District by Lassen. 8. Amnaohalam; The History of the Pearl Fishery 
of the Tamil Coast, page 16. 

2. Jbid ; page 66, 
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of this coast and there are no records to give authentic information 
on pearl industry. Only a few of their inscriptions record the 
grants of pearls to the temples. During the period of the later 
Pandyas (12th and 13th centuries) the pearl industry in this region 
was a flourishing one. Marco Polo (1260-1300), who travelled in 
South India during this period, says in his account that the later 
Pandyas monopolised the pearl industry and did not allow any one 
to take pearls out of the kingdom. He also gives a description 
of the pearl fishery in the Tamil Coast. 

When the Nayaks became the masters of the region, the coastal 
region was in the control of the Portuguese, under whom the pearl 
industry was prosperous and brought a large amount of revenue to 
them. The Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram the tributary of the 
Nayaks, who was ruling over the Ramanathapuram region helped 
the Portuguese to carry on pearl fishing activities. Moreover, the 
safe custody of the Pamban Pass which separated the main land 
from Rameswaram was guaranteed by the Sethupathi. In return 
for this help, the Sethupathi was given 60 free stones from each 
fishery. In addition to this he was also entitled to one day’s fishing 
every season. Between 1658 and 1796 A.D. the Dutch captured 
the fishery coast from ihe Portuguese. The Dutch conducted 
fishery periodically and the Sethupathi continued to render assis¬ 
tance to them by lending his boats free of tax. From the accounts 
given by Tavernier, who visited South India between 1670 and 1689 
it is clear that the pearl industry continued to be as flourishing as 
before. At the fishery of 1691 about 385 stones were admitted 
free, of which 961 stones were for the Nayak of Madura while 59 
were for the Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram. Between 1683 and 1708 
when Mannucci visited South India, there was a marked deterioration 
of the pearl industry in the region. In 1746, the Dutch became 
powerful in the fishery coast and abolished all privileges enjoyed 
by the Raja of Ramnad and even banned the visit of the Raja to the 
fishery coast. Between 1749 and 1784 no pearl fishery was held. 
But there were annual operations for chank fishery. In 1746, the 
Dutch let the pearl fishery for a fixed amount to the highest individual 
bidder. When the fishery coast passed on to the British, the chank 
industry was very prosperous one. The pearl in the 19th century 
continued to deteriorate and about the beginning of this century the 
pearl fishery was completely abandoned. This was mainly because 
of the impoverishment of Ae pearl banks. But during this period 
the chank fishery continued to be carried on. In the beginning 
of the century, Ramanathapuram coast was a famous chank fishery. 
The chanks of Ramanathapuram were classified into three, based 
on the places where they were fished, namely, (1) off the main land 
north and south of Kilakkarai, (2) between the north of Rameswaram 
island and Kacha Tivu and (3) midway to the Jaffna to the 
north of Mantapam. The first and second types of shells were 
of very rare quality and were sold for very high prices. The third 
one was inferior in size, shape and colour. 
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Cotton Cloth and Carpets:—Besides the pearls and chanks, the 
District was also famous for its cotton cloths and carpets. The 
chief manufacturing towns in the District were Paramagudi, Kilak- 
karai, Kamudi, Abiramam, Aruppukkottai, Palaymatti, Kadaladi 
Yekagudi and Kottapattanam. These manufactures were carried on 
from very early times and the British East India Company had its 
commercial resident at Ramanathapuram for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing cloth for the English market. After the invention of machi¬ 
nery, the weaving community of the District had fallen into great 
indigence and their products could not compete with the European 
machine made cloth. 


Modern Industries. 

Mining Industries :—^The mineral possibilities of the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District are not very great, as the mineral resources of the 
District do not include important mineral deposits like iron, copper, 
manganese ores, etc., which are essential for starting the basic large- 
scale industries in the District. However, some of the common 
minerals of high quality which are being extracted in the District 
are made use of in several industries. The extraction of such mine¬ 
rals gives scope for the starting of chemical industries using the raw 
materials available in the District. Ancient crystalline rocks 
(Archaeans) containing valuable minerals like crystalline limestones 
and graphite are found in the western taluks of Srivilliputtur, 
Sattur and Aruppukkottai and large portions of the taluks of Tirup- 
pattur and Sivaganga. The eastern taluks of Tiruvadanai, Rama¬ 
nathapuram and Mudukulattur comprise of rocks consisting of 
clays and sandstones which are of economic value. 

Of the minerals found in the District lime-stones, clays, ocheres, 
gypsum, graphite and limenite sand are of great value, for the 
economic development of the District *. 

Quartzites: —^These rocks are very commonly found as residual 
hills and knolls with steep escarpments and as high grounds. They 
occur as bands extending over a mile along the general strike of the 
rocks. Widespread occurrence of these rocks are seen in the western 
region of the Tiruppattur taluk. Here the quartzites arc white, 
massive and resemble quartz veins at many places. Traces of bedding 
are notable and the unmistakable schistosity is being exhibited by 
these rocks where they carry forchsite mica. Numerous scales of 
mica and magnetite have left their depressions in the rocks. Occas- 
sionally in some of the quartzites, tourmaline, diopside, hornblende 
are seen. In certain places quartzites carry sillimanite needles. 


1. Souvenir of the Industries Seminar, Bamanathapuram, July 1963, pages 
47-49 and 7i5-77. 
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The quarzites are well exposed in the following places:— 

(i) Tiruppattur Taluk :—About a mile west of Kattukudipaui, 
where a number of quartzite bands of several hundred feet wide 
are seen with intercalations of thin bands of calc-gneisses. Total 
width of these is about 2 miles and the length is about 4 miles. 

(ii) north of Puludipatti. 

(iii) on the eastern and northern sides of Piranmalai. 

(iv) south-east of Pulangurichchi. 

Mallampatti (Aruppukkottai Taluk). 

Gopalaswamymalai (Satlur Taluk). 

Calc-f^neiss, cakiphyres and limestones :—These rocks occur as 
bands including minor impurities in Aruppukkottai, Sattur and 
Sivaganga taluks. They conform to the flexured and contorted 
nature of the associated gneissic rocks. The limestones of this district 
are white, coarse grained and comprise coarse calcitic crystals and 
minor impurities like diopside, quartz, graphite, mica and albite. 
They are described in detail separately. 

Basic metamorphic rocks :—Basic metamorphic rocks such as 
biotite schists, epidiorites, amphibolities and calc pyroxene-granu- 
lites, are seen as patches and lenticular masses amidst the granite 
gneisses which are predominant in the western portions of the district. 
In their strike and dips they conform to the gneissic rocks. They 
are dark in colour, coarse, friable and easily weathered. In many 
places the rocks have been shea-ed and contorted. They possess 
a rough achistosity. Epidiorites are seen (i) in the streams east 
and north of Elayirampannai’ (ii) to the south of Pusaripatti and 
(iii) to the west of Thiruthangal in the Sattur Taluk. Bands of dark 
green calcpyroxene granulites are seen exposed in stream cuttings 
south of Pusaripatti and near Suppalapuram, Vettilaiyoorani and 
half a mile south of Iraichinnampatti in the Sattur Taluk. In their 
sections the pyroxene granulite shows diopside, laprodorite, garnet 
apatite and iron oxide minerals. 


Complex gwefssej;—Under this caption, garnetiferous-sillimanite 
gneiss, hornblende gneiss and granitoid gneisses are included. These 
gneisses form the chief rock types of Aruppukkottai, Srivillipu tu 
Tiruppattur and Sattur taluks. They occur mostly as bands and 
contain basic inclusions, and stand as high grounds and knoUs. 
The foliation is well exhibited where they contain garnet, biotite 
and sillimanite. They are coarse and extremely felspathic in 
the Tiruppattur Taluk. 

In the western region outcrops of bands of garnetiferous and 
mica gneisses are seen along stream courses around Elayirampannai 
west of Tiruttangal near Sivakasi and another occurrence carrying 
sillimanite needles, is seen about half a mile north-east of Aiyana* 
puram. Well foliated granitic gneisses are seen around Sattur. 
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Exposures of garnetiferous sillimanite-gneisses are seen along 
with biotite gneiss about miles north-west of Malaipatti. 
Another large exposure of gneissic rock is seen around Kundalak- 
kuttai. 

Hornblende gneiss is occassionally met with in this region. 
The hill, 352, 2} miles south-west of Mettamalai, is made out of 
this gneiss. 

In the eastern region large exposures of hornblende gneisses 
are seen near Kunnakkudi, Kummangudi, Pillayarpatti, etc. 
Around Kunnakkudi the gneisses contain appreciable amounts of 
hornblende, biotite and tabular crystals of allanite. The horn¬ 
blende and allunite crystals are arranged parallel to the banding 
of gneisses and their concentration lies near the contact of gneisses 
with basic inclusion. 

Granite gneisses which occur as bands crop out in most places. 
The Piranmalai hill and the hill near Puludipatti are composed of 
this gneiss. A number of thin bands of pyroxene granulites are seen 
within the granitic gneiss. Many exposures of this rock are seen 
around Pulangurichchi, Pudur and Kilasevalpatti. 

Garnetiferous-sillimanite gneiss occurs in association with 
hornblende-gneiss, near Vairavanpatti and in association with 
sillimanite bearing quartzites near Ulagampatti, two furlongs north 
of Singarapurani and near Pulangurichchi. Large bands of graneti- 
ferous gneiss occur near Illayattankudi. 

Charnockites:~ln the western portions of Sattur and Srivilli- 
puttur taluks the charnockites form the predominant rock type occur 
over hills and plains whereas in Tirupattur and Aruppukkottai 
taluks the charnockites occur as bands in association with the bands 
of calc granulites traversing the gneisses. Charnockites are mostly 
of acid type. The rocks appear to be much disturbed and are often 
thrown into minute ptymatic folds. They comprise granular 
mature of quartz-felspar (chiefly microclinc, orthoclase and oblige- 
clase) biotite and hypersthene. In some places the texture is very 
coarse and large crystals of felspar and hypersthene are intergrown 
together. 

In the western region of the district the hills around Rajapalayam, 
Sattur and Srivilliputtur comprise wholly charnokites of acid type. 
To the north and east of Kallurani there is a wide zone of hybrid 
charnockites. Local admixtures of epidiorites and even calciphyric 
materials have been found in the charnockites of Kallurani. About 
two furlongs south of Jakkammalpuram large bands of hybrid char¬ 
nockites are found amidst gneisses. At places the charnockites 
contain disseminated graphite flakes. 

In the east the hill Piranmalai wholly comprises acidcharno- 
ckite. In the plains there are a number of bands of acid charno¬ 
ckites in association with calc gneisses on the northern side of 
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Kambanur, three miles south of Tiruppattur. Here pegmatite 
modifications of this rock carrying very coarse crystals of pyroxene 
and greenish (almost transparent) felspars are common. Charno- 
ckitic materials occur in disconnected patches in the gneisses near 
Pillayarpatti and Kunnakkudi. 

Younger granites and pegmatites '—In the central port ons of the 
Ramanathapuram district large bands of pegmatites and tourma¬ 
line bearing granites are of frequent occurrence, especially around 
Pulangurichchi, Pudur and Ulagampatti of the Tiruppattur Taluk. 
These younger intrusions traverse following the foliage planes of 
gneisses of all type. 

Upper GondwanaFormations :~Underlain by the Archaeans large 
exposures o: upper Gondwana formation erop out in the region 
west of Sivaganga and partly in the Tiruppattur taluk. The Upper 
Gondwanas comprise boulder beds, gritty sandstones, shales and 
claysall of lacustrine formations with occasional fossils of floralassem- 
blages. The shales are gritty, generally red, yellow or purple in 
colour, fissible and bedded. Gondwana shale and clays are known 
to occur near Sivaganga, Kallal and Managiri. Plant remains 
belong to Upper Gondwana (Upper Triassic to middle Jurassic 
species of pteiidosperras, conifers, etc.). Some of them are worth 
mentioning. They are Cladophelebis lobata, Taeniopteris spatula 
Ginkgoites, Grassipes, Brachyphyllum expansum, Elatocladus plana, 
etc. 

Recently while sinking a tube well for the State Seed Farm near 
Karaikkudi it was found that fossiliferous and calcareous sandstones 
of over 400 feet thickness are found below Tertiary rocks of 100 feet 
thick of ferruginous sandstones and clays of variegated colour*. 
The fossils resemble those of Upper Cretaceous age in Tiruchira- 
palli district. They contain fossils of lamellibranch and gasteropods. 
Further work in this area may reveal the probable age of those 
formations. 

Tertiary formations are represented by ferruginous sandstones 
having 50 to 100 feet thickness and covering a wide area parallel 
to the coastal lines in the eastern regions of Sivaganga and Tirup¬ 
pattur taluks. Sandstones age capped by the 5 to 10 feet thickness 
laterites. Sandstones are reddish brown to buff coloured, un- 
fossiliferous and are similar to that of Cuddalore sandstones. 

Sub-recent and recent Formatons. 

Laterites. —The region east of Sivaganga and Tiruppattur taluks 
for the most part is covered by red laterites. Though laterites cover 
mostly sandstones of Tertiary age, their occurrence over 
Archaeans and Gondwanas are also noticeable. The thickness of 
the laterites over sandstones is much greater than over the Archaean 
terrain. In Tiruppattur taluk between Kanadukathan and Pallattur 
and around Kovilur the laterites have a thickness of 10 to 15 feet. 
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Laterites bear hard vermicular and irregular pisolitic gravel and 
carry hard pellets of concertionary hematite cemented by ferrugi¬ 
nous material for the first three feet from the surface. Below this is 
seen red sandy material carrying coarse pebbles of quartz. 

Calcareous sandstones -.—Brown to light grey and coarse grained 
calcareous sandstones carrying broken shells are known to occur 
in whole of the Rameswaram Island. It extends west wards to the 
mainland and forms the sea floor on the Pamban channel. The 
sandstone forms a more or less continuous fringe along the coast 
from Pamban to Cape Comorin in the south, with low dips towards 
sea. 

Coral limestones -.—Marine limestones consisting of coral frag¬ 
ments broken shells and other calcareous materials occur along the 
northern shores of the Rameswaram Island covering a wide area. 
The corals in the upraised reef include specise of porites Favia 
abdita, Madrepora and Echinopora. 

The several small islands between Tuticorin in the south and 
Pamban in the north are fringed by a narrow reef of growing 
corals which grow out of the shallow tropical sea bed in the Gulf of 
Manar. These corals which form very pure calcium carbonate 
are used locally for manufacture of lime and chemicals like calcium 
carbide, etc. 

Soils -.—Three varieties of soil (i) red soil, (ii) black cotton soil 
and (iii) alluvial soil are predominant in the Ramanalhapuram 
District. Red soil covers most of the Sivaganga and Tiruppattur 
taluks and is highly ferruginous and has an average thickness of 
10 feet. It is loose, sandy and is rather infertile. This soil is suitable 
for cashew, plantain and jack trees. Recently experiments are 
being conducted to grow blue eucalyptus in such soil near Karaik- 
kudi. 

Black cotton soil occupies most of the area in Sattur, Srivilli- 
puttur and Aruppukkottai taluks. It is clayey, and loamy and 
encloses nodules of kankar and occasionally gypsum. It absorbs 
water and swells enormously. On drying the shrinkage is so great 
that it leaves targe cracks in the mud which help in proper aeration 
of the soil. 

The black soil is comparatively rich and well suited for dry crops 
such as millets, pulses, cotton, chillies, onions, sugar cane etc. 

The tracts parellel to the river courses are rich in alluvial soils. 
The Vaipar river and its numerous small tributaries have brought 
down these alluvial soils from Western hills. The Vaigai,Manimuthar, 
Pambar and Pallar rivers are responsible for the presence of large 
stretches of alluvium in the eastern portions of the district. The 
alluvial soils are fertile and are suitable for paddy cultivation. 
Almost the entire taluks of Ramanathapuram, Paramagudi, Mudu- 
kulattur and Tiruvadanai as well as large stretches in Sivaganga 
and Tiruppattur are covered by sandy alluvium. The soils are 
generally fertile where they are not saline in nature. Alluvial 
soils generally contain appreciable amount of water. 
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Sand dunes '—^There are two types of sanddunes along the coastal 
tracts ; (i) old red sand dunes of ‘ terris ’ and (ii) white younger 
dunes which are wind blown deposits. 

Old red sand These consist of red and fine sand. These 

sand dunes are seen some four or five miles fiom the seashore as 
may be seen south of Sayalkudi in the Mudukulattur Taluk. 
Another typical example of this sand dune lies near Oriyur 
village in the Tinivadanai taluk. The red colour of these dunes 
maybe due to the ferruginous material in the sand. 

Younger white dunes.--Thtrt are small wind blown white sand 
dunes all along the east coast. They comprise quartz, felspar and 
broken fragments of shells. The southern half of the Rameswaram 
Island is covered with a number of sand dunes, some of them 40 or 
50 feet high. The dunes show a general migratory trend towards 
north. 


Mineral resouites of the Ramanathapuram District- 

Though no important minerals like coal, iron ore or bauxite 
is found, the Ramanathapuram district has potentialities for other 
minerals such as limestone, graphite, clay and gypsum which could 
support medium and small scale industries. 

Brief description of important economic minerals are given 
below ;— 

Crystalline limestones-.—Ihest are generally of a white or pale 
pink or yellow colour and consist of aggregates of coarse rhombic 
crystals of calcite (calcium carbonate). The limestones occur as 
long narrow bands, ranging from 30 to 300 feet in width and 
extending to several furlongs in length. The depth of persistence 
of the different limestone bands can only be proved by drilling and 
therefore the reserves of limestone in each band has been estimated 
only for depth of 20 to 30 feet, based on evidence from wells within 
the limestone area. However, from experinece gathered in Tirunel- 
veli and other areas where such limestones have been worked to 
depth of 100 feet, it is probable that these deposits may also extend 
to such depths. The impurities in the limestones are generally 
in the form of magnesium silicates, which in some cases occur as 
pockets that can be discarded by hand-picking after raining. The 
limestones are generally pure and may find use in the manufacture 
of chemicals like calcium carbide, soda ash, etc., and in cement 
manufacture. Ilie following are the important crystalline limestone 
deposits in the district. 

Aruppukkottai Taluk. 

Pandalgudi :—About a mile south of Pandalgudi village a band of 
limestone about 250 feet wide may be seen cutting the Aruppuk- 
kottai-Ettiyapuram road and trending in a north-westerly direction 
for a distance of about four miles. The limestone is of good grade. 
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containing 80 to 95 per cent CaCo 3 and is believed to contain 
about 5 million tons for a depth of 30 feet. This estimate appears 
conservative and Uie actual deposit may be much more. 

There are also a number of small bands around Pandalgudi and 
Aruppukkottai. 

Palavanattam :—band of crystalline limestone similar to the 
one near Pandalgudi is found about half a mile north of Palava¬ 
nattam and can be traced eastward for about two miles imder the 
black soil cover. The deposit may contain about 5 million tons of 
good quality limestone for a depth of 30 feet. Large portions 
of the limestone deposit have been dug out and removed near 
Palava- nattam village. 


Sattur Taluk. 

Chinnayapuram: —A wide band of good quality crystalline lime¬ 
stone near Chinnayapuram is being mined by Messrs. Madras 
Cements, Limited, for their plant at Tulukkapatti. 

Alangulam: —^This village Lies about 12 miles east of Rajapalayam 
and an equal distance to the south of Srivilliputtur. Three narrow 
bands of limestone are traceable for a distance of nearly three miles 
to the south-west of Alangulam village. It is probable that the 
bands continue further to form the Limestone occurrences near 
Pandapuli and Gopalapuram in the Sankarankoil Taluk of the 
Tirunelveli district. The limestones are again exposed about two 
miles eastnorth-east of Alangulam and near Kallamanaickanpatti. 

Recently the State Geology Branch carried out prospecting work 
in the area and analysed a very large number of samples. The 
results indicate that about 18 million tons of limestone of good 
quality containing over 85 per cent CaCos may be obtained from the 
deposits at Alangulam and Kallamaniakanpatti for a depth of 
30 feet. These limestones are suitable for cement manufacture and 
the purer portions can find use in the manufacture of chemicals. 
Steps are being taken to determine the best way in which these 
limestones can be used in a major industry in the region. A large 
sized cement factory is proposed for this area. 

There are few other small bands of crystalline limestone in the 
Ramanathapuram District and the State Geolo^ Branch is investi¬ 
gating them in detail to determine the quality and quantity of 
limestone in each band and the particular type of industry in which 
it can be used. 

Marine limestones'.—Thtse limestones are formed by the accumu¬ 
lation of broken sea shells and coral material which are rich in 
calcium carbonate at the floor of the shallow coastal sea, 

Rameswaram :—^A limestone bed of marine origin is found to the 
north of Rameswaram village in a flat, low-lying area, known locally 
as Taruvai, in the northern portion of Rameswaram Island. The 



limestone bed is superficial and irregular in thickness which varies 
from 5 to 10 feet but it spreads over an area of about 1-5 square 
miles. It is in the nature of an upraised coral reef and is built of 
broken coral and shell material bonded by a calcareous cement, 
liie limestone contains 70 to 85 per cent of calcium carbonate 
(CaCo and the main impurity is in the form of sand which may be 
to some extent eliminated by rough washing and screening through 
a coarse sieve. The limestone is proposed to be used by the Madras 
Cements, Limited, for a cement plant to be located in the region. 

Due to the proximity of the sea and the low-lying nature of the 
ground a large portion of the deposit is water-logged during the 
monsoon period. Intensive pumping may be required to remove 
the water during mining, but on the other hand the soft and loose 
nature of the limestone is an advantageous factor. In view of the 
peculiar nature of the occurrence, suitable methods will have to be 
evolved for mining this limestone. 

Coral reefs in the Gulf of Manor :—^There are six or seven small 
islands off the coast between Tuticorin and Pamban, which are 
fringed by coral reefs. These reefs vary in width from a few yards 
to as much as 300 or 400 yards at places and consist of massive 
growths or “ colonies ” of living corals. It has been estimated that 
about two million tons of coral materials exist around all the island 
put together. And this material also happens to be one of the purest 
forms of calcium carbonate or limestone. However, the coral reef 
which grows on the bed of the shallow seas serves as a barrier against 
wave and current action. It will have to be considered whether 
large-scale mining of this protective barrier would adversely affect 
the islands or change the sea currents in the region. However, 
since the corals are growing organisms (hence not within the defini¬ 
tion of a mineral) the reef material can be quarried in small quantities 
from a number of localities and by this way it may be possible to 
raise limited yield or “crops ” of coral reef material (say about 
2,00,000 tons every year) for use in chemical industries which need 
limestones of high purity. 

Clays :—^The Gondwana formations to the east of Sivganga 
carry layers of white clays which can find use in the manufacture 
of refractory bricks, insulators, tiles, etc. But these clay beds are 
generally of limited extent and vary in composition from place to 
place. However, there are a few localities in Sivaganga such as 
Nattarasankottai, Panangudi and Veyttiyur are worth investigation. 

Ochres:—There is a small occurrence of red and yellow orches 
in the high ground to the south-east of Sivaganga railway station. 
An attempt to utilise these ochres some years back appears to have 
been given up. 
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Gypsum:~Gypsum or hydrated calcium sulphate finds use 
essentially in the cement and fertiliser industries. It is also used for 
making plaster of pans. It is found in a few localities in the Mudu- 
kulattur taluk, as small nodules and concretions resembling 
K.ankar in the black soil area. Mention may be made of the deposit 
near Avattandai, Kokkadi and some other villages near Sayalkudi. 
A few thousand tons of the gypsum have already been won from 
these areas for Messrs. India Cements Limited, and a portion 
is left behind. Gypsum is also known to occur in the black 
soil near Nalli in the Sattur taluk and near Nattam in the 
Mudukulattur taluk. 

Small quantities of gypsum are also found in the bed of a small 
tank-like depression filled with sea water found about three miles 
south of Kilakkarai along the sea shore. The occurrence is of little 
economic value. 

Other minerals :—Graphite has been found to occur in the biotite 
gnessies and quartz schists of Archaean age, near Poovandi and 
Tirumanjolai, about 15 miles west of Sivaganga. The graphite 
bearing zone is about 10 feet wide on an average and can be traced 
for about two miles. Graphite forms about 20 per cent of the rock. 
The deposit is being worked in a small way by a private party. 

Kankar occurs as loose nodules in the black soil areas of the 
western taluks and is used locally for lime burning. In some areas 
of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks a hard layer of kankar (calc-tufa) 
has resulted by the weathering of the Archaean rocks under the black 
soil and this material can also be used for lime burning. Salts such 
as sodium chloride, sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulphate and 
potassium chloride are found as thin encrustations or efflorescence 
on the soil. The saline efflorescences are formed by the capillary 
action of groundwater which dissolves the salts from the rocks 
underneath and deposits them at the surface. Such saline efflore¬ 
scence is found in notable dimensions (1) along the banks of the 
Gundar to the south-east of Kariyapatti in the Aruppukkottai taluk 
(2) about 3 miles east of Sattur and to the north of the Vaippar 
river and (3) about two miles south-east of Sivakasi. 

Garnet and Ilmenite sands are found along the sea shore in 
the northern portion of the Rameswaram island and near Tondi. 
However, in view of the poor market for the minerals and also 
their abundance in the nearby district of Kanyakumari, these 
occurrences are not of much significance. 

Marine Salt .—’The following are the important salt producing 
areas in the Ramanathapuram District. 

Vattanam .—About 39 acres, produced 3,155 metric tonne® 
of salt in 1962. 

Morekulam:~-^56 tonnes from 77 acres were produced in 
1962 here were 26 licenced manufacturers in 66 acres. In this area, 
700 to 800 acres of land are available to be developed for cultiva¬ 
tion of salt. There are also a few other smaller areas where little 
quantities of salt is produced. 
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Mantapam:—156-BO acres (S.N.959/1 and another patch 28-13 
acres S.958) are available for salt development in poramboke lands 
near Alagankulara and 1827-67 acres of land on either side of the 
Vaigai river. The project envisages processing of about one lakh 
gallons of brine per day. It is proposed to recover salts such as 
magnesium chloride, gypsum salt, potassium chloride and bromine. 
The areas near Sayalkudi and areas near Valinokkam and around the 
back waters of Pambanar Taravai near Muthuragunathapuram, 
Mookaiyar and Vembar could also be investigated for the possibili¬ 
ties of establishing salt pans. 

Lignite: -Coal was reported to occur at Managiri village 

about two miles west of Karaikkudi and 1| miles north-west 
of Devakottai Rashtha R.S. It occurs at depths ranging from 
280 feet to 400 feet. Heating value is 9,000 to 10,000 B.T.U. per lb. 

The sample of lignite from the bore-hole at Agricultural Seed 
Farm, Karaikkudi, gave the following results when analysed. 

BM.l. BM.i. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

Moisture .. .. .. 15-S2 per cent. lS-13 percent. 

Volatile matter other than 34-36 „ 33-6C „ 

m -isluro. 

Ash . 12-80 „ 10-54 „ 

Fixed Carbon .. •• 37-03 „ 42 67 „ 

Calcrific value .. .. 9,233 BTV/lb. 9.961 13.T.U./lb. 

Power supply: —A portion of the District is served by the Pykara 
and Papanasam Hydro-Electric Schemes. Sattur, Srivilliputtur, 
Aruppukkottai taluks and the areas bordering the Madurai district 
in Tiruppattur and Sivaganga taluks are served by the Papanasam 
Hydro-Electric Scheme. The rest of the District is served by the 
following four licensed corporations. 

1. The West Ramanathapuram Electric Supply Corporation, 

2. South Madras Electric Supply Corporation. 

3. Kanadukathan Electric Supply Corporation, and 

4. Karaikkudi Electric Supply Corporation. 

As on 31st December 1963, there were 3,280-76 km. of High 
Tension distribution lines and 4,952-25 km. of Low Tension distri¬ 
bution lines in the District. There were 1,102 distribution tram- 
formers with a total capacity of 75,318 KVA. 

99-6—22 
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Tde T’OrLOWEsro table shows the number op sub-stations 
In the District with their locations and total capaciiy. 

Number Total 

of capacity 

transformers, in KVA. 


1. Aravayal .. 



(D 

1 

(2) 

500 

2. Aruppukkottai 



2 

1,600 

3. A. Thekkur 



2 

1,750 

4* O. N. Patti 



3 

1,500 

6. Karaikkudi .. .. 



2 

3,600 

6. Mantapam .. .. 



1 

600 

7. Paramagudi 



3 

3,250 

8. Pudur 



3 

5,500 

9. Rajapalayam 



3 

22,500 

10, Ramanathapuram 


. , 

2 

1,000 

11. Sattur 



2 

2,000 

12- Sivaganga . . 



3 

9,000 

13, Su-akasi 



2 

2,000 

14, Thulukkappatti ,. 



2 

16,000 

15. Tiruvadanai 



1 

260 

16, Valavappatti 



3 

4,500 

15,000 

17. Virudhunagar 



3 
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As on December 31, 1963, 1,124 villages had been electrified 
in the District. The number of agricultural pumps working on 
electricity was 8,745. The number of large scale industrial consu¬ 
mers of electricity was 38 while that of small scale industrial consu¬ 
mers was 2,462. 

Large Scale Industries-.—A. number of factors have hampered 
the quick industrial development in the Ramanathapuram District. 
The important factors are the lack of adequate water-supply, 
good climate, proper transport system, mineral resources and indus¬ 
trial raw materials. There is no perennial river in the District, 
and the District as a whole is generally dry. The forest resources 
are also very poor. Inspite of all these draw-backs, a number 
of large scale industries have come up in the District. The im¬ 
portant large :cale industries includes (a) Textiles (b) Cement, 
(c) Printing, {d) Fire works, and (e) Steel rolling, etc. 

Textile Industry .—Spinning and weaving of cotton has for a 
long time been an important industry in the District. When the 
Dutch were in possession of this region, they held the monopoly 
over the sea-borne trade of the southern districts. They employed 
the local weavers and the products were exported. The British 
who succeeded the Dutch to rule over the region also continued 
to export these goods. They also encouraged the indigenous 
producers by exempting them from paying the loom tax. About 
the middle of the 19th century there was competition of the 
imported machine made goods. The competition led to the decline 
of this industry. Though the spinning by charka was once again 
revived by about 1920-21, it steadily declined and had completely 
died n the District except in the Srivilliputtur Taluk where to a 
great extent it was kept alive by the activity of the Rajus of 
Rajapalayam, 









There are a number of textile mills in the District. The following 
eleven mills are functioning for a fairly long period. 

(1) Rajapalayam Mills Limited, Rajapalayam was established 
in 1938. The value of the fixed assets and working capital amounts 
to Rs. 90,00,000. This factory has got a capacity of 36,048 spindles. 
The factory produces approximately 45,00,000 lbs. of yarn a year. 
It offers employment to 1,200 persons. 

(2) Sri Janakiram Spinning Mills Limited, Rajapalayam was 
established in 1953 and has got a fixed and working capital of 
about Rs. 48,50,000. The factory has an installed capacity of 6,984 
spindles and it offers employment to 308 persons. The firm 
products 13,00,000 lbs. of yarn annually. 

(3) Sri Bharathi Cotton Mills, Rajapalayam was also esta¬ 
blish in 1953 and has a fixed working capital of Rs.17,50,000. 
Its installed capacity is 5,920 spindles and it provided employment 
for about 181 persons. It produces approximately 7,00,000 lbs. 
of yarn annually. 

(4) Sudarsanam Spinning Mills, Rajapalayam commenced 
production in 1958 and has a fixed and working capital of about 
Rs.23,00,000. Its installed capacity is 6,000 spindles and it employs 
179 persons. The factory produces 6 lakhs lbs. of yarn a year. 

(5) Sri Karpagambal Mills, Solapuram (Post), Rajapalayam 
has capacity of 12,320 spindles and its total capital investment is 
to the tune of Rs. 32 lakhs. It offers employment to 400 people. 

(6) Sri Shanmugar Mills, Rajapalayam which is under 
liquidation now under orders of the High Court has a capacity of 
9090 spindles. The factory provides employment to 374 persons 
and it produces two lakhs lbs. of yarn annually. 

(7) The Ramanathapuram Co-operative Spinning Mills 
Limited, Srivilliputtur has a capacity of 12,500 spindles and has 
invested Rs. 30 lakhs. It offers employment to about 200 people. 

(8) Virudhunagar Textile Mills Limited, Sulakkarai, Virudhu- 
nagar has got a capital investment of Rs.l7 lakhs. It manufac¬ 
tures grey gada cloth and its capacity is 9,250 yards of cloth per day 
per shift. It gives employment to 161 persons, 

(9) Jawahar Textile Mills, Limited, Chettinad has a paid up 
capital of Rs. 17 lakhs. It has a capacity of 12,480 spindles. It 
offers employment to 195 persons. 

(10) Alagappa Cloth Mills, Rajapalayam, have an installed 
capacity of 9,000 spindles. The value of the fixed assets of the 
firm is about Rs. 15 lakhs. It offers employment to 200 people. 

(11) Rukmani Mills, Silaiman has a capacity of 21,840 spindles. 
The value of the fixed assets of the firm is about Rs. 30 lakhs. The 
average annual production is 12 lakhs lbs. of yarn. 420 persons are 
employed by this firm. 

99-6—22a 
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A. ew textile mills have been established re> atly. They are: 

1. Somasundaram Mills (Private) Limited, Somanathapuram. 

2- Varadhalakshmi Mills, Rajakambiram. 

3. Pioneer Spinners, Kamuthakudi. 

4. Ayyappa Textiles, Ramanathapuram. 

5. Kaleeswara Mills, Kalaiyarkoil. 

6. Nithyakalyani Textiles, Tiruvadanai. 

Cotton which is the main raw material is available in the nearby 
taluks of Srivilliputtur, Sattur and Kovilpatti. No difficulty is 
felt in marketing the yarn in view of the fact that handloom is a 
premier cottage industry in Aruppukkottai, (-Srivilliputtur, Raja- 
palayam, Dalavaipuram and Paramagudi. Six more textile mills 
are proposed to be established in the District at Aruppukottai, 
Sivakasi, Manamadurai, Paramagudi, Ramanathapuram and 
Tiruvadanai. 

Surgical and Cotton Mills: —^There is one surgical and cotton 
mill called Ramaraju Surgical and Cotton Mills, Limited, at Raja- 
palayam. It was established in 1943. This mill has an investment 
of about Rs. 9 lakhs. It manufactures surgical cotton and bandage 
cloth. The capacity of the mill is 1,500 lbs. of surgical cotton 
per day of 16 hours. It provides employment to about 109 persons. 

There is great demand for surgical cotton due to the opening 
of a large number of dispensaries and hospitals in the country in 
recent years. The National Emergency caused by the 
Chinese aggression has also warranted the stepping up of production 
of surgical cotton. Two entrepreneurs have proposed to estabhsh 
another surgical cotton plant at Kamudi in the District and have 
applied to the Textile Commissioner, Bombay, for approval. The 
entrepreneurs are confident of manufacturing surgical cotton with 
the available basic raw material, viz., waste cotton and with the 
second-hand textile machinery available in the market without 
resorting to any import. 

Cotton Ginning Factories: —^The indigenous method of ginning 
cotton in this District was by a hand gin and carding by a small bow 
in addition to teasing cotton by hand. For a long time a number of 
persons especially women were engaged in ginning cotton. As more 
and more scientific methods were introduced in the textile industry, 
ginning machines were introduced to gin the raw cotton. 
There are about 42 cotton ginning factories in the Ramanathapuram 
District employing about 2,271 persons. 

Cement. 

The Madras Cements Limited, Thulukkapattt—Lhi^ is one of 
the major factories in the District. It is the latest enterprise of 
the Ramco group of Rajapalayam in the District. This factory was 
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established in 1957 with a manufacturing capacity of 600 tons of 
Portland Cement per day. The first stage of the cement factory was 
put up with a capital issue of Rs. 50 lakhs, out of which the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras took up shares to the extent of Rs. 10 lakhs. The 
factory went into production on March 1961, and the sales turnover 
amounted to Rs. 59,04,908 in September 1962. The second stage 
of the programme started with a further issue of Rs. 70 lakhs worth 
of shares, out of which the Government of Madras subscribed 
Rs. 35 lakhs from the Madras Industrial Investment Corporation. 
The Industrial Finance Corporation of India and the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India have also substantially subscribed to this issue. 
The entire machinery for this second stage of 350/400 tons per day 
plant were supplied by Messrs. Skodas of CzeckoSlovakia. The 
second stage of production was begun in July 1963. About 400 
workers find employment in the factory. 

Tamil Nad Cements—AIangulam:—l'\\Q “Tamil Nad Cements”, 
the State’s first public sector cement plant was inaugurated on 
June 14, 1970 at Alangulam near Rajapalayam. The Tamil Nad 
Cements is a unit of the Tamil Nadu Industrial Development 
Corporation- The estimated capital cost of the plant is Rs. 6*77 
crores. The plant has a rated capacity of four lakhs tonnes per 
annum and the port land grey cement manufactured by this plant 
meets the stringent Indian Standards specifications. It has been 
marketed under the brand name ARASU. A major part of the 
Government’s requirements of cement will be met from the 
Alangulam factory and the rest from private manufacturers. 

A total extent of about 2,200 acres has been acquired for the 
project, 175 acres for the Railway Siding, 300 acres for the Fac¬ 
tory and Colony and 1,725 acres for the Quarries. 

Except coal, the other raw metcrials are found in areas 
nearby. Limestone reserves lying within a radius of 16 km. 
around the factory site, to a depth of 2o metres are expected to 
total about 23 million tonnes wh’ch should last for over 30 years. 
The required clay is available in lire quarry and factory areas and 
mining lease for latcritc in Kalanivasal near Karaikkudi and for 
gypsum in T runelveli, Ramanathapuram, Tiruchirapalli and 
Coimbatore districts has been applied for. Laterite is being 
mined at Kalanivasal on temporary permits. Coal is being pro¬ 
cured from Singareni, Madhya Pradesh, and Bengal. Gunny bags 
are being procured from Bengal, 

The factory’s markeiing zone is the entire Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala and certain areas of Mysore and Andhra. 

Sri Krishna Lime Works, Poovandi :—Lime in abundant quan¬ 
tity is available in Poovandi area around Sunnambur. The lime 
that is available here is of 80 per cent purity. The extent of its 


1 Govornment of Tamil Nadu, Tamil July 1, 1370, pa^es 17-18, 
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availability has been estimated at 7-5 lakhs tons. This has been 
considered to be best suited for the manufacture of chemical and 
building lime. 

The Chemical Lime proposed to be manufactured is used, 

(i) for clarification of cane juice in sugar and jaggery manu¬ 
facture. 

(ii) as a base for bleaching powder and certain other insecti¬ 
cides. 

(iii) in the manufacture of mosaic tiles, lime pozzolana and- 
building lime. 

(iv) in the manufacture of sand lime brick and as soil 
neutraliser. 

The capacity of the plant proposed will be of 10 to 20 tons 
capacity per day. 

The total cost of the scheme is Rs. 36,000. A State Aid loan of 
Rs. 15,000 has been sanctioned. Apart from helping the promoter 
in getting the required finance the Departmental Unit at Madurai 
has fabricated and supplied equipments like hearth, platform, ladder 
etc. The Unit is expected to go into production soon. 

The Alagankulam Site for Bitterns, Limited .—About a year back 
(1963) the Government of Madras, with a view to exploring the 
possibilities of setting-up a Soda Ash Plant in some of the coastal 
areas, requisitioned the services of a few Japanese experts on the 
subject. The Japanese team accompanied by the Officials of the 
Department of Industries and Commerce visited a number of places 
like Kovalam in the Chingleput District, Vedharanyam in the 
Thanjavur District, Alankulam in the Ramanathapuram District 
and Tuticorin in the Tirunelveli district. 

This visit by the Japanese Experts evoked interest among some 
of the leading persons of Ramanathapuram. The subsequent 
impetus given by the Industries Divisional Follow up Committee 
made them prepare a project report based on the scheme given 
by the Directorate of Industries and Commerce. 

The project proposed by Messrs. Bitterns, Limited, envisaging 
the processing of about 1 lakh gallons of Bitterns per day for the 
recovery of marine chemicals such as magnesium chloride, epsom 
salt, potassium chloride, kicserite and bromine was examined by 
the Joint Director (Chemical Engineering) and found to be techni¬ 
cally feasible and also considered as an economic proposition. 

“Bitterns” is the mother liquor left after the removal of cry- 
staline Sodium Chloride. At present these “Bitterns” are simply 
driven to sea or otherwise disposed off as waste. It has been 
es imated that about 380 million gallons of Bitterns are produced 
annually in India. This is based on the annual production of 1-7 
million tons of Common Salt from the sea water. 
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As East Ramanathapuram has a long coast line there will not 
be any difficulty in developing salt pans and obtaining the necessary 
sea bitterns for the proposed project. A site measuring 1,500 acres 
at Alagankulam was suggested and samples were also taken ' and 
tested. As regards the machinery required for the plant most 
of the equipment can be designed and fabricated indigenously 
and erected except the bromine recovery unit. This would consist 
of bromine towers and tantalum condensors, purifiers and receivers 
which will have to be imported from Germany and the States. 
The power and fresh water requirements are about 3,000 K.W.H. 
and 50,000 gallons per day. The firm has proposed to adopt the 
process of fractional crystallisation with refrigeration as this is 
considered to be the best for economic recovery of all the by-products 
from Bitterns. The by-products find their use in various industries 
such as pharmaceutical industry, tanning and dyeing, paper, 
textiles, fertilizers, potassium chlorate, etc. 

Fire-Works Industry .—^The fire-works industry in the district 
is one of the flourishing industries, the origin of which goes back 
to the 19th century. In the beginning of the 19th century attempts 
were made to create colour flame by using salt of various metals. 
The use of potassium chlorate, nitrates of barium, strontium and 
Other carbonates with salt resulted in the manufacture of fire-works 
which could display a variety of effects and colours. When the 
metal magnesium was used as another ingredient, more interesting 
fire-works such as those which could burn with a greenish light were 
manufactured. But the perfection in the industry was achieved 
by the introduction of aluminium as another ingredient. Since 
then all the brilliant items of fire-work displays have been produced 
in the factories in the district. 

The fire-works industry on a large scale dates back from the 
beginning of the present century. To begin with a few person* 
carried on the manufacture of fire-works in private houses. The 
political movements in the country led to several anarchist activities 
and the Government promulgated ordinances regulating the manu¬ 
facture and use of explosive substances under the Arms Act and 
Explosives Substance Act. Though it gave a blow to the rising 
industry at the initial stages later the industry developed in great 
dimensions and Sivakasi became an important centre of this industry. 

The modern fire-works factories are generally located in rural 
parts with a view to safeguarding dwelling houses, railways, highways 
and other buildings. Each fire-work factory is usually made up of 
several small buildings each built with light materials and separated 
from each other by a specified distance according to regulations. 
The law also restricts the quantity of chemicals to be used or kept 
in each of the factories and the number of persons to be employed 
in them. The minimum age of the employees is also fixed at 16. 
Carrying of intoxicants acids, oils, matches or fire into the 
factory is prohibited. The tools used are to be of soft metals such 
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as brass, copper, aluminium or wood. These regulations are being 
enforced in order to minimise the effects of explosions that may 
occur in the factories. 

Till recently various items ^ fir* >nks and crackers were 
imporled from foreign countries like Britain, Germany and China. 
Some enthusiastic industrialists in Madras look keen interest in the 
future possibilities of the fire-work industry in the State and started 
the manufacture of fire-work; on a small scale. The availability 
of cheap labour, the abundance of salt petre and the ready-market 
in the State encouraged these pioneers to devote more attention to 
this industry. Gradually this industry has been stabilised in plaees 
like Sivakasi. 

The fire-works industry in and around Sivakasi finds employment 
for about 20,000 persons. In fact, Sivakasi is the most important 
centre on which the whole country depends for the supply of fire¬ 
works. The factories at Sivakasi function throughout the year 
and turn out daily on an average 7 or 8 tonnes of fire-works. The 
annual turnover of business from the Sivakasi Centre is estimated 
to exceed Rs. IJ crores. Of the annual turnover, about 20 
per cent goes to labour, 10 per cent towards freight and 60 per cent 
towards the chemicals, packaging and paper industry. At present 
these factories, besides manufacturing fire-works, supply blasting 
powder to various projects where dams and other major works are 
being constructed. 

The fire-works manufactured in the District are distributed to 
different parts of the country. A decade back they were exported 
to places overseas such as Aden, Ceylon and Iran. The export 
trade could not, however, be continued due to heavy local demand 
in the country. The manufacturers have, however, now increased 
production and are actively exploring possible avenues of export. 

Standard Fire Works of Sivakasi are engaged in the manufacture 
of crackers, etc., and they have capital totalling Rs. 14 lakhs with an 
annual turnover of Rs. 30 lakhs. Nearly 500 persons are employed 
by this firm. 

National Fire Works, Sivakasi, are also engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of crackers and they have capital worth about Rs. 15 lakhs, 
with an annual turnover of Rs. 30 lakhs a year. Nearly 500 people 
have been employed by this firm. 

As regards raw materials required for fire-works, the imported 
materials like, pyrotechnic aluminium powder, tissue paper, etc., 
are procured under Actual Users’ Licence by imports. Materials 
like salt petre, country twine and waste cloth are available locally. 
No difficulty is experienced in marketing as there is a good demand. 

Litho Printing :—Printing industry is another important industry 
in the District. This industry was first introduced in the year 1922 
at Sivakasi to supply labels required for the fire-works manufactured 
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A small printing press called “The Nadar Press, Limited,” 
was started. By 1930 there was considerable development in the 
match industry in the District and the dependence of the match 
industry on the press industry for supplying the trade mark match 
labels and fire works labels gave an impetus to the printing industry 
in the District. Moreover, the exorbitant delay in getting these 
labels from Bombay where they were then printed, led to the neces¬ 
sity of introducing the lilho printing in the District. Thus in 1930 
litho printing was introduced in the District as a subsidiary industry. 
At first flat bed litho macliines were introduced and later in 1949 
automatic fast rotary offset machines were supplemented. The 
printing industry soon developed by leaps and bounds and became 
a major industry in the District. The printing industry at Sivakasi 
has earned a good reputation all over India and meets the demands 
of several industries by printing pictures, posters, showcards, 
colour labels, calendars, etc. 

The following are the important litho presses in the District 

Litho Press\~The Orient Litho Press, Sivakasi, is engaged in 
the printing of labels, posters, etc. The total capital investment is 
Rs. 5 lakhs. The firm provides employment to 183 persons. The 
annual turnover of the firm is nearly Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Messrs. Coronation Litho Press, Sivakasi, is engaged in the 
printing of labels, posters, etc., and their annual turnover is to the 
tune of Rs. 25 lakhs a year. The fixed assets and working capital 
of the press is Rs. 12 lakhs. It provides employment to 200 persons. 

Messrs. National Litho Press, Sivakasi, is engaged in printing 
of labels, posters, etc. the total investment of the firm is approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 15 lakhs. It provides employment for 262 persons. 
The raw materials required for printing industry are various types 
of printing paper and printing ink. These are available from 
indigenous sources, except pigments which is being allowed to be 
imported under Actual Users’ Licence. 

The press owners at Sivakasi have an association called the 
Sivakasi Master Printers’ Association. It is affiliated to the All 
India Federation of Master Printers. 

Besides the above litho presses at Sivakasi, there are about 
68 printing presses spread over the District, employing in all about 
1,812 persons. 

Chip Board Industry :—A licence for the establishment of a 
factory for the manufacture of chip boards has been 
granted. It will have the capacity to manufacture 1,700 tons of 
boards per annum. The capital outlay will be about Rs. 15 lakhs. 
The party has purchased the necessary land for the factory and has 
placed orders for the machinery. The chief raw materials required 
are various types of forest wood and glue. The required quantity 
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of vrood is proposed to be procured from the adjoining forests of 
Rajapalayam and Tenkasi. Animal Glue is available from leading 
suppliers like Imperial Chemical Industries. 

Chip Boards are cheap substitutes for wooden planks and there 
is a ready market for the products. 

Steel Rolling Mills .-—^The Virudhunagar Steel Rolling Mills, 
Limited, at Virudhunagar, has been established recently by private 
entrepreneurs with a paid-up capital of Rs. 7,51,700. The cost of 
machinery and buildings of the Mills is about 8 lakhs. The Mills 
went into production in February 1963. The production capacity 
of the Mills at present is 10 tons per day per shift of 8 hours. The 
unit employs about 50 persons. 

The items of manufacture of the Mills are ‘ VSRM ’ sledge 
Hammers, Crowbars, Faggot Steel bars, rods, etc. The raw 
materials required by the Mills are billets, defective billets, defective 
slabs, defective blooms and other varieties of rc-rollable scraps. 
The production capacity of the Mills is 10 tons per day per shift of 
8 hours. The Mills have further plans to increase the production 
capacity. 


Small Scale Industries. 

Public Sector .—^The details of the Government Industrial units 
started during the First and Second Five-Year Plans are given 
below : 

(1) General Purpose Engineering Workshop, Rajapalayam. 

The workshop with a total outlay of 6.87 lakhs has been function¬ 
ing since 1958. The following are the products chiefly manu¬ 
factured in this Unit ; (r/) special furniture required for hospitals, 
(b) cupboards, (c) steel racks and {d) agricultural implements and 
utility furniture. The value of annual production is nearly Rs. 
4.5 lakhs. The workshop is under the control of a gazetted 
superintendent. The workshop imparts training to 10 students in 
the technique of the manufacture of the above products. Under 
the Third Plan, proposals for expanding the workshop at an outlay 
of Rs. 1.5 lakhs is under consideration. 


Government Tool Room Servicing Shop, Industrial 
Esiate, Sulakkarai, Virudhunagar. 

Under the Second Five-Year Plan, a scheme was sanctioned for 
a Tool Room Servicing shop in the Industrial Estate, Virudhunagar 
involving a non-recurring expenditure of Rs. 4,84,650 and recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 2,90,000 to assist the private industries by supply¬ 
ing proper dies, punches, tools, jigs and fetures etc., as small private 
units cannot afifo:d to have a proper tool room of their own with 
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costly machines. This unit has been specially located in the Indus¬ 
trial Estate, Virudhunagar, to assist the private industrialists who 
have taken up units in the Estate and also to assist other industrialists 
in and around the area. 

Twenty-four costly and internationally known precision machines 
to the value of Rs. 3,20,884 have been purchased and installed in 
this unit. This unit started functioning from November, 1961 and 
regular production was commenced from January, 1962. This 
unit is gradually gaining momentum. During the current year, the 
unit has been rendering servicing facilities to more than eighty 
parties. Bulk orders are also being received from the Madras 
State Electricity Board, Integral Coach Factory, Perambur and from 
other big private firms. The unit is also manufacturing small 
tools like screw drivers, T. squars, eentre punches, scribers etc,, 
required by the various industrial training institutes in the State. 

The General Purpose Engineering Workshop, 
Mudukulattur. 

In March 1960, the Government sanctioned the establishment 
of one General Purpose Engineering Workshop at Kadaladi. 
Subsequently, the Government ordered that the workshop may be 
located at Mudukulattur instead of at Kadaladi. The scheme 
involves a non-recurring expenditure of Rs. 1,53,352 and a recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 46,648. Provision has also been made under 
the scheme to impart training for 30 candidates. The Government 
have also sanctioned an additional expenditure of Rs. 3,000 towards 
the cost of land for the workshop. A site measuring 1.61 acres at 
Keelamudukulattur has been selected by the Director of Industries 
and Commerce, for the location of the workshop and further action 
has been pursued for its acquisition. Out of the provision of 
Rs. 75,852 made for the purchase of machineries, machineries to 
the tunc of Rs. 37,000 have been pu chased. 


Work Centre for Semi- Educated Youths, Kamudi: 

There are a large number of young men in rural areas who have 
received (he benefits of education upto the middle school level but 
had not the opportunity of completing their secondary education. 
This Rural Work Centre, Kamudi seeks to give training to such 
youths in Blacksmithy and Carpentry. 

The Unit was started in December, 1961 and is in charge of a 
Superintendent. As per the original scheme the trainees are to be 
given training in the respective trades but later on this scheme hai 
been ordered as a T aining-n/m-Production Scheme. According 
to the original scheme 40 trainees were to be trained at a time. 
But due to inadequacy of space in the workshed the present strength 
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is 30. proposals for additional building have been submitted and 
the strength will be raised to 40 when the building is ready. 
The trainees are paid at the rate of Rs. 1.50 per working 
day. 

This is the only Departmental Production Centre in blacksmithy 
and carpentry in the District and as such there is much scope for 
its development. The production of the Centre during 1963-64 
amounted to the value of Rs. 60,642.37 in the carpentry side and 
Rs. 28,243.11 in the blacksmithy side. 

Industrial Estate, Virudhunagar: —In the District, an Industrial 
Estate has been established at Sulakkarai near Virudhunagar. 
Though the scheme envisaged the construction of 44 sheds, 15 sheds 
have been completed, to start with. All these fifteen factory sheds 
have been completely occupied by the industrialists. There are 
three types of factory buildings available here “A ”, “ B ” and 
“ C ” and out of the fifteen sheds there are 3 “ A ” units 5 “ B ” 
units and 7 “C” units. The industrialists are charged a subsidised 
rent calculated at the rate of 6 paise per square foot of covered area 
in the Industrial Estate, at Sulakkarai and the following is the rent 
charged for the various types of buildings ;— 

‘ A ’ Us. 200 por mensem. 

‘ B ’ Ks. 185 „ 

<C’ Kfl. 110 

Besides housing factories, the industrial estate provides such 
common amenities as canteen, rest shed for workers, shops, first- 
aid post, recreation facilities, open spaces for lawns and avenues 
and garages for parking lorries, etc. 

It is proposed to add other facilities required by the industrialists 
viz. facility for banking, post office, godowns, a library with reading 
room, etc. 

Under the Government of India subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme, 40 labour tenements have been constructed for the use of 
workers employed in the various private units which have taken 
factory space on rent. The rent charged is only Rs. 11 per mensem 
and the tenements are provided with all modern facilities like protec¬ 
ted water-supply, flushout latrines etc. 

The following are the principal industries now carried on in the 
15 Units of the Estate - 

Tin contivinors and tin printing, crown corks, wood and machina screw 
mamifac lures, wire nails, shoot tack.s, sheet metal products, gem clips 
and p iiier pins, polythono bags, stainless steel products and tubular 
furniluro. 


There is a growing demand for the construction of more number of 
factory units in the estate at Sulakkarai. The Officers of the Indus¬ 
tries Department stationed there, keep the units in the procurement 
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of raw material both from the indigenous and imported sources. 
The Department purchases power in bulk and supplies to the 
industrialists in the Estate at nominal rates. 

Industrial Estate Karaihkudi: —On account of the growing demand, 
the Government have sanctioned the establishment of an industrial 
estate at Karaikkudi at a cost of Rs. 10 lakhs. A large tract of 
poramboke land extending about 202 acres in Amaravathipulhur 
village near Karaikkudi has been transferred to the Industries Depart¬ 
ment and construction work has commenced. To start with, it is 
proposed to construct 15 factory sheds. Already applications are 
pouring in for factory space and allotment will be made after the 
construction ot buildings has reached a final stage. Provision has 
been made in the Estate for all modern amenities. 

Co-operative Industrial Estate, Sivakasi. —About 20 entre¬ 
preneurs of Sivakasi have come forward to form a Co-operative 
Industrial Estate at Sivakasi. The Society has been registered and 
necessary funds have been sanctioned by the Government. The 
members have contributed nearly Rs. 1.6 lakhs as their share. 

About 60 acres of land adjoining to the reserve police grounas 
have been selected by the Director of Industries and Commerce 
for locating the Estate. After taking over the land, the factory 
buildings will be constructed. 

Industrial JElrtuteat Under the Third Five Year Plan 

a scheme for setting up an Industrial Estate at Sivaganga has also 
been sanctioned in 1963 at a cost of Rs. 7.90 lakhs. Land acqui¬ 
sition work for the Industrial Estate is under progress. 

Brick Unit, Paramagudi:—The scheme for the establishment of 
a brick unit at Paramagudi was originally sanctioned as an Indus¬ 
trial Co-operative Society under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme 
for the Welfare of the Scheduled Castes. Later sanction was 
accorded to run the brick kiln as a Departmental Unit. The cost 
of the Scheme is Rs. 1,14,000. 

The construction of brick kiln, drying sheds and office-a/m- 
stores have been completed. Orders were placed with the work- 
centre for semi-educated youths, Kamudi, for the manufacture of 
chimney and it has also been received and erected. 

The production of ground mould bricks was started in 1963. 
The cutting of table mould bricks was commenced during the last 
week of August, 1963. The chimney has been erected during the 
month of January, 1964. The Unit commenced the kiln firing in 
February, 1964. The capacity of the kiln is about 3 lakhs bricks 
per month. The bricks produced here is of good quahty. There 
is very good demand for these bricks in the East Ramanathapuram 
area. 
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Other Small Scale Industries Units in the District:— 

The appendix at the end of the chapter shows the number of 
units that existed at the end of 1959 in respect of each industry 
furnished therein, with details of capital invested, etc. But among 
the existing newly developed industries in the recent past, the more 
important ones that need particular reference are (a) light engineer¬ 
ing, (b) tin products, (c) fountain pen nibs, (d) stainless steel 
utensils and (e) match and fire works. Out of the above, the 
Match and Fire Works Industry play a most important role in the 
Industrial development of the District and more particularly in and 
around Sivakasi Town, Sattur and Elayirampannai near Sattur. 

As regards light engineering, there are now six foundaries in the 
District in the private sector, three at Virudhunagar, two at Rajapala- 
yam and one at Tiruthangal and they are engaged in producing 
reciprocating pumpsets, pulleys, cast iron wei^ts, oil mill spares, 
flour and textile mill spares, hand pumps and small lathes, 
match machines, paper cutting machines, reeling machines, punching 
machines, and tobacco cutting machines. The raw materials 
required for these industries are supplied by the department on 
permits. These industries are frequently visited by the Officers 
of the State and Central Industries Departments and all possible 
aid is rendered. 

As regards tin products, a variety of tin products like containers, 
lamps and toys are produced by the Units at Virudhunagar. The 
Industry is fast developing and one Unit at the industrial estate at 
Sulakkarai has taken to tin printing also, which was hitherto done in 
Madras. The chief problem of this industry is the scarcity of raw 
materials, viz., tin sheets and cuttings which are generally in short 
supply. The industry is not able to reach its full capacity of produc¬ 
tion due to the scarcity of raw material, although there is a good 
demand for its products. 

The fountain pen nib industry has also slowly developed into 
a small scale industry in Sattur. The problem confronting the 
industry is that of marketing its products. 

Though there are a number of persons willing to start new 
stainless steel units on account of the increasing demand for stainless 
steel utensils, the scarcity of raw materials is a bottleneck towards 
the development. 

Match Industry .—Safety match being an important commodity 
in daily domestic use, had been till 1920 imported from foreign 
countries like Sweden, Japan and Czechoslovakia. In 1923 a semi- 
mechanised factory was started at Sivakasi on a small scale. Side 
by side several factories were started in and around Sivakasi which 
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produced hand-made matches thus giving employment for thousands 
of men and women. In the initial stages the industry met with 
d fficulties as the raw materials like splints and veneers had been 
imported from Japan. Later on, indigenous resources were made 
use of for the industry. Soft wood trees like PoUai, Palai, Matti, 
and Ambalam found in Kerala and Mysore State were made use of. 
Splints and veneers were produced in Kerala and then the import 
of these from Japan was stopped. Similarly, the import of other 
primary requisites like paper, chemicals, etc., had been stopped, as 
these materials are now being manufactured within the country. 

In 1932, a Swedish concern, WIMCO, who had been mono¬ 
polising world supplies in matches, established mechanised units 
of match industry in major cities like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
and commenced large scale production with the aid of machineries 
and raw materials imported from their own factories abroad. The 
match industries of Sivakasi and surroundings, however, withstood 
the competition, notwithstanding the initial loss they had to sustain 
as a result. Fortunately, the competition was short-lived. With 
the advent of WIMCO’s factories, the import of matches into India 
was completely banned. But it left its repercussions on the country’s 
economy. The Central Revenues were affected by the short-fall 
in the customs receipts. So the Government of India brought 
matches within the ambit of the Excise Duty in order to make good 
the loss in income. This was in 1934, when the Government evolved 
the following scheme of classification of the match industries for 
purposes of levy of Excise duties :— 

Class C-Factories producing not more than 100 grosses 
per day. 

Class B—^Those with an annual production capacity of not 
more than five lakhs grosses and 

Class A—Mechanical units producing more than five lakhs 
grosses per year. 


With a view, however, to encourage the Cottage Sector, the 
Government introduced a system of rebate. A rebate of two annas 
per gross in the case of B class factories and four annas in respect 
of C class factories was announced. Tliis concession enabled 
enormous growth in the match industries, especially conversion of 
C into B class factories. The boom period continued upto October 
1960, when the Government embarked upon a new excise policy. 
This scheme entailed a wide disparity n the excise levy as between 
B and C, the difference being as much as 75 paise per gross. Not 
only that, even C class factories were subjected to excise levy in 
three slabs. This resulted in unhealthy competition even among 
C Class factories. 
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The present rater ^ xciseduty for the three classes are given 
below :— 

IRalt per 
gross, 

BS. P. 

A. Class:-^ 

Factories whose annual production exceeds 4,000 million sticks :— 

1. On the first 400 million sticks .. .. .. .. .. 4 60 

2. On the balance .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 60 

B. Class -.— 

Factories whoso annual production exceeds 500 million sticks but 
does not exceed 4,000 millions sticks:— 

1. For the first 600 million sticks. .. .. 4 60 

2. On the balance up to 3500 million sticks .. .. .. 4 60 

C. Class :— 

Factories whose annual production exceeds 60 million sticks but 
does not exceed 600 million sticks:—• 

1. On the first 100 million sticks . 3 76 

2 . The next 160 million sticks . 410 

3. On the balance 250 million sticks . 4 50 

The “ A ” class factories arc enjoying a rebate on the duty 
for the first 4,000 million sticks which they were not enjoying before. 
Thus graded protection has been given to Cottage and Small Scale 
Match Factories by Government against the A class (Large Scale 
Mechanised Units) factories. The idea behind the policy is to 
protect an industry which provides employment to a larger number 
of people. 

The slab system in its actual working has given rise to the 
establishment of a number of small cottage type match factories. 
This has also led to dispersal of units in the rural areas. 

West Ramanathapuram Division, in particular, has a number of 
cottage type match factories and in order to prevent an unhealthy 
competition, among the smaller units, a Co-operative Society has 
been formed consisting of these smaller units for which the State 
Government has also granted liberal financial aid. 

Rice Mills :—There are about 60 rice mills in the District, giving 
employment to about 645 persons. The average investment 
amount in each mill is about Rs. 10,000 apart from repairs and 
renewals. The paddy required for these rice mills is collected from 
all over the District. 

Development of the Small Scale Industries :—Consistent with the 
developmental activities directly undertaken by the Department in 
setting up of new units, the existing units under State Aid to Indus¬ 
tries Act have been litieralised permitting the District Officers to 
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sanction loans upto Rs. 5,000 on personal sureties repayable in easy 
instalments and charging reduced rates of interest. This naturally 
gave a fillip to the industrial development, since many of the artisan 
and small entrepreneurs who had not got the necessary finances 
were able to start industries of their own. 

The Department of Industries and Commerce also recommends 
the applications for the issue of Essentiality Certificates to indus¬ 
trialists, for the import of raw materials, machinery, etc., required 
for Small Scale Industries. Besides, controlled commodities like 
cement, iron and steel (sheets, both galvanised, plain and corrugated) 
and wires are supplied only on the recommendations of the Depart¬ 
ment. In respect of coal and coak which are also in short supply 
the Department issues cards authorising the dealer to issue a specified 
quantity to the consumer. The applications of Small Scale Indus¬ 
trial Units which are desirous of purchasing machineries on instal¬ 
ment basis are also recommended by the Department. The Depart¬ 
ment also encourages the formation of industrial co-operatives. 

Cottage Industries -.—For a long time the Ramanathapuram district 
has been the land of cottage industries. These industries have been 
providing employment to a large number of people. Hand spinning, 
handloom weaving, mat weaving, metal vessels making, etc., are 
some of the cottage industries that thrive in the idstrict. 

Hand Spinning -.—Hand spinning closely connected with hand- 
loom weaving has been in existence in the District from time immemo¬ 
rial. But the activity of the spinning wheels, was revived about 
1920-21 but again after some time it began to decline and had 
completely died down in the District except in the Srivilliputtur 
Taluk. 

About 1928, Rajapalayam, in the SriviUiputtur Taluk was the 
im portant centre of organisation for khaddur trade and there were 
several merchants having their depots for purchasing yarn and for 
selling khaddar . The annual output of the cloth at that time was 
valued at Rs. 50,000. The khaddar products were exported to the 
Northern Circars, parts of Madura, Tirunelveli and Tiruchirapalli 
districts. A large quantity was consumed by the local people of the 
district. The spinning of the yarn was done by the Kamma and 
other caste women who were very well trained in spinning and they 
produced fine yarns of 30 and 40 counts. They also did ginning by a 
hand gin and carding by a small bow in addition to teasing by hand. 
The yarn so spun was standardized to a length of 840 yards to a hank. 
For every hank a fixed rate of one anna was paid, which acted as an 
incentive to spin a finer yarn, as a given weight of cotton when spun 
into finer counts brought more income than when it was spun into 
coarser counts. Thus when the count was coarser the number of 
hanks produced in a pound of cotton became less leading to a lower 
wage earning. About 1928, there were about 1,194 spinning wheels 
99-6—23 
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in operation in Rajapalayam, Srivilliputtur, Pudupatti, Maharaja- 
puram, Meenakshipuram, Komandipuram and Sattur in the Sri- 
villiputtur Taluk. The weavers purchased the yarn from the depots 
at the rate of 12 hanks per rupee and sold the cloth to the same depot 
at the rate of 14 annas per yard of 53 inches wide. Thus the depot 
owners made a profit of 6 pies per yard. The cost of handspun yam 
was higher than the mill yarn. Moreover, the charges for weaving, 
warping and sizing were also higher mainly because of the difficulty 
involved in weaving and warping fibres of yarn of comparatively 
less strength and uniformity. The looms that were engaged in 
khaddar weaving had constant work throughout the year. In case of 
a rise in the price of yarn or in case when the demand for the 
varieties of clothes exported by them became low, they used to cut 
down the usual wages and the volume of work given to them. The 
hand woven clothes were purchased by the khaddar organisations 
which sold the goods in different markets. 

At present, hand spinning often serves as a subsidiary industry 
during the period of agricultural inactivity which extended for two 
to three months. The five year plans gave a fillip to the weaving of 
khaddar and by the end of the First Five-Year Plan, the production 
of khaddar spread all over the western portion of the district. 
During the Second Five-Year Plan it spread to the eastern portion 
of the district, especially to the centres like Mudukulattur, Kamudi, 
Manamadurai, Kalaiyarkoil, Devakottai, Tiruvadanai, Kallal, 
Singampunari, etc. Since then the Ambar Charka is widely used in 
these centres. By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan about 
21,700 persons were engaged in spinning, while 350 persons were 
engaged in weaving khaddar cloth in the district. 

For the promotion of the khadi industry in the district there is a 
District Khadi Office at Paramagudi under the control of the State 
Khadi and Village Industries Board. Srivilliputtur and Paramagudi 
are the two important production centres for khadi work in the 
district. Besides these two main production centres, there are 9 sub¬ 
centres in the district at the following places :—Rajapalayam, 
Watrap, Rengappanaickenpatti, Sattur, Aruppukkottai, Sayalkudi, 
Kamudi, Tiruvadanai and Kundrakudi. There are khadi sales 
depots in the district at the following eleven places 

Rajapalayam, Srivilliputtur, Virudhunagar, Aruppukkottai, 
Rameswaram, Ramanathapuram, Tiruvadanai, Devakottai, 

Sivaganga, Karaikkudi and Paramagudi. As on August 1963 
there were 3,459 spinners, as follows :— 

Kisan. Ambar» 

3,084 375 

The number of khadi looms as on August 1963 was 164. The total 
yarn production in the district during 1962-63 was as follows 

Kiicin. Ambar, 

852,027 hanks. 199,618 banka. 
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The production of Khadi during the same period amounted to about 
132,700 metres, valued at Rs. 3,76,791. During the same period 
Khadi valued at about Rs. 8,77,376 was sold. The wages paid to 
Khadi spinners was about Rs. 1,52,400 and to Khadi weavers about 
Rs. 94,388 during the same period. 

Handloom Weaving :—Handloom weaving is, next to agriculture, 
the main stay of the people of the district. Paramagudi, Aruppu- 
kkottai, Mandalamanickam, Srivilliputtur and other places are the 
important centres of this cottage industry. The handloom cloths 
are being manufactured in this district for a long time. In about 
1928, several varieties of the cloths were manufactured in the 
district, the important of them being (1) whites from 20s to 24s 
mainly manufactured in Srivilliputtur, Chatrapatti and Aruppuk- 
kottai, (2) finer white fabrics from 40s to 100s manufactured at 
Emeneswaram, (3) ordinary cheap coloured saries from 20s to 30s 
manufactured at Aruppukkottai, Rajapalayam, Mandalamanickam 
and Karaikkudi,(4) Silk fabrics from pure si.k and silk mixed with 
cotton at Paramagudi and Ramanaihapuram and (5) lungis at 
Aruppukkottai. During this time, there were about 17,315 looms 
in this District. Of these about 13,000 looms were fitted with 
fly shuttle slay. At Paramagudi alone the looms were mostly of 
ordinary type without the fly shuttle slay. It was because at Para¬ 
magudi the weaving of silk fabrics of costlier variety with borders 
of silk and lace was alone undertaken. 1 he fly shuttle slay was 
invariably used in all other centres where white and cheaper 
variety of coloured sarees were manufactured. The required yarn 
for weaving was obtained from the Madurai and Papanasam Mills 
and the dyed yarn from Madurai town where dyeing was carried on 
on a large scale. 


Sizing was carried on in streets by the weavers and a warp was 
100 to 120 yards in length. Generally the weavers took about 20 days 
for weaving a warp of 120 yards. The weavers were generally 
paid very low wages. For weaving a warp of 120 yards the weaver 
was paid about Rs. 7. The weaver was paid Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-4-0 
for sizing which included the cost of sizing materials. The wages 
also varied according to the designs used in weaving. About Rs. 5 
was paid for warping, sizing, winding, etc. In Aruppukkottai 
there were about 1,000 looms manufacturing lungis. 

Aruppukkottai, Paramagudi, Rajapalayam and Srivilliputtur 
were important weaving centres in the District. Silk weaving was 
carried on only at Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi, the latter 
commanding the largest manufacture. For the purpose of silk 
weaving, China Silk was used which was obtained from Bombay. 
The China Silk was reeled and twisted and then bleached and dyed 
at Paramagudi. All kinds of dyeing were done. Chemical dye 
were mostly in use. But, Kapila, Kiramji and lac were also 
99-6—23a 
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for dyeing. Lac was used rtir dyeing with red colour. The hand* 
loom products of Paramagudi were exported to various places in 
the then Madras Presidency, while a bulk of this stock was 
consumed in the District itself. 

Handloom weaving continues to be an important cottage industry 
in the District. Special care is being taken to develop this industry 
through the Five-Year Plans. At the end of the First Five Year 
Plan there were about 50 Handloom Weaver’s Co-operative Societies 
in the District. By this time, there were in all about 10,332 looms 
in the District. The Government of Madras, during the First 
Plan period, have given Rs. 3,34,000 to the Societies as loans and a 
rebate worth Rs. 84 lakhs in the sale of the products. The weavers 
also received subsidies for purchasing looms and other essential 
implements. At present 90 weavers’ Co-operative societies are 
functioning in the District with a total membership of 24,573 of 
about 40,816 looms in the District. Nearly 22,492 looms have been 
brought within the co-operative fold. During the year 1963, about 
8,284,214 metres of handloom cloth valued at Rs. 85,59,685 were 
produced by the Weavers’ Co-operative Societies. 

There arc also four dyeing centres located at Paramagudi, 
Karaikkudi and Emaneswaram. One of the dyeing centres at Para¬ 
magudi and the centre at Karaikkudi have the capacity of dyeing 
5 bales of handlooms on an average per month. 

The Co-operative Societies at Paramagudi and Emeneswaram 
produce artificial silk cloths of No. 100 and No. 80 qualities. The 
silk cloth produced at these centres finds very good market in places 
like Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Delhi. 

Mat weaving :—Mat weaving is also a popular cottage industry 
in the Ramanathapuram District. This industry is mainly concen¬ 
trated in the vicinity of Ilayankudi. Mats are made of korai grass. 
Women are generally employed in this industry and persons connec¬ 
ted with the industry are mostity Muslim repatriates from Burma 
and Malaya. 

The Korai is cut when it is green and split into fibres after 
removing the pith and then dried. It shrinks in size while 
drying and assumes a glossy appearance. The reeds are tied in 
small bundles and dried in the sun for about a month, when they 
lose their greenish tint and assume a yellowish colouu They are 
soaked for a week in the running water in small quantities with 
wei^ts placed on them so that they may not be washed away by 
the stream. Every part of the reed is then properly cleaned after 
which they are split into finer strands depending on the quality of 
the mat to be manufactured. The warp used for the manufacture 
of mats is generally aloe fibre. 

The raw material required for the industry is generally obtained 
from Karur, Dindigul and Madurai. 
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A Mat Weavers’ Co-operative Cottage Industrial Society is func¬ 
tioning in the District at Abiramam since May 1961. The society 
has 48 members of whom 25 are worker-members, and most of them 
are ladies. The paid-up capital of the Society is Rs. 2,365. 
The Government have contributed Rs. 2,000 towards working 
capital loan, Rs. 2,000 towards share capital loan and Rs. 1,500 
towards reserve fund subsidy. The monthly average production 
of the Society is about Rs. 500. The society sells most of the goods 
produced in local markets. 

Cottage industries connected with palmyras. 

Articles made of palmyra leaves such as baskets, windows, 
boxes, mats, etc., are manufactured largely in the taluks of Rama- 
nathapuram, Sivaganga and Srivillipuitur. Fancy articles which 
attract the attention of the pilgrims such as boxes, baskets, etc. with 
coloured leaf are manufactuied on a large scale in pilgrim centres 
like Tiruppallani, Rameswaram, Devipatnam and Srivilliputtur. 
These articles find a ready sale with the pilgrims who visit these 
places. The general process of using palmyra leaves is to cut the 
shoots and to dry them. Then they are made into small strips 
suitable for weaving after removing the ribs, in some places like 
Ramanathapuram and Srivilliputtur, mats are woven in large 
numbers, which are largely used for packing purposes. 

On 28th January 1957 a training-ct/m-service centre for palmyra 
leaf products was started at Chittrakottai by the Government 
with a view to train artisans in the improved methods of manufac¬ 
turing and to introduce new and attractive designs. About 20 
trainees on a stipend of Rs. 25 per month were trained in this 
centre till September 1957, after which the centre was converted 
into an Industrial Co-operative society. This society has now 
taken up production on a commercial scale. Raw materials and 
improved tools are being distributed free of cost by this Society to 
those who are engaged m this industry. 

There was also another training-cum-production centre for the 
manufacturing of cots and other items of furniture from palmyra 
stem strips at Manamadurai. It was started on 9th April 1957 
with 22 trainees. The centre did not continue to function after 
1958, because of the cut in the plan expenditure. However, arrange¬ 
ments are being made to organize the trainees into an industrial 
co-operative society for taking up production on commercial lines. 

Metal Industry .—Manufacture of articles from metals especially 
from copper, brass and aluminium intended for domestic use, is 
carried on in important centres in the District. Srivilliputtur and 
Karaikkudi are two important places where bronze Kujahs are manu¬ 
factured. In order to give an impetus to this cottage industry, 
co-operative societies have been created in the District. These 
societies arrange for the systematic manufacture and sale of the 
finished goods. They also give loans and subsidies to persons engagea 
in this industry. 
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There is a Brassware Unit at Nattarasankottai with total a sset 
of Rs. 23,500. The Unit employ> about 10 persons and produce 
Chet inad type brass ve sels worth Rs, 42,000 per year. 

The four industrial metal workers’ co-operative societies are 
located at Srivilliputtur, Devakottai, Virudhunagar and Pallathur. 

The Srivilliputtur Metal Workers’ Cottage Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tive Society Limited has 113 members with a paid-up share capital 
of Rs. 6,812 and total assets of Rs. 25,000. The value of the 
articles manufactured in this society was about Rs. 35,993 during 
1962-63. 

The Devakottai Metal Workers’ Co-operative Industrial Society 
has 70 members out of which 30 persons get employment daily in 
the Society, On an average a worker gets Rs. 2-50 to Rs. 3 00 per 
day. Kudams, Andas, water pots, Kathuchattis, Soraga Chattis, 
Chombus and Coffee filters are among the articles manufactured 
by the Society. 

The Virudhunaga'' Viswakarma Vessel Workers’ Industrial 
Co-operative Society Limited has 77 members and 30 employees. 
The total assets of the Society is Rs. 86,730. Average daily wage 
that a worker earns here is Rs. 3. All kind of domestic vessels of 
b ass and copper arc manufactured. Ornamental (Nahash) 
brass kudams manufactured here requires special mention. The 
value of the articles manufactured in this society is about Rs. 1,20,000 
per annum. 

The Chettinad Metal Workers’ Co-operative Industrial Society 
Limited at Pallathur has 40 members out of which 10 are employed 
in the Society. The assets of the Society are Rs. 1,14,234-25. A 
worker gets Rs. 2-50 as wages per day on an average. Brass vessels 
are manufactured and the special varieties of vessels are Thookku 
Chattis and Kudams During the year 1963-64 brass vessels worth 
Rs, 74,469-31 were manufactured by the Society. 

The following table shows the amount of loan sanctioned to 
the various metal industries in the West Ramanaihapuram Division 
alone during 1963-64 under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1922: 


Name of t' vdusUy. 


( 1 ) 


1. BlacUsmitViy 

2. Brass Vessel Industry . 

3. Nib Industry 

4. Lock Industry . . 

6. Iron Nail Industry 

6. Spray Paint Unit 

7. Cycle head lamp unit 

8. Spray Paint 
fi. Bush Dutton 


Number mount, 

of cases. 

( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

R8, 

4 6,500 

2 3,000 

6 11,500 

2 2,000 

2 3,500 

1 2,000 

1 2,000 

1 1,500 

1 1,600 


Total .. 19 33,600 
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During the same period in the East Ramanathapuram Divi¬ 
sion 4 units engaged in the industry relating to basic metal and their 
products, were sanctioned an amount of Rs. 3,500. 

Coir Industry .—Cocoanut coir and fibre making are important 
cottage industries in the District. The coir industry in the District 
is carried on for a long time at important centres like Periyapatnam 
in the Ramanathapuram Taluk, Singampunari in the Tiruppattur 
Taluk and Srivilliputtur. Nearly 2,000 persons are now engaged 
in this industry at Singampunari and about 20 nomadic families 
at Devakotlai. The major manufacture is different types of ropes. 
A worker in this industiy earns about Rs. 1-25 per day. Including 
the manufacture of the coir co-operative society, nearly Rs, 3 lakhs 
worth of coir ropes are produced every year. 

The husk or .he outer covering of cocoanuts supplies the fibres 
for the coir industry. The work of preparing the fibres by carding 
manufacture begins with the hulking of cocoanuts. After the 
cocoanut is plucked the husk is removed and peeled off by striking 
with a wooden spike. The husk is accumulated and is soaked in 
water in the pits dug for the purpose. After it is being soaked, 
it is again beaten against a stone with a wooden hammer and then 
the fibre is extracted. Thereafter the fibre is twisted by means 
of a spindle turned by hand. For manufacturing ropes three 
persons are required, one for allowing the fibre to be twisted and 
two people for twisting two ropes at the same time, the fibre being 
fed by one man for both the twisters. 

Coir fibre in its raw form is used for stuffing up-holstery, mattre¬ 
sses, etc. Dyed and natural coir fibre is used for making door 
mats and mats of varying designs. The coir yarn is used for making 
coir mats and carpets. 

There is an industrial co-operative society for the coir industry 
in the District at Singampunari with a strength of 99 members. 
The society produces ropes to the value of Rs. 35,000 annually. 

Toy or Doll Industry .—^Toy making is an impoitant cottage 
indust y in the District. Rameswaram being one of the important 
pilgrim centres in the District has given rise to the development of 
doll industry. First attempts were made towards this about 1920 
when a small number of per. ons engaged themselves in this industry. 
The raw materials required for this industry are cowdung and 
tamaiind starch which are available locally. The usual method 
of making dolls is to convert the tamarind seeds into starch and mix 
it with cowdung and cast it into figures in different moulds. 
After a figure is cast, it is coated with white earth and then painted 
with attractive colours. 

There is one State aided T. C. K. Nagendra Cottage Indus¬ 
trial Works at Virudhunagar manufacturing toys made of tin. 
Joys such as ship, bungalow, hut, railway engine, motor car, etc. 
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are the special varieties made here. The total assets of the enter¬ 
prise is about Rs, 5,000 and it employs 6 persons. It manufac¬ 
tures toys worth Rs. 10,000 per annum. The toys made here are 
sold at all temple cities in the states of Madras and Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Another entrepreneur has obtained a State aid of Rs. 16,000 
for manufacturing mechanical toys at Abiraraam. 

Chank Fishing and Shell Collection Industry. —Rameswaram. 
Periapai am and Kilakkarai have been imporiant chank fishing and 
shell collecting centres in the Ramanathapuram District. The chank 
beds lie along the coast of Bay of Bengal to a distance of 1-30 miles 
and over the ex-Zamindari area in Ramanathapuram from the 
south of Kattar river to Kannirajapuram and in Sivaganga area 
from Soundarapandiapatnam to Kanagadu. 

The chanks collected are being processed by the individual 
artisans although a substantial portion is being exported to West 
Bengal which is the only potential market for chanks in the whole 
of India. 

The chanks fishing and shell collection is a State monopoly. 
There are two big firms in Kilakkarai which have been granted lease 
in the Ramanathapuram District. Chank fishing is carried on 
during the months of September and November. Nearly 200 
to 250 divers are employed during this season. 

The chanks and shells are purchased by the traders. After 
cleaning the impurities, they are sold to the pilgrims. Chanks are 
used for the manufacture of bangles, rings, buttons and other 
ornamental wares. The total sales of chanks and shells per year 
are about 5 lakhs of rupees. 

The need for a training centre to provide training to some of 
the local people at Rameswaram and other chank fishing centres in 
the manufacture of bangles, rings and buttons is under the active 
consideration of the Government. Some private persons are already 
doing this industry in a small scale. 

Boat Building Industry :—Boat building industry is being carried 
on as a cottage industry in Tondi. The Units usually manufacture 
boats only on receipt of specific orders. Boats worth Rs. 3 lakhs 
are built every year. Good timber is mainly required for this 
industry. This is available locally from Karaikkudi and Madurai. 
The Department of Fisheries is also running some Units of their 
own for boat building where they assist the fishermen in the construc¬ 
tion of modern boats at economic cost. 

Fancy Leaf Products :—Fancy goods made of palmyra leaves 
of different colours and sizes attract the pilgrims visiting Rames¬ 
waram. Palmyra leaves are obtained from places like Valatharu- 
vai, Uchipuli and Ramanathapuram. Nearly 2,000 workers find 
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employment in this industry. There are several palm-leaf indus¬ 
trial co-operative societies to help the artisans to conduct their 
business in an organised manner. The palm leaf cottage industrial 
co-operative societies are located at Ramanathapuram, Kamudi, 
Paramagudi, Mangalam, Chatrareddipatti, Mudukulattur, Karia- 
patti and Kirungakottai. 

Village Industries: —^Village industries occupy an unique position 
in the economy of the District. 

The Khadi and Village Industries Commission is a statutory 
body created by an Act of Parliament (No. 61 of 1956) charged 
with the planning, organisation and implementation of Programmes 
for the development of 15 village industries including Khadi. 
Established in April, 1957, it took over the work of the former 
All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

The law provides for the constitution of a Khadi and Village 
Industries Board to advise the Commission in general in the dis¬ 
charge of its duties. The Madras Khadi and Village Industries 
Board Act, 1959 came into force in April 1960. The statutory 
State Khadi and Village Industries Board now functioning', in all 
the States of India are an important link between the Commission 
and the assisted institutions. They are the channel through which 
aids normally flow for the development of Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries in the States from the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
to the institutions. They act as a co-ordinating agency performing 
functions which the individual institutions cannot undertake. They 
conduct training centres, publish literature and arouse public interest 
in and sympathy for this sector of economy. Though the State 
Board functions as an autonomous body vis-a-vis the State Govern¬ 
ment as well as the Commission there is close co-ordination at 
all levels. 

Besides the President there are 8 officials and 9 non-official 
members. All matters both financial and administrative should 
have the approval of the member in charge of the District. 

On the eve of the formation of the Board (1—4—1960) in the 
Madras State, the Khadi Programme was being worked out by the 
Department of Khadi under the Director of Khadi. The Village 
Industries Schemes were administered by the Director of Industries 
and Commerce. The Government in September 1960 ordered the 
transfer of the Department of Khadi and the Village Industries Wing 
of the Industries Department to the control of the Board. The 
Director of Khadi is incharge of development of Khadi and the 
Secretary, State Khadi and Village Industries Board has been 
declared as the head of the Department of Village Industries Wing. 
There is one Village Industries Officer in each District for imple¬ 
menting the Programme for Village Industries including Industrial 
Co'OperaUve Societies undertaken by the State Board. He ig 
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tssisted by Co-operative Sub-Registrar, Cottage Industries Inspector, 
Extension Officer (Industries) at block level and also by supervisor 
for different industries employed by the Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Commission. 

Village Industries in the District: —^The village industries other 
than Khadi, coming under the purview of the Commission {Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission) are : 

1. Prooessing of cereals and pulses. 

2. Gliani oil. 

3. Village leather. 

4. Cottage match. 

5. Gur and Khandasari. 

6. Palmgur. 

7. Non-ediblo oils and soaps. 

8. Hand-made paper. 

9. Village pottery. 

10. Bee Keeping. 

11. Fibre. 

12. Blacksmithy and caqjentry. 

13. Manufacture of Methane gas and manure. 

14. Lime stone ami products. 

At present the Government is passing a policy of giving encourage¬ 
ment to the development of hand pounding rice, ghani oil, palmgur, 
hand-made paper, pottery and brick making, bee-keeping and lime 
making. There is no scope for the development of cottage match, 
gur and khandasari. The manufacture of Methane gas and manure 
is still in the experimental shape and hence this industry has not 
been set up. There is scope for development of village leather, 
non-edible oil and soap, and fibre and earnest endeavours are being 
made to develop them. 

The main idea of the Khadi Board is to aim at self sufficiency. 
The industry is started for the artisans engaged in that trade or 
craft. 

Village Oil Industry: —There are at present 10 oil producers 
co-operative societies at Srivilliputtur (Srivilliputtur Block), Rengap- 
panaickenpatty (Watrap Block), Sattur (Sattur Block), Thiru- 
thangal (Sivakasi Block), Aruppukkottai (Aruppukkottai Block), 
Sayalgudy (BCadaladi Block), Kamudi (Kamudi Block), Dhalavoi- 
puram (Rajapalayam Block), Kalaiyarkoil (Kalaiyarkoil Block) 
and Nagamangalam (Singampunari Block). The Societies 
provide employment only to oil mongers (Chettiars). There are 
241 members on rolls with a paid up share capital of Rs. 17,851. 
The number of registered ghannies is 84. Co-operative societies 
are formed wherever there is a concentration of 10 oil mongers 
and 5 to 6 ghannies. The availability of raw materials (i.e.), ground¬ 
nut and gingili seeds and niarlcetability are examined before the 
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registration ot a society. The societies proauce mostly groundnut 
oil. Some societies undertake the manufacture of gingili oil also. 
On an average an oil producer who works for about 25 days in a 
month gets about Rs. 125 as wages per month. 

Hand pounding of paddy :—The hand pounding industry provides 
employment on a large scale, particularly to women in rural areas 
for 150 days in a year on an average. There are 15 industrial co¬ 
operatives with a membership of 548 and a paid up share capital of 
Rs. 9,350 in 1963. The societies are at Srivilliputtur (Srivilliputtur 
Block), Amathur (Virudhunagar Block), Aruppukkottai (Aruppuk- 
kottai Block), Johilpatty (Ariapatty Block), Sayalgudy (Kadaladi 
Block), Kamudi (Kamudi Block), Mudukulattur (Mudukulattur 
Block), Kalugoorani (Ramanathapuram Block), Kamuthagudy 
(Paramagudi Block), Periakottai (Manamadurai Block), Sivaganga 
(Sivaganga Block), Tiruvadanai (Tiruvadanai Block), Devakottai 
(Devakottai Block), Kunnakkudy (Kallal Block) and D. MampatU 
(Singampunari Block). The raw materials required are purchased 
locally or from near by places. Competition from mills, the 
general apathy of the people for the hand pounded rice, and low 
vitalityof women to hand pounding their rice for consumption are the 
prime causes for the decline of the industry. A hand pounder earns 
about 70 Paise to Rc. 1 as wages per day. Efforts are being made, 
to introduce improved processes of parboiling developed by the 
Commission’s Research Institute, at Wardha. Research is also 
continued in working better processes of production of rice and of 
improving the various implements used in the industry. Arrange¬ 
ments are also made to train persons in improved methods of produc¬ 
tion and popularisation of hand pounded rice. 

Pottery :—Various causes have contributed to the decline of 
village pottery. Among them are the mass production of house¬ 
hold articles by metal ware industry and production of products of 
highly centralised and mechanised ceramic industry. The Commis¬ 
sion’s programme for the development of industry is by extension. 
This help is oflered to encourage formation of potters’ co-operative 
societies to enable them to function satisfactorily. Potters’ co-opera¬ 
tive societies are now functioning at Manamadurai (Manamadurai 
Block), Rajapalayam (Rajapalayam Block), Chockanathamputhur 
(Rajapalayam Block), Sevalpatty (Kariapatti Block). Crapulli 
(Paramagudi Block), Veerakudi (Narikkudi Block) and Naripaiyoor 
t^Kadaladi Block). 

The quantum of assistance is worked out in relation to the needs 
of each society according to the production programme envisaged. 
About 456 potters are covered through the co-operative societies. 
A potter on an average earns Rs. 1-00 to 1-25 per day. There are 
3 good working potters societies, 2 at Manamadurai and 1 at Raja¬ 
palayam. Improved potters’ wheels (fitted with ball bearing) are given 
to potters. Where there ^re no possibilities of organising co-operative 
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iocieties, common worksheds are constructed to enable the potters 
10 carry on their work in the sheds. 10 worksheds for potters are 
under construction 4 in Vembakkottai, 1 in Virudhunagar, 1 in 
Aruppukkottai, 2 in Narikkudy, 1 in Tiruvadanai and 1 in Kalaiyar- 
koil Block in the District. 

Brick Industry .—Only country clamp brick are manufactured in 
the District. Industrial co-operative societies for brick makers have 
been started at Idayankulam (Srivilliputtur Block), Dhalavaipuram 
(Rajapalayam Block), Sattur (Sattur Block), Chinniapuram (Viru¬ 
dhunagar Block), Saminetham (Sivakasi Block), Sevalpatti (Vemba- 
kottai Block), Murugiahpuram (Kariapatti Block), M. Vennivaykkal 
(Mudukulattur Block), Elamanoor (Ramanathapuram Block), 
Kavanoor (Ramanathapuram Block), Devendranallur (Bogalur 
Block) and Sadurvedamangalam (Bogalur Block), Muthanendal 
(Manamadurai Block), Puliadithambam (Kalaiyarkoil Block), Pandi- 
gudi(Tiruvadanai Block), Nallangudy (Devakottai Block), Thalakka- 
voor (Kallal Block) and Vairavanpatty (Tiruppattur Block). 
Though there are 17 brick societies,only 2 societies are now (1963) 
working. Financial assistance has been extended to the societies 
recently. Most of the members of the societies are Harijans. 
Grants are also given for purposes other than working capital 
from the Harijan Welfare Fund. About 474 brick workers have 
been brought into the co-operative fold. Besides the industrial 
co-operatives, 2 brick units under the Panchayat Unions have also 
been organised in the Tirupuvanam block. Every brick worker 
earns on an average Rs. 2 to 3 per day. 

Lime Industry -—Inspite of limitations on the use of lime mortar 
and competition of cement, lime mortar is still a major building 
material. Its fuller utilisation is a substantial avenue for rural employ¬ 
ment. There are 9 industrial co-operative societies locatedat Thomba- 
kulam (Srivilliputtur Block), Gangakulam (Sivakasi Block), Sippi- 
parai (Vembakottai Block), Malaipatty (Aruppukkottai Block), 
Mallanginar (Kariapatty Block), Kallakurichi (Kariapatty Block), 
Emaneswaram (Paramagudi Block), Kalaiyarkoil (Kalaiyarkoil 
Block) and Tirukalapatty (Tiruppattur Block). Besides the above 
9 societies, sanction has been accorded for starting 7 lime units at 
Tiruppullani (Tiruppullani Block), Mantapam (Mantapam 
Block), Pallankudy (Ramanathapuram Block), Sundankulam 
(Vembakottai Block), Sundaralingapuram (Virudhunagar Block), 
Kamudi (Kamudi Block) and Thalakkavoor (Kallal Block). 131 
workers have been brought into the co-operative fold. 

Bee-keeping Industry .—As a cottage industry bee-keeping has a 
number of advantages. It can be pursued as a spare time occupa¬ 
tion where there is ample vegetation natural or man-made. The 
scheme is in operation in Srivilliputtur and Sattur taluks and 
Devakottai Block. One Industrial Co-operative Society has been 



organised at Solaiseri (Rajapalayam Block). About 40 bee-keepers 
are beneficiaries of the society. The society purchases honey 
from its members and arranges for its marketing. Bee hives are 
also supplied at subsidised cost to the individuals in the Blocks. 

Hand Made Paper Industry: —One co-operative society for the 
production of hand-made paper has been started at Aruppukkottai. 
About 10 to 12 artisans who have been trained are engaged in this 
industry. On an average an artisan earns Rs. 1-50 per day. Hand¬ 
made paper industry has certain advantages over paper mills as 
the raw materials for it are locally and cheaply available, equipment 
can be easily manufactured in small workshops and labour is abun¬ 
dantly available in villages. Given the necessary encouragement 
and facility the hand-made paper industry can meet the growing 
demand for paper in the country to a considerable extent, saving 
imports and also providing employment to thousands. The raw 
material required are old rags, old paper, cotton waste cloth, cut 
pieces, etc. Use of power is essential. The society undertakes the 
manufacture of card board, file-board, rappers, blotting and hand¬ 
made writing paper. 

Soap making with non-edihle oil. —^The utilisation of edible oils 
for industrial purposes including soap making is largely responsible 
for the low per capita daily consumption of edible oils in the country. 
It is, therefore, necessary to substitute non-edible oils in industries 
and release the edible oils for human consumption. The Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission has evolved programmes for 
collection of non-edible oil seeds, extraction of oil and making soaps 
from oil so extracted. 

There is one soap unit at Sivakasi. Non-edible oil seeds like 
neem, iluppai, punnai, etc. which arc otherwise wasted or sold at a 
very low price are crushed into oil and converted into soap. The 
following varieties of soaps are manufactured in the Sivakasi Soap 
Unit— 

1. Washing soap in bars, cakes and chips. 

2. Carbolic soap in cakes and bars. 

3. Soft soap. 

The soap manufactured in the Unit is not only cheap but is also 
of standard quality. 

Village Leather Industry: —^The leather industry affords work to 
many village artisans. The principal feature of the industry is 
tanning which is practised as a subsidiary occupation. Two aspects 
of the industry required special attention. One is flaying and 
recovery of what is possible from carcasses of fallen animals and 
converting into manure for use by the villages and the other is the 
tanning of flayed leather and selling it to the maximum advantages 
of the tanners. To these two ends the Board has been educating 
the artisans in the modern technique of the industry so that they 
may earn more without being disturbed from their present covi- 
ronmeat 



There are two flaying centres in the District one at Thlruthangal; 
in the Sivakasi Block and the other at Kanjanaickenpatti in the 
Aruppukkottai Block. The unit at Thiruthangal is now working. 
There is one flayer and his cost is met from the commission's fund. 
Three village tanneries have also been sanctioned at Piranpatti 
(Singarapunari Block), Melathulukkankulam (Kariapatti) anJ 
Pavali (Virudhunagar). 

Besides these units, individual tanners have also been given free 
grant for construction of new pits and repairing of old pits. So far 
108 tanners have been given Rs. 200 each for construction of new 
pits and 29 at Rs. 50, for repairing their old pits. Besides the above 
28 cobblers have been given tools worth Rs. 50 each free of cost, 

Palmgur Industry:—'Psdm trees are in abundance in the Districi 
especially in Srivilliputtur, Ramanathapuram and Mudukulattur 
taluks. There are 171 jaggery manufacturing societies and 
one District Federation. There are 27,312 members in all these 
societies. Annually about 8,700 licences for tapping sweet juice 
and 5,000 permits for selling of necra are being issued to the mem¬ 
bers of the primary societies. Tapping palmyrah trees is a seasonal 
industry (i.e.) for 6 months in a year. 

A tapper will earn on an average Rs. 2 per day. Almost all the 
tappers do not own trees but they take on lease the required 
number of trees. For the benefit and uplift of the tappers several 
schemes such as supply of improved materials like pans, etc., issue 
of off season loans, storage facilities like godowns, etc. have been 
contemplated. 

BJacksmithy and Carpentry—In the context of integrated deve¬ 
lopment of rural economy this twin industries have to be revitalised 
with the help of improved tools and equipment. Under the Com¬ 
munity Development Programme, blacksmilhy and carpentry 
units are set up. Training is imparted to ten artisans for a period of 
one year. After the period of one year of training, the unit is 
converted either as an Industrial Co-operative or as a Production 
Unit. The location of the units in the District as on December, 
1963 are as given below ;— 

Carpentry- — 

Koelarajakularaman (Srivilliputtur Block). 

Kariapatti (Kariapatti block). 

Nuinarkoil (Bogalur Block). 

Ilayangudi (Ilayangudi). 

Carpentry— 

Mantapam (Mantapam Block). 

Irukkankudi (Sattur Block). 

Thiruuthirakoaamangai (Tiruppullani). 

M. Reddiapatti (Tiruehuli). 

Palayampalti (Aruppukkottai). 

R. S. Mangalam (R. S. Mangalam Block). 

Veeracholam (Narikkudi Block). 



Blacksmithy— 

Pulithipatti (Singampunen Bjockj 
Vel lay apuram (Karmangurli). 
Bonunakottai (hiruchuli Block). 

Sakkottai (Sakkottai Block). 
Palayampatti (Aruppiikkottiii). 

Carpentry and BlaokHmithy ;— 

Tiruvadaiiai (Tiruvadanai Block). 
Kontliagai (Tiruppuvanam Block). 

ICallal (Kallal Block). 

Devipattinam (liaiiianathapnram Block). 


Only seven units have now commenced production. As regards 
others they are under several stages of progress and besides this 
common worksheds have been constructed wherever there are 
large concentration of artisans. Worksheds are under construc¬ 
tions at the following places:— 

Carpentry — 

Rajagopalapuram—Srivilliputtur Block. 

Blacksmithy— 

Poovandi—Srivilliputtur Block. 

Blacksmithy and Carpentry — 

Nachiarpatli—Srivilliputtur Block. 

Nalloore *1 

Iluppaiyur )■ Narikkudi. 

Idayapatti J 

Kavanur—Ramanathapuram 

Vannangundu—Tiruppullani. 

Melanathur 'j 

Periakottai I Manamadurai. 

Milaganur { 

Kattikulam J 

Industrial Co-operatives: —^There are about 43 industrial co¬ 
operative societies in this District for the development of indus¬ 
tries like blacksmithy, metal works, furniture, match industry 
palm leaf, coir-making, mat-weaving etc. The total capital 
outlay is about Rs. 15 lakhs. It is also proposed to establish a 
co-operative Industrial Estate at Sivakasi with a capital outlay of 
Rs. 10 lakhs of which the Government has proposed to contribute 
Rs. 8 lakhs as loan. 

There are fourteen industrial co-operative societies in the east 
Ramanathapuram District and 29 industrial co-operative societies 
in the west Ramanathapuram District. 
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Industrial Arts-. —^There are about six families at Virudhunagaf 
who do wood carving. The workers in the Vessel Workers’ 
Industrial Co-operative Society at Virudhunagar also do good engra¬ 
vings on vessels. They make the popular ornamental (nahash) 
brass Kudams. 

State aid to Industries-. —Inadequacy of capital has always handi¬ 
capped the progress of industries. To a great extent this has been 
met by the liberalised rules, introduced under the State Aid to 
Industries Act in the year 1956. Under the liberalised rules loan- 
are issued upto Rs. 1,000 upon the personal security of the apph- 
cant, individual or all partners and on one or more sureties in respeci 
of the loans upto Rs. 5,000 provided the solvency of the sureties is 
certified by an official of the Revenue Department not lower than 
that of a Revenue Divisional Officer. And secured loans are granted 
up to Rs. 25,000 by the various officers of the Department upto the 
monetary limits vested with each. The Director of Industries and 
Commerce is also empowered to grant loans on security upto 
Rs. 50,000 on the recommendations of the Board of Industries and 
the loans exceeding this amount are to be granted by the State 
Government. Another feature of this liberalised rule is that loans 
for small scale industries may be granted upto 75 per cent of the 
net value of assets of any other property offered as collateral security 
for the loan. As regards the Industrial Co-operatives, loans may be 
granted upto ten times their paid-up share capital plus the Reserve 
Fund. 

With the introduction of liberalised rules, the Assistant Director 
of Industries and Commerce (the Principal, District Industries Office 
of the District) is himself empowered to sanction the loans upto 
Rs, 5,000. This has rendered the position very easy and so many 
of the industrialists are greatly benefited as their applications are 
disposed off quickely. 

Assistance to Small Scale Industry. —Under the field of small 
scale industries, a visible development is noticeable in the private 
sector on account of the increased facihties made available to them. 
The principal needs of small scale industries are training and techni¬ 
cal advice in the adoption of improved tools, machines and new 
techniques, supply of raw materials and power at reasonable rates, 
provision of adequate finance on fair terms, facilities for importing 
or purchasing new machines, provision of adequate factory space, 
provisions of servicing facilities in operations involving the use of 
costly machines and assistance in marketing. In this regard, the 
entrepreneurs in this District have their due share of assistance and 
technical advice and the Departmental Engineering Workshop at 
Rajapalayam provides the facilities. In addition to this, the esta¬ 
blishment of a tool room in the premises of the Industrial Estate 
Sulakarai has further facilitated for servicing and training for indus¬ 
tries in the area. 
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Industrial Potential and Plans for Future Development'—Tha 
Ramanathapuram District has particular advantage for ceramic 
industry. The Department of Industries and Commerce has made a 
survey of the District and has found it with rich raw materials. The 
high quality fire clay found at Sivaganga has been tested and found 
to be fit for manufacturing high grade fire clay refractories. 
The clay found here contains 32 per cent of alumina. With an 
addition of 10 per cent of plastic clay, it will be suitable for the 
manufacture of fire bricks by wire cutting and repressing method. 

The Department of Industries has carried out intensive investi¬ 
gations of Sivaganga and found that about ^ million tons of fire 
clay is available at this place. In case of mining these clays with a 
minimum expenditure, a small refractory plant of 7,500 tons 
?a(>acity per year may be started at Sivaganga. 

Besides the possibility of erecting a refractory plant, the possi¬ 
bilities of starting a roofing tile manufacturing unit near Mana- 
madurai are very bright. Near Manamadurai good quality clay 
suitable for manufacturing tiles on the model of Mangalore tiles 
hurdles, floorings,wire-cut bricks, etc., is available in plenty. About 
390 acres of waterspread area contain the deposits of such clay. 
The implementation by the Development Blocks of local develop¬ 
ment works and rural housing schemes under the Five-Year Plans 
has resulted in large scale construction of great and small buildings 
in all parts of the District. This has given rise to an increased 
demand for building materials including tiles. Thus there is good 
prospects for starting a tile manufacturing unit in this District. 

Cotton being the main raw material in the District, cotton 
seed and linters are available as bye-products. The establishment 
of a plant for the extraction of cotton seed oil is quite possible. With 
the cellulose obtained by dehting may be changed into cellulose 
acetate or nitrate and used in varnishing metal, wood work, etc. 
There is also large scope for developing oil and soap industry in 
the District. 

Another industry that can be developed in the District is the 
salt industry. The District has a potential source for raw materials 
for this industry. The Development of this industry on scientific 
lines may lead to the recovery of marine chemicals like magnesium 
chlorides, sulphates, sodium sulphates, potassium chloride, bromine 
etc. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Techno-Economic 
Survey of the Madras State by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (published in 1960) are also of interest. 

Among the minerals already being exploited in the State, 
magnesite, gypsum, limestone, salt and clay are important. Of 
these, magnesite, limestone and clay offer good scope for develop¬ 
ment. Salem magnesite reserves are among the best in the country. 
Large deposits of limestone and clay available in TirunelveU, 

09 - 6—24 
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Ramanathapuram, Tiruchirapalli and Salem districts can support 
even bigger capacities of cement, refractories and ceramic indus¬ 
tries than suggested in this report. This depends on the demand in 
the country. 

Besides the investments suggested for specific plants or industriesx 
investments are also expected to occur in other industries. 
Of these, textiles and engineering industries would be the most 
important. Both these industries are well established in Madurai 
and Tiruchirapalli, and therefore, substantial growth in these 
districts can also be anticipated. Districts in which potential for 
the growth of large scale industries seems meagre are Thanjavur, 
Ramanathapuram and Kanyakumari. Special attention should 
consequently be given to the development of small scale industries 
in these districts. Their location on the sea coast provides excellent 
possibilities for the development of fishing and plantation (coconut 
and cashewnut) industries. These along with other food industries 
could form the base for the development of a veriety of small scale 
industries. 

In 1938, Madras State had 4,55,000 handlooms or roughly a 
fifth of all the handlooms in India. Employment in the industry 
was estimated roughly 8 lakhs in 1938. Handloom weaving is a 
common cottage industry in the villages in Madras but the main 
concentrations are in Salem, Coimbatore, Ramanathauram, North 
Arcot and Tirunelveli districts. 

The develop.ment of small scale and cottage industries is the 
direct responsibility of the State Government. It provides assis¬ 
tance for its growth in several ways, but chiefly in the form of loans, 
technical assistance and technical training facilities. Loans are 
granted under the State Aid to Industries Act through the Industrial 
Investment Corporation, and the State Bank. Total disbursement 
comes to Rs. 47 lakhs. Madras City and Coimbatore, both well 
developed industrially, have the major share with 30 per cent and 
18 per cent of the total advances. In disbursing loans, apart from 
the criteria of credit worthiness of the party and boundness of 
scheme, another criterion might be devised. A preferential 
treatment might be given to parties who wish to start an enterprise 
in areas wher there is scope for the development of small scale 
industries. 
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Laboub awd EuftoTBai* OBSAWiBAnoirs ix «»■ Ditabici. 

Smployert' Organisation .— 

1. Indian Chamber of Commerof, Virndhnnagar. 

2. Tijaya Bharathi Chamber of Comiueroe, Viradhtinagar. 

Employee*' Organisation .— 

1. The Rajapalayam Mill Workers Union, Dm’aiswamypuram, Rajapalayam. 

2. The Manamadurai Potters Union. Kullakar Street, Manamadurai. 

3. Ramnad District Motor Labourers Union, Karaikkudi. 

4. Virudhunagar Tho^hilala^ Sangam, 224, Qandhipuram street, Vimdha* 
nagar. 

5. The Municipal Thozhilalar Sangam, 56, Qandbipnram street, Virudhn* 
nagar. 

6. The Tobacco Workers Union, Dalavaipurarn, (via) Rajapalayam. 

7. The Press Workers Union, Naval Nadar street, Sivakasi. 

8. Manamadurai Tile Workers Union, Kammar street, Manamadnrai. 

fl. Ramnad District Chank Divers Union, Muslim Bazaar, Kilakarai. 

10. The National Textile Workers Union, 122, Qandhi Bazaar, Boopala- 
rajapatti, Rajapalayam. 

1 I. Virudhunagar Textile Mills Labourers Union, Virudhunagar (o/o l.N.T.U.C, 
MaraUiidai Lime, Yirudhrmagar). 

12. Virudhunagar Industrial Workers Labourers Union, KuUur Chandai 
Road, Virudhuuugar. 

13. Kattida Thozhilalar Sangam, Jinnoh Street, Melakarai. 

14. IIighw,iy.s and District Board Road Workers Union, Travellers Bungalow, 
Aruppukkottiv!. 

1.5. Tlio National Engineering Workers Union, 269, Bhoopalarajapatti, 
.Rajapalayr.m. 

10. The National Match Workers Union, 1/124, Sivunkoil Street, Sattur. 

17. Srivilliputtur General Workers Union, Library street, Srivilliputtur, 

18. Jliigavai Achaga Thoztulalar Sangam, 267/7, Market street, Ramanatha- 
purum, 

11). The Ilayangudi Panchavat Workers Union, 4/132( 2nd Floor), Main Rood, 
Ilayangudi. 

20. The P.uUmani Mills Workers’ Union, Silaiman. 

21. The Thcopatti Thozhilalar Semgam, Door No. 2-4-42, Muslim street, 
Sivakasi. 

22. Tiro General Workers Union, Duraiswamypurnm, Rajapalayam. 

23. The Salavai Thozhilalar Sangam, 456/W. 14, Sivakamipuram street, 
Rajapalayam. 

24. Sri Moenambigai Workers Union, Cutchery Road, Virudhunagar. 

25. Ramnad District National General Labour Union, 681, South Cor street, 
V irudhunagar. 

20. I.T.P.I. Workers Union, 2/2, Pavali Road, Virudhunagar. 

27. Chandra Industrial Labour Union, 16, Innasiponikkar street, Virudhu¬ 
nagar. 

28. The Chottinad Textile Mills Workers Union, Chettinad, 

29. Metal Workers Union, Pallathur. 

30. Anippukkottai Bus Lorry Thozhilalar Sangam, Aruppukkottai. 

31. Poramugudi Pottery Workers Union, Ward No. 1, Velar street, Parama- 

gudi. 

32. Dalavaipurarn Hondloom Factory Labour Union, Seithur P.O., Dalavai- 
puram. 

33. Andavar Transport Labourers Welfare Union, Tiruppattur Road, Deva 
kottai. 
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34. Tiruppuvftnam .fVetmlai Kodikka! ViTsaaylgal Sangom, VeeMbbadn* 
Mmy Building, East Car street, Sattur. 

35. Madras Cements National Workers Union, 3o9-B, Kaoaatobi Naioker 
street, Sattur. 

36. Periakottai lykia Thozbilalar Sangam, Feriakottal P.O., Sivaganga 
Taluk. 

37. Weavers Union, 17-7-13-A, yam Bazaar, Aruppukkotttal. 

38. Aruppultkottai Taluk Ilandlooiu Weavers* Association, Cbockalingapuraizk 
Afuppukkottai. 

39. Tliachu Thozbilalar Sangam, W/3/4-63, South street, Singampunari 
Tiruppattur 'i aluk. 

40. General Workers Union, Thiyagigal Bead, Devakottai. 

41. National Tiles Workers Union, Keela Tile Factory Compound, Mongala- 
purom, Manamadurai. 

42. Sri Jaya Vilas Motor Labourers Union, 101, Groat Cotton Boad, Arappuk- 
kottai. 

43. Virudhunagar National Cigar Workers Union, 99, Bosalpatti Road, 
Virudhunagar. 

44. Village General UnitedjjWorkers Union (Siruvanur Group), Palayanoor 
P.O., Tiruppattur Taluk. 

46. Nagarasuthi Thozbilalar Munnetra Sangam, Nattorasankottai, Sivaganga 
Taluk. 

46. The Motor Workers Union, Rajaji Rood, Srivilliputtur. 

47. I.T.P.T. National Workers Union, Railway Feeder Road, Virudhunagar, 

48. Sri Srinivoao Motor Labour Union, 18C, Ramamoorthy Road, Virudbu* 
nagar. 

49. Rajapalayam Motor and Lurry Workers Union, Cotton Market, Raja* 
palayam. 

60. Virudhunagar Press Workers Union, 24, Gandbipuram street, Virudhu- 
nagar. 

61. General Workers Union, Bharathi Buildings, Cbekkalai Road, Koraik* 

kadi. 

62. Dravida Fanchalai I'hozbilalar Munnetra Sangam, Solapuram, Baja- 
patayam. 

63. Sattur Motor Thozbilalar Sangam, 8/53, Rightem Row Main Road, 
Sattur. 

64. Nib Workers Union, Sattur. 

66. Tiruppattur Taluk Handloom Workers Union, Karaikkudi. 

66. National Textile Workers Union, Cbettinad. 

67. Cbettinad Merchantile Bank Employees’ Union, Cbettinad. 

68. Bamudi General Workers Union, 9/124, Mettur street, Kamudi. 

69. Tamilnad Tbotta Thozbilalar Munnetra Sangam, Chinnamanur. 


Welfare of Industrial Labour (Labour Welfare). 

Sufficient provisions are made in the Factories Act and are being 
enforced by Department of Labour to provide washing facilities, 
first-aid appliances, housing accommodation, canteens, rest shed 
and creches in factories, according to the strength of workers. 

Facilities for education to the children of workers, payment of 
bonus, etc. are also given to workers. 



Housing Aetoinimododon :—Ths Rajapaiayaiu Lillis, Limited, 
Rajapalayam, grants advance to workers to construct houses under 
the subsidised industrial housing scheme. 

Education-.—Rajapalayam Mills, Limited-. —It pays school fees 
to all children of the mill workers upto S.S.L.C. 

Jayaram Mills Limited-. —School fees of the children of mill 
workers are being paid by the management. 

Medical Facilities: —Rajapalayam Mills Liraitted, Rajapalayam. 

Jayaram Mills Limited, Rajapalayam, 

A dispensary has been kept in charge of a qualified compounder 
for the benefit of workers. 

Co-operative Societies and Stores: 

Rajapalayam Mills Limited, Rajapalayam. 

Jayaram Mills Limited., Rajapalayam. 

A registered co-operative stores and a credit society are function¬ 
ing for the benefit of the workers. 

Bonus: —In the Rajapalayam Mills Limited, Rajapalayam, the 
workers are paid bonuses at the rate of 50 per cent of the earned 
basic wages. The following mills also pay bonus to their workers:— 

(1) Aruppukkottai Sri Jaya Vilas (Private) Limited, Aruppuk- 
kottai. 

(2) Sivakasi Industrial Printing Works, Sivakasi. 

(3) The Premier Litho Works No. I, Sivakasi. 

(4) National Fire Works Factory, Sithirajapuram Village, 
Sivakasi. 

(5) The Premier Litho Works No, II, Sivakasi. 

(6) Kanagam Litho Press, Sivakasi. 

(7) Papco Offset Printing Works, Sivakasi. 

Other Amenities Provided. 

Rajapalayam Mills Limited., Rajapalayam: —’It provides radio, 
water cooler and fans in the canteen. Free supply of milk 
and biscuits are also provided to children admitted in the creche. 
Tea and refreshment are also supplied to workers at subsidised 
cost. 

Aruppukkottai Sri Jaya Vilas {Private) Limited, Aruppukkottai:— 
It supplies two sets of uniforms to workers, 

Madras Maternity Benefit Act and Rules: —Seventeen clainif 
were made under the Madras Maternity Benefit Act during the yeai 
1961 and a total amount of Rs. 421 was paid to women worken 
towards maternity benefit. 
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Tk« foIIotKrlnf li«t akowt wuto/t «f tb* intporMat aMIsb 

thu Dwtriot— 

I Siv<tka»i I 

MeeBT*. South Indian Lucifer Match Work*. 

M Imperial Match Works. 

M Graham Match Works. 

„ Lotus Match Works. 

„ Jayam Match Works. 

„ National Match Works. 

„ Palaniappa Match Induatrlsf. 

^ Lakshrai Match Works, 

H Hind Matcho/i Limited. 

,, Pandyan Match Industries. 

* Standard Match Induatriw. 

,, Pioneer Match Works. 

„ Tanzing Match Works, 

„ Brilliant Match Works. 
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Araaan Match Industries 

Bri Kaliswari Colour Match Works 

Shenhagam Match Works. 

Gnanam Match Works. 

Ashok Match Industries. 

Sri Krishna Match Works. 
Kasthuri Match Industries. 

Nadar Match Works, 

Bharat Match Works. 

Siddiquo Match Works. 

Central Match. Works, 

Coronation Match Works. 

Baby Match Industries. 

Noble Match Industries. 

Bri Jana Match Works. 

Jayavilas Match Works. 

Bun Match Industries. 

Eoyal Match Works. 

Gopuram Match Company. 

Kaka Match Industries, 
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Pilot Match Works. 

Vespa Match Works, 

Premier Match Works. 

Thirupathy Venkateswara Match W orkf. 
Kamal Match Works. 

Saloo Match InduRtries. 

Blue Mountain Match Works. 

Star Match Industries. 

International Match Trading Company, 
Standard Colour Match Works, 

South India Match Company, 

Lingar Match Works. 

Ajantha Match Industries. 
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Mmmb* Tatnilnad Match Worka. 

„ India Cottage Match IndostrifC 
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Weldone Match Work*. 

Minerva Match Works, 

Universal Match Works. 

Sri Mahalakshmi Match Worka. 

Sri Annamalaiar Match Works. 
Sakthi Match Factory. 

Sri Kalavathi Match Works. 

Sri Arunachalam Match ludusiriea. 
Sri Ganosh Match Works. 

Sri Ram Match Works. 

Sree Mumgan Match Work*. 
Annamalai Match Works. 
Rajaseksran Match Industries 
Anandarajan Match Works 
Mohan Match Industries, 

Jaya Match Works. 

Ravi Match Company. 

Prakash Match Works. 

Selvajn Match Works. 

Arumugam Match Industrie*, 
Rama Match Works. 

Manasa Match Works. 

Thiaaaraja Match Work,'*. 
Arunagiri Match Works' 

Katesh Match Works. 

Bhanmugam Match Work*. 
Jayakkoti Match Works. 
Boopathy Match Company, 

Sri Ranga Match Induatris*. 
Sankar Match Works. 

Vaaan Match Works. 

Murthy Match Works. 

Raj Match Works. 

Baviraj Match Works. 

Ganapathi Match Works. 
Venkatesh Match Works. 

Muthu Match Industries. 


Sankar Match Works. 
Senthil Match Works. 


Nelson Match Company, 
Ranga Match Works. 
Srinivasa Match Works. 
Janakiram Maich Worki. 
Bubbaraj Match Works, 
Jayaram Match Factory. 
Qopalan Match Factory. 
Raja Match Works. 
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At 

^ X’rabhsliaraa Matoft Work*, 

„ Bremoh Match Works. 

„ Mremeah Match Works. 

„ Thilagam Match ludustrie*. 

,, Eathna Match Works. 

„ Tamilmani Match Works. 

„ Saatbi Match ladusrries. 

„ Mahalakshmi Match Works. 

„ Ratha Match Works. 

„ Rajalalshmi Match Works. 

„ Malliga Match Works. 

„ Ganga Jothi Match Factory. 

„ Saraswathi Match Industrie*. 

„ Sivaganai Match Works. 

„ Meonambal Match Factory. 

„ Sakuntala Match Indust ries. 

„ Manoranjitha Match Work*. 

„ Jatnuna Match Industries. 

„ Aruna Match Works. 

„ Cauveri Match Industrios. 

„ Guru Match Works. 

„ Pakialakshmi Match Works. 

„ Thilaham Match Works, 

„ Seethaloksimi Match ladustries. 

At Satlmr-. 

„ Original Match Factory. 

„ Muthiiramalingam Match Factory. 

„ Ambal Match Factory. 

„ K. A. P. Paul Nadar Match Factory. 

„ Bankaroswari Match Factory. 

„ Sattur Match Workers Co-operative Industriai Society. 

„ Vivekauanda Match Factory. 

„ Haran Match Factory. 

„ Dharmaraj Match Factory. 

„ Sudar Match Factory. 

AT Elanifompannai. 

^ Karmegam Match Factory. 

„ Jaywaj Match Factory. 





CHAPTER VI. 


BANKING TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Ancient Banking habits -.—The most ancient credit institution 
in this region is the temple. The temples richly endowed by the kings 
not only lent to the peasants in times of need, but acted as custodians 
of savings and valuables. In times of distress like famines and 
failure of crops, they came out with their resources to help the ryots 
with loans so as to alleviate distress. There is ample epigraphical 
evidence to support this. From these inscriptions it is inferred that 
money was lent and the interests on the money lent was utilised for 
occasional repairs of the temple or the irrigation channels damaged 
by floods. Money was lent with or without security but in all cases 
the social standing and the credit of the borrower was counted. 
Not only individuals but also the village assemblies borrowed money 
from the temple for purpose such as purchasing a house site or 
repairing a tank^. 

The next historical development was the practice of a few well- 
to-do presons lending a part of their savings. With the passage 
of time a few communities came to specialise in this function and 
they are the precursors of the indigenous bankers in Ramanatha- 
puram District. Notable among them are the Nattukkottai Chettiars 
and the Manjaputur Chettiars, 

The Nattukkottai Chettiars:—The Nattukkottai Chettiars of the 
Madras State represent an important section of the indigenous 
bankers of India. They have from very early times spread their 
banking business not only in the Ramanathapuram District and in 
other parts of South India but also in neighbouring countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya. They do considerable business in 
hundi and hypothecation of immovable properties in ail the districts 
of the State. The number of indigenous bankers belonging to other 
communities when compared to that of Nattukkottai Chettiars is 
very negligible in the District. 

The Community of Nattukkottai Chettiar seems to be parti¬ 
cularly organised for carrying on the essential service of banking. 
It has numerous caste regulations which are meant only, to facilitate 
the eflicient discharge of the duty for the society as a whole. Their 
population is about half a lakh. The home of this caste o;' enter¬ 
prising bankers comprises of seventy-eight villages partly in the 
Pudukkottai Taluk in the Tiruchirapalli District and partly in the 
Ramanathapuram District. Karaikkudi, Devakottaiand Pallaihurare 
of the important centres of their business activity in the District. 
The palatial mansions of the bankers, the vast number of privately 
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owned automobiles plying In these parts and the lavish expenditure 
on festivals and marriages, are some visible signs of the opulence of 
the bankers. 


Their banking profession may be traced to centuries past, but the 
exact date of its origin and the founder of the system of banking are 
matters lost in the mist of antiquity. An attractive 
feature of the Nattukkotai bankers is that they live amongst their 
own borrowers and always keep a strict watch over the financial 
stability of the borrowers. This practice saves them 
from much of the losses resulting from bad debts or the 
failure to ask the debtors to repay at the right time. Unlike 
the agents in big commercial banks, the agents and clerks 
of the Chetti bankers are easily approachable by the borrowers. 
The Chetti bankers have successfully dispensed with departmentali¬ 
sation and red-tapism and hence financial accommodation, can be got 
without much loss of time. As a result, the indigenous banking system 
of Nattukkottai Chettiars is able to keep its own position in spite 
of the competition from more powerful joint stock banks, due to 
its comprehensiveness and the elasticity of the methods. They do 
not stick to cut and dry rules of banking but adjust their business 
to changing situation and needs. They lend money for short as 
well as long periods. They finance the industrialist, the agricul¬ 
turist, the retail and wholesale traders. They also act as agents for 
the transmission of moneys. It may be remarked that the work 
done by several kinds of banks commercial, industrial, investment 
and co-operative banks in advanced countries is discharged to a 
very great extent by the Nattukkottai bankers of one kind or another 
in this part of the country. 


Such high level of efficiency and enterprise that characterise 
the Nattukkottai Chetti bankers are not attained by muddling their 
way through but by the conscious training of their sons and succes¬ 
sors in the art of banking. They are imbued to the full with the 
contents of the maxim, “Good banking depends on good bankers”. 
Most of the Chetti bankers who have won laurels in their profession 
were not diploma holders in banking but those who were brought 
up in the hard school of practice and experience. No doubt dip¬ 
lomas are useful, but the fact that the Chetti bankers were able to 
attain such eminence in their field without recognised diplomas 
bears testimoney to the training given during the period of appren¬ 
ticeship. In the words of Mr. Thurston ‘‘The Naltukottai Chettis, 
in organisation, Co-operation and business methods are as remarka¬ 
ble as the European merchants.”. The simple 

but strict training which they give their boys, the long and tedious 
apprenticeship which even the sons of the richest among them have 
to undergo, make them very efficient in their profession and methodi¬ 
cal in whatever they undertake to do. 
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The Nattukkottai Chettis conduct their business both direct and 
through their branches in charges of agents. These agents are 
picked out of those wlio have considerable experience in the business 
and who satisfy the Chettiar about dicir capacity to bear the special 
and onerous responsibilities cast by difFcrenl; bran.hes of the firm 
in India, Burma, Malaya and Indo-China. The firm he represents 
bears all bis expenses including boarding and lodging. The 
salary ranges from Rs. 150 and above according as he is sent to 
branches nearby Chettinad or further away from Chettinad such 
as Rangoon, Singapore or Saigon. The agents are sent to represent 
the firm for a periou c f three years and successor is sent to relieve 
him a month or two before the completion of the term. They are 
also generally given a share in the profits of the firm. The high 
salaries and shares in the profits are paid in order to keep their agents 
above the temptations to carry on private trade in a way detrimental 
to the firms they represent. But any evasions on the part of the 
agents can be very easily detected by the proprietor of the firm for 
be is himself brought up in the school of cxperinece and he is well 
aware of every secrets of the trade and the opportunities for evasion. 
Any detection of such misbehaviour on the part of the agent will 
stand in the way of their being sent to represent any other firm in 
the future and this fear acts as a check upon the agents against 
plying their private trade. Besides the proprietor of the firm pays 
periodical visits to the different branches and thus directly acquaints 
himself with the way in which the officials in different branches 
conduct themselves. 

Their capital resources appear as though they are inexhaustible. 
Their credit stands high with the joint stock banks which are willing 
to lend them on joint signatures. An idea of the variety of business 
transacted by the Chetti bankers can be gained from the oral evidence 
given before the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Conunittee. 
The Chetti bankers lend on “personal security, promissory notes, 
hundies, hypothecation, mortgage of title deeds as well as stock in 
trade and against bills of exchange. Besides, they act as Company 
promoters and financiers in addition to their managing extensive 
paddy lands in Burma and rubber estates and tin mines in 
Malaysia States. 

The deposits of Chetti bankers are of two kinds (1) The current 
deposits received at the “ Nadappu ” rate of interest. (The 
“ Nadappu ” or current rate is fixed every month at the meeting 
of the Nattukottai Chettiar businessmen of Madras City. The 
rate varies from 6 to 12 per cent per annum according to the demands 
of the money market). (2) The ‘'Tha'.anai' deposits correspond 
to the time deposits of the joint-stock banks. But the deposits are 
taken for a period of two months after which period the depositor 
has got the option to withdraw and if he fails to do, the deposit will 
be renewed for a further period of two months tiU he withdrawi. 
Unlike the joint-stock banks which have a fixed rate for time 
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deposits, the Nattukkottai Chettiars in their meetings fix the rate for 
“ Thavcmii deposits every week after studying the condition of 
the money market. 

Lending rates of the Chettiars vary according to the amount 
lent and the security. It is always above the bank rate ranging from 
6 per cent to 12 per cent according to the seasonal variations of 
demands for credit. The rates of Chetti bankers are higher than 
Joint-stock banks because most of their lending is on personal 
security which is not very much recognised in the joint-stock banks. 
Sometimes a higher rate of interest than what is intended to be 
collected is specified in the loan document in order to cover possi¬ 
ble losses in the event of the debtor resorting to tactics which cause 
delay in the realisation of the loan amount. 

The lending rates are higher in villages than in towns, because 
the borrowers in the village fail to give adequate securities for their 
loans and also partly due to joinlstock banks not competing with the 
Chetti bankers in financing the villagers. The indigenous Chetti 
bankers are the main channels through which credit flows into the 
villages. Sometimes the Chetti bankers finance the agriculturists 
indirectly. They supply credit facilities to the village merchants 
and town traders with whom the agriculturists arc keeping accounts. 
These middllmcn supply credit facilities to the agriculturists on the 
understanding that the produce of the borrowers should be brought 
to them for sale. 

Small bankers lend money on what is known as “ Kandu ” or 
thandal system. When money is lent on this basis interest is taken 
in advance and the loan is repaid in equated instalments daily or 
monthly. In the oral evidence before the Madras Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee it is said that it is difficult to lend more 
than Rs. 10,000 by this system, the number of clerks to collect the 
instalments, to attend to litigation in the case of defaulters make 
this system unsuitable for big bankers. The actual rate of interest 
realised by the lender is by far greater than the rate at which the 
whole loan is advanced. 

Agriculturists do not generally borrow on “ Kandu ” system 
because they cannot meet daily or monthly repayments. They 
borrow a lump sum and repay it during the harvest season. Small 
shop keepers and petty traders and some officials receiving monthly 
salaries resort to this system of borrowing bacause it means easy 
repayment. Another reason that influences these people to borrow 
on “ Kandu ” system is the unwillingness of the joint-stock banks 
and other institutions to advance them credit on personal security. 

The Chetti bankers also advance loans for long-term on the 
security of lands and other immovable properties. These loans are 
called ‘ bokkiam ’ or ‘other ’ loans. By this system the lender 
enjoys the benefits of possession of property till the money is returned. 
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The maximum period for this loan Is 60 years and after this period, 
If the loans are not repaid, the property automatically becomes the 
property of the creditors. This is a very important method by which 
they pay long-term loans to the agriculturists. Besides lending 
money on short and long-terms to agriculturists and traders they 
also facilitiate the transmission of money by huiidis. There arc 
three kinds of them. 

1. Dersani hundis. Light hundis. 

2. Nadappuvaddi hundis ... This carries interest at nadappu 

vaddi rate from the date to 
the presentation. 

3. Usance hundis payable at,a fixed period after a date or at 

sight. 

The Chetti bankers were able to undertake this kind of business 
because they had a number of branches in Burma, Malaysia and 
Saigon apart from the main offices in India. 

Burma, Malaysia and Indo-China own their economic rehabili¬ 
tation to the enterprise of the Nattukkottai Chetty bankers- In 
1927, Sir Harcourt Butler, then Governor of Burma in a speech 
addressing them said, “You represent a very important factor indeed 
in the life of this province. Without the assistance of the Chettiar 
banking system, Burma would never have achieved the wonderful 
advance of the last 25 to 30 years. The Burman to-day is a much 
wealthier man than he was 25 years ago and for this state of affairs, 
the Chettiars deserve his share of thanks”. The last World War 
(1939-46) resulted in severe losses for the Chettiars. When 
Burma was occupied by the Japanese their transaction with India 
was cut off. The valuable rubber estates and tin mines in Malaysia 
were greatly damaged as a result of enemy action and by the “Scorc¬ 
hed earth policy ” pursued by the British. Yet they put up with 
equanimity these big losses and oppression of the enemy in occupied 
Malaysia in the hope that Allies will reverse the course of events 
and once again protect their interest. 

The banking business of the Nattukkottai Chettiars in Burma, 
Malaysia and Ceylon have shrunk in recent years. Their business 
in the countries of Burma and Ceylon have almost ceased due to 
restrictions imposed by those countries. In Malaysia also their 
business in banking does not appear to be flourshing as before. 

With the development of joint stock-banking there are some 
problems which affect the free development of their banking practice. 
Their banking business are not linked closely to the Reserve Bank. 
Any reasonable stipulation with regard to capital, deposits,regulation 
of their business activities such as submitting their accounts to audit, 
furnishing of balance sheets to depositors and lenders may be 
generally acceptable to indigenous bankers who want rediscounting 
facilities with the Reserve Bank. But the stipulation on ^ part ot 
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the Reserve Bank, that the indigenous bankers should keep as reserve 
a large amount of fluid resources will be entirely unsuitable for them 
as it means a quick change in the century old banking habits of the 
community. The Reserve Bank must take into consideration the 
long standing business habits of these bankers and make a fresh 
attempt to link them up with it so that the worthiness of the services 
of the indigenous bankers may be increased. 

Manjaputtur Chettiars :-™The Manjaputtur Chettiars, a sub¬ 
division of the caste of Chettiars, are also a group of successful 
traders, money-lenders and agriculturists and a few among them 
have extended their trading activities in foreign countries 
like Malaysia. In the Ramanathapuram District they are found 
concentrated in the towns of Ramanathapuram, Paramagudi, 
Devakottai, Karaikkudi and Tiruvadanai and in a number of 
villages in the Paramagudi and Tiruvadanai Taluks. 

The Hundi Merchants :—^The Hundi merchant advances money 
on cash credit basis, allows hundis to be drawn upon him, receives 
Hundis for collection and finances trade. The clients of the Hundi 
merchants are mostly non-agriculturists depending on occupation 
other than agriculture and only 3 per cent of the customers of Hundi 
merchants are agriculturists. At present the Hundis are used by 
the indigenous bankers for financing trade and transmission of 
funds. The Kallidaikurichi Brahmins of the Tirunelveli District 
use two kinds of Hundis. They are, (1) Dharsana Hundis and 

(2) Thavanai Hundis. It should be noted here that the Nattu- 
kkottai Chettiars also indulge in Hundi Business. They use four 
kinds of hundis. They arc (1) Dharsana Hundis payable at sight 
or on demand, (2) the Hundi payable after a specified period, 

(3) the Hundi bearing current rate (Nadappu) of interest till the 
date of encashment and (4) the Thavanai Hundis called the Thavanai 
deposit letters. All these types of Hundis may be drawn against 
actual trade transaction or may be created for the purpose of mere 
transmission of funds. Among the Kallidaikurichi Brahmins, 
there is a variety of Hundis, having at their back some genuine 
trade sanction go by the name of Vasool Hundis and those which 
are drawn for the transference of funds go by the name of Selavu 
Hundis. 

Dharsana Hundis are payable on demand in the case of the 
Chettiars within 3 days. But in the case of the Brahmins the 
direction as to when the Hundi is payable is given in the left hand 
top corner at the back of Hundis. The period varies between 
7 days and 20 days depending upon the distance of various centres 
of trade. The Nadappu Hundis bear interest at the current rate 
of interest. One feature of the Nadappu Hundis is that it is 
neither payable on demand nor payable on a fixed rate. The 
drawee of a Nadappu Hundi can pay the amount at bis own 
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ConTcnience, provided he continues to pay the interest on the amount 
of the Hundi. The Thavanai Htindis of the Brahmins do not bear 
interest and those of the Chettiars bear Thavami rate of interest. 

The main difference between the Chettiars of Ramanathapuram 
and the Brahmins of Kallidaikurichi with regard to banking is 
that the Brahmins do not accept deposits to the extent that the 
Chettiars do. The Brahmins are more inclined to depend upon 
their own resources. They give loans to the people on personal 
security. They do not give loans very much on jewels and mort¬ 
gages, unlike the Chettiars. It should be pointed out here that 
while'80 to 90 per cent of the loans of the Hundi merchants arc 
productive, the loans of the Chettiars are not so productive. The 
Kallidaikurichi Brahmins finance inland trade whereas the Chettiars 
finance foreign trade. These Brahmin bankers do not take up 
business other than banking business unless forced by unavoid¬ 
able circumstances and in this they can be distinguished from the 
Chettiars who always hnk banking with their other business. The 
Brahmins of Kallidaikurichi are also unwilling to receive lands 
and other industrial capital by way of fulfilment of debts outstanding 
on the failure of a client. 

In addition to the above group of bankers, a number of other 
persons also lend money. The term money-lender denotes a 
person who does not usually receive deposits and who in ordinary 
circumstances generally trades with his own resources for financing 
agriculturists and artisans. The money-lender does not allow 
cheques or drafts to be drawn upon him in the usual course of 
business. The indigenous banker, who specialises in Hundi business 
and banking is very reluctant to lend to the agriculturists since the 
success of that occupation depends upon the regularity of monsoon. 
So in the rural economy of Ramanathapuram, where the ryots 
are particularly exposed to vagaries of monsoon, the need 
for the services of money lender, is keenly felt. Sometimes, 
the ryots themselves lend money. The money-lender finances 
primarily cultivation and other needs of agriculture. At times 
he also deals in produce and combines trade with his money-lending 
business. Some money-lenders finance the toddy-drawers 
the cultivation of betel-vine with a view to have a share of the produce. 
There is a number of classes among the money-lenders eg. the pro¬ 
fessional money-lender, the ryot money-lender, the trader money¬ 
lender, the grocer money-lender and themandiman'. 

These money-lenders lend money on promissory notes. But 
the manner of lending and the purposes for which loans are granted 
differ from one group to another. Sometimes loans are also given 

A inandiman in Riimanatln-.jiuiuiu r)ihtrii i inc vrin n wnolafiiUc buyor of pAddf 
for retail trade. His businen* i» to t>ny paildy a; i.n odv»ntaf;«ovs rate and sell for 
a*riuiig fbe profit thereon. He deala in credit as well aa oa-h iranaaolion. He 
tinancoB agriculture. 

99 - 6—25 
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in kind by these money-lenders. Such loans are in the form ot 
advances of seed for sowing paddy for domestic consumption etc. 
Loans in kind are common in villages and particularly among the 
lower class of a^icultural labourers. They organise paddy 
and rice chit fund, give loans in kind to the agricultural labourers 
in instalments and collect in kind the loan after the harvests. In 
remote villages it is rather dilficult for the agriculturist to get cash 
and in many villages the system of barter is in vogue. The money¬ 
lenders also finance the people engaged in small scale industries 
luch as mat-weaving and the weaving of course cotton fabrics. 

Generally, the money-lenders in this District charge 12 per 
cent interest for loans less than Rs. 25 and 9 per cent interest for 
loans exceeding Rs. 25. 

There is also a group of Mohammedan money-lenders in this 
District. Their methods of business are substantially different 
from that of the others. They recognise no insolvency and no 
circumstance under which the repayment can be delayed. 

These indigenous bankers maintain four books for purposes 
of accounts, the chittai —the waste book, the kuripu the day book, 
the balance book and the paredu or ledger. They also issue pass¬ 
books to the depositors while the Hundi merchants close their 
accounts once in a year. The Nattukkottai Chettiars close their 
accounts once in three years. These bankers conduct their business 
in a very simple way. 

There are a number of pawnbrokers’ shops in almost all places 
in the district. The statement below shows the number of pawn¬ 
brokers' shops division wise in the District 

Dtuwtoii. 

SiTsknai 

RamimathapurMa 

Sivaganga 


The introduction of the Gold Control Regulations in the country 
n 1963 held a tremendous impact on the business of pawnbrokers 
and other financiers who lend mostly on the security of gold orna¬ 
ments. Their business considerably dwindled. 

But the main weakness of these indigenous bankers is their 
lack of organisation. The bankers act independently and as separate 
units. Because of this the reserves of the bankers are widely scattered. 
There is no unified control of the credit system. Another defect 
is that commercial bills are not made much use of even in internal 
trade. Thus there is no connecting link between indigenous 
banking and joint-stock banking. Cash still plays the major part 
lii transaction of business. 


A^umoef Paw» 
brvktrt. 

10 

42 

44 

6t 

147 
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The Indigenous institutions for mobilising savings is the chits 
or the Kuris. The chits promote savings and function as mutual 
loan societies. But their main sphere of activity is said to be 
confined mostly to the urban classes, particularly people belon^ng 
to the lower income group. Though there are local variations 
the common form of chit is the “ Head and Tail ” Chit. A number 
of persons join and subscribe periodically small fixed sums. At the 
end of every such period lots are drawn and the sum collected is 
given to the winner of the lot. This procedure is carried on at the 
end of every period, the previous winners, being excluded from 
participating in the subsequent drawings of the pool until every 
one of the members had his withdrawings. Out of this has evolved 
the discount system of present day. In this system the winner 
of the pool is not allowed to take the entire amount. A reduction 
or discount of 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the pool is made and the 
rest is given to the winner. The reduction or the amount thus 
discounted is then divided equally among the non-prize winners. 
Another type of chit, the auction, which is also in vogue, is a vari¬ 
ation of the discount system. In this system, the pool is sanctioned 
at each instalment to the bidder of the highest discount. When 
competition is keen, the discount may go high as 50 to 60 per cent. 
This means that for a pool of Rs. 100 the person who bids 60 per 
cent discount, will be getting only Rs. 40 though he is bound to 
return the whole amount. In several house-holds the ladies conduct 
chits for household vessels also, 'i'hird variety is called the Prize or the 
Lottery chit, which is most popular among the working class. This 
chit fund usually consists of 50 subscribers each subscribing 
Rs. 2 per mensem. At the end of each month a chit is drawn by 
lot for 50 months and the winner is paid Rs. 100. Thereafter his 
connection with the fund ceases altogether. The drawing of chits 
will go on for 50 months, when the chit fund will be wound up and 
the stake holders would have paid back to the subscribers who had 
won no prize the total amount subscribed by each of them 
without interest. 

The importance and activities of the indigenous banks are 
generally on the decline, particularly due to the stringent provisions 
of the laws for the regulation of money-lenders, the debt-relief 
legislations and land reforms. Many of the old indigenous 
bankers, have restricted their activity or withdrawn from the field 
and taken to trade. 

Indebtedness — {Rural and Urban ).—It has been said that peasants 
require credit facilities for three purposes: 

{a) Long terra credit facilities for permanent improvement 
like construction of wells, tanks, reclamation of waste lands and dry 
lands, (b) Intermediate-term facilities for the purchase ol'cattle, agri¬ 
cultural implements and construction of farm building, (c) Shoi t- 
term credit facilities for meeting seasonal agricultural expenses 
during sowing, transplanting and harvesting seasons. 

99-C—26 a 
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These credit requirements of the agriculturists arc supplied by a 
number of agehcies such as village moneylenders, indigenous bankers, 
commercial banks, Government Co-operative Credit Societies and 
land mortgage banks. Of these, by far the most important rural 
credit agencies through all ages have been the village money¬ 
lender and the indigenous banker. Though they were serving 
hard to supply the agricultural credit requirements, they created 
in the course of their financial activities, the dificult problem of Rural 
indebtedness. For more than half a century, the problem of rural 
indebtedness have been investigated by a number of Committees 
appointed by the Government and they have assessed the volume 
of the growing indebtedness at various levels. 

However much they differ in their estimates, of the volume of 
rural indebtedness, they arrived at the uniform conclusion that the 
rural indebtedness was heavy and that it was fast growing. 

The growth of indebtedness caused a economic, moral and social 
degredation. As early as 1875 the Deccan Riots Commission 
analysed the question of rural indebtedness. It concluded that two- 
thirds of the debt was secured on the mortgage of land and that 
the average debt per occupant amounted to Rs. 371- The Famine 
Commission of 1880, Sir Fredrick Nicholson’s Report on the Rural 
Indebtedness of Madras in 1885, the Famine Commission of 1901, 
the investigation of Sir Edward Maclagan of 1911, the estimate of 
indebtedness by M. L. Darling of the Punjab Civil Service bear 
testimony to the alarming rate of increase of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness. The Banking Enquiry Committee of 1926-28 after a careful 
study of the available data relating to indebtedness fixed a total 
amount of debt in the Madras State at Rs. 150 crores in 1929-30. 
The Report of Agricultural Indebtedness, 1935 placed in total debt 
at about Rs. 200 crorcs. 

This debt which was variously estimated at different periods 
began to cause a heavy real burden during the period of depression 
of 1933-35, when prices of agricultural commodities registered a 
fall. During this period the agriculturists had to meet the risk 
of foreclosure of their loans or leasing their lands to the money¬ 
lenders for meeting the arrears of loans due to them. In 1938, 
the Madras Government passed the Agriculturists’ Debt Act. The 
legislation reduced the rate of interest on the loans raised by the 
mortgage of land, scaled down the debts and finally wrote off the 
debts for which the debtor has paid by way of interest and repayment 
of capital twice the value of the debt raised. 

In the year 1946, the Madras Government appointed an Econo¬ 
mist to enquire into the rural indebtedness. The enquiry was 
conducted with a view to assessing the benefit of the debt relief 
measures undertaken by the Government and also to analyse the 
effect of the rise of agricultural prices during the Second World 
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War. The report of the Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebted¬ 
ness, 1946 brought out the effect of the War as follows on various 
class of the agriculturists. 

Per Capita Debt for each Claee. 

Claee. j • • . 





1039 

1946 

Percentage 
fall (/E) or 
rise (-f) 

(1) 



(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

Big landholders .. 


.. 

188-6 

BS. 

113-3 

—39-9 

Medium landholder! 


• 

78-8 

59-4 

—24-B 

Small landholders 



42-8 

37-6 

-12-1 

Tenants 


... 

20-6 

21-3 

+4-1 

Ijandleaa .. 


- 

6-7 

8-3 

+ 45-6 




61-0 

40-8 

—19-9 


The enquiry pointed out that the major part of the benefit 
indicated by the reduction in debt accrued to big landholders, 
followed up by medium and small landholders. The debt of the 
tenants and labourers registered an increase. It also pointed out 
that agriculturists in relatively more secure and productive 
regions reduced the indebtedness during the period of general rise 
in prices while those in extreme south and south east in which this 
district is located did not have the benefit of reduction in debts. 

In those circumstances the Reserve Bank of India have appointed 
a Committee in 1951 to conduct an All-India Credit Survey. The 
Committee divided the whole country into thirteen regions of which 
the region No. 12 called the East Coast consisted of the districts of 
West Godavary, Cliingleput and Ramanathapuram. The 
Committee classified the purpose and sub-purposes of borrowing 
as follows :— 


Purpott, Sub-purpose, 

( 1 ) Capital expenditur* on farm .. (i) Purchase of Jand. 

(ii) Reciaintition of land. 

(iii) Buildings and other land improve- 

menu. 

(iv) Digging and rej-'nir of weUa. 

(v) Development of other irrigation 

sources. 

(vi) Laying of new orcharde and plan- 

tntions. ^ 

(rii) Purchuao of implements, machinery 
and transport etjuipment. 

(viii) Purchase of livestock. 

(ii) Construction of form ho jsej, hi-rn* 
cattlo-ahods, etc. ' 

(x) Otbar capital inventmaat la ami 
•nlture. * 
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Smi p*rpoi(i 


Pmrpont. 

( 2 ) Ourr»n* Mpuiiditiir* (i) PurchaBB of liuid. 

(ii) Purchaae of manuro. 

(iii) Purcliaae of foddor. 

(iv) Payment of waffiiw. 

(v) Payment of land revontio, 08«i and 

other charges, 

(vl) Payonent of rent. 

(vii) Maintenance of irrigation reaourrec 
(excluding repairs to wells). 

(viii) Otlier farm expenses. 

(f) Non.fann btuanes* exjienditBr# .. (i) On capital account. 

(ii) On current account. 

(<) Family axpenditurs .. .. (i) Construction and repairs of residential 

houses and other buildings. 

(il) Purchase of household utensila' 
furnitures, etc. 

(iii) Death ceremonies. 

(iv) Marriage and other eeremonles. 

(t) Medical expenses. 

(vi) Other occasional expenditure. 

(vii) Educational expenses. 

(viii) Purchase of clothing, shoes, bedding 
etc. 

(ix) Other family expenses. 

(B) OtbcT expenditure .. .. (I) Litigation charges. 

(ii) Repayment of old debts. 

(iii) Other expenses, if any. 

The total borrowings of all families according to the stirvey 
■verc distributed as follows among the main purposes * 


Purpote of borrowirtg. Pereentag§ 

to total. 

Capital expenditure on farm . . . . 87.8 

Current expenditure on fhnn . .. 9-3 

Non-farm business expenditure .. .. (}•(> 

Family expenditure . . .. ., .. 60-2 

Other expenditure ., .. ., 5.7 

More than one purpose . . 0.4 

Total .. 100-0 


• All India BuralOrodit Survey, Bank Stport, Pag* 26A 
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According to the enquiry, the average total borrowing for 
cultivating family was Rs.398 which was borrowed from the following 
agencies at the rates given below :■— 



AmoufU* 

xs. 

Ptrumiag* 

OoTfimment 

iM 

2'* 

Co-operat.iveB 

s-y 

2-2 

Kelatives . . 

'J-6 

2-4 

Landliolders 

1-4 

0-4 

Agricultural money-londers 

2U2’4 

60-7 

Profeaaionol money-lenders 

SU-B 

22-S 

Traders and Commercial Agents 

fiI-8 

15-S 

Commercial Banks 

10-0 

2-8 

others 

6-8 

1-8 

Total .. 

sos-g 

100-0 


At the same time the survey estimated the average debt per 
family at Rs. 788-2. In this analysis the average borrowing for culti¬ 
vating family of the east coast region in which Ramanathapuram 
is recorded is estimated at Rs.305 and the average debt for the non¬ 
cultivating family in this region at Rs. 638-5. Perhaps it may be 
according to the general dictum, the more fertile the land, the 
greater volume of indebtedness and borrowing. 

The survey conducted by the Reserve Bank of India reported 
the fact that agriculturist money-lenders and professional money¬ 
lenders and traders and conunission agents met the bulk of the 
credit requirements of the agriculturists and the Government agencies 
Co-operatives and Commercial banks played a very subordinate 
role or Rural Credit Agencies. 

The Rural Money-lenders -.—^The rural money-lenders may be 
classified into two groups—resident money-lenders and non¬ 
resident money-lenders. We find resident money-lenders in remote 
villages. In villages near towns there arc non-resident money-lenders. 
Residents in towns moved from village to village advancing credit 
facilities, to the agriculturists. In the Ramanathapuram District 
nearly 4 per cent of the villagers arc served by resident money¬ 
lenders. This fact is revealed by the Rural Credit Survey of the 
Reserve Bank of India published in 1957. In this district there 
are no money-lenders advancing loans on the security of grains. 
Needless to point out that the money lenders are financing the 
petty credit requirements of agriculturists. But by far the largest 
supply of credit facilities to the agriculturists is given by the Agri¬ 
culturist Money-lender v/ho remains in the village, who is himself 
a cultivator and who is able to spare some of his surplus savings for 
the benefit of comparatively less well off cultivator in his neighbour 
hood. 
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Urban Money-lenders:—In most of the region the urban money¬ 
lenders, unlike the rural money-lenders do not link cultivation 
along with their main occupation of money-lending. A large 
proportion of the urban money-lenders are non-cultivating land- 
owners. Only a small proportion of the clientele of these money¬ 
lenders are agriculturists. The regional distribution of the urban 
money-lenders and the proportion of total finance made available 
to agriculturists show the relatively low importance of them in the 
southern region. The main occupation of the money-lenders ii 
the business of providing credit faciUties to the artisan and working 
classes of the towns. 


Agencies for Credit Supply at Present :—A number of institutions, 
private as well as Government owned, offer credit facilities in the 
district. Some of them do not come under the category of banks 
but nevertheless perform some of the functions of banks. 


1 . Treasuries and Sub-treasuries :—^The treasuries whose primary 
function is to collect Government dues meet the requirements for 
local banks and public for fresh currency. The treasuries also 
provided for the exchange of notes and coins. In place where 
there is no State Bank, the treasuries serve the holders of the Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes by providing facilities for safe custody of 
securities. 

The Huzur (headquarters) Treasury of the district is located 
at the district headquarters, Madurai. Besides there are sub¬ 
treasuries in the district at the following fifteen places:— 

1. Aruppukkottai. 8. RamanaUiapuram. 

3. Devttkottai. 9. Siittur. 

S. Kotnuili. 10, Sivftganga. 


4. Karaikkudi. 


11 . Kivakaai. 


а. Manamadurai. 

б . Mudukulattiir, 
T. Paramagudi. 


12. SriviDipiittur. 

13. Tiruppattur. 

14. Tiruvadanai. 

16. Virudhunagar- 


The State Bank of India :—Formerly this was known as the 
Imperial Bank of India which had been formed by the amalgamation 
of three F residency banks in 1921. The name was changed into State 
Bank of India in 1955 by the State Bank of India Act. This bank is 
the agent of the Reserve Bank of India and deals with treasury 
business besides other functions. The Bank helps the farmers and 
traders by advancing loans, over-drafts and cash credits. In addition, 
the Bank offers all the services of a commercial bank. The Bank 
undertakes banking activities like acepting fixed deposits and current 
account deposits. It grants loans to its customers against approved 
securities, gold ornaments and agricultural produce. Credit facili¬ 
ties are provided to the industries, large and small against approved 
security, the latter being financed at specially cheaper rates of interest. 
It guarantees bills of exchange and discounts them. It sells travellers’ 
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cheques. The Bank negotiates hundh-, collects cheques, bills, interest 
and dividend warrants for nominal charge and undertakes standing 
instruction from customers to make periodical remittance for insur¬ 
ance premia, students fees, club subscription and other such recur¬ 
ring payments in consideration of a small fee. It also undertakes 
executive and trusteeship business besides, the preparation of income- 
tax returns. It undertakes all kinds of foreign exchange business 
including issue and encashment of foreign drafts and the opening of 
takes and export letters of credit and guarantees. It also under 
import transction in the purchase and sale of Government securities. 

With a vast net work of offices (over 1,000) through out India 
and branches in Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and the United Kingdom 
the State Bank of India is In an unrivalled position to offer the 
widest banking facilities to its constituents. The Bank has corres¬ 
pondents in almost every country with which India has trade connec¬ 
tions as also an experienced staff at its branches, to handle foreign 
exchange business of any description. 

The State Bank of India Rupee Traveller’s cheques issued in 
denominations of Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 are available at any of the 
1,000 offices of the Bank as also from a larger number of designated 
agencies in India and abroad. 

As agents of the Reserve Bank of India, the State Bank of India 
conducts the general banking business of the Central and State 
Governments at most of the places where the Reserve Bank of India 
do not have a branch of its own. A currency chest and a small 
coin depot are also maintained at such places to provide facility 
to all scheduled and non-scheduled banks and the general public^ 
for remittances and exchange. The Bank is also well placed to 
handle the income tax, estate duty and wealth tax returns and claim* 
on behalf of its constitutents and to act as Executors and Trustees 

Medium Term Loans :—The Bank will consider applications 
for medium term loans to approved industrial undertakings for a 
period upto 7 years. Loans will ordinarily be granted for acquisi¬ 
tion of land, buildings, plant and machinery for the purpose of 
setting up new units or expanding production in existing under¬ 
takings, and for effecting modernisation and or renovation in 
existing plants for improving the quality of the products or reducing 
production costs. * 

The borrowers will be required to furnish security in the form 
of a first charge on their existing fixed assets viz. land, buildings, 
plant and machinery together with the fixed assets to be acquired 
with the proceeds of the Bank’s loan and from other sources. The 
Bank’s loan may be repaid in agreed instalments over a period of 
not more than seven years. 
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The Bank is also in a position to grant loans on instalment 
credit basis to those engaged in industrial activity as distinct from 
trading for pi . chase of new equipment or machinery against the 
security of a hypothecation charge over the equipment machinery 
proposed to be purchased, together with a guarantee from one or 
more acceptable parties and or an equitable mortgage over the 
borrowers’ unencumbered immovable properties and or a charge 
over the borrowers’ other unencumbered assets as may be deemed 
necessary by the Bank. The Bank’s loan may be repaid in monthly, 
quarterly and annual instalments within a period of not more than 
5 years. 

Prospective borrowers may approach the nearest Branch L. H. O. 
of the Bank and obtain the standard form of application for medium 
jerm loans or instalment credit loans. 

Advances are also made on the production of warehouse receipt! 
issued by the Central State Warehousing Corporations in respect 
of goods deposited with them. 

Industrial Advances {Short tcrni):~-Jhtss loans arc advanced 
to industrial concerns for the purpose of assisting production, 
carrying inventory and meeting seasonal needs for short term 
working capital requirements, against the security of raw materials, 
stock-in-progress and to a certain extent, manufactured goods, etc. 

The assistance provided by the State Bank of India to various 
co-operatives and allied institutions can be broadly classified 
into four categories - 

(i) General facilities, such as remittance facilities, concessio¬ 
nary rates for collection of cheques, etc. 

(ii) Provision of credit facilitities to marketing and processing 
societies. 

(iii) Provision of credit facilities against warehouse receipt!. 

(iv) Finance for Land Mortgage Banks. 

One of the developmental activities undertaken by the Bank is 
the provision of credit facilities to small-scale industries. A scheme 
for the provision of credit facilities to small-scale industries was 
evolved and was put into operation in a pilot basis in April 1956. 
The essence of the scheme was close co-ordination in the activities 
of the various agencies associated with the scheme viz., the State 
Industries Department, the Slate Financial Corporation, the Small 
Industries service Institute and the National Small Industries 
Corporation Ltd. The scheme was found to work successfully 
and has since been extended to all Branches of the Bank. The 
Bank is in a position to extend credit facilities to Small-scale 
units for working capital finance under a liberalised scheme. It has 
also decided to grant medium term advances to such small-scale 
units which already have borrowing arrangements with the Bank 
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for lomctime past and require further accommodation for purpose 
of expansion, renovation, etc. Under a special agreement with the 
National Small Industries Corporation Limited, tlie Bank is in a 
position to advance upto 100 per cent of the value of raw materials 
(i.e. without the requirement of deposit of margin) purchased 
by Small-scale units for the execution of Government and other 
contracts obtained through the good offices of the National Small 
Industries Corporation Limited. 


Banks in the District :—The table below gives a list of the scheduled 
and non-scheduled banks operating in the District and the various 
places in the District where they have branches. 


Non** of IK* Bant. 


(1) 


1. Stato Bank of India 


S, Indian Bank Llmiiod 


S. Indian OTCraeaa 
Ltmitad. 


Scheduled or Head office of Branches of the 
non-tchtduled. the Bank. Bank in thi 

Dutriet. 

(2) (3) (4)) 

,. Scheduled . . .. Amppukko'jtai. 

Karaikkudi. 
Mantaparn (Pay 
Ofllce). 

Rojapalayam. 

Ra manathap urana. 
Sattur. 

Sivaganga. 

Srivilliputtur. 

Virudhunagar. 

.. Bo. .. Madras . . Devakottai. 

Karaikkudi. 

Pallathur. 

Rajapainyam. 

Sivaganga. 

Tiruppattur. 

V irudhunagar. 

Bank Do, Do. . . Devakottai. 

Karaikkudi. 

K-ila Scvalpatti. 

fiivagatiga. 

Sivakaei. 


d, Caiutra Bank Limltad 


Do. 


Mangalore ,, 


Sank of Karaikkudi Limltod. Noo-Schadnied. Karaikkudi. 


Aruppukkottai. 

Dhfllavaipuram. 

Karaikkudi, 

Paramagudi. 

Sattur, 

Rivaka»;i. 

Srivilliputtur. 

V irudhun agar. 

Dovakkottai. 

Karaikkudi. 


aok of Madurai Limitad. 


Scheduled 


Madurai 


Devakottai. 

Kandanur. 

Karaikkudi 

NattarasankoUai. 

Paramagudi. 
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Samt of the Bank 


( 1 ) 


Scheduled or 

»u»-teheduied. 


( 2 ) 


7, Tamilnad Mercantile Bank Soh«d«lod ., 
Limited, (formerly Nadar 
Bonk Limited). 


Head ojfict of 
iht Bank, 


(3) 

Tuticorin 


8 , Kajapalayam Commercial Non-scheduled Rajapalayam. 
Bank Limited. 


9 . The South India Bank Lirai- Scheduled .. Tirunelvoli . . 

ted. 

10. The Central Bank of India Do. Bombay _ 

Limited* 


11. Syndicate Bank Limited .. Do. .. Udipi 

It. Chettinad Mercantile Bank Non-Scho- Karaikkudi. . 
Limied. doled. 


13. Punjab National Bank Schedi!le<l .. 

Limited. 

14. United Commercial Bank Do, .. Calcutta 

Limited. 

16. Pathinen Orama Arya Non Scho- 
Vysya Bank Private duled. 

Limited. 


Branch*! of Iht 
Bank in tht 
dittritl. 

(*) 

Sivakaiii. 

V irudhunagar. 

Rajapalayam. 

SriviUiputtui. 

Rajapalayam. 

Virudhuaagar, 

Karaikkudi (Po«4). 
Virudhunagar 
(T.O.). 

Devakottai. 

Karaikkudi. 

Kottaiyur. 

Singampunaii. 

Sivaganga. 

Tinjppattur. 

Karaikkudi. 

Itainanathapuram 

Karaikkudi. 


Ramanathapuram 


The Indian Overseas Bank had four branches in the District 
in 1963. The total deposits in the District was Rs. 210,00,000. 
total advances, Rs. 17,00,000 and gross income Rs. 4,00,000 (all 
as on 31st December, 1963.) One more branch of the Bank 
has also been opened in the District recently. The Bank offers 
facihties of personal loans, gift cheques and rupee travellers 
cheques in addition to normal banking activities. There are 10,206 
depositors in the branches of this bank in Ramanathapuram 
District. 


The Indian Bank Limited has seven branch offices in Rama* 
nathapuram District, at Devakottai, Karaikkudi, Pallathur, Raja¬ 
palayam, Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and Virudhunagar. All kinds 
of banking business including foreign exchange are transacted by 
this bank. 

The Canara Bank has eight branches in the District at the 
following places :—Sivakasi, Sattur, Srivilliputtur, Aruppukkottai, 
Paramagudi, Karaikkudi, Virudhunagar and Dhalavaipuram. These 
branches became a part of Canara Bank after the merger of Pandyan 
Bank Limited with the former in 1963. In addition to usual 
hanking services, this bank offers the Executor and Trustee 
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•crvice, Foreign Exchange Transactions, assisting in 
the preparation of Income Tax return, etc. The eight branches 
have got total deposits of Rs. 34-8 lakhs under the following 
categories, fixed, savings, current and recurring (as on the end of 
1963.) The total advances of the branches over the same period 
is to the tune of Rs. 32-03 lakhs. 

There are other smaller banks also catering to the financial 
needs of Ramanathapuram District. The Rajapalayam Commercial 
Bank Private Limited, with one branch at Srivilliputtur and head 
office at Rajapalayam, has an authorised capital of Rs. 6,00,000. 
The Tamilnad Mercantile Bank at Sivakasi has 1,969 depositors 
and helps the fire works and litho industries financially. The same 
bank has a branch at Virudhunagar with 817 depositors. The oil 
mills and cotton mills of the area are benefited by its services. 
The Bank of Karaikkudi Limited has offices at Karaikkudi and 
Devakottai with 3,099 and 545 depositors, respectively. The 
Bank of Madurai has branches at Paramagudi and Nattarasankottai 
with 774 and 1,040 depositors respectively. The services of these 
two branches are mainly utilised by the farmers. The Bank of 
Madurai offers special fficilities for issuing guarantees for car 
purchases and for share transfers. The South India Bank Limited 
(Tirunelveli) has a branch at Rajapalayam with 505 depositors. 
The Central Bank of India Limited has a branch at Karaikkudi 
with 468 depositors. 

The following are the Co-operative Urban Banks in the District, 
which conduct ordinary commercial banking transactions. 

1. Tlrvipp»ttur Co-operative Urban Bonk, Lut. . 

3. Karaikkudi Co-oporat,ivo Town Bank Ltd., 

1 . Rajapalayam Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

4. Sivaksei Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

6 . Aruppokkottai Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

t. Baroxnagudi Co-oporativs Urban Bank Ltd. 

t. Rameitraram Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

I. Manomadurai Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

ft. Sattnr Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

10. Bomanathapuram Co-operative Urban Bonk Ltd. 

11 Kottaiyoor Oo-operativo Urban Bank Ltd. 

It, North Srivilliputtur Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

11. Bhoopathy Rajah Co-operative Credit Bank, Rajopalt jam 

14L Kamudi Co-operative Urban Bonk Ltd. 

IS. Devakottai Co -operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

IS. Abiromam Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. and 

17. Ilayangudi Co-operative Urban Bank Ltd. 

Co-operative Credit Societies :—’Co-operative Societies provide 
the bulk of the banking facilities to the rural area. There arc a 
number of varieties of such societies and the main ones are (1) Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Societies, (2) Multi-purpose Societies and (3) 
Marketing (or loan and sale or purch^ and sale) Societies. 
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Apiculture has always stood in need of credit and the agri¬ 
culturists have always found it necessary to borrow for cultivation 
expenses, for maintaining their families and if they are already 
indebted, for paying the ever-increasing interests on their debts. 
The money-lenders have been the only source from which the needy 
farmers have been borrowing. These money-lenderr have often been 
charging usurious rate of intpest and they often went to the extent 
of depriving the farmers of their lands and other properties ultimately. 
In 1935, it was estimated that more than 90 percent of the 
credit requirements of the agriculturists were met by the money- 
lende^s^ According to the All-India Rural Credit Survey Com¬ 
mittee’s report, private credit agencies taken together (excluding 
commercial bank) have supplied about 93 per cent of the total 
amount borrowed by the cultivators. 

The Government have taken various methods to relieve the 
farmers from their indebtedness. The most important of these 
methods is the formation of agricultural credit societies. Before 
dealing with the societies, the history of the credit-relief measures 
may be noted here. In 1883, the Land Improvement Loans Act 
was passed under which long term-loans repayable in 20 to 30 years 
at cheap interest for effecting improvements in the cultivation 
facilities. In 1884, was passed the Agriculturists Loans Act under 
which short-term and medium-term loans can be granted for the 
purchase of seed grain, manure and other materials necessary 
for farming. In 1818, the Usurious Loans Act which empowered 
the Government to stop recovery of usurious rates of interest, 
was passed. The Madras Debtor Protection Act, which fixed 
a reasonable maximum rate of interest and prescribed an improved 
system of keeping account for the money lenders, was passed 
in 1935. In the same year the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, 
was amended so as to permit the grant of loan to 
agriculturists for discharging their debts and for scaling 
down their debts by amicable adjustments with creditors 
through Special Loan Officers. The Madras Debt Conciliation 
Act was passed in 1936 and this provided for voluntary settlement 
of debts by bringing together the agriculturist debtors and their 
creditors through the medium of Special Conciliation Boards. The 
I'surious Loans Act was amended in the same year in order to make 
reduced rates of interest effective. In 1938, came the Madras 
Agriculturists' Relief Act for rendering substantial relief to the 
indebted farmers by scaling down their existing debts, by reducing 
the rate of interest on future debts and by writing off their rents 
due to the Zamindars and other land holders. The Takkavi loans 
granted under the Acts of 1883 and 1884 have not become popular 
mainly because of the delays and elaborate enquiries and also 
because of the insufficiency of the loans granted. So also the other 
acts have their own flaws and the total relief was very little compared 
to the amount required by the ryots. Even the Agriculturists’ 

1. B»port o» J-grictiltural Jnd0btidn€»t, 1933—Paga 4S. 
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Relief Act of 1938 is said to have failed in its object and is said to 
have curtailed the supply of rural credit. In the field of small 
scale industries also the problem of debt was becoming acute. 
The State Aid to Industries Act of 1922 under which Loans arc 
granted, is said to have failed to touch even the fringe of the problem. 

The Structure of Co-operative Banks .—In 1S92, the Government 
had appointed Sir Frederick Nicholson as a Special Officer to 
enquire how far the methods of co-operation adopted in Europe 
could be adopted in Madras to relieve rural indebtedness. ^ He 
recommended the formation of rural co-operative societies to 
provide rural credit on reasonable terms. After a few years the 
Government of India, on the recommendations of the Committee 
on Co-operative Law, passed the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act (1904). This Act envisaged the formation of “ small and 
simple co-operative societies for small and simple folk with 
simple needs and requiring small sums only ” for short periods. 
After the passing of this Act several co-operative societies sprang up. 
This Act was replaced by another Act in 1912 which made provision 
for the formation of central credit societies and co-operative 
institutions of all types and for all purposes, co-operative societies 
of various kinds such as Marketing Societies, the Weavers’ Societies 
and the Consumers’ Stores. The Montague-Chelmsford reforms 
brought co-operation under the provincial Government 
and there was a rapid spread of co-operative movement. In 1917, 
the Madras Central Urban Bank was converted into the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. But these banks were not able to 
grant long-term loans to the agriculturists. So the formation of 
land Mortgage Banks on co-opcrative basis was sanctioned in 1925 
for granting such loans. Fhese banks were authorised to float 
debentures on the security of the lands mortgaged to them by 
individual borrowers. But as each one of these banks issued its 
own debentures and caused confusion and reluctance 
on the part of the public to purchase them, in 1929, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Townsend Committee, the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank was organised for the centralised issues of debentures and 
for financing the primary land mortgage banks. In the subsequent 
years the land mortgage banks and non-credit societies expanded 
very much. In 1932, The Madras Co-operative Societies Act 
(Act VI) remedying the defects of the Central Act of 1912 was passed 
and in 1934 another Act which regulated the working of the land 
mortgage banks was passed. In 1939, the Vijayaraghavachariar 
Committee which made several suggestions for the improvement 
of co-operative societies w'as formed. After the II World War, 
due to the changed nature of the economy, several new types of 
co-operatives began to spring up. The introduction of prohibition 
called for new opportunities for liic erstwhile toddy-tappers and 


1 . Report regarding the poiMibility ol introducing land and agricultur«l bank 
into Madras Presidency 1895— Volumes I and II. 
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this factor gave a fillip to co-operative movement. Meanwhile 
the Government of India appointed two committees, Gadgil 
Committee (The Agricultural Finance Sub-Committee) and Saraiya 
Committee (the Co-operative Planning Committee) to suggest 
post-war development of co-operation and their recommendations 
were considered by the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies held in Madras in 1947. All these recommendations 
were implemented by the Government. 

The Madras State Co-operative Bank and the Madras Central 
Land Mortgage Bank are at the top of the structure of Co-operative 
Credit. The structure includes various central banks, the urban 
banks, the primary land mortgage banks, the agricultural credit 
societies, the employees credit societies and other miscellaneous 
societies. The Madras State Co-operative Bank gets its funds 
by way of borrowing from the Reserve Bank of India and the State 
Bank of India and from deposits and passes on these on to the primary 
agricultural credit societies and marketing societies through the 
Central Co-operatives. The Central Land Mortgage Bank raised 
funds from the public in the shape of 20 years debentures guaranteed 
by Government at rates consistent with the prevailing market 
conditions. 

The Srivilliputtur Co-operative Banking Union Ltd., was 
registered and started on its work on 31st July 1920 with its area 
of operations confined to the taluks of Sattur and Srivilliputtur 
It functioned as a Central Bank to the Societies in these two taluks. 
The other taluks were served by the Madurai-Ramanathapuram- 
District Co-operative Central Bank Ltd., which had the 
entire Madurai District and the taluks of Ramanathapuram District 
other than Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks. The taluks in the 
Ramanathapuram District were bifurcated from the Madurai- 
Ramanathapuram Co-operative Central Bank and the Srivilliputtm- 
Co-operative Banking Union was renamed as Ramanathapuram 
District Co-operative Central Bank, Ltd., Madurai, having in it* 
area of operation the whole of the Ramanathapuram District and 
started on its work on 28th November 1945. 

The Chief functions of the Central Bank are : 

1. to organise, develop, supervise the co-operative societiea 
and to finance them, 

2. to receive deposits and loans, 

3. to start branches within the District, and 

4. to arrange to hold periodical conference, propoganda and 
disseminate knowledge of co-operation. 

As against 563 members affiliated to the Ramanathapuram 
Central Co-operative Bank with the working capital of Rs. 25 lakh* 
at the beginning of the Bank there are 1,739 members affiliated to 
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the Bank with the working capital exceeding 3-56 crores as on 30th 
June 1964. The various types of societies affiliated to the Bank are 
as follows as on 30th June 1964;— 


2 , 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

6 , 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


(а) Agricultural Credit Societies (Unlimited Liability) 

(б) Other Credit Societies .. .. .. 

Agricultural Bank—Limited Liability 
Rural Banks—Limited Liability .. 

(o) Primary Marketing Societies (including marketing fedorati 
(6) Ramanathapuram District Supply and Marketing Societies. 
Agricultrual Improvement Societies 
Fishermen Co-operative Societies.. 

Milk Supply Societies 
Rural Stores Societies 
Urban and Semi-Urban Banks 
Employees’ urban Co-operative Societies 
Co-operative Stores ., 

Students’ Co-operative Stores 
Semi-Urban Co-operative Stores . . 

Weavers’ Co-operative Societies . . 

Special typo of Societies .. 

Co-operative Farming Societies — 

(а) I.and Colonisation Societies 

(б) Tenant Farming Societies 
(c) Joint E'arming Societies 

Co-operative Credit Unions 
Co-operative Supervising Unions .. 

Indivudual members 
Madras State Government.. 

Co-operative Spinning Mills at Srivilliputti 
Co-operative Printing Press 
District Washermen Society 


ion). 


989 

8 

20 

2 

12 

1 

12 

17 
150 

37 

18 
56 

9 

30 

16 

85 

89 

3 

5 

15 

38 
10 

113 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1,739 


The progress made by the Central Bank in recent years is given 
below 


1. Membership (i) Individuals 
(ii) Societies 

2. Share capital 

3. Loans Outstanding 

4. Deposit and Borrowings 

5. Reserve Fund .. 
f. Profit earned 

99-6-26 


As on 

j ‘ . . _ ^ __ - 

30iA June 
1947. 

ZOth June 
1953. 

ZOlh June 
1964. 

136 

136 

113 

559 

770 

1,626 

(Rupees in lakhs 

.1 

6-27 

9-31 

42-11 

127-00 

96-62 

287-12 

58-63 

88-53 

30-84 

1-23 

3-54 

9-41 

0-38 

1-16 

4 39 
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The most important and the most numerous of the primary 
societies is the Agricultural Credit Societies. They obtain their 
funds chiefly as loans from the Central Banks. Credit is obtained 
on the joint security of the members who are all generally residents 
of one village. A Panchayat elected by the General Body of the 
society is in charge of executive administration and the panchayat 
members elect a president and a secretary from among themselves. 
These societies in the normal course of events, confine their activities 
to the granting of loans. But during the Second World War many 
of these societies undertook the purchase and distribution of commo¬ 
dities. In February 1949, a new scheme was introduced 
by the Government of India according to which several of them 
have undertaken multi-purpose activities such as the supply of 
agricultural, industrial and domestic requirements of the members, 
the marketing of their produce, the collection and sale of milk and 
promotion of social activities. They also at times distribute chemical 
fertilisers, manure mixtures, pesticides, iron and steel and other 
agricultural implements. 

The financial needs of the middle class and lower middle class 
such as the artisans, traders and public servants are attended to 
by the Non-agricultural Credit Societies, the Urban Banks, the 
Employees Credit Societies. They raise money chiefly from the 
deposits of the members and also borrows to a small extent from the 
Central Bank as warranted by the occasion. They issue loan on 
personal security on the mortgage of immovable property, on the 
security of non-agricultural and industrial produce, on agricultural 
produce where there are no marketing societies, on jewels and on 
insurance policies. 

The Co-operative Societies in the District :—'The Village Credit 
Societies, Agricultural Banks and Rural Banks are undertaking 
the supply of Short Term, Medium Term and Long Term Credit 
to their members for agricultural operations and land improvement 
purposes. The progress in this directions is indicated below with 
particulars at the beginning and the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan and during the Third Five-Year Plan, 


a, j:'ercentage of villages 
covered by co¬ 
operatives. 

8 . Percentage of popula¬ 
tion served by co- 
operatives^ 


/is on 


‘dOth 

June 

1956. 

ZWh 

June 

1960. 

30<ft 

June 

1961. 

zm 

June 

1062. 

30i/i June 
1963. 

ZOth June 
1964. 



(In pee 

CENT.) 



39 

84 

100 

100 

100 

100 

14 

5.3 

Si 

70 

77 SO 

83 
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Ae on 

A-_ 




^Oth 

June 

1956. 

30tA 30th 30th 

June June June 

i960. 1‘61. 1962. 

(RtTFEKB IK lakes). 

30<A June 
1963. 

30th June 

1964. 

3. Approximate credit 
needs of the cultivators 
in the District. 

386 

386 

385 

385 

386 

3S6 

4, Amount of agricul¬ 
tural credit provided 
by co-operatives, 

47 

87 

128 

154 

186-01 

230-41 



(FiOUBES in FEB CENT.) 


6 . Percentage of credit 
needs met by the co- 

12 

22-6 

33 

40 

48 

68 


operatives. 

It may thus be seen that all the 1,607 villages in the Ramanatha- 
puram District have been covered by co-operatives even at the end 
of the Second Five-Year Plan and nearly 85 per cent of the rural 
population is served by the co-operatives. There are 837 credit 
societies excluding 152 adjuncts to credit unions, 20 Agricultural 
Banks, 2 Rural Banks and 38 Credit Unions with a total membership 
of about 1-8 lakhs as on 30th June 1964. 

Primary Agricultural Credit Societies-Villages Credit Societies :— 
The Progress made in the formation of Village Credit Societies and 
the progress of business in all these societies are noted below :— 




As on 

As on 

As on 

As on 



30th June 

30th June 

30th June 

30th June 



1947. 

1963. 

1963. 

1964. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. 

Number of societies .. 

.. 418 

560 

824 

837 

2 . 

Membership 

26,284 

44,337 

118,572 

132,994 




(Rupees tn lakhs.) 


8. 

Paid-up share capital .. 

4-13 

7-45 

22-48 

31-9 

4. 

Reserve Fund 

1-71 

3-14 

3-40 

3 0 

6. 

Deposit and borrowings 

27-70 

34-33 

143-05 

143-6 

6. 

Loan issued 

26-42 

12-81 

14-35 

151-75 


In 1964, the average membership of the society was 147 and the 
average loan issued for members was Rs. 121. 


Agricultural Banks and Rural Banks: —Agricultural Banks were 
registered only during the year 1957 by amalgamating two or 
three Agricultural Credit Societies. As on 30th June 1964, there 
were 20 Agricultural Banks and 2 Rural Banks in the District. Tney 
99-6-26A 
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had 27,201 members with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 14-01 lakhs 
including Rs. 2-00 lakhs contributed by die Government. The 
loans issued by the banks to their members amounted to Rs. 50-64 
lakhs during 1963-64. Fertilisers, seeds and agricultural implements 
were also supplied by the Banks. The total reserve fund in respect 
of Agricultural Banks held on 30th June 1963 was Rs. 0-83 lakhs. 

Credit Unions'. —Credit Unions to act as Agency for 2 or 3 
adjunct Credit Societies were formed and registered in this district 
only during the year 1960. This kind of institution is not being 
organised at present. There are 38 Credit Unions functioning in 
the district as on 30th June 1963 with a membership of 20,367 and 
a paid-up share capital of Rs. 6-42 lakhs. During 1963-64, they 
issued loans to their members to the extent of Rs. 19-06 lakhs. 

Primary Land Mortgage Banks'. —During the year 1947-48, 
there was one Primary Land Mortgage Bank in this district at 
Srivilliputtur with he area of operations covering Srivilliputturand 
Sattur taluks. Several new banks were org-anised to cater to the needs 
of other peoples in the remaining taluks of this district. In 1963 
there were 7 Primary Land Mortgage Banks in this district covering 
the entire area of the district. These Banks rendered useful service 
to the agricultural population of the area and there has been uniform 
progress as shown below 

At on 

f .......... A „ ^ 

SOthJune 30th June 30th June 30thJune 
1947. 1963. 1963. 1964. 


(Burasa IS LAKES.) 


1. Number of Banka .. 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

7 

7 

2, Membership 

•• 

'• 

747 

1,048 

6,179 

7,421 

3. Share capital .. 

•• 

•- 

-186 

-404 

1-94 

2-40 

4. Loans issued 

.. 

.. 

•636 

•82 

9-13 

11-32 


Non-agricultural Credit Societies: —The progress achieved in 
formation of Co-operative Urban Banks, Employees’ Societies 
and other non-agricultural Societies are given below :— 

As on 

r * . . - , 

30th June 30th June 30th June 30th June 




1947. 

1663. 

1963. 

1964. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

1. Urban Banks 

•• 

12 

18 

18 

18 

2. Employees* Societies ■. 

• • 

12 

24 

48 

68 

3. Other Credit Sooietiea .. 


14 

11 

11 

8 
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The progress made by the above institutions is given below :— 


As on 



/ 

Juno 

ZOth June 

\ 

ZQth June 30th June 


1947. 

1953. 

1963. 

1964. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


1. Members .. 

13,900 

23,932 

47,852 

50,559 



(Rupees in lakhs.) 


2. Shore capital 

4-73 

6-93 

6-98 

10-56 

3. Loans issued .. .. 

16-82 

26-47 

62-07 

78-12 

4. Loans outstanding against members. 

14-60 

22-75 

43-88 

63-02 


Co-operative Marketing Societies :—-The progress achieved in the 
formation of Co-operative Marketing Societies and the business 


done by them are given 

below :— 

As on 

_A__ 




t 

30th June 
1947. 

30ih June 30lh June 
1953. 1963. 

30th June 
1904. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. Number of societies 

9 

9 

12 

12 

2. Membership 

2.709 

4.123 

12,110 

14,263 



(Rupees in lakhs.) 


3. Paid-up share capital 

.. 0-66 

0-78 

3-15 

3-88 

4. Loans issued 

2-47 

4-13 

8-38 

24-33 

5, Value of produce marketted 

2-36 

16-40 

7-91 

19-04 


The Government have taken shares in the Marketing Societies to 
the extent of Rs. I'Ol lakhs. Seven of the Marketing Societies have 
constructed godowns with financial assistance from the Government 
by way of loans and subsidies during 1962-63. 

(h) The Srivilliputtur Uganda Cotton Growers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Society and the Aruppukkottai Co-operative Sale Society 
owning Ginning Factories are undertaking the processing 
activities of cotton. The Thiruppathur Co-operative Marketing 
Society has installed a ^oundnut decorticator with State aid and it 
is working satisfactorily. The Srivilliputtur Cotton Growers’ 
Society has successfully implemented the Seed Multiplication 
Scheme. 

Co-operative Farming Societies:—^In 1963, there was one Better 
Fanning Society with 16 members and a share capital of Rs 285. 
There were 5 Tenant Farming Societies consisting of 178 members 
widi a paid-up share capital of Rs.3,800.The members have taken up 
326 acres of wet and 161-14 acres of drylands for cultivation durvn 
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1963-64. There were 15 Joint Farming Co-operative Societies as 
on 30th June 1964. The number of members and paid-up share 
capital of the societies were 630 and Rs. 16 lakhs respectively. 
Members have pooled their lands with the total extent of 1,202 08 
acres. Government loan of Rs. 4-23 lakhs were sanctioned to the 
societies for the purchase of agricultural implements pumpsets, bulls, 
carts and for the construction of godowns, cattle shed and weUs. 
The Government have also guaranteed the Central Bank towards 
the issue of loans and cash credit to these Societies. 

Agricultural Improvement Societies\~The, progress made in the 
formation and the development of business by the Agricultural 
Improvement Societies are given below 

As on 

t --^ 

^dthJune June ^Oth June ^OthJune 



1947. 

1963. 

1963. 

1964. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

i. Number of societies 

12 

13 

12 

12 

2. Membership .. ,. .. 

766 

1,296 

1,673 

1,722 

3, Paid-up share capital 

12,699 

(PlOUBBS IN 
20,938 

BUPHS8). 

19,067 

16,000 

4. Value of agricultural implements 
seeds and manure distributed. 

10,690 

86,749 

40,674 

•• 

Co-operative Milk Supply Societies :— 

The progress made in 


the formation and the development of business by the Co-operU' 
tive Milk Supply Societies are given below :— 


As on 




/ 

30(A June 
1947. 

30th June 30th June 
1963. 1963. 

T 

30th June 
1964. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. Number of Societies 

« * 

6 

19 

124 

150 

2. Membership .. 


1,709 

6,022 

18,616 

20,673 

3. Paid-up share capital 


(FiOTB « IN BCTPEBS). 

28,322 68,210 

Rupbes 

3 

INLiKBS. 

4-11 



(Rupees in lakhs. ) 


4. Value of milk purchased . . 

- - 

3-76 

12-84 

36-19 

44-45 

5. Value of miUc and by-products sold. 

4-19 

13-08 

42'12 

49-47 


Besides arranging for the profitable sale of milk of their members 
the Milk Supply Societies also distributed cattle feed to them. 
During the year 1947-48, they distributed cattle feed to the value of 
Rs. 15,861. During 1962-63 the Milk Supply Societies distributed 
(attle feed to the value of Rs, 73,007 at reasonable rates, 
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The Virudhunagar Co-operative Milk Supply Society is one 
of the best working societies in this District. It is running Coffee 
Stalls and Ice-Cream Parlours with a view to dispose of its surplus 
milk profitably. Under the Five-Year Plan, the Government have 
sanctioned financial assistance to run a salvage farm in a compact 
area consisted of 130-90 acres of lands at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 1-07 lakhs. The farm can undertake the salvage of 97 dry 
animals at a time besides arising fodder crops in the farm. With 
a view to improve the breed of cattle the society is maintaining 
a Sindhi Bull and three Murrah Buffaloes. The Government 
have sanctioned a post of Stock Assistant to the society to maintain 
the salvage farm free of cost. 

The Srivilliputtur Co-operative Milk Supply Society and the 
Manamadurai Co-operative Milk Supply Society are maintaining 
green fodder farms. The scheme will be implemented in 90 acres 
of lands by the Srivilliputtur Co-operative Milk Supply Society 
and in 16-40 acres of lands by the Manamadurai Milk Supply Co¬ 
operative Society. The Government have also sanctioned necessary 
financial assistance to these societies by way of loan and subsidy. 
The Karaikkudi Milk Supply Society has been sanctioned a loan of 
Rs. 1,400 and a subsidy of Rs. 14,000 for the establishment of cattle 
feed manufacturing unit during the year 1963-64 and steps are 
being taken to establish the unit. 

fVeavers^ Co-operative Societies :—The progress made in 
the formation of Weavers’ Co-operative Societies including Industrial 
Weavers’ Co-operative Societies and the business done by them are 


furnished below :— 


As on 

_____ 



30</* June 

30lh June 

SOth June 

SOthJune 


1947. 

1953. 

1963. 

1064. 

1 . Niimbor of societies 

27 

37 

90 

84 

2. Membership 

6,187 

9,647 

24,573 

22,122 



(botebs is lakhs.) 


3. Paid up share capital 

2-20 

5*30 

13-74 

14-11 

4. Value of production 

32*18 

1609 

81-24 

94-57 

5 Val-ae of sales 

3503 

24-16 

103-46 

107-70 

6 . Reserve Fund 

304 

9-27 

25-76 



It has to be mentioned that out of 40,816 looms in the area, 22,492 
looms are in the co-operative fold which works out more than 
50 per cent. 

The Ramanathapuram Co-operative Spinning Mills, Limited, 
Srivilliputtur, had 152 individuals and 744 societies as membe s 
with a paid-up share capial of Rs. 25‘06 lakhs including the StatO 
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Share Capital of Rs. 12 lakhs as on 30th June 1963. The mills 
commenced production with 3,584 spindles in 1961. In 1963 it 
worked with 12,096 spindles. The present production of yarn in 
the mills is 8 bales per day. The mill has earned a net profit of 
Rs. 3*55 lakhs ^ter charging the depreciation for the year 1963-64. 

The business done by the Primary Co-operative Stores including 
student Co-operative Stores are furnished below :— 

As on 


r ■ 

— . ^ 

• 

30th Juno 

SOth June 

SOth June SOth June 

1947. 

1963. 

1963. 1964. 


1. Number of stores .. 

•• 

113 

121 

88 

(58 + 30) 

92 

(62 + 30) 

2. Number of members 

•• 

.. 47,278 

40,882 

28,864 

34,984 




(BUPEES m LABHS) 


3. Paid up share capital 


9-47 

7-00 

4-12 

4-68 

4. Sales during the year 

♦ . 

.. 208-76 

167-82 

71-48 

96-30 


The decrease in business was due to decontrol of prices on 
important articles and lifting of rationing after the Second World 
War. 

The Ramanathapuram District Co-operative Supply and 
Marketing Society Limited, Madurai is functioning as a Central 
Organisation for the supply of consumer articles to the Primary 
Stores. In 1963, it had 294 co-operative institutions and 2,263 
individuals as members with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 2-08 
lakhs including the State Share Capital of Rs. 25,000. The society 
effected sales to the extent of Rs. 80-92 lakhs during 1963-64. It 
earned a net profit of Rs. 48-983 at the end of 1962-63. 

The Virudhunagar Co-operative Stores and the Abiramam Co¬ 
operative Stores have installed oil crushing machineries with 
State Loan of Rs. 20,000 each. The Veeracholam Co-operative 
Stores has installed a coffee grinding machinery with a State 
Loan of Rs. 4,000. The centrally sponsored scheme was 
introduced from February 1964 in the municipal towns of 
Rajapalayam, Virudhunagar and Aruppukkottai in the District. 

Co-operative Housing Societies:—The progress made in the 
formation of various kinds of Housing Societies and the business 
done by them are furnished below :— 

As on 




r ‘ ’ ■ ■' ' 



- 



30th June 

30th June 

SOth June 

30^A June 



1947. 

1953. 

1963. 

1904. 

1. Number of societies 

• • 

8 

10 

47 

44 

2, Membership 

, , 

232 

619 

2,737 

2,465 




IK UKHS). 


3^ Pftid up shOTe capital 

♦ • 

0-20 

S-00 

11-28 

12-20 
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In order to solve the housing problem of members of industrial 
organisations three Industrial House Building Societies were 
formed. They consisted of 321 members with a paid-up share 
capital of Rs.1-29 lakhs. These societies have consetruted 238 houses 
worth of Rs. 8-37 lakhs. The Sivakasi Coronation Litho Workers 
Industrial Co-operative House Building Society which had con¬ 
structed 50 houses for its workers was awarded the State Shield 
during 1959-60, being adjudged as the best Society in the main¬ 
tenance of colony. The Rajapalayam Industrial Workers Housing 
Society has constructed 188 houses. 

House Mortgage Banks : —In 1963 there were two House 
Mortgage Banks in this District. They had 900 members with a 
paid-up share capital of Rs. 0-91 lakh. During the year 1963-64 
loans to the extent of Rs. 85,600 were issued to members for repairs 
to houses and improvements, besides discharge of prior debts. 

Labour Contract Co-operative Societies:—During the year 1951- 
52 there was only one Labour Contract Society named Dhanushkodi 
Labour Contract Society. It had on its roll 87 members with 
a paid up share capital of Rs. 5,870. As on 30th June 1964 there 
were 11 Labour Contract Co-operative Societies functioning in 
this District. They had 1,129 members with a paid-up share 
capital of Rs. 24.406. The Labour Contract Societies were able to 
secure contract for Rs. 4-70 lakhs and executed contract 
works during the year. 

Washermen Co-operative Society-.—The Ramanathapuram 
District Washermen Co-operative Society was started only on 12th 
December 1962. It bad 320 members with a paid-up share capital 
of Rs. 6,710. A sum of Rs. 20,000 was disbursed to the Society 
as Government loan. 

Cattle Breeding Society.—Only one Cattle Breeding Co-operative 
Society is functioning at Watrap in Srivilliputtur Taluk in this 
District from January 1960. As on 30th June 1963 there were 
105 members on its roll with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 1,105. 
Out of Government subsidy of Rs. 3,000 the Society purchased 
three Murrah Bulfaloes and one Sindhi Bull and entrusted them to 
their members for maintenance. The animals performed 194 
services during the year 1962-63. 96 superior calves were born 

to animals served by these bulls. 

Health Co-operative Society:—Thers were two Health Societies 
one at Dhalavaipuram and the other at Abiramam. They had 268 
members with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 0-44 lakhs. They had 
collected subscription of Rs. 770 during the year, 1963-64. 20,366 
patients were treated during the year 1963-64 in both these societies. 
The Dhalavaipuram Health Society has appointed fulltime Medical 
Officer. The Government has given a subsidy of Rs.2,025 during Ac 
year for deficit of income for the year 1962-63 and advanced luMdy 
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of Rs. 6,000 to meet deficit income for establishment and drugs to 
Dhalavaipuram Health Society. The main object of the Society 
is to provide cheap and timely medical relief to its members and 
others in its area. 

The Full Finance Scheme:~Tht scheme was implemented in the 
Srivilliputtur Firka at first and it was subsequently 
extended to the whole of Srivilliputtur Block from May 1960. After¬ 
wards the Srivilliputtur Block was bifurcated into two, namely 
Srivilliputtur and Watrap. The Srivilliputtur Block consists of 
Srivilliputtur and Malli Firkas and Watrap Block consist of Watrap 
and Nathampatti Firkas and now the scheme is being implemented 
in both the blocks. From September 1962, the scheme has been 
extended to Singampuneri, Tiruvadanai, Paramagudi, Kamudi, 
Karaipatti and Sivakasi Blocks. From April 1963 onwards the 
scheme has been further extended to Mantapam, Ramanathapuram 
Bogalur, Mudukulattur, Kadaladi, Vembakottai and Rajapalayam 
Blocks. There are 45 supervisors working under the scheme. The 
chief object of the scheme is to cater to the entire credit needs of 
the agriculturists in the block areas through co-operatives. 
Thirty eight credit unions organised in the District in lieu of 
agricultural banks are functioning now. 

Post Office Savings Banks :—^The Postal Savings Bank is a Govern¬ 
ment agency created for the purpose of encouragement of thrift and 
savings. Postal Savings Banks were first started in Presidency Towns 
between 1833 and 1835 and later on Savings Banks were attached to 
district treasuries also. The Government of India, runs Savings 
Banks through Post and Telegraphs Department and the deposits 
so collected are not ear-marked to be utilised in the region where 
from they were received. Except during the war periods the de¬ 
posits in the Postal Savings Banks have been very high. At present 
all the head offices, sub-offices and branch offices undertake 
this work on being specially authorised by the Post-Master General. 

Post Offices also encourage the low income groups to save through 
their Cumulative Time Deposit Schemes and Premium Prize Bond 
Schemes. 

In the Ramanathapuram district there were in 1963, three head 
ofiices, 109 sub-offices and 489 branch offices. Among them, 
3 head offices, 60 sub-offices and 160 branch offices had Savings 
Bank facilities. The total number of Savings Bank account in March 
1963 in operation in the district was 48,347. 

It is the educated middle class which is benefitted most by the 
system of Postal Savings Bank. Agriculturists are now 
depositing their savings in the Savings Banks. In rural Post 
Offices the deposits are increasing. As the Post Offices are an agency 
of the Government the public have full confidence about the security 
pf their funds, 
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Insurance Companies:—Ths Life Insurance Corporation of India, 
although does not transact banking business, its transactions are, 
in certain respects akin to banking and they form an important 
channel for the mobilisation of people’s savings. The General 
Insurance Companies also perform the same services. They 
collect premia which have certain features of time deposits, give 
loans to policy-holders and invest their funds in Government secu¬ 
rities, treasury bills and other types of securities such as debentures 
of land mortgage banks and other banks and in real estate, 
activities which are in many ways analogous to those of banks. 

Prior to the nationalisation of Insurance Companies the All-India 
National Provident Insurance Company, Limited, was functioning 
in the Ramanathapuram district with its branch office at Virudhu- 
nagar. The Life Insurance Corporation of India, started in 1959 has 
at present four offices in the district. They are the two branch 
offices at Virudhunagar and Karaikkudi, a sub-office at Paramagudj 
and the Development Centre at Rajapalayam under Virudhunagar 
Branch. The following table will give an idea of the volume of 
new business in life insurance transacted in the district in recent 
years.— 


Year. 

1958 



Number of 
policies. 

6,2U 

Total sum 
assured, 
Rs. 

1,92,29,800 

1959 



6,789 

2,46,07,600 

1960 

• . 


5,766 

1,94,86,400 

1961 

•• 

.. 

7,116 

2,47,04,100 

1962 

* • 

• • 

7,344 

2,46,67,400 

1963 


,. 

7,836 

2,47,15,360 


Loans granted upto September 1963 to policy holders is 
Rs. 9,36,146.95 on 2,040 policies. These loans have been sanctioned 
purely, for private purposes. The scheme of granting loans for 
construction of houses has just been introduced in the district. 

Stock Exchange:—ThQK is no recognised stock exchange in 
the district. But extensive business is carried on in shares and 
securities in Chettinad Villages including Devakottai and Karai¬ 
kkudi. There are four share brokers’ offices operating at Karaikkudi 
and one at Devakottai. The Devakottai Share brokers’ Office 
has got business offices at Karaikkudi also. The Karaikkudi brokers 
have got connections with the centres like Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta. Two kinds of business in shares viz., 
speculative as well as investment are carried on. Generally, 
the people of the Chettinad appear to be interested in 
readily marketable securities like shares rather than in invest¬ 
ment in immovable properties. As bankers and shrewd business 
juen, they prefer to have more liquid assets, than solid assets. 
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annual turnover of business in the year 1963 is estimated at abou 
Rs. 2 crores. The entire finance for this business is met by the 
leading banks in Chettinad situated in Karaikkudi, Devakottai, 
Kandanur, Pallathur and Keelasevalpatti. The majority of the 
people interested in business in shares have over draft accounts 
with the leading banks against shares. The interest on the above 
said borrowings appear not to exceed 9 per cent per annum and 
there is also practically no expenditure on stamp duty, etc., to the 
borrower. The over drafts are granted by the banks on the strength 
of simple promissory notes payable on demand coupled with 
deposits of securities in the bank with blank transfer forms. 

The Industrial Finance Corporatiom —^The Industrial Finance Cor’ 
poration of India was set up in 1948 to supply long terra finance to 
the needy industries. Within five years various States set up State 
Finance Corporations. The Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
adopted a policy of granting loans above a minimum of Rs. 10,00,000 
while the State Finance Corporation made loans below Rs. 10 , 00 , 000 . 
The National Industrial Development Corporation was set up by 
the beginning of Second Five-Year Plan. It has been operating as 
an agency of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry to grant 
loans for the modernisation of the cotton and jute textile indus¬ 
tries. The financial assistance extended by the corporation is 
restricted to public limited companies and co-operative societies 
engaged in the manufacturing and processing of goods, generation 
and distribution of power, mining,shipping and hotels, and new and 
existing units and to industries which are accorded high priority in 
Five-Year Plans. 

Consistent with the developmental activities directly under¬ 
taken by the Government in setting up new units, the existing rules 
under the State Aid to Industries Act were also considerably libera¬ 
lised by permitting the District Officers to sanction loans upto a 
maximum of Rs. 5,000 on personal surities repayable in cash instal¬ 
ments and charging reduced rates of interest. This naturally gave a 
fillip to the industrial development since many of the artisans and 
small entrepreneurs, who had not got the necessary finances were 
able to start industries of their own. The following figures show 
the amount of loan sanctioned under the State Aid to Industries 
Act from the year 1957-58 onwards:— 


Year. Amounl sanctioned. 

BS. 

1967-68 . 67,300 

1958-69 . 46,260 

1969-60 . 67,860 

1960- 61 .. .. 68,960 

1961- 62 .. .. — 66,310 

1962- 63 ,, 76,00P 





The rules for getting financial assistance from the Madras Indus¬ 
trial Investment Corporation, Limited are as follows:— 

!• Applications for a sum below Ra. 1,00,000 will not be entertained 

2. Applicetions for loans above Rg. 1,00,000 to Small Scala Industries alone aro 

enter tamed. 

3. Loans will be granted opto 76 per cent of the value of the security. 

4. Interest will be charged at 6 per cent per annum. 

5. Equitable mortgage wherever permissible will also be accepted. 

6. Non-Industrial assets will also be accepted as security. 

7. Working capital loans will be in deserving oases. 


The Madras Industrial Investment Corporation, Limited. 

The following is the list of Cash Loans sanctioned to concerns 
in the Ramanathapuram District during 1961 by the Corporation:— 

Natne of the, botfotcet. 


(1) 

1. Rajapalayam Mills, Ltd. 

2* Virudhunagar Textiles, Ltd. 

5. Rajapalayam Mills, Ltd. 

4. Ramaraju Surgical Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

6. Karpagambal Mills, Ltd. .. .. 

6. Bharathi Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

7. Janakiram Mills, Ltd. . ■ .. 

8. Sreo Karpagambal Mills, Ltd. 

9. Ramaraju Surgical Cotton Mills, Ltd* 

10. Alagappa Cotton Mills .. 

11. Qowri Tile Works. 

12. Janakiram Mills, Ltd. .. ■ • 

13. Virudhunagar Steel Rolling Mills, Ltd. 

14. Varadhalakshmi Mills, Ltd. 

15. Ramaraju Surgical Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

16. Ramanathapuram Co-operative Spinning ] 

17 . Qowri Tile Works. 

18. Alagappan Cotton Mills 

19. Nithakalyani Textiles, Ltd. 

20. Virudhunagar Steel Rolling Mills, Ltd. 

21. Chip Board Ltd. .. 

S2. Bri Mills, Ltd., (Paiipasu loan Bs. 16 

lakhs oak of this our loan Bs. 3,76,000). 


MUls .. 


Dale of 
sanction. 

Amount 

Sanctioned 

BS. 

(2) 

(3) 

3- 7-1963 

8,00,000 

7- 2-1966 

8,00,000 

7- 2-1966 

20,00,000 

10- 4-1956 

7,00,000 

8- 1-1967 

10,00,000 

18- 6-1967 

3,86,000 

16- 3-1969 

6,60,000 

27- 1-1969 

2,00,000 

30-12-1968 

2,00,000 

17- 7-1969 

6,40,000 

9-12-1969 

1,60,000 

28- 9-1961 

9,00,000 

4- 4-1962 

4,00,000 

18- 6-1962 

12.00,000 

18- 6-1962 

10,00,000 

16- 6-1962 

16,00,000 

4- 2-1963 

1,60,000 

4- 2-1963 

6,00,000 

17- 2-1963 

10,00,000 

19- 4-1963 

48,000 

4^11-1963 

8,50,000 

28- 2-1964 

3.76.000 


1,64,48^000 
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Loans sancHontd by may of guarantees to Banks. 

!• Sree Ayyanar Spinning and Weaving MiUa Ltd. 

Date of 
sanction. 

20- .5-1063 

Amount 

lis. 

2.5,00,00(1 

2. 

Ayyappun Textiles .. 

9- 8-1903 

10,00,000 

3. 

Swaraiji Mills Ltd. 

13-12-1963 

20,00,000 



Total .. 

65,00,000 


Grand total .. 

Rs. 2,09,48,000 



Coinage: —Prior to the advent of the British rule, the Sethupathis 
were issuing their own coins to be circulated in their territory. 

Earlier to the Nayak period, the Chola coins were in circulation 
in these areas. In the earliest Chola inscriptions most of the 
gifts of money are expressed in terms of tulai pon (bored-gold). 
The coins were indentified by the punch hole in the centre 
of the coin which was a sort of hall-mark of genuiness or 
fineness of the gold used. In this area the following names of 
coins are met with in the inscriptions. Tiram Palankasu, Puddu- 
kasu Irasipanatn, Varahan panam, Virapandyan kasu, Valai-Vazhi, 
Tirandan-Kulisai Panam, Solankasu and Sakkarapanam. 

The coins of the Sethupathis generally had the recumbent bull 
and the word Sethu and the standing figure on the obverse and some 
other coins bore on the back, the name Sethupathi- Some of the 
coins bore, marks of being double struck whicb was evidently in 
order to give them re-circulation. The various coins in currency 
during the rule of the Sethupathi dynasty (1604-1795) were Kali- 
panam, Sulipanam, Yellipanam, Pon, Viragan and Mailai panam. 

The following table gives the nearest value of these coins in 
terms of present coinage:— 

BS. P. 


1. Kaliponam .. .. 0-21 

1. Sulipanam .. .. 0-12 

1- VoUipanam .. .. 0-15 

1. Viragaa .. .. 3-50 


When the District passed into the hands of the British, they 
introduced the company’s coinage in the area. The only verna¬ 
cular term for a coin’eurrent locally in the District and nearby areas 
is panam which means | of a rupee. The rupee current in India 
owes its origin to the Pagoda that was current during the period of 
the East India Company. The Indian rupee was later standardised 
during 1885 at 180 grains weight and it approximated in size and 
weight to the Madras rupee current at that time. The rupee was 
divided into 16 annas and an anna into 12 pies. The coins in circu¬ 
lation were rupee, eight annas, four annas, two annas,one anna, half 
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anna, quarter anna and one pie. Currency notes in the denomi¬ 
nation of one rupee, two rupees, five rupees, ten rupees, hundred 
rupees and thousand rupees were in circulation. 

The decimal coinage was put into circulation with effect from 1st 
April 1957. Under the new system, the rupee is divided into 100 
units of Paise as against the existing division of the rupee 
into 192 pies or 64 pices. The table below shows the new coins 
against the corresponding (but not necessarily equivalent) untis of 
the old coins. 


Paiae. 

Old Coins. 

1 Paisa 

2 Pies 

3 Paise 

half anna 

6 Paisa 

1 anna 

12 Paise 

2^annas 

25 Paisa 

4_'8nnB8 

60 Paise 

8 aimas 

100 Paise 

16 annas 

One Kupoe 

One Rupee 


Gradually the old coins were withdrawn and the new coins are 
put into circulation. The process of change over took about three 
years and during that period both the new and the old coins were in 
circulation. The reckoning of new coins in terms of old coins was 
facilitated by means of a ready reckoner published by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Trade and Commerce .—There are many literary evidence to 
indicate that Tondi and Pasipattanam on the Ramanathapuram 
coast were centres of trade in early times. Traders from the Middle 
Eastern countries settled in these places for purposes of trade. 
Foreign travellers like Ptolemy, Abul Fidlr and Morco Polo had 
referred to these ports and the valuable trade carried on in these 
ports. From these ports articles were exported to Malaya, China 
and Ceylon. When Morco Polo visited this region at the end of the 
13th century, he found pearl fishing in a flourishing state in the 
District. 

The traders of Devakottai and Ramanathapuram engaged in 
the lucrative trade in pearls. The pearls passed through their 
hands for export to the West through Cochin in early days and 
Bombay in later times. Gathering of chanks was in the hands 
of a tribe called Kadayas who settled around Rameswaram. 
TTie f'bauk in addition to being valued as an ornament for the 
fore-head ofbuUocks and as a musical instrument in Hindu cere¬ 
monies, is also valued as the material for making bangles. These 
were cut and shaped into bangles for export to Bengal 
where they were very much sought after by women. Chf^ 



cutting was a thriving industry in the District from ancient time. 
It has now practically vanished from the Ramanathapuram 
district except for the production ofd few rough artcles bv the 
Muslims of Kilakkarai. 

The soil of the District is suitable for the cultivation of cotton. 
Traders gather at the main trading centres of the District for 
collecting and exporting cotton. In the first half of the 19th 
century, the Calicos produced in this district found a ready market 
in foreign countries. With the growth of textile industry 
of England, indigenous textile industry declined. Raw cotton of 
India was exported in large quantities from Tondi and Devipat- 
tanam to feed the mills of Lancashire. Finished textiles were 
imported from England. At present textiles produced in handlooms 
in the District are exported through Dhanushkodi Port. Two 
varieties of cotton viz., Karunganni-2 and Karunganni-5 are grown 
in this district and they find ready market all over India. 

After the advent of the East India Company in the Ramana¬ 
thapuram district, articles like grain, pulse, rice and husk were 
exported from Tondi. Spices also formed a major item of export^ 

At present Pamban and Dhanushkodi are the two important 
ports of the District. They engage mainly in coastal trade and the 
articles of export are fire-wood and road metal. Live turtles 
are also exported to Ceylon. 

Tondi is a minor port which imported about 760 tons of 
Road Metal Chanks and exported 97 tons of live turtles to Ceylon 
in 1957-58. 

The following table will give an idea of the volume of trade 
carried on at Pamban in recent years:— 




Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

Year, 


(Tons). 

(Tons). 

(Tons). 

Receipts. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 






(bupbes). 

RS, 

1&50-51 


233 

2,828 

3,061 

12,166 

17,297 

1961-62 

• 

244 

1,966 

2,210 

12886 

21,566 

1062-6S 

• 

66 

3,478 

3,634 

16,583 

21,382 

1063-64 

• 

26 

2,606 

2,531 

14,402 

19,453 

1064-66 


175 

2,628 

2,703 

13,599 

20,430 

1066-66 


738 

2,943 

3,681 

15,761 

22,630 

1066-67 


60 

4,649 

4,699 

13,601 

24,150 

1967-68 

, , 

36 

2,238 

2,274 

14,804 

1,23,369 

1968-60 


2,362 

3,642 

6,004 

68,129 

84,939 

1069-60 


279 

2,014 

2,293 

14,439 

97,939 

1960-61 


1,349 

2,665 

3,914 

1,76,634 

1,00,461 

1961-62 


2,931 

819 

3,750 

23,168 

46,281 

1962-63 

« • 

6,246 

610 

6,866 

30,174 

39,220 

1963-64 

• • 

6,666 

366 

6,031 

11,373 

60,106 
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In the port of Dhanushkodi betel-nut forms the main item of 
import. Main exports are chillies, jaggery, cotton, piece-goods, 
dried fish, cement and bone grist. The following taWe gives the 
volume of trade in the port in recent years:— 


Year. 


ImporU. 

{Tims.) 

Exports. 

(Tons.) 

Total. 

(Tons.) 

Revenue 

(Bsoeipts.] 

R». 

Expenditure. 

R8. 

1960-61 


4,881 

13,998 

18,879 

2,333 

3,349 

1961-62 


6,057 

10,628 

15,686 

2,476 

3,985 

1962-63 


2,726 

11,046 

13,771 

2,439 

3,432 

1963-64 


2,103 

11,457 

13,660 

2,276 

3,762 

1964-55 


966 

10,080 

11,046 

2,417 

3,458 

1966-56 


1,303 

7,060 

8,868 

2,427 

3,805 

1966-67 


437 

'2,808 

3,246 

2,484 

3,656 

1967-68 


148 

6,299 

6,447 

2,339 

6,820 

1968-69 


179 

6,667 

6,846 

4,083 

4,646 

1969-60 


62 

8,060 

8,112 

2,808 

3,932 

1960-61 


16 

8,110 

8,126 

2,365 

4,887 

1961-62 


68-25 

7,684-76 

7,763 

2686 

4,174 

1962-63 


50 

7,171*25 

7,221*26 

2,234 

5,663 

1963-64 


238-26 

7,192-56 

7,430-82 

1,466 

6,319 


Salt forms an important article of coastal trade. The manu¬ 
facture of salt still gives employment to a large number of people 
on the coast. When the East India Company took over the adminis¬ 
tration of this region in, 1803, they also took over the monopoly 
of salt industry from the Zamindari and exeluded it from the revenue. 
This was laid down in the deed of permanent settlement granted to 
Rani Mangaleswari Natchiar in 1803. 

The internal trade of the District has increased in recent years. 
The development of new industries in the district have very much 
influenced the commodity contents of the trade. The matches 
and fireworks industries of Sivakasi have very much altered th# 
variety and volume of goods exported from this District. Fire 
works of Sivakasi such as sparklers, capes, coloured matches, 
flower-pots, etc., are in demand in all parts of India and they are 
despatched to different parts of the country. The cement factory 
of Thulukhapatti has begun production and cement also will 
be exported from this district in future years. The 
Industrial Estate at Sulakarai near Virudhunagar has some units 
99 - 6‘^^27 
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which are engaged in the production of polythene bags, gem clips 
pins, wire nails, spare parts for rice mills and pump sets. 
Their products also increasingly enter the trade of the District. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928) found that the 
producers-sellers of agricultural produce were exploited to a very 
great extent by middlemen due to the prevalence of ineffective, 
unorganised and uncontrolled system of marketing of agricultural 
produce. They observed that these evils can only be eliminated 
by the establishment of Regulated Markets and suggested that 
Marketing Legislation should be undertaken by all the States in 
India. 

Though there was some form of regulation of markets as early 
as 1897, it gained momentum only after the publication of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The 
Madras State was the forth in the country to enact the Madras 
Commercial Crops Markets Act (Madras Act XX of 1933) in 1933. 
Since the scope of the Act was restricted to commercial crops 
alone, by an amendment to the Act in 1945, the scope of the 
Act was extended further to all crops or products that may 
be notified for the purpose under the Act. 

The Act was enforced in the Tiruppur Municipal Area in the 
Coimbatore District in respect of cotton from 1936 and in 
the South Arcot District in respect of groundnut Trom 1939. 
The outbreak of World War II, hampered further progress and 
extension of this Act to other districts. Later with the 
inauguration of the Five-Year Plans, the importance of regulated 
markets was stressed and the Act was extended gradually to other 
districts of the State. 

At present seven districts in the State are covered under the 
Act. The Ramanathapuram District came under the scope of the 
Act in respect of cotton and groundnut with effect from June 1951. 
It was first administered by a wholy nominated market committee 
called the Ramanathapuram Market Committee. It enforced the 
Act in the District from January 1953. Within a month of its 
starting its activities a writ petition was held by traders in the 
High Court of Madras* They challenged the provisions of the 
Act as unconsitutional and obtained stay of proceedings. During 
July 1953, the judgement was pronounced by the High Court of 
Madras upholding the Act as a valid piece of Legislation. When 
the Committee started again enforcing the Act, many represen¬ 
tations were made to the Government who tried all reconciliatory 
methods to satisfy the demands of the trade to the extent possible. 
But not satisfied with this, the traders in 1954, went on appeal to 
the Supreme Court agianst the judgment of the High Court of 
Madras and obtained stay of proceedings in respect of the petitioners. 
Since the constitutional validity of the Act was challenged and 
since it was pending before the Supreme Court, the Government 
of Madras ordered comprehensive stay of proceedings. 
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In the meanwhile, in view of the opposition prevalent to this 
Act, an Expert Committee was constituted in 1956 to go into the 
working of the Act and suggest remedies. In order to implement 
the recommendations of the Expert Committee, the Madras 
Government enacted in 1959 a new Act called the Madras Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Act 1959 (Madras Act 23 of 1959), to replace the 
Madras Commercial Crops Markets Act, 1933. 

In the meanwhile, the Madras Commercial Crop Act, 1933 
was also held as a valid piece of legislation by the Supreme Court 
in its judgement, dated 6th October 1958. 

The activities of the Ramanathapuram Market Committee 
were served from March 1960. Again the traders of this area 
made many representations to the Government requesting them 
not to permit the opening of any Markets in this area and to 
denotify the area from the purview of this Act. The Government 
turned down their request in respect of denotification but agreed to 
postpone the opening of the Regulated Markets in this District 
until the new Act was enforced. Till then the licencing provision 
and the section relating to the collection of cess alone were 
enforced. 

The Madras Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1959 was en¬ 
forced in the whole State of Madras on and from November 
1962 repealing the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Act, 1933. 
There upon steps were taken to establish Regulated Markets in 
this District, but again on representations from the trade, the 
Government deferred the opening of Markets till April 1963. 
Early in April 1963, again this Market Committee went ahead in 
arranging for the inauguration of Regulated Market at Virudhu- 
nagar to start with. But in the meanwhile, both the Keelapettai 
and Malaipettai Panju Market Sangams at Virudhunagar filed 
writ petition in the High Court of Madras and obtained interim 
stay of proceedings from enforcing all the provisions of the 
Act and from establishing a Market at Virudhunagar. 

The Market Committee took immediate steps to vacate the 
stay. The Court modified the stay orders and restricted the stay 
only to opening of a Market at Virudhunagar till the writ petition 
was disposed off. Early in July 1963, the writ petition was 
dismissed with costs to the Market Committee. Thereupon the 
Market Committee again took steps to open Regulated Market 
in this District. The Markets at Rajapalayam and Virudhunagar 
were inaugurated on 30th July 1963. Facilities for the purchase 
and sale of cotton and groundnut were made available in the 
above markets. Later from October 1963 facilities were also 
provided for the purchase and sale of chillies in both the Markets 
and sugarcane jaggery, jaggery-powder and brown sugar in the 
Rajapalayam Market. The Reflated Markets at Sattur, 
Aruppukkottai and Singampuneri were opened in 1963 and 
those at Paramagudi and Ramanathapuram in 1964. 

99-6—27a 
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Facilities are now offered in all the markets for purchase and 
sale of cotton, groundnut and chillies. In the Rajapalayam 
Market in addition to other goods facilities are also offered for the 
purchase and sale of cane jaggery, jaggery-powder and brown sugar. 

Shandies in the District:—The following table shows the shandies 
held in the District. The shandies are particularly helpful to the 
rural folk for the sale and purchase of their produce, and cattle. 
Generally speaking, foodgrains, vegetables, groceries, tea, textiles 
and cattle are traded in the shandies. 
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16 Palavanur.VVsekly .. Monday .. 21 villages .. 200 Vegetables, groceries, sheep, goabi, 

nsn, etc. 

17. Tiruppuvanom .Weekly .. Tuesday .. 10 villages .. 500 Coeoanu^^^ Foodgrains, grooerk s and 















Tirttvadawai Taluk. 

(K'ftt.h fljnAng AlftTn) ,, ,, Weekly Thuraday .. 20 village* .. 400 Vegetables, grams, cattle and 
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Activities of the State Trading Corporation '.—^The State Trading 
Corporation of India Limited, has no office in the District. They 
distribute the products imported by them through their distri¬ 
butors or agents, who mostly operate from centres outside the Dis¬ 
trict. The Corporation has an agent at Virudhunagar for the 
distribution of betel-nuts which it imports from Ceylon. 

BeteLnuts were imported from Ceylon and other foreign countires 
by private businessmen till 1961. Owing to the difficulties involved in 
foreign exchange, the import by private businessmen was progressi¬ 
vely reduced and handed over to the State Trading Corporation- 
The State Trading Corporation in its turn utilises the companies 
constituted by the established importers, for import and distri¬ 
bution of betel-nuts. One of the companies thus constituted, viz., 
the Regulated Distributors Limited is functioning at Virudhunagar. 
It imports on behalf of the State Trading Corporation and distri¬ 
butes the goods among established importers of Madras, Kerala 
and Mysore States. The annual turnover in betel-nuts is estimated 
around Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs. Apart from this, the State Trading 
Corporation has no other activity in this District. 

Ware-houses '—In the country, attention came to be focussed on 
the importance of warehousing in the context of marketing about 
30 years ago with the publication of the report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture. In 1944, the Reserve Bank of India took the 
first tangible step in recommending to aU State Governments to 
enact legislation for the setting up and supervision of warehouses. 
Even thouglr a few State Governments had passed the requisite 
legislation, no warehouses were, in practice, set up anywhere in the 
country. The Rural Banking Enquiry Committee in 1950 also 
emphasised the importance of storage and warehousing in relation 
to rural credit and rural banking. In the absence, of a 
detailed scheme towards that end, no progress in pursuance of the 
recommendation was made. Again, the Committee of Direction 
on the All-India Rural Credit Survey in their report of 1954 
emphasised the magnitude and urgency of the problem. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Committee of Direc¬ 
tion on the All-India Rural Credit Survey, the Agricultural Produce 
(Development and Warehousing) Corporations Act was passed and 
provision was made for the establishment of—• 

1. National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board; 

2. Central Warehousing Corporation; and 

3. A State Warehousing Corporation in each State. 

The National Co-operative Development and Warehousing 
Board was set up in September 1956, and the Central Warehousing 
Corporation started functioning in July 1957. The State Ware¬ 
housing Corporation in the Madras State came into being between 
July 1957 and August 1958. 
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There are 64 Central Warehouses (77 by the end of the 
Financial year, 1964-65) and 407 State Warehouses in the 
country. So for as the Ramanathapuram District is concerned 
there is one Central Warehouse at Virudhunagar and a State 
Warehouse at Rajapalayam. 

The Central Warehousing Corporation of India runs general 
warehouses in different parts of the country. Of these, four are 
in the Madras State, viz., at Madras, Coimbatore, Kumbakonam 
and Virudhunagar. The Central Warehouse at Virudhunagar 
was established in the year 1961. The commodities stored in 
these warehouses are foodgrains, spices and pulses, i.e., coriander, 
chillies, cardamom, dhall, black-gram and green-gram. 

The procedure adopted in the Warehouse is as follows:—-On 
arrival at the Warehouse, samples are taken from the bags and the 
produce is tested for grading. After the test, the samples are depo¬ 
sited in 3 sealed tiny bags, one bag is handed over to the depositor 
and the other two are kept in the safe custody with the Warehouse 
Officer. At the time of release, if the depositor entertains any 
doubt regarding the produce deposited by him, he is required to 
satisfy himself by a verification with the sample bag available with 
him or with the ones kept with the Warehouse Officer. Bags of the 
same size are used for packing and storage in the Warehouse. Enough 
gunny bags are kept in the Warehouse for sale to the depositor if he 
so requires. Each stock is given an identification number and this 
number is noted on each bag of that particular lot. The bags are 
piled and arranged scientifically and all care necessary is taken for 
the proper preservation of the goods stored. 

The role of the Warehouse in helping the depositor to secure 
financial assistance is also significant. On the security of the receipt 
tendered by the Warehouse Officer, the depositor can secure from 
the State Bank an advance to an extent of 75 per cent of the value 
of goods deposited by him. The Warehouse charges only nominal 
rates for storage. As the charges are very nominal, 
many traders in pulses and plantation crops are making use of the 
Central Warehouse for storing their produces. At present the 
Central Warehouse in the District is located in a rented building. 
The Central Warehousing Corporation has acquired lands for 
construction of a godown of its own at an estimated cost of Rs.lO 
lakhs. 

At Rajapalayam in the District there is the State Warehouse 
set up by the Madras State Warehousing Corporation. It was 
opened during March in 1961, and is the only State Warehouse in 
the District. The Warehouse has completed construction of a 
permanent building with a capacity of 2,000 Tonnes. The com¬ 
modities like cotton, cotton seeds, chillies, paddy, pulses, jaggery, 
etc., are stored in this Warehouse. There is specid facility for the 
storage of cotton. 
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Another important warehouse of this District is that of the 
Ramanathapuram District Co-operative Marketing Society. It 
also enables producers to store their produce in its godowns for 
nominal charges, though the technique of preservation of produces 
against pests adopted here arc not as highly developed as that of 
the Central and State Warehousing Corporation. 

Activities of the Spices Export Promotion Council in the District-^ 
The functions of this Council are to exercise quality control and pre- 
shipment inspection in respect of black pepper, cardamom and 
chillies. Its headquarters is at Ernakulam in the Kerala State. 
It has a sub-office at Virudhunagar in the District besides at other 
places in the country. 

From Virudhunagar, mainly cardamoms are exported. A certain 
amount of chillies are also exported to Colombo. Cardamoms are 
exported to different countries like Saudi Arabia, Russia, America, 
Belgium, etc. During the year 1963, a quantity of 1,99,535 kilo¬ 
grams of cardamoms valued at about Rs. 30 to 35 lakhs and 6.99,050 
kilograms of chillies valued at about Rs. 15-50 lakhs were exported 
to Ceylon from Virudhunagar. In cardamoms, mainly, there are 
2 varieties—One is Allepey Green Cardamoms and the other is 
Coorg Green Cardamoms. Allepey Cardamoms are mainly 
grown in the States of Kerala and Madras, whereas Coorg Green 
Cardamoms are grown in the Mysore State only. The Allepey 
Cardamoms fetch a higher price than the Coorg Cardamoms. 

The Agricultural Marketing Advisor to the Government of 
India through the special staff appointed at various centres undertake 
the work of check-samphng of the lots graded and marked by the 
staff of Spices Export Promotion Council. For the purpose of 
check-sampling, the Officer of the Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection selects upto 2 per cent of the contents from th^e lot 
graded and marked by the Inspecting Officer of the Spices Export 
Promotion Council and draws samples from the lot graded. In 
case, the samples or samples torn from the bags arc found not to 
conform to the specifications of the grade marked, all the bags 
comprising that lot are endorsed to the appropriate grade as indi¬ 
cated by the result of the check-sampling and the sub-packer is re¬ 
quired to change the appropriate trade marks accordingly. 

In respect of chillies, Paramagudi and Ramanathapuram export 
the Gundu variety to Madras market. The Samba (Sannam) 
variety is exported from Sattur, Rajapalayam and Virudhunagar 
mainly to Ceylon via Tuticorin. 

Centres of Wholesale and Retail Trade:- -Virudhunagar, Rajapa¬ 
layam and Karaikkudi are the three chief wholesale trading centres 
in the District. At Virudhunagar, wholesale business is carried on 
largely in black-gram, red-gram, green-gram, bengal-gram, coriander, 
chillies, cotton, groundnut, gingeliy, betel-nut, coffee, cardamom. 
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groundnut oil, gingili oil, ragi, cholam and cambu. Rajapalayam 
transacts wholesale business in cotton, groundnut, beans 
rice, paddy, cocoanut, tamarind, timber and charcoal. At Karaik- 
kudi wholesale business is done mostly in bengal-gram, green-gram, 
beans and foodgrains. 

Virudhunagar is the main trading centre where grains like, 
black gram and red-gram arc imported from North Indian markets. 
On an average, one wagon load of pulses come from up-country 
daily. They are broken into dhalls and supplied to the neigh¬ 
bouring districts and to the Kerala State. As regards local produce, 
except cotton which is consumed within the State, chillies alone is 
the main produce which is exported to almost to all States in the 
country. 

At Sattur and Ramanathapuram wholesale business is done 
largely in chillies. At Paramagudi, there is wholesale trading in 
dried fish. 

Watrap, Aruppukkottai, Kamudi, Tiruppattur, Paramagudi, 
and Ramanathapuram are the main marketing centres in the District. 

Information on Local Trade and Commerce:—The following 
periodicals/bulletins on trade and commerce are published in the 
District. They disseminate trade and commercial intelligence 
and promote trading and commercial activities in the Disrtict, 
and also seek to further the interests of traders and businessmen 
in the District. 

Vaniga Seithi. —This is a periodical issued every Friday from 
Virudhunagar by the Virudhunagar Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry. Besides carrying articles and news of general interest 
to industry and trade, the periodical also gives information on 
local market conditions in the District. 

Weekly Market reports of the Virudhunagar Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 

These weekly market reports (cyclostyled copies) issued from 
Virudhunagar every Friday give the wholesale and retail prices 
of agricultural produce and by-products (paddy, rice, cambu, onions, 
chillies, dhalls, grams, oils, coriander seed and cardamom) 
in the District for every week. 

The Daily Bombay Cotton Rc/mr/:—This daily bulletin issued 
from Virudhunagar gives the latest information relating to the 
cotton trade. 

All India Radio —The District Statistical Officer through his 
Inspector at Virudhunagar transmits everyday by telegrams the 
price trends of important local commodities to the All India Radio. 
The information are broadcasted to the public everyday. The 
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Tahsildars in the District'also collect particulars on prices of paddy 
etc., and submit weekly reports to the Collector. The Collector 
consolidates the particulars and submits a report to the Govern¬ 
ment, every Monday. 

Merchants’ and Consumers’ Associations in the District-. —The 
following are the important merchants’ associations in the 
District:— 

1. Virudhunagar Chamber of Commeroo and Industry, Virudhunagar. 

2. Vijayabharatha Chamber of Coinmorco and Industry, Virudhunagar. 

3. Oil Millers’ Association, Virudhunagar. 

4. Tobacco Merchants’ Association, Virudhunagar. 

6. Bamanathapuram District Cotton Association, Virudhunagar. 

A few other merchants’ associations are found at Karaikkudi 
and other important urban centres. 

Weights and Measures'. —Prior to the introduction of a common 
system of weights and measures, local units varied from place to 
place. The Ramanathapuram Manual gives the following table 
as the one that was in vogue in 1870 ties :— 

Weights. 

Six Queen’s Silver Rvipee Weight .. -. One Pivllam. 

Twenty Pallains .. . ■ • - -. Ono Viss. 

One hundred and twenty Pallams or Six viss .. One Thulam. 

Mbasurb.s of the Capacity oy Grain and LiQrin. 

Ono hundred and thirty-five Queen’s Silver 

Rupee Weight. One Pakka Measure. 

Six Measures . . . - . - • • . . One Marakkal. 

Fifteen Marakkal .. .. .. .. .. Ono Kullain. 

One Measure of Paddy .. .. .. .. One hundred and sixty-nine 

seers (80 tolas a seer). 


The metric system of weights was introduced in the District 
with effect from 1st July 1958 for certain goods and undertakings. 
From 1st October 1960, metric system was introduced in Govern¬ 
ment Departments. The use of metric weights was made com¬ 
pulsory with effect from 1st April 1962 after allowing a transi¬ 
tional period of two years for the continued use of old weights. 
Extension of time for introducing beam scales was granted up to 
April 1963 due to the scarcity of standard beam scales. 

The metric system was introduced in the case of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products with effect from 1st March 1960. The 
use of metric leniar measures was made compulsory in the 
District from 1st October 1962. 

The use of metric capacity measure has been made compulsory 
with effect from 1st April 1963. 
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The following are the new metric units of weights and measures 
introduced in Ramanathapuram District as well as in the remaining 
districts of the Madras State. 


1. Basic Units qt Length. 


Ten milli metres 
Ten centi metres 
Ton deci metres 
Ten metres 
Ten deka metres 
Ten heoto metres 


One cent! metre. 
One deoi metre. 
One metre. 

One deka metre. 
One hecto metre. 
One kilo metre. 



CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

This District, at the south-eastern extreme of the State extendi 
from the Western Ghats to the sea coast. It has 1,388 miles of 
motorable roads and 165 miles of coast line with 3 minor 
ports and a number of fishermen villages on the coast. There 
are also 270 miles of railway line. 

Yet with intense tourist traffic connected with the two places 
of pilgrimage Rameswaram and Dhanushkodi and the regular 
transport for trade purposes for cotton and chilli, the communi¬ 
cation facilities in the district were found to be woe-fuUy 
inadequate. 

Ancient routes:~-The pilgrim traffic associated with the two 
great temples of Rameswaram and Dhanushkodi and a multitude of 
other minor temples, the freight traffic in connection with pearl 
fishing and horse imports at the coastal centres and the movement 
of troops brought about by the frequent engagements among 
Chola, Pandya and Ceylon rulers had a benevolent influence on 
the road development of the District. 

Literature of the Sangam period also refers to the highways 
in existence in the Marava Country. Silapathikaram, describes 
a road from Uraiyur in Chola Country to Madurai cutting across 
the Marava Country. Amir Khusru, the Muslim historian of 
the 14th century also describes a road connecting these two places, 
probably the same road. The road, ran from Tiruchirapalli to 
Madurai connecting Pudukkottai, Thirumayam and Tiruppattur. 
The Ceylonese records which describe the expedition of Lankapura, 
a Ceylonese general against Kuiasekara Pandya in 1170 A.D. 
mention the highway connecting Madurai and Pon-amarawathi ‘ 
via Tiruppattur. It was this route which Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya took while invading the Chola Country. His inscriptions 
are found all along the high road in places like Kandavarayanpatti, 
Velankudi and Pon-amaravathi. MaUk Kafur when he came on 
his plundering raid in 1311 took the same route during his march 
from Tiruchirapalli to Madurai. On his way to Rameswaram, it 
appears he took the present Benares-Rameswaram High Road*. 
Neither the Nayaks nor the Sethupathis took any step to develop 
the roads except with regard to pilgrim traffic. • Vijaya Raghunatha 
Sethupathi (1711-1725) appointed his son-in-law to look after the 
interests of the pilgrims. He collected a small fee from all who crossed 

i This place is identified near Pudukkottai 
S. Kriahnaswamy Ayyangar—South India and her Mohammadan Iitvader— 
1921 , 118 . 

* In fact, the local tradition has it that Rama himself appointed the 8ethn< 
pathi to guard tbo Sethu or the lathumas which once connected Cejlm 
with the mainland and the very word Sethupathi ifl traced to thic event 
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over to Rameswaram and out of the money so acquired he laid 
a road eight miles in length connecting Pamban with Rameswaram. 
But he was executed since he did not get the royal permission for 
this act. Mangammal (1689-1706) the Nayak ruler is said to have 
laid a road from Madurai to Rameswaram^. During the Poligar 
Wars, the British general bewailed the bad condition of roads 
in the District. It was only after control over Zamindari region 
was taken over by the British the communication facilities in 
the District were improved. 

In the field of maritime activity also the District has a long 
history. Tondi and Pasipatnam were among the great ports 
of Coromandel. Tondi was linking Tamilnad with Malaya, 
China and Ceylon. During the Ceylonese invasion of the Pandya 
country, Rajadhiraja, the Chola monarch sent his forces to assist 
Kulasekara, the Pandya King through sea and the forces landed in 
Tondi and Pasipatanam. 

History of Road Development :—Captain Ward refers to some of 
the roads that were in existence in the Ramanathapuram District, 
when the East India Company took over the administration. They 
were mainly used by bullock-carts and horse-drawn carriages 
that were engaged in trade*. All of them were unmetalled and 
during rainy season, they were impassable. 

In the year 1819, the territories under the East India Company 
in the Madras Presidency were divided into three divisions, each 
under the charge of a Civil Engineer for the purpose of improving 
communication facilities. Road Construction in the whole 
Presidency was placed under “The Inspector-General of Civil 
Estimates This arrangement may be considered the nucleus 
of the Maramat Department of the later period. In 1825, the 
whole Department was placed under the Board of Revenue. The 
post of Inspector-General of Civil Estimates was abolished in 1836, 
and a Public Works Engineer-Secretary to the Board of Revenue 
was appointed. There was alround increase of work for the Depart¬ 
ment and in 1838, the Presidency was divided into eight Maramat 
divisions, each under the charge of a Civil Engineering Section. 
First efforts to improve the roads in the District were taken by 
Blackburne, Collector of Madurai (Ramanathapuram and Siva- 
ganga formed part of Madurai District till 1910). He spent 
Rs. 1,23,000 on roads in nine years between 1834 and 1842. Out 
of this sum, Rs. 70,000 was spent on bridges and culverts and 
Rs. 8,000 on gravelling. 

In the year 1845, the main line of roads, then known as the 
Imperial Roads, were transferred to the newly created Trunk Road 
Department. This Department was placed under the Superin¬ 
tendent of Roads. The Civil Engineers, work was restricted to 

* Nelson—Madura Country—1868—Vol. III., Page 219. 

• Captain Ward—Geographical and Statistical Memoir of tho Provino* of 

Madurai and Ilindigul—^Vol. Ill—1817—^Page 17. 
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designing and planning the projects. The actual execution of the 
work was carried on by a separate establishment, 
working under the orders of the Tahsildars, known as the ‘ Revenue 
Maramat’. This department consisted of 12 Superintendents 
of Maramat or Maistries of superior qualification and a number 
of Maistries worked under them. 

The Engineering Department started in 1785 also had juris¬ 
diction over the roads and other means of communications in the 
cantomnent areas. This system remained in force till 1858, when 
the Department was abohshed. 

But all these developments in the Presidency level did not much 
affect the areas now covered by Ramanathapurain District.^ In 
1843, there were only eight High Roads worthwhile for any wheeled 
traffic. They are the following (1) The road from Thanjavur 
to Ramanathapuram connected Kottapatnam, Sundara 
Pandiyapatnam and Tondi with Ramanathapuram. This 
50 mile long road although used by carriages, was very 
inconvenient for travel owing to the heavy sand along the 
sea-coast. (2) The Trichinopoly-Ramanathapuram Road ran 
along Pudukkottai, Sheraganur, Mangalagudi and Rasinga- 
mangalam. This was also a carriage road, but it was in a bad 
condition owing to the frequent interception of paddy fields 
which rendered it impassable during rainy seasons. (3) Another 
road that connected Tiruchirapalli with Ramanathapuram separated 
into two at Tiruppattur, one going via Sivaganga and the other via 
Kalaiyarkoil. Near Chettimattam both the branch roads joined 
the road leading to Ramanathapuram. Though this road was 
good enough for wheeled traffic, much inconvenience was caused 
by the Vaigai river wliich intersected the road at many points. 
(4) The road that connected Madurai and Ramanathapuram ran 
along Manamadurai and Paramagudi. (5) Another road that con¬ 
nected Madurai and Ramanathapuram ran via Avur and Tiruchuli. 
This was one of the best roads in the area at that time owing to the 
high and level surface along which it ran. (6) Another road con¬ 
necting Madurai and Ramanathapuram ran along Tiruchuli and 
Kamudi. This was also a good carriage road- (7) The road 
that connected Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram separated into 
two at Kilaseluvanur, one leading to Rameswaram, the other 
to Ramanathapuram. (8) Another road ran along the sea coast 
connecting Devipatnam and Rameswaram. AH along this road 
there were spacious rest houses for pilgrims. 

There were many other minor roads unfit for wheeled traffic, 
but much used by local traders. There were no metalled road 
in 1848. The cart tracks were sandy, and traffic between the coastal 
areas and towns in the interior was very hazardous. 


*. Manual of the Administration of the Madras Prosidenoy—1885—^Page 306. 
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The three Departments referred to above, the Mararaat Depart¬ 
ment, the Board of Revenue and the Engineering Depart¬ 
ment, shared the work of improving and maintaining the communi¬ 
cations of the Presidency until 1858. In 1850. the Court of Directors, 
realising the need for public works in India appointed a Public 
Works Commission. The Commission after reviewing the 
work of the Maramat Department, the Board of Revenue, 
the Trunk Road Department and the Engineering Department 
submitted its report in 1852. This report brought to the notice 
of the Court of Directors the benefits to be derived by the State 
from the systematic and judicious expenditure of public money 
in the promotion of public works and brought to light many 
abuses in the execution of works. In the light of these facts, the 
Court of Directors set up the Public Works Department in the 
year 1858. A Chief Engineer assisted by several District Engineers 
was put in charge of the Department. But, however, it was felt 
that unless fresh taxation was resorted to, no material improvement 
can be effected in the means of communications. During the 
Geat Revolt of 1857 the Department received meagre grants from 
Imperial Funds to maintain Trunk Roads which were then called 
Imperial Roads. 


In 1866, the District Road Cess Act III was passed. This Act 
imposed a cess not exceeding half an anna in a rupee on the rent 
value of occupied land to form a fund for the construction and 
maintenance of District Roads. 


By these developments, the communication facilities showed some 
improvement in Ramanathapuram District. By 1868 the District 
came to possess seven roads fully or partially metalled. They were 
Madurai to Cuvasakurichi via Nattam, Melur, the roads from 
to Tiruppattur, Sivaganga to Ramanathapuram, Kottambatti to 
Tiruppattur, Manalur to Tondi via Sivaganga, Manamadurai to 
Pamban via Ramanathapuram and the road leading from Madurai 
to Sayalgudi via Ramanathapuram. 


The Local Funds Act of 1871, which repealed the District 
Road Cess Act of 1866, transferred the Road Cess Fund raised 
by the 1866 Act to the Local Fund Boards and 
authorised the local bodies to levy a cess similar to the 
District Road-Cess, but with a maximum of one anna in a 
rupee and to introduce a system of tolls upon roads. Two-thirds 
of the cess and the whole of the tolls were allotted for road develop¬ 
ment. But the Public Works Department continued to execute 
the works financed by these funds. From this period onwards 
the Government began to make regular annual contributions to 
the Local Fund Boards as grants-in-aid. 
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In the year 1879-80, another major step was taken in the 
aeld of communications. In that year the GoTcmment trans¬ 
ferred the work of maintenance and construction of roads from the 
Public Works Department to the Local Fund Boards. These 
Boards then began to employ their own Engineering staff who 
were directly responsible to them. This measure was followed 
by the Local Boards Act of 1884. This Act brought about the 
creation of District and Taluk Boards. But not satisfied with the 
maintenance of roads by the Boards, the Government decided to 
interfere and direct by an executive order that the local bodies 
should not spend less than half of the income from their land cess 
upon roads. But in practice this method proved ineffective. So 
it was withdrawn in the year 1900 and the Government began to 
grant the local bodies 25 per cent of their land cess for the improve¬ 
ment of roads, in addition to the amount allotted to them from 
the Imperial Grant. The Government also began to sanction 
special grants for constructing roads and bridges. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer of the Public Works Department was put in 
charge of the Trunk Roads,and the Collectors were made responsible 
for the maintenance of Second Class Roads. In the year 1930-31, 
the Motor Vehicles Act, which abolished the tolls, was passed. The 
Government paid compensation to the local bodies for the loss 
incurred by themL 

This step greatly benefited the merchants. They found dieaper 
and easier to transport produce by road rather than by rail and 
thus traffic on road increased considerably in the District. 

The roads in Ramanathapurara came to be benefited by the 
activities of Madurai District Board, This Board maintained 
the majority of roads in the Madurai District prior to the constitu¬ 
tion of Ramanathapuram District. The roads were kept in fair 
condition. The Zamindars and Inamdars in the District were 
paying an annual cess of about Rs. 60,000, But the needs of 
the District were not met. Raja Rama Rao, who was appointed 
Deputy Collector of Ramanathapuram Zamindari in 1873, wrote 
the country is sadly wanting in roads, the consequences being 
that cart and foot traffic as well as comrnunications are very much 
interrupted, in some instances Communications were cut off for 
days together during floods and heavy rains in the monsoon”.* 
In addition to the work of the District Board, some works 
were executed out of the money collected from the 

pilgrims and contributions. The road from Pamban to 
Rameswaram which was laid during this period was 

one among them. In 1861 construction work of Tiruchirapalli 


Q.O. No. 2486, Local Administration, dated 16th November 1945—Fagei 

'5-9. 

Kamnad Manual. 
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Madurai Road, Tondi-Timppattur via Devakottai road and the 
Kamudi-Sayalgudi Road, began ; 17 bridges were built on the 

TiruchirapalU-Madurai Road in the same year. A travellers, 
bungalow was built at Pamban*. In the year 1868 the portion 
of ^e Madurai-Travancore Road running across Sattur Taluk 
was metalled*. In the same year the Tondi-Tiruppattur Road 
was constructed. In the year 1869, the road connecting Deva- 
kotai, Tiruppattur and Nattam with Dindigul in Madurai District, 
the road connecting Pamban with Palghat via Ramanathapuram 
and the road connecting Srivilliputtur with Vaipur were declared 
Imperial Roads to be maintained by Imperial Funds’. 

The Government became increasingly conscious of the growing 
need for roads due to the increasing volume of traffic. In 1927, 
the Council of States appointed a Committee to go into the question. 
This Committee pointed out the need for road development to 
facilitate marketing of agricultural produce, for bringing 
the villages closer to towns and for supplementing the railway 
lines by roads, all over the country. In 1933, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment decided to prepare a comprehensive programme to facili¬ 
tate road development. For that purose A. Vipan was appointed as a 
•pecial officer and he submitted his report in 1935. He pointed out 
the inadequacy of funds in the hands of local bodies. In 1935 
the District came to possess 806 miles of road, of which 623 
miles of road was metalled. Seven hundred and ten miles of 
road was motorable. Vipan pointed out that in Ramanathapuram 
District, every 5-98 square miles of area was served by one mile 
of road, which was less than the Presidency average of 4-41 • The 
only trunk road of the District, the 30 miles of the Great Southern 
Trunk Road was maintained by the District Board. 

Vipan drew attention to the lack of communication facilities 
in Mudukulattur and Aruppukkottai taluks. Marketing centres 
like Mudukulattur, Tiruchuli and Partibanur were not well served 
by roads. Mudukulattur Taluk still retains much of the defects 
that Vipan pointed out. During the 1957 communal riots, the 
lack of communication facilities were acutely felt. The poHco 
were not able to reach the trouble spot immediately. As a result 
of this a number of roads were constructed. Aruppukkottai 
Taluk was also not well served by roads. It is a chief centre of 
cotton production. The claims of Mudukulattur Taluk in the 
matter of road development applies to this Taluk also. But 
while Aruppukkottai is served by railways, Mudukulattur is not. 


r Report on the Administration of the Madras Proaidonoy—1861-62, pages 70-77 
1867-1868. Pag* 66. 

•Ibid, 1867-68, page 66. 

■ A. Vipan—Sclieme fo> R*ad Derelopment for Madrai Presidency—19S6. 
p^es 160-165. 
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Vipan also pointed out that there was a definite lack of balance 
in the existing road system. On his recommendation, in 1937, the 
Government created a separate class of roads, called the Important 
Marketing Roads and thereafter began to grant subsidies for 
their maintenance subject to a maximum fixed for each 
district and subject also to the condition that the District 
Board should spend at least an amoum equal to the 
grant from their own funds either on Imporant Marketing 
Roads or on Second Class Roads. After the Second World War, 
the need for better roads was acutely felt. This led to the con¬ 
ference of Chief Engineers at Nagpur (1943). A Special Officer, 
H. R. Dogra, was appointed to review road development in Madras 
and to draw up a Five Year-Post-War Development Plan for the 
construction of new National Highways. Provincial Highways, 
Major District roads and Village Roads, and to suggest repairs^. 
For the execution of this Five-Year Plan, Dogra suggested the 
establishment of a separate department for Highways, and the High¬ 
ways Department was established in 1946. All roads classified 
as National Highways, Provincial Highways and important District 
Roads were taken over by this Department. 

The following are the Trunk Roads that connect Ramanatha- 
puram with other town 

Important town* in 1h* 

Name of Trunk Noute. District connected by the 

trunk route. 

1. Benares-Cape-Comorin Rood (Notional High 1. Virudhunagar. 

Ways No. 7). 2. Sattur. 

2. Madurai-Dhanushkodi Road (National High* 1. Hanamadurai. 

ways No. 40). 2. Faramagudi. 

3. Ramanathapuram. 

3. Manamadurai-Pudukkottai (State High- 1. Hanamadurai. 

way). 2. Sivoganga. 

3. Tiruppattur. 

4 . Madurai.-Tenkasi Road (State Highway) .. 1. Rajapalayam. 

2. Srivilliputtur. 

In Ramanathapuram District, in addition to the Great Southern 
Trunk Road (of which 29-5 miles lay in the District), the Madurai- 
Ramanathapuram Road was also declared a National Highway. 
The full length of that portion of Great Southern Trunk Road 
exclusive of one mile and five furlongs maintained by the 
Virudhunagar Municipality was taken over by the Government. 
T his road had hitherto been maintained by the District Board. 
In addition, 12 roads classified as Important Marketing Roads, 
including the Madurai-Ramanathapuram Road which was declared 

t 0.0. Ma. No. 2486, Local Admioiatiratioo, dated 16tb Novembar 1S4S 
(Report of Dogra). 
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A National Highway were taken oter by the Government.* 
tliey were 


Hoad. 


Ltngth in the 
Dialriei. 



v. 

F. 

1, Madurai-De^ akottai 


82 

0 

8, Madurai-Ramanathapuram (N.H. 49) 


«4 

0 

1. Madurai-Aruppukkottai 


18 

0 

4. Sarugani-Devakottai .. 


9 

6 

6. Sivaganga-Toudi 


42 

0 

6. Ramanathapuram-Kilakkarai.. 


10 

3 

T. XenkaBi to Madurai 


.. 31 

0 

8. Karaikkudi to Pudukkottai .. 


11 

5 

0. Virudhunagar to Aruppukkottai 


10 

8 

10. Sattur-Sivakaai 


10 

3 

11, Tiruppattur-Knnnakkudi 

.. 

.. 8 

0 

19. Haoagiri-Karaikkudi .. .. 

-• 

2 

7 


Total mileage 

., 260 

8 


In the same way, 11 Second Class Roads with a total length of 
176 miles and 6 furlongs were taken over from the local bodies by 
the Government. Out of the total length of 316 miles and 
5 furlongs Second Class Roads, 176 miles and 6 furlongs long 
roads were taken over by the Government* The rest 
were left in the hands of the local bodies. 

By 1950, the District came to possess 1,388 miles of roads which 
included 222 miles of municipal roads. The Post-war Road Develop¬ 
ment Scheme and the Local Development Scheme coincided with 
the Fist Plan period. Under these schemes there was a considerable 
Increase in the mileage of roads during this period. By the end 
of the First Five-Year Plan the mileage increased to 1,562. 
Immediately after the communal riots of 1957, to ensure proper 
movement of Police and Officials, many new roads were constructed. 
By the end of the Second Five-Year Plan the total mileage in the 
District had increased to 1,739. During the First Five Year Plan, 
the National High way was extended from Ramanathapuram to 
Mantapam, 22 miles in length. Once again the Government took 
over from the District Board some roads with total mileage of 
210 miles. In the Second Plan period, 82 miles of District Roads 
and 250 miles of Village Roads were laid. At a cost of Rs. 12 lakhs, 
12 bridges of different sizes were constructed in the District. 
In 1957, the Public Works Department maintained 390 miles of 
black lopped-road, 20 miles of cement concrete road and 252 miles 
of water-bound Macadam roads in the Ramanathapuram District. 
The local bodies in the District maintained 31 miles of black tolled- 
tOAU and 238 miles of water-bound Macadam roads. 


1 G.O.Ms. No. 2486, Looal Administration, dated 16th November 1946 (Beport 
of Dogra). 











At present, Ramanathapuram District is served with a net work 
of roads working out to 0-47 mile per sq. mile of area as against the 
average of 0-53 for the whole State. The road system covers a 
total length of 2,269 miles of roads. Of this, 1,378 miles are under 
Highways Rural Works Department and 891 miles are under 
Panchayat Union and Panchayats. The executive control of improv¬ 
ing and maintaining all the roads is in the hands of the Highways 
Department. Two National Highways and two State Highways 
run through this District. The National Highways 
constitute 119 miles and the State Highways 71 miles. The 
Major District Roads cover 637 miles and the rest are other 
District Roads and Village Roads. 25 miles of road are surfaced 
with C.C. pavement 636 miles are blaek topped, 862 miles 
metalled and the rest are unmetalled. Large sums of 
money are being spent annually by the Government and Panchayat 
Unions to maintain and improve these surfaees. 

Among the different classes of roads. National Highways are 
the important one and they are maintained from the funds allotted 
by the Government of India. The following National Highways 
arc in the Ramanathapuram District: 

(i) B.C.C. Road (N.H- 7) ( Madurai Cape Comorin Section). 

(ii) Madurai-Dhanushkodi Road (N.H. 49 ). 

The length of the B.C.C. road in the Ramanathapuram 
District is 31 miles and the length of Madurai-Dhanushkodi Road is 
86 miles. The centre surface is black topped one. Madurai- 
Dhanushkodi Road connected Madurai Town, a commercial and 
religious centre and also Headquarters of Madurai and Ramanatha¬ 
puram districts and Ramanathapuram Town and extends to Man- 
tapam near the famous pilgrim centre of Rameswaram. The traffic 
intensity on the road is about 2,000 tons a day. The following 
State Highways are in the District:— 

(a) Manamadurai-Tiruppattur Road and {b) Tenkasi-Madurai 
Road. They are Important Inter-District Roads with heavy 
traffic intensity of 1,000 tons and 4,000 tons respectively. To main¬ 
tain me roads m good condition and to carry out origin^ works like 
construction or reconstruction of bridges, the administration of 
this Department is carried out by two Divisional Engineers, one 
having the office at Sivaganga and the other at Sattur, with 
necessary Assistant Engineers, one for each taluk, and an 
Union Engineer for each Panchayat Union. To improve the 
net work of road communication in East Ramanathapuram area, 
several new roads have been formed or existing one improved 
under Security Measure Scheme, with a Special Divisional 
Engineer with headquarters at Kamudi. 

There are several bridges and culverts in the District. Bridges are 
being inspected periodically by the Departmental Officers and repairs 
etc., are being attended to then and there. 



There ure Travellerj Bungalows .-t Ramanathapuram, Tiru- 
vadanai, Tondi, Tiruppattur, Poolankurichi, Mudukulattur, Sayal- 
gudi, Manamadurai, Sivaganga, Sattur, Kariapatty and Palampatty. 
They are well furnished and are very much useful for all touring 
officers and the public. 

Road Construction.—Tht materials for road construction are 
not lacking in the District. The soil consists of black cotton in 
the greater part of the District and gravel in the northern districts. 
Good varieties of granite are available in Sattur, Srivilliputtur and 
the major portions of the Aruppukkottai Taluk. This enable the 
reads le maintain them in a fair condition at a reasonable cost. 
In the south-western part of Sivaganga Taluk a good variety of lime¬ 
stone iso tained and granite is obtained in the extreme south-western 
comer of the same Taluk. Laterite is available in the Paramagudi 
and Tiruppattur taluks and granite is available in portions of 
Tiruppattur Taluk. Ramanathapuram and Tiruvadanai taluks 
lack the proper materials for road construction. But in the coastal 
areas lime stone is obtained. Mudukulattur Taluk has a good 
varietyof lime stone, though in quality it is inferior to the variety 
that is obtained in Sivaganga Taluk. Due to the lead required for 
suitable materials, except Sattur, Srivilliputtur and portions of 
Aruppukkottai the cost of road maintenance ii high *. 


The following Roads are formed during the I Plan period 


Ditumc4. 

M. Toa. 

1 . Road from Kottaipatti to Sivokaai-Kaluguroalai .. .. .. i a 

2. lUantharaikondau Kollankondan Road .. .. .. .. 12 

3. Sattur Srivilliputtur Achamtbavilthan Road. 4 2 

4. Melamadai Palavanathain Road .. .. .. .. 16 0 

6, Samsigapuram Vadakarai Korkanpatti Road .. .. .. .. 6 0 

6. Srivilliputtur Byepass Road .. .. 11 

The following Roads are formed during the II Plan period 

1, Road from QoUapatti to B.C.C. Road .. .. .. .. .. 2 2 

3, Road from Soorankudi to Mettupatti .. .. .. ., 16 

3. Road from Varalotti to Alagianaliur. 2 4 

4. Road from Virudhunagar Byopaas Road . 2 4 

5. Road from Viswanatham to V.R. 18. 11 


Vipan—Op. oit. 
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Modes of Transport on Roads:—In the olden days most of the 
transport on roads was done by the beast. The 
salt traders of Ramanathapuram Coast used donkeys and horses 
to carry the salts inland. Cotton trade was carried on in similar 
way. Carts, single or double-bullocked, were used commonly 
and this practice persists even to-day. Horses were in great demand 
in ancient Tamilnad. All the local chiefs and also the Pandyan 
potentates purchased horses from the Arabs and later from the Portu¬ 
guese. In addition to forming a part of the fighting force, it also 
played a vital part in the movement of troops. The wealthier 
persons used horses and palanquins for personal use. Tiruvudai- 
yar alias Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi (1711—1725), having 
decided to visit Rameswaram temple daily, maintained a constant 
relay of horses between Ramanathapuram and Tonitorai. The 
use of palanquins persisted till very recent times. They were used 
only by the aristocrats. 

There were 85 motor cycles. 31 jeeps, 490 cars, 306 buses, and 
467 trucks in the District up to March 1961.^ In 1956, there 
were 48,822 carts in the District*. 


Ferries. 

1. Rameswaram-Dhanushkodi:—ThQ ferry starts from Rames¬ 
waram boat stand and reaches DhanushkoOi bathing ghat and returns. 
It plies during the months from May to October of each year. The 
to and fro charge per head is Rs. I‘25. 

2. Nagachi-Athangarai :—^The ferry pUes from Nagachi to 
Athangarai. It was maintained by the Ramanathapuram District 
Board, and now it is being continued by Mantapam Panchayat 
Union. No charge is levied for transport of persons. 

3. Kottangudi Ferry :—The ferry service at Kottangudi 
is near 1/4 mile of TiruppuUani—■Sethukkarai Road and connects 
the villages of Panjanthangi, Thinaikulam, Pichanvalasai 
Agasthiartheertham, Koraikulam, Morkkulam Salt Factory, 
Valasainatham, Kanjirankadu and Sengalaneerodai. The ferry 
plies throughout the year. The ferry is 16’ long, 2’ broad and 2* to 
3’ deep. It can carry a maximum of 6 persons at a time during fair 
weather and it is worked by two adult men. 

i?«//H’i 2 ys':“-The District is well served by the Southern 
Railway. There are six lines. They are Madurai-Dhanushkodi, 
Tiruchirapalli Manamadurai, Tiruthuraipoondi-Manamadurai, 
Madurai-Tuticorin via Virudhunagar, Virudhunagar-Tenkasi and 
Virudhunagar-Manamadurai. 


1. Annual Statistical Abstract for Kodrai Statu for 1900-91, Page 84A, 

2. Annual Statistieal Abs^Mct for Hc»dr«« for 1869-40, Pago 861. 
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There are three junctions in the District. They are Virudhunagaf, 
Manamadurai and Karaikkudi. All the lines are of metre gauge (33|). 
The sharpest curve in the southern region of the Southern 
Railway occurs in the Pamban-Rameswaram section where it is 
700 feet. 

All the taluk headquarters except Tiruvadanai, Tiruppattur and 
Mudukulattur and the district headquarters are linked by railway. 
Mudukulattur and Tiruvadanai taluks are not served by railway. 

History of Railway Development :—-In 1872, the Great South 
Indian Railway Company came to possess a line up to Trichinopoly 
from Madras. On 12th March of the same year the Company was 
permitted by the Government of India to extend the line up to 
luticorin. While the works was in progress, the Great South 
Indian Railway Company was amalgamated with Carnatic Rail¬ 
way Company under the title of South Indian Railway Company. 
The portion of the line which cuts across the District was opened on 
1st January 1876. The line which enters Ramanathapuram 
near Vadamalaikurichi and crosses the boundary near NaUi 
was the first railway line that was laid in the District. Next line that 
was laid was the one that connects Madurai with Mantapam. This 
line that touches Manamadurai, was opened to traffic on 1st August 
1902. The length of this line is 89-39 miles. The line was further 
extended upto Rameswaram, a length of 7-04 miles was opened on 
1st September 1906. Another line of 10-64 miles in length 
connecting Rameswaram Road with Dhanushkodi Jetty was opened 
on 10th December 1908. This line was subsequently extended 0 07 
mile to connect the Dhanushkodi point on 1st Dcember 1914. 
A line connecting Mantapam with Pamban —& distance of 3-12 
miles was opened on 1st January 1914. The line that was 
connecting Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai was extended further to 
connect Pudukkottai with Manamadurai on 1st July 1930. By this 
connection Manamadurai attained the status of a junction. On 
13th October 1927 a line of 6-77 miles in length was opened to 
connect Pamban with Rameswaram Road. On 30th June 1927, a 
line of 74-93 miles in length was opened to connect Virudhunagar 
with Tenkasi. This line linked Sivakasi, Srivilliputtur andRaja- 
palayam. By virtue of this line Virudhunagar became a junction.^ 

In 1935, the possibility for laying new railway lines was studied 
by the Government. Vipan, the Special Officer appointed to survey 
the road system in Madras in 1935, has discussed 5 new lines which 
woiild greatly benefit the Ramanathapuram District. Out of these five 
lines one, the Virudhunagar-Aruppukkottai line has been opened in 
1963. Vipan has discussed the possibility of connecting Karaikkudi 
and Devakottai by a new line, covering a distance of 9 miles*. If 
this projected plan is to be executed it will greatly benefit Tiruva¬ 
danai Taluk which at present is not served by railway. The proposal 

Oovenuunt of India, History of Indian Bailvays, 19fi5, Pages 187-100, 

*. Vipan—Op. oit., Pagea 16-17. 
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to link Karaikkudi and Madurai by a new line touching Melur (51 
miles) was not finding favour with the Government. It was that 
the Second Class Road connecting these three places was serving the 
needs of the area sufficiently well. The idea to connect Karaikkudi 
with Arantangi, a distance of 16 miles by a new railway line was 
not favoured by the Railway Board which thought that the road 
system was serving the two places adequately. Another new line 
that was projected was to connect Manamadurai with Tuticorin 
via Maniyachi (69 miles). Three different alignments were 
proposed. They are the following 

(1) A straight route from Manamadurai'to Maniyachi via 
Virasolam and Nagalapuram; 

(2) Another route running close to Abiramam through 
Kamudi, Peruvali and Vilathikulam and 

(3) A third route taking off on the right side of Manamadurai 
and approaching, Tiruchuh within a few miles of it, then making a 
detour at Aruppukkottai to the east and after touching Kamudi 
running south ward panelled to alignment (2) within a few miles 
of it. 

But they were not executed except the Karaikkudi-Arantangi 
line which was opened to traffic in 1952. 

Thiru K. Kamaraj, the former Chief Minister, Government 
of Madras, opened for traffic the Virudhunagar- Aruppukkottai 
Section of Virudhunagar - Manamadurai Railway line on 5th 
September 1963, a length of 14‘08 miles. The construction of the 
Virudhunagar-Manamadurai line was inaugurated by him on 4th 
February 1962. The Aruppukkottai - Manamanurai Section of 
Virudhunagar - Manamadurai line was opened to traffic on 25th 
May, 1964. 

The southern districts of the Peninsula, viz., Ramanathapuram 
and Tirunelveli are fast developing and new industries are springing 
up in ihese areas with consequent increase in transport demands. 
Rice from Thanjavur to Kerala has also to be moved on the Metre 
Gauge System in this area, and there is therefore, heavy pressure on 
the Tiruchirapalli-Madurai-Virudhunagar Section of the Metre 
Gauge. Due to the presence of stiff gradients between Kodaikanal 
Road and Dindigul on the Tiruchirapalli-Virudhunagar route, 
the capacity for movement here is limited, and two trains have got 
to be reformed into three. This is not merely uneconomical but 
leads to the holding up of traffic. Nearly half of the goods which are 
now coming to the south, via., Madurai Junction need not touch 
Madurai at aU, as they are meant for Kerala. The section from 
Tiruchirapalli to Manamadurai is comparatively easy, and at 
present goods trains are diverted from Tiruchirapalli to 
Manamadurai and from thereon to Madurai, There is no 
space for expanding Madurai Junction either. The yard 
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facilities available at Madurai in general and the Marshalling 
Yard facilities in particular have been found totally inadequate 
for the volume of traffic entering this station. The Railway Yard 
is situated very near the heart of the city and there is practically no 
room for expansion. It is situated in the midst of a heavily built- 
up area with big spinning mills, viz., “Madura Mill” on one 
side and the station building on the other, and the city commencing 
almost outside the station building. The Railway yard is sandwitched 
between big industrial area on one side and the city on the other. 
The holding capacity for Madurai Yard is approximately 800 vehicles, 
and taking 50 per cent as working capacity it can handle only 400 
vehicles. At present, the number of vehicles dealt by Madurai 
Yard exceeds the working capacity thereby creating a strain. Due 
to this, the marshalling of trains at Madurai cannot be done in the 
most efficient manner to avoid further shuntings enroute. 

There are two routes from Tiruchirapalli, by which down 
traffic can be moved, viz., via Dindigul and Manamadurai. The 
Manamadurai-Virudhunagar link further accelerated the move¬ 
ment of traffic from Tiruchirapalli direct to Virudhunagar. 

Virudhunagar was therefore an ideal place for erecting a 
Marshalling Yard. From here, it should be easy to sort out traffic 
for Tuticorin and Trivandrum sides. This work will relieve the 
congestion in Madurai Yard, with consequent economy in engine 
and wagon usage, apart from substantial reduction in detention to 
wagons enroute. The doubling of the line between Madurai and 
Virudhunagar was therefore dropped and the Marshalling Yard at 
Virudhunagar at a cost of Rs. 38,37,650 in combination with the 
Manamadurai link was decided upon as a means of solving this 
operational difficulty. 

The proposed marshalhng yard at Virudhunagar was originally 
sanctioned in Railway Board’s sanction No. 60/5 w., R.M. I| of 
29th June 1960 for Rs. 27,28,000 against item No. 268 of Revised 
prehminary works programme for 1958-59. The work was taken 
up for execution during the month of June 1960, after getting the 
various sub-works sanctioned by the competent authorities duly 
drawing out phase working programme in three stages. 

The link between Manamadurai Junction and Virudhunagar 
Junction will enable to byepass Madurai Yard and the advantages of 
the large Marshalling Yard will be all the greater on account of 
this hne. 

Moreover there will be relief on the Tiruchirapalli—Madurai 
Section and full train loads without being split up can run through 
from Tiruchirapalli via this line to further South and Kerala- 
The Marshalling Yard at Virudhunagar was pressed into commis¬ 
sion on 7th January 1963. 
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The doubling of the line between Madurai and Virudhunagar 
was therefore dropped and a Marshalling Yard at a cost of 
Rs. 30 lakhs in combination with the Manamadurai link was 
decided upon as a means of solving this operational difficulty. 
When this line is completed there will be relief on the Tiruchira- 
palli-Madurai Section and full train loads without being split up 
can run through from Tiruchirapalli via this line to further South 
and Kerala. 

The Marshalling Yard includes on traffic side three reception 
lines three despatch lines, eight marshalling lines and one brake, 
van siding and on the mechanical side, two train examiner’s lines, 
one sick brake van siding and a triangle and a siding with all 
necessary accessaries like water column, ash pits, examining pit, 
etc- 


Originally YP and YG Qass engines could not be turned on 
the present 50’ diameter, turn table and the proposed triangle, 
eliminates this difficulty. With this development if a chord line is 
laid from Virudhunagar to Manamadurai, it saves a distance of 13 
miles and also relieves congestion, in Madurai yard. The construc¬ 
tion of this line, in addition to being a very vital link for the transport 
of through traffic to Tirunelveli, Tuticorin and to Kerala, will 
also develop the interior of Ramanathapuram district. With the 
development of Tuticorin Port an era of rapid industrialisation 
in this area has conunenced and it is only in the fitness of thing* 
that the construction of the Virudhunagar-Manamadurai link 
has been progressed so rapidly. 

Aruppukkottai is an important taluk headquarters and the 
opening of this section will be very beneficial to the public of 
this area and to the people of Aruppukkottai in particular. With 
the completion of this length upto Aruppukkottai and Mana¬ 
madurai, most of the major works would have been completed. 
There are six major bridges in this reach between Arupukkottai 
and Manamadurai and they are also practically complete except 
for steel girders which are expected during the course of this year. 
With the receipt of steel girders in time, it is expected that the 
remaining length from i^ppukottai to Manamadurai can also 
be opened early so as to run through goods trains from 
Tiruchirapalli to Virudhunagar on this Chord line. The remain¬ 
ing length between Aruppukottai and Manamadurai will have four 
stations, Puliyuran, TiruchuU and two other stations near Narikudi 
and Kadambankulam. It is interesting to go through the history 
of this line. This line was part of the alignment of the 
Virudhunagar-Manamadurai-Ramanathapuram line which was 
first surveyed in the year 1909. In 1928, the citizens 
of Aruppukkottai went in deputation to the Agent »he 
Ex-South Indian Railway for the construction of this bit. 
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A traffic report then showed the return of 5*76 per cent on a capital 
cost of Rs. 7'51 lakhs. The report was submitted in 1930. On 
that, the Railway Board made the following remarks 

“ The return expected of 5*76 per cent is not one that can 
be considered remunerative at the present moment when money 
has to be raised in the open market at over 6 percent, and apart from 
this, there is very little likelihood of the Government of India being 
able to finance this project in the near future and the Railway Board 
therefore consider that no useful purpose will be served by further 
investigation or further consideration of it for the present.” 

The idea was again revived in 1956, but the proposed survey was 
dropped owing to the shortage of personnel. The survey of this 
line was taken up in January 1962 and completed in May 1962. 
The work had commenced in certain major bridges early in 1962 
and the project costing 2-31 crores was sanctioned in August, 1962. 
The earth work and other bridge works were taken up during 
September 1962. This work was not included in the fist of 
projects to be taken up in the Second Plan. This was not even 
included in the draft of the Third Five-Year Plan. But to-day it is 
a fact a cherished dream-comes true at a cost of Rs. 2*31 crores. 


Coit of the Project 

•• 

.. 

. 

2’31 croroB. 

Number of bridges 


. • 

,. Major 

6 




Minor 

120 

Quantity of earthwork 


.. 

. 400 lakhs eft. 

Quantity of maAOnry 

•• 

.. 

9 lakhs 

eft. 

steel work inyolred 

. . 

. . 

. 300 tons. 


One important feature of this construction has been the readiness 
with which the land owners of this area gave consent for going 
ahead with the work in their land, a fact which considerably- 
expedited the work. The State Government also have been very 
helpful in this matter. 

There are six stations between Virudhunagar and Manamadurai, 
and on the length being opened we have two stations, viz., Mallan- 
ginar and Aruppukkottai. At Aruppukkottai, all modern amenities 
have been provided including water-borne sanitation, upper class 
waiting rooms and a platform shelter. 

The Tiruchirapalli Dhanushkodi line was opened in stages. First 
the Tiruchirapalli-Manamadurai line was opened; on. The" line 
connecting Manamadurai Junction with Mantapam Jwas opened on 
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Ist'September 1902. Pamban on the mainland which was only three 
miles away from Madhavapuram was connected by rail on 1st 
January, 1914. Dhanushkodi at the far east end of the Rameswaram 
was connected by rail on 1st December, 1914. The ferry service 
between Dhanushkodi Point and Talaimanar in Ceylon was 
inaugurated a little earlier on 24th February 1914. Passengers to 
Ceylon who had previously travelled to Tuticorinfor taking their 
boat, now made their journey to Dhanushkodi and took the boat 
from Dhanushkodi pier. 

Areas accessible by 

Rail only. Road only. Rail and Road. Neither. 

(as percentage of total area of the District.) 

17 2 17 1 31-6 34 1 

The intensity of road traffic according to a rough estimate 
based on the number of lorries registered and the average load 
carried by them during the year 1956-57, and the rail traffic in the 
same year both inward and outward, were 150 and 302 thousand 
tons respectively. The percentage of road traffic as per railway 
traffic was 49‘7 ^ 


Co-ordination between the Railway Service and the 

Steamer Service. 

At Mantapam Camp Station the passengers bound for Ceylon 
are examined with regard to the possession of pass-ports, visa, health 
certificates, income-tax exemption certificate and in respect of 
foreigners whether they have stayed for more than 90 days in India. 
Thereafter the passengers are allowed to proceed to Dhanushkodi 
where the custom examination is done. After all these examina¬ 
tions, the passengers are allowed to travel to Ceylon or other parts 
outside India. 

The Southern Railway maintains two steamers, namely, T.S.S. 

Irwin ” and T.S.S. “ Goschen ” for running the ferry service 
between Dhanushkodi (India) and Talaimanar (Ceylon). The 
ferry services are controlled by the Marine Superintendent at Manta¬ 
pam, and the steamers are berthed at Dhanushkodi pier only. The 
headquarters of the Marine Superintendent is Mantapam. The 
distance between Talaimanar and Dhanushkodi is 21 miles. 


1. Teohao-Roonomio Surey of Madras, 19U1 PtgOB 178, 
8 . /8id., Page 167. 

99-6-29 
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Ordinarily the running time is two hours. During storm the trip 
is cancelled. Each steamer is capable of carrying about 500 passen¬ 
gers. The ferry services are run for three days in a week from 
Dhanushkodi, namely, on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays and 
from Talaimanar to Dhanushkodi on Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Sundays. The steamer generally starts from Dhanushkodi pier 
between 16-00 hours to 16-45 hours. The steamer’s departure depends 
upon the arrival of the Madras-Dhanushkodi Boat Mail. The 
arrival of the steamer from Talaimanar depends upon the time of 
the departure at Talaimanar. If the steamer arrives at Dhanushkodi 
at scheduled time, the Boat Mail will connect the steamers. Yearly, 
about 6 lakhs of passengers are travelling between Dhanushkodi 
and Talaimanar. 


Ports. 

From time immemorial the ports of Ramanathapuram coast 
have been well-known to the foreign-traders. Travellers like Ptolemy, 
Abul Fida, Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo have mentioned Tondi 
and Pasipatnam among the great ports of Coromandel. In olden 
days it was known as Cholan-Tondi so as to distinguish it from 
another Tondi on the west-coast known as Cheran-Tondi. In 
Silapadhikaram there is a reference to the huge ships carrying 
different kinds of incense, silk, sandal and camphor about to cast 
anchor in the Tondi port and unload these articles to be presented 
to the Pandyan King. Ptolemy referred Tondi as Tyadis and Abul 
Fida referred Tondi as Thandiyur. Another traveller Dimishqi 
referred to Tondi as Thanda. The unknown author of “the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea ’’ has also referred to Tondi. 

During the Ceylonese invasion of Ramnad country in 1170 A.D. 
the Ceylon General Lankapura Dandanayaka held Tondi for a brief 
period. Tondi had been serving as an exit to Ceylon from earliest 
times. It was also a centre of ship building industry. But now the 
industry has almost vanished. 

At present, Tondi is a very insignificant port in Tiruvadanai Taluk. 
It is open to both coastal and foreign trade. The bay is shallow 
and hence steamers and square rigged vessels anchor at about 
3 to 5 miles from the shore. The limits of the port from the north 
and the south are indicated distinctly by two boundary pillars 
three quarters of a mile to the north and south of the Customs 
and Port Ofiices. The character of the bottom at Tondi port is 
sand and mud. This port had been a first port of entry for 
steamers and sailing craft from Burma till 1940. Since then it has 
lost its significance. There is no passenger traffic and hence there is 
no quarantine regulations. But few of the cargo steamers and 
vessels going to foreign ports are examined by local port Health 
OfBcer who is als<r the Medical OflScer of the locality. 
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There is a kerosene oil light house maintained at the port which 
is visible at a distance of 10 miles. The port is controlled by the 
Port Conservator. There is a committee comprising of the Port 
Conservator, the Customs Collector of Tondi with four other non- 
ofhcial members drawn from among the local merchants, called the 
Landing and Shipping Fees Committee. The staff of the Port Office 
consists of the Port Conservator, and two Assistant Light-house 
keepers-cwm-signallers. There is a second class Meteorological 
Observatory at this port manned by the port staff. In the pre-war 
days timber from Burma was the usual article of import. Now, 
there are coast wise imports such as coconuts from Pamban and 
Adirampatnam; rice, paddy, kerosene oil and other articles from 
Tuticorin or Nagapatnam and tiles from Calicut and Quilon. There 
was once a regular bi-weekly passenger steamer service connecting 
Tondi and Ceylon carrying about 200 people prior to the opening 
of Dhanushkodi-Talaimanar route. Opening of the Railway line 
in the year 1914 from Madurai to Dhanushkodi has affected the trade 
in this port to a considerable extent since then the passenger and 
goods traffic have been completely diverted to this route. Now 
the port is mainly a fishing centre. Small vessels visit now and then. 

Vattanam, formerly a sub-port of Tondi, is situated near Tondi. 
Formerly, when a salt factory used to be there, it was of some 
importance. Now it has lost its importance. Theerthandanatham 
and Pudupatnam which were also serving as sub-ports to Tondi, have 
gone into oblivion. Pasa or Pasipatnam, another old port, was 
once a thriving centre of trade along with Tondi. 

Devipatnam is only next to Tondi in importance. This port is 
situatednearly midway between Toni and Pamban. Ramanathapuram 
which is situated 10 miles south-west of Devipatnam, is the nearest 
Railway Station. The trade now carried on in this port is insignifi¬ 
cant and only sailing vessels call at this port. To the north there is a 
point called Kam Mondel which extends about fj miles sea 
wards. It is only beyond this point that loaded vessels can safely 
pass as the depth of the water is only 2\ to 3 fathoms. This port 
is also a place of pilgrimage and is known as Nava Pashanam 
which means nine planets. This name is derived from the nine 
stones in the sea that lie close to the shore which are said to repr¬ 
esent the nine planets. 

The port was closed to foreign trade in 1923 and is now open to 
coastal trade only. It carries on trade with the ports in the northern 
side up to Madras and with Tuticorin on the south-west. The 
chief articles of import are paddy and rice from Tondi, Adirampat 
nam, Ammapatnam, Kottaipatnam and Nagapatnam, wood 
and timber from Tondi and coral stone from Rameswaram. Gingili 
oil and other articles are exported to Ammapatnam; chunk shells 
to Adirampatnam, Madras and Tuticorin; woven palm-leaves 
(Keethu) to Tondi; earthern ware, straw and paddy to Rameswaram. 

&Q-€~29.« 
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There is a custom house in this port. There is a chatram here, 
which is owned by the Raja of Ramanathapuram. 
This is unfurnished and no rent is charged. This port is connec¬ 
ted with Ramanathapuram by a bus service. 

Pamban. 

Pamban is an important port situated on the south-western corner 
of Rameswaram Island opposite to the mainland from which it is 
separated by the Pamban Strait which connects the Palk Strait on 
the north with the Gulf of Manar on the south. This port gives a well 
protected anchorage for large native crafts during the monsoons. 
Vessels usually anchor on the southern side of the reef during the 
north-east monsoon and on the northern side during the south-west 
monsoon. The sea is shallow and rocky in places and therefore the 
vessels entering the port have to anchor about a mile from the shore. 
On the southern side, the island of Kurusadi protects the anchorage 
off the Kundugal point and the vessels can lie up here for repairs. 
The ship-way which was constructed by the South Indian Railway 
Company at this point and which is large enough to take their 
turbine steamers used in the daily service between Dhanushkodi 
and Talaimanar was abandoned and a new dry-dock has been 
constructed by the South Indian Railway Company in the Gulf 
of Manar at Mantapam in July 1930. 

The Strait is 1^ miles wide at the narrowest point between 
Pamban and Mantapam. A channel with a breadth of 200 feet has 
been dredged in the Strait. It docs not silt up rapidly owing to 
the rocky nature of its bed, but occasionally a dredger is requisitioned 
from Tuticorin. Sailing vessels and steamers of 1,000 tons gross- 
weight can pass throught the channel. At present, sailing vessels only 
pass through the channel, from ports on the east to ports on the west 
and vice versa thus avoiding the necessity of rounding Ceylon. 

Previously there were nine wharves and jetties both Government 
owned and private, scattered over the Island. But subsequiently this 
number has been reduced to six. Access from one to the other is not 
easy owing to the intervening stretch of sea and the channel and 
to the distance between wharves extending to nearly three miles. 
In addition to the wharves and jetties, there are two sub-ports also 
which are used for the shipment and landing of coast-wise goods. 
Shipment of firewood is allowed at Pallimatam on the west, Thanga- 
chchimatam on the east and Seeniappa Pallivasal on the south-west. 

There is a light house as well as Meteorological Station to the 
north-east of the Custom-House under the control of the Port 
Department. The light is exhibited at an elevation of 94 feet from a 
white masonry tower 67 feet in height on a sandy hill on the north¬ 
western point of Rameswaram Island. It is an automatic light 
and is visible about 14 miles in all directions. 
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Prior to the opening of the Indo-Ceylon railway line all the 
Indo-Ceylon trade was concentrated in this port. The main items 
of export from this small port are turtles and coral stones which 
are exported to Jaffna and Colombo respectively. After the introdu¬ 
ction of the ferry service from Dhanushkodi this port has gone 
down in importance. Coconuts and palmyra products are the main 
items of import. 

Previously, cargo as well as passengers from the ports in Ceylon 
were brought by steamers and sailing vessels direct to Pamban. 
Thus before the opening of the Indo-Ceylon railway line, this port 
was a very busy one and a considerable amount of import and export 
duty was collected. The opening of the Indo-Ceylon communica¬ 
tion has diminished the significance of the port. 

Thus the year 1914 formed a landmark in the history of Pamban. 
Pilgrims who travelled to and from Rameswaram by boat from 
Mantapam before the opening of the railway line between 
Dhanushkodi and Mantapam, now go by train. The distance 
between Rameswaram and Mantapam bathing ghat is only 
15 miles. Boats are allowed to take pilgrims from Rameswaram to 
Dhanushkodi bathing ghat under special permit for six months 
from April to October, each year since 1918. During the north¬ 
east monsoon the boats cannot ply owing to the rough sea. 

Opening of the Railway line from Madurai to Mantapam 
has affected the trade in the port to a great extent. In the year 1914, 
the South Indian Railway Company extended the Railway line up to 
Dhanushkodi by the construction of a viaduct over the reef between 
Mantapam and Pamban with a Cantilever-Scherzer bridge over the 
Pamban channel giving a clear 200 feet passage to let craft through 
and opened the steamer service between Dhanushkodi and Talai- 
manar. This extension was opened to passenger traffic in January 
1914 and to goods traffic on the 14th September 1914. Since then 
the passenger and goods traffic from Ceylon ports have been entirely 
diverted to that route. The boats at Pamban are merely engaged 
in taking coral stones, firewood, coconuts, rice, etc., from and to 
Tuticorin and other ports. 

Rameswaram Island on which Pamban, is situated was once a 
part of the main land. In the year 1480 A D., a violent storm 
breached the isthmus and that subsequent storms rendered the 
breach permanent resulting in the formation of Rameswaram Island. 

Pamban Channel '.—It is an artificial channel affording means of 
communication between India and Ceylon. The main pass consists 
of a cutting through sand-stone rock and dredging through a horse¬ 
shoe sand bank on the Gulf of Manar side of it. The passage 
was formerly impassable for ships as there were obstructions by two 
paralle ridges of rock about 140 yards apart. The more northerly 
of these ridges was the higher of the two and used to appear above 
water at high tide. The space in between was occupied by a confused 
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mass of rocks lying for the most part parallel to the ridges and in 
horizontal strata. A survey of the passage began in 1822, and 
experiment in blasting and removing the rocks were undertaken 
In 1828. The first scientific marine survey was conducted in 
1837. The charts made on this occasion still remain as the standard 
authority. Operations for deepening and widening the channel 
commenced in 1838. By 1844 the channel had been deepened to 8 feet 
of water at low spring tides and two men of war were able to pass 
through. In 1854 the uniform depth was lOJ feet and the passage 
was navigable for keeled vessels of 200 tons. The channel cannot 
be extended further due to the shallow character of neighbouring 
coast. Blasting and dredging operations have since been carried on 
regularly and the main channel through the larger roofs of rocks 
has been carried down to minimum depth of 14 feet. Its length 
is 4,232 feet and its width is 80 feet. 

Pamban Viaduct :—The question of opening a rail communica¬ 
tion between India and Ceylon was under consideration as early 
as 1876. In 1910 sanction was given to the proposal for bridging 
the Pamban Pass. Several schemes were considered, but in 1912 
it was finally decided to build a viaduct with Scherzer lift bridge 
over the Palk Strait to provide a ferry service between Dhanushkodi 
on the Rameswaram Island and Talaimanar on the Manar Island, 
near Ceylon. The Pamban Viaduct is built on the line of sand¬ 
stone reef over 6,740 feet long which connects the mainland and 
island of Rameswaram at Pamban. The reef has an average depth 
of 6 or 7 feet of water over it. At the Pamban end of the reef, a 
channel was cut in 1837 by the Royal Engineers to permit the 
passage of coasting vessels with draft limited to 12 feet. The 
approach through the northern entrance is marked by a buoy 
from which the light house bears about seven cables distance east 
of south. At Pamban, the sea level is affected more by winds than 
by tide. 

The Pamban Viaduct is 6,740 feet long and consists of 145 
spans of 40 feet sheet girders with a clearance of 214 feet leaf Scherzer 
rolling lift bridge spanning the Pamban Pass. All the stone and 
concrete metal used for the bridge were brought by rail from a 
quarry 170 miles away. Sand for building purpose, not being pro¬ 
curable locally, was railed from a place 70 miles away. Work was 
begun in June, 1911 and the last pier was completed in May, 1913. 
During this period work had to be closed down for about six months 
owing to the storms and rough weather experienced during the 
north-east monsoon. Thus exclusive of the Scherzer bridge the 
Viaduct wasbuilt in 18 months. 

Four thousand tons of cement, 1,36,000 cubic feet of clay, 
18,000 cubic feet of crushed metal, 1,03,000 cubic feet of sand, 80,000 
cubic, feet of boulders and 2,600 tons of steel w'ork were among the 
materials used in the construction of the Viaduct. The Scherzer 
bridge was l)cgun in July 1913 and completed by December of the 
same year. 
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Scherzer Bridj^e-Pamban Viaduct:—The Viaduct is constructed 
over the Palk Strait to join the mainland and the Island for the passage 
of trains. Through the Strait, small coasting steamers and merchant 
vessels are allowed to pass. At the spot, a bridge of 214 feet long 
has been constructed that has two leaves which are lifted for the 
passage of vessels and lowered for the passage of trains. This is 
the Scherzer Rolling-Lift Bridge. Normally, it is lowered for the 
passage of trains and is only opened whenever required for the 
passage of vessels through the Straits. For the passage of trains, it 
must be proved that the lifting portion is set in its normal position, 
to ensure which, safety arrangements which are described here¬ 
under are provided: 

The lifting of the bridge has to be controlled effectively. Lifting 
is done by means of winches on each side of the lifting span. The 
winch is normally locked by means of a mechanical lever in the 
operation cabin. This lever is controlled electrically by another 
lever called the King Lever provided in a three lever frame. The 
other two levers are for operating the up and down signals. The 
mechanical interlocking between the levers is such that when 
any one is reverted the other two are locked. 

The King Lever has three po.sitions, normal, middle and reverse. 
The lever has an electrical lock which should be energised for 
operating the lever. The King Lever controls the Token Block 
Instruments on either side at Pamban and Mantapara, which is a 
Block Section. In the normal position of the King I.ever the Block 
Line is through. Conversely, the King Lever is controlled by the 
Block Instruments. 

The Port Officer, Pamban, is the authority for the passage of 
vessels, who will requisition the Operator for lifting the bridge 
through telephone communication between him and the Operator. 
The Bridge Operator, on receipt of information will communicate 
with Pamban and Mantapam. The station masters at either end 
will accord permission if there are no trains to pass. On receipt of 
the permission, the Operator will bring the King Lever to the mid¬ 
position when the station masters will give a prolonged beat on 
their respective Block Instrument. The mid-position of the King 
Lever cuts off the Block Line and communication on either side of 
the respective polarised relays in the cabin. The polarised 
relay circuit is closed by the prolonged beat, which is necessary 
iO give time for the Operator to move the King Lever from mid to 
reverse position difflecting the needle to the right. Local contact 
in the relay, close the lock circuit which when energised, releases the 
King Lever so that it can be brought to the reverse position, thus 
disconnecting the above mentioned circuits. The position of the 
King Lever releases the Mechanical Lever which in turn releases the 
winch lock, thus enabling the bridge leaves to be lifted up. After 
the passage of the vessel, the bridge leaves are lowered down and 
brought to normal position for the passage of train. 
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Here another assurance is necessary, viz., that the leaves are 
brought home and locked for the safe passing of trains. 

To achieve this there are two equipments, one on the nose end 
of the bridge, at the place where the two leaves are brought together, 
and the other at the heel end of the leaf of Pamban side. These two 
contacts when brought home which will only be when the leaves are 
set in proper and safe position, close the lock circuit of the King 
Lever, thus enabling the same to be brought from mid to the normal 
position, which in turn locks the Mechanical Lever and the winch, 
thus preventing the leaves being disturbed'. 

The King Lever is free from normal to middle and from reverse 
to middle position. When the section, Pamban-Mantapam is 
blocked for a train, the prolonged beat on the respective Block 
Instruments will not close the lock circuit of the King Lever thus 
preventing the operation of the bridge while a train is in the section. 

Dried fish, firewood, coconuts, coral stones and chunam 
are the local products of Pamban. Paddy and rice arc imported 
from Tuticorin. 

There are four islands attached to this port, they are Shingle, 
Kurusadai, Palli and Manali islands. Dried fish and coconuts are 
shipped from Manali island, which lies miles south of 
Pamban. There is a Government Fisheries Office at Kurusadai. 

Rameswaram, a great pilgrim centre for the Hindus, serves also 
as a sub-port to Pamban. The constant arrival of pilgrims, the 
trade in rice, coral, timber, coconut, collection of coral stones and 
chanks and the Pamba.i Viaduct all go to make this small port, an 
important one. 

The marine sand-stones thatexist as a fringe to the coast on both 
sides of Ramanathapuram Peninsula and to Rameswaram Island, 
beyond the Pamban channel, are said to constitute the ridge which 
under the name Adam’s Bridge divides Palk’s Bay from the Gulf of 
Manar and stretches to the sea. A coral reef high and dry on 
Rameswaram proves a comparatively recent upheavel of the Coast. 
Bruce Foote, the archaeologist, believes that Ceylon was thus 
connected with the mainland “ in times late enough to come within the 
perview of tradition ”. The rupture of communications has 
been less due to subsistance than to the breaching of the causeway 
by the waves. The last breach which created the Pamban channel 
is a historical event, which took place in 1480A.D.h And thus 
Dhanushkodi has come to be the stepping board to Ceylon. 

Dhanushkodi, a sub-port of Nagapatnam, is situated in the 
eastern top of the Rameswaram Island, and is nearly 18 miles from 
the Port of Pamban and about 12 miles from the town of 


l, Logan A.O,—Old Chipped Stone of India, 1906, pagei 17-18, 
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Ramcswaram*. The new Indo-Ceylon railway route was opened for 
passenger traffic on February 24th, 1914, after the construction of a 
suspense bridge between Pamban and Mantapam, over a distance 
of nearly H miles. Since then in addition to the passenger traffic, 
most of the Indo-Ceylon trade that was carried on by ports like 
Pamban and Tuticorin have been diverted to this route. The port 
handles about 1,100 tons cargo per year. 

Extending from the south-eastern strip of Rameswaram towards 
Manar Island in Ceylon is Adam’s Bridge, a narrow bridge of sand 
and rocks mostly dry with intricate channels in which the average 
depths varies between three and four feet. During the south-west 
monsoon, the southern coast of Rameswaram Island for a length of 
approximately 3 miles from lands end is exposed to violent swells 
from the Indian Ocean. Waves approach this stretch from about 
west-south-west. Breakers attain usual heights of about 6 feet. This 
obligue waves and the continuous monsoon winds on the shore 
cause erosion along this stretch of the coast at a rapid rate. Already, 
several houses, temples and often property on the coast have been 
lost to the sea. The net erosion is stated to be about 50 feet per 
annum. There is a strong current of about 4 knots towards the 
north over Adam’s Bridge past lands end during the period of south¬ 
west monsoon. 

There is a pier at the northern side of the port in the Gulf of 
Manar. The ferry boats anchor at the pier. The southern 
Railway trains run on the pier thus affording facilities for the 
passengers from the trains to board the ferry conveniently. There 
was another pier at the southern side of the port, over Palk Strait 
which has been abandoned. Owing to the existence of the reef 
“ the Devil’s point ” off the north-east corner of the island, naviga¬ 
tion of sailing vessels require very great caution. This port 
does not possess any light house. 

Dhanushkodi forms a terminus of the Southern Railway. A 
regular ferry steamer service connects the trains with the Port of 
Talaimanar in Ceylon. The Indo-Ceylon Boat Mail connects 
Dhanushkodi with Madras and the Ceylon Government Railway 
connects Talaimanar with Colombo City. The ferry steamers 
take about 2 hours to cross the sea between Talaimanar and 
Dhanushkodi. As the gate way from India to Ceylon, this port is very 
important. There is very little coast-wise trade in this port ; 
the trade is mostly with Ceylon. The chief articles of foreign imports 
are arecanuts, sugar, coconuts, machinery, tea, raw hides and skins, 
spices, empty jute gunny bags and oil seeds. The bulk of the export 
trade consists of rice, onion, cotton piece goods, salted fish, tea, 
coffee, oil cakes, bones and bone meal, vegetables and fish manure. 


1. Report on the Minor' Porte'of India and Development works at each port 
under the First and Second Five-year Flan. 
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Kilakkarai Is another port situated in the Gulf of Manar between 
Pamban and Tuticorin. It is about 11 miles from Ramanathapuram. 
About 75 years ago, this port was a flourishing one, but began to 
decline in importance after the opening of the railway line to 
Tuticorin. The Madurai-Pamban Railway line and its subsequent 
extension to Dhanushkodi also adversely affected this port. 
Formerly almost all articles for Ramanathapuram and the adjacent 
areas were shipped to Kilakkarai. But now they are brought by rail 
to Ramanathapuram and as a result trade has diminished to a 
great extent in this port. 

Traders from the Middle East countries assembled in this port 
from very early times. Horses were imported from Arabia. Since 
the climate here was not conducive to the breeding of these animals, 
they were usually imported in large numbers even by the Pandya 
Kings. Many Arabs settled down here. When Malik Kafur came to 
Rameswaram on his raid in 1311A.D., he found a number of Arab 
settlement here. Even now, Kilakkarai is predominantly Muslim in 
population and there are a few very old mosques here. 

At present, the port carries on very little foreign trade which is 
exclusively with Jaffna, Kaits,Talaimannar, Nagambo and Colombo. 
Chanks are imported from Kaits and are exported to Calcutta and 
Dacca for the manufacture of chank bangles. The bulk of export 
trade to foreign countries consits of Soap-sand or Fuller’s Earth. 
Soap-sand brought from Sivaganga in carts and from here they are 
shipped to Colombo direct or via Tuticorin. Coastal trade is 
mainly carried on with Tuticorin. The chief articles of coast wise 
import are rice, paddy, cotton-seeds, and grains of all sorts. The 
chief articles of export are fire wood, chank, chank beeds, palmyra 
fibres, soap-sand and coconut. Firewood is exported in large 
quantities ftom this port to Tuticorin and the trade is carried on 
throughout the year. Chanks are also exported to Bombay via 
Tuticorin. Palmyra fibres are collected from villages in the 
coastal area and shipped to Tuticorin. 

In this port, there is no light house or light of any kind. The sea 
is always calm and affords a seife anchorage to vessels calling at the 
port. There are islands to a few miles south of the port which 
act as break-waters. The sea is shallow, but there is a channel about 
2 miles wide, starting from Valinokkam point, 13 miles south-west, 
running between the shore and the islands as far as Pamban, a 
distance of 43 miles. This is called Kilakkarai channel. All vessels 
of 3 feet draught and above are in charge of pilots,when saihng to and 
from Pamban. Buses connect Kilakkarai with Ramanathapuram. 
There is only one sub-port, that is Muthupettai, which is situated 
13 miles from the port. There is very little landing and shipping at 
this sub-port. 

Sethusamudram Pro/ect;—The object of the Sethusamudram 
Project is to cut a Channel across Adam’s Bridge to connect 
the Gulf of Manar with the Palk Bay in order to shorten and 
improve the sea route between the west and the east coasts of 
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India. Through this cannel, ships up to 30' draft can navigate 
with safety and avoid going in a round about route around and 
South of Ceylon, which is vulnerable to adverse weather condi¬ 
tions. It reduces the distance from off cape comorin (a common 
point) for all traffic from the west to Madras, Visakhapatnam 
and Calcutta by 353, 295 and 259 nautical miles respectively. It. 
has been found from the reports submitted by Thiru C V. Venkates 
waran, consultant, appointedtby the Government of India and 
Thiru R. Natarajan, I.A.S., Project Officer, Sethusamudram 
Project, that the Sethusamudram Project is economically 
viable and technically feasible. Out of the several 
alignments considered the Mantapam alignment and 
the Rameswaram alignment were found to be feasible. Of these 
two alignments, Rameswaram alignment is shorter and cheaper 
than the Mantapam alignment (the estimated cost of which are 
Rs. 55-60 crores and 37-50 crores respectively). Hence the Rames¬ 
waram alignment has been preferred in the reports. It is expected 
that a net revenue of Rs. 162 lakhs would be derived within a 
year or two after the opening of the canal, mostly in foreign 
exchange. 

Uchchipuli Aerodrome:--There is one aerodrome at Uchchipuli, 
Ramanathapuram Taluk which is now in disuse. The particulars 
of this aerodrome are given below;— 

It is situated three miles West of Uchchipuli on the Ramanatha- 
puram-Mantapam motorable road. There is no fuelling facili¬ 
ties at this aerodrome. It is a fair weather circular air field of 732 M. 
(2,400 feet). Its co-ordinates are 0919 N.7858 E. Its elevation is 
4 M (14 feet) AMSL. This air field was laid in about the year 1937 
and it was mostly used during war time. It is said that no plane 
landed on it after the war. The excess extent of the air field has been 
leased out for cultivation under the Grow More Food Campaign. 

Rest-Houses and other travel facilities: —The early pilgrim 
route to Rameswaram passed through Ramanathapuram. 
Choultries and rest houses were constructed under the auspices 
of nobles and kings for the convenience ol the pilgrims. They 
considered it as an act of piety to build and endow a chatram 
( as the choultries are referred to in vernacular). At Rameswaram 
itself, there are numerous chatrams built and endowed by nobles and 
by the Sethupathis. Probably, they built the chatrams to commem¬ 
orate their pilgrimage to Dhanushkodi. It seems that they also had 
the notion that some such act of charity should be done in their 
names at Rameswaram or on the roads leading there to. Many of 
these chatrams are now under the management of the founders’ 
heirs or their agents. 

These chatrams v/ere built with the chief object of feeding the 
pilgrims coming to Rameswaram from all parts of India. Before 
the opening of the South Indian Railway, the pilgrims from northern 
parts travelled through the road from the Thanjavur District passing 
hrough Kottapatnam, Veerasangilimadam, Uppoor, Devipatnam, 


1, The Goveronient of Tamil Nadu Tamil Aresu, 1st August 1»71,P—18. 
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Attangarai, etc. Those from the south used to take the route from 
Tirunelveli District through Kadu^santhai, Sikkil, Alagamu and 
Ramanathapuram. And the pilgrims from the west took the road 
along Vaigai via Paramagudi, Pogalore and Ramanathapuram. 
After the railway line was opened, the nun’.jer of pilgrims enor¬ 
mously increased. Now,all the pilgrims use the railway, except those 
who come in private vehicles or who come from nearer places. 

To meet the sudden rise in the number of pilgrims the scale of 
charities in the chairams also went up. New chatrams sprang up 
along the Madurai-Pamban road. Cooked as well as raw rice are 
served there. To meet the additional expenses incurred in these 
chatrams, the income of the chatrams in less frequented roads was 
utilised. 


Posts And Telegraphs 

Before 1795, when the kingdom of Ramanathapuram was in 
the hands of Sethupathis, there was no postal system worth men¬ 
tioning. They and the nobles, employed private messengers who 
travelled on horses. Robert Clive of the East India Company 
had introduced a postal system to operate in the Company’s 
territory in 1766. When the Ramanathapuram kingdom passed 
under British control, it was extended to Ramanathapuram also. 
According to this system the zamindars or the land lords along the 
various routes were held responsible for this service. A deduc¬ 
tion was made in their rents in proportion to the number of 
runners supplied. The zamindar and other land lords were held 
responsible for local posts between police stations and head quar¬ 
ters. Collectors were responsible for post offices and mail lines 
within the limits of their own jurisdiction. Travellers bungalows 
on various routes were also under the post office. 


On July 24th 1837, the Government assumed the exclusive 
right to convey letters for hire in the territories of the East India 
Company. Inside the Ramanathapuram Zamin, the work was 
cariicd on by runners employed by the zamindars on behalf of the 
East India Company. A few Government post offices were also 
established inside the Zamin. The land holders had to pay a cess 
to maintain the local postal system. Out of the Act of 1837, there 
grew a dual system of posts, the Imperial Post, which controlled 
all the main routes and large offices, and the District Post which 
was entirely local and controlled the rural services in each district. 
The system that was in the Zamindars of Ramanathapuram and 
Sivaganga was thus the District Post. To begin with, it was 
maintained primarily for the conveyance of official correspodence 
but subsequently it was also made available for private corres¬ 
pondence. 



But the system had numerous lacunae in it. There was no 
co-ordinate head to control the department. The dawks consisted 
of a few main lines of runners connecting the principal towns in 
the District with the headquarters. A small fee was paid as 
postage with the letter to be delivered at the ’^ost Office. The 
Postman delivered the letters and brought back the signatures 
of the addressees in the list. The addresses on all articles and 
letters passing through the Post Office were also recorded the 
postage was paid in cash and it varied according to the distance. 

In the year 1854, uniform postage rates irrespective of dis¬ 
tance and printed postages were introduced. All the Post 
Offices in India were placed under a Director General. District 
Post continued to operate. It had its own funds. Where there 
was no regular post office, the District Post set up its office and 
levied a surcharge in addition to the postage paid to the regular 
post. The Collector of the district was authorised to utilise the 
money accrued from the District Post for the improvement of the 
same. The District Offices were connected with Taluk Offices 
housed in the taluk head quarters. Between these offices post 
was carried by District Post Office peons. The delivery into out 
lying villages were carried on by a system known as Rural 
Delivery. This establishment consisted of a staff of travelling 
peons, whose beats were so arranged that they had to visit each 
village in the taluk once, twice or thrice a week or daily, accord¬ 
ing to the importance of the village, its accessibility and funds. 
Th^e Revenue Department controlled the District Post. In 1876, 
Post Cards were introduced. The system of postal insurance was 
introduced in 1878 and that of value payable articles in 1877. 
Money Orders were introduced in T880 and Postal Sax ing in 1882. 

By the end of the 19th Century Ramanathapuram Zamindari 
came to have 28 Post Offices. Ramanathapuram and Paramakudi 
had Telegraph Offices also. By this time the Government had 
taken over every Postal Service from the hands of the zamindars 
and the Zamindari Postal System was abolished. 

In the year 1878, the Imperial Telegraph was functioning in the 
above mentioned two places. Prior to the advent of the Telegraph 
Offices, the Railway was accepting telegrams; but the charge varied 
from place to place and it was in 1868 that it was made uniform. 

In 1963, there were 601 Post Offices serving an average area of 
7-03 square miles and each catered to the needs of 3,378 persons in 
average. The total number of Telegraph Offices was 71, serving an 
average area of 59-50 square miles for an average of 28,321 persons. 
There were 19 telephone exchanges and 51 pubhc call offices to cater 
to the needs of the District. At Rameswaram, Virudhunagar and 
Rajapalayam, Hindi Telegraph facilities are available. 
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Ramanathapuram Postal Division, which formed part of the 
former Madurai Division was bifurcated with effect from February 
1956 and was functioning as an independent Postal Division from that 
date. The Division was almost co-terminus with the Ramanatha¬ 
puram Revenue District except that four offices of Tirunelveli 
District, one of Thanjavur District and one of Madurai District were 
in this Division and one Extra Departmental S.O. and eight branch 
offices situated in this District Were in Pudukkottai Postal Division. 

The headquarters of the Division was at Madurai immediately 
after bifurcation and it was shifted to Ramanathapuram in August 
1956. The division was upgraded into a Class I Division with effect 
from 18th June 1958 and Was in charge of a Class I-I.P.S. Officer, 
designated as Senior Superintendent of Post Offices. 

He Was assisted by an Assistant Superintendent of Post Offices in 
the administrative control of the Division. The Division was further 
sub-divided into, six smaller units, called sub-divisions each in 
charge of an Inspector of Post Offices with headquarters at Rama¬ 
nathapuram, Mudukulattur, Sivaganga, Karaikkudi, Virudhunagar 
and Sivakasi. 

A Head Post Office is the centre of an accounting unit with a 
member of Sub and Branch Post Offices under it. There are three 
Head Post Offices in this Division. Ihe Head Post Office at 
Ramanathapuram, is a very old one and was formed in the year 
1917. The Head Post Office at Virudhunagar was formed on 1st 
July 1962, and the one at Karaikkudi wai formed on 1st October 
1962. 

Postal Divisions in the Ramanathapuram District^ :—In 1970 
the Ramanathapuram District was divided into two divisions viz., 
Ramanathapuram Postal Division and Virudhunagar Postal 
Division. As on November 1, 1971, the total number of post 
offices in the Ramanathapuram Division is 488 and that of 
Virudhunagar Division is 246. The area served by the Ramanatha¬ 
puram Division is 8,743 44 sq. kms. and that of Virudhunagar 
Division is 3684’60 sq. kms. The number of persons 
catered by each post office in the Ramanathapuram and Virudhu¬ 
nagar Divisions are 3,635 anp 4,404 respectively. There are 5 
sub-divisions in the Ramanathapuram Division' they are Rama¬ 
nathapuram, Paramagudi, Sivaganga, Devakottai and Karaikkudi. 
In the Virudhunagar Division there are two sub-divisions, viz., 
Virudhunagar and Srivilliputtur. Four post offices in the Tiru¬ 
nelveli District (Perumalpatti, Varaganur, Masarpatti, Vembar) 
and two post offices in the Madurai District (Avalsurampatti, 
Kopinaickenpatti) are served by the Virudhunagar Division. 
No post office of other districts is servsd in the Ramanathapuram 
Division. 125 villages in the Ramanathapuram Division and 15 
villages in the Virudhunagar Division have tri-weekly services. 

1. Sonree t The FobI Master General, Post Master General’s Office, 
Madru-2. 



The postal divisions in the Ramanathapuram District consist 
of the following categories of Offices as on November 1, 
1971 : 


Number of Head Poet Offices 
Lower-Seloction Grade Sub-Offloes 
Other Sub-Offices 

Extra Departmental Branch Office 
Branch Offices 

Total 


R im:inaiha- Virudhunagar 
purarn Division. 


Division . 


(1) 

(2) 

2 

1 

14 

0 

93 

43 

. ■ 

1 

379 

196 

488 

247 


There are 2,312 letter boxes in the Ramanathapuram Division. 
Out of this 1,027 are in the rural areas and 1,285 are in the 
urban areas. In the Virudhunagar Division there are 700 letter 
boxes. Out of this 522 are in rural areas and 178 are in the 
urban areas. 

The number of postal mails covered as on November 1, 1971 
in each division is given below:— 




Rarnunafha- 

puram 

Division 

number. 

Virudlmnagmr 

Division 

number. 



(1) 

(2) 

BaUways 

. 

I 

2 

Route buses 

. 

26 

12 

Cycle Runner' 

V • » • * * 

116 

79 

Runners 

. 

251 


Extra Departmental 

Mail Carriers 

179 

87 


In the Ramanathapuram Division 441 post offices are vested 
with Savings Bank Powers and in the Virudhunagar Division 247 
post offices are veste with Savings Bank Powers. 27,257 and 
18,585 radio licences are issued upto March 31, 1971, in the 
Ramanathapuram Division and the Virudhunagar Division res¬ 
pectively. 
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Total number of unregistered letters, post cards, newspapers, 
parcels, etc., delivered for the year 1970-71 (Class-wise) are given 
in the table below :— 



llam'tna'ha- 

Virudhunagar 


puram 

Division. 

Division. 


(1) 

n 

Ordinary letter mails (covers) .. 

37,66,408 

37,62,400 

Inland 1 itter rard.s 

45,00,204 

32,47,478 

Post Cards 

41,04,116 

38,17,944 

Registered Newspapers 

8,32,288 

6,74,258 

Book-posts ,. 

10,97,728 

10,20,188 

Unregistered Parcels 

76,164 

1,08,498 

Express Doliv-ery Articles 

37,378 

1.76,240 

Service Articles 

2,95,462 

9,60,680 

Number of registered and 

V.P. Insured articles posted in 

1970-71 are given in the table 

below :— 


Haminntha 

Virudhunagar 


2'iUTam 

Division. 

Division. 


(1) 

(2) 

Number of registered articles both 

3,66,296 

4,05,349 

letter and parcel mails. 

Number of V.P. articles both letter 

3,499 

44.357 

and parcel mails. 

Number of insured artielss both 

6,705 

5.396 

letter and parcel mails. 


In the Ramanathapuram Division 7 post offices are housed 
in the buildings owned by the depar ment and 98 in the rented 
buildings. In the Virudhunagar Division 3 post officer are housed 
in the buildings owned by the department and 50 in the rented 
buildings.^ 

Telegraph Office and Telephone Facilities'^ :—Telegraph Offices : 
RamanaihapuramDiviston :—^The number of telegraph offices in 
this Division is 69. The area served by the telegraph offices is 
8743 44 sq. kms. The number of persons catered by each tele¬ 
graph office in this Division is 25,709 persons. 

Virudhunagar Division In this Division the total number of 
telegraph offices is 30. The area served by the telegraph offices 
is 3,684-60 sq. kms. The number of persons served by the 
telegraph offices are 10,83,496 persons 

Telephone Facilities :—In the Ramanathapuram Division there 
are 21 telephone exchanges and 65 public call offices. In the 
Virudhunagar Division there are 8 telephone exchanges and 29 
publi- call offic:s.’ 

1. For further partiou ars ploase nee appendix V. 

2. Sour$e : The Post Master General, Post Master General’s Office, 
MedraB-2. 

3. For further details please see appendix V. 
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60 Road from mile 26/7 of Madurai-Ramnad Road to Kattanur (via) Fisher- 
pattinam and Milaganiir. 

<17 Veerasholan-Sikkil Raod (via) Abiramam and Mudukulattur constituting— 
(a) Abiramam-Veerasholan Road .. ^ 
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81 VairaT»npatty SirugudaJpatty Road „..000 10 300 

32 Nerukuppoi Mahibalampatti Road m~ ^ .m ,, 0 0 0 ■ 6 0 

33 Perunali Vilathikulam 0 0 0 3 3 0 

34 Chokkanatbapnram Faganeri .. ,. ,, ,, ,, 0 0 0 2 7 0 
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(б) Tythinatham—Kilkudi road .. .. 

38 Tirupachetty—Kariapatty Road (via) lUupankulam Conatituting 
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APPENDIX IL 


lawt ow Ma70b Bbidoxb or caa Di8TBioTA8iirl96S. 


Length in 

/«* 


1 Bridge at M. 8/1 of Banmad Kilakkarai Roftd . WO 

2 Vaigai Bridge at M. 0/1-2 of ManaraaduraiTiruppattnr Road .. 1,200 

1 Bridge at M. 19/6 DevakottaiDevipatnatn Road .. .. -- 1,800 

4 Submersible bridge at M. 26/4 of Elayangudi Paramagudi Road .. 2,080 

6 Bridge at M. 6/1 of Kallal Mangiriroad . 1,100 

6 Causeway at M. 9/3 of PartbibanurNarikkudi Road. 600 

7 Causeway over Vaigai between Alahangulam and Pannaikulam .. 612 

8 Supermersible bridge at M. 9/1 of Sivakasi Kalugomalai road .. 400 

0 Bridge at M- 339.'4 of B.C.C. road . • - • . • .. .. 490 

10 Bridge at M. 346/7 of B.C.C. road . 730 

11 Bridge at M. 4/22-3 of SatturNemmerri Road . 485 

13 Bridge at M. 16/7 of Madurail Aruppukkottai Road. 325 

IS Bridge at M. 21/3 of Madurai Aruppukkotti Road . 375 

14 Brdige across Gundar in 18’9-8 of Tiruchirapalli Narikkudi road 

15 Bridge at M. 354/2 of Benares—Cape Camorin Road 

10 Bridge at M. 0/3 of Sivakasi—Mannargudi Road . .. 


prpoBtd Bridgt *.— 

1 Bridge at Mule 4/3 of Sivakasi—Visudhunagar Road, 

3 Bridge at Mile 8/2 of Sivakasi—Virudhunagar Road, 

3 Bridge at Mile 2/0-7 of Aiasiarpatti—Reng aaadbapuram Road. 


APPENDIX m. 


The following table gives the list of State Express bus routes 
crossing Ramanathapuram District as in 1963:— 

Route Number. From To 


Ill 


.. TiruchirapaUi 

.. Nagarooil (via) Koilpatti 

112 


. . Nagerooil 

.. Triohy (via) Tutioroin. 

lU 

• • 

.. Nagercoil 

,. Coimbatore. 

120 


. . Shenoottah 

.. Thanjavur. 



Nagercoil 

.. Ramnathapuram 


• « . . 

Bamanatbopuran^ 

Thanjavur 

107 


Nagapattinam 

.. Ramnathapuram 


(The Express from Nagapattinam to Ramnathapuram is 
running from February 1, 1964.) 











Davakottai .. » .. I>o, , . .. Devakottai Koad .. .. Two suites with kitchen facilities. 
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40 Bamansthapuram Baja Do. _ w Three miles from T. T7. Mangai, Aocommodation odIt-. 

Choultry, at T. TT. llao^i Bailway Station. 



APPENDIX V, 


CuSSIFIlD LIST OF Posi OFFICES IK THl RamANATIIAPUEAM 
DIVISION AS ON November 1971. 

Explanation of Sytt^ls. 

HSO—Higlior Soluction Grade. 

L3CI—Lower Selection Grade. 

(I) —Class I Time Scale 8iib«offico. 

(U)—Class II Timo Scale Sub-office. 

(IIIl —Class lit Time Scale Sub-office. 

(CO)—Coiubined Office, 
rCO— Public CaU Office. 

•—Cash Office. 

TSO—Town Sub-Offioe. 

I -BOs vested with Insurance 
TBO—Town Branch Office. 

ND—No Delivery Office. 

S—BOs vested with Savings Bank Powers. 

B —RO j v.)stod with direct communication with RMS. 

E—Experimental Office, 


LIST OF POST OFFICES WHICH DELIVER EXPRESS DELTVFRY 
ARTICLES AND WHERE LATE FEE POSTING FACILITIES HAVE 
BEEN PROVIDED ON SUNDAY AS ON APRIL 1, 1971. 

1 Alagappapurani LSG S.O. 

2 Devakottai LSG 8.0. 

3 Ilaiyaiigudi LSG S.O. 

4 Kallukatti (T/S Cl.I SO) (No ED facility), 

6 Kamudi LSG S.O* 

5 Karaikkudi HSO H.O. 

7 Kilakkarai LSG S.O. 

8 Manamadurai LSG* S.O. 

9 Mudukulattur LSG S.O. 

10 Patamagudi LSG S.O. 

11 Ramauathapuram HSQ S.O, 

13 Rameswarm LSG S.O. 

IS Sivaganga LSG S.O. 

14 Tiruppattur L8Q S.O. 



IStamu »f Office) undet Kanikkudi H.O. {Second bm | 0 ). 


Karikkudi HSG (CO) PCO * 
(Karikkudi 1). 

1 Alagappapuram (CO) PCO LSG 

(Karaikkudi 3) TSO 

2 Alagappa Engineering College PCO 

TSO (H) (Karaikkudi 4). 

3 Amaravaihipudur (III) 

4 Anandur (III) 

Aiyangudi S. 

Govindamangalam S 
Kalladithidal S 
Valanai S 

5 Ariyakkudi III (PCO) 

Illuppa^di S 
Unjanai. 

Athikadu Thekkur (III) 

6 Attangudi (CO) PCO (III) 

7 Cetri Campus (III) ND TSO 
g Ohaduraedamangalam (HI) 

9 AUampatti S 
Ayyapatti S 
KoUampatti S 
Kalappur S 
Muraiyur S 

Sathurusankarakottai S 
Surakudi S 

10 Cheltinad (CO) PCO (II) 

Chookalingampudur S 

11 ChinnakeeramangcdamTLX 

Karukathakudi 
Melappanpiyur S 
Muppaiyur 
Orikottai S 
Sevvaipettai S 
Thoonugudi S 

13 Devakottai LSG (CO) PCO • 

Arakottai S 
Hanumanthagudi S 
Kanoangudi S 
Maviduthikkottai S 
Teralappur S 
Veagalur S 

13 Devakottai Arch PCO ND (HI) TSO 

14 Devakottai Courts ND (III) TSO 

15 Devakottai Extension (CO) PCO (II) 

TSO 

Eluvankottai 3 

16 Devakottai Palace ND PCO (III) TSO 

17 Devakottai Road (H PCO (CO) 

(Karaikkudi 5). 

18 Eriyur EDSO 

19 Kallal (CO) PCO LSG 

A, Karungulam 
Arakottai S 

Aranmanai Siruvayal S 
Chockanathapuram SR 
Kurunthampattu S 

96 9 — 31 a 


Mallakottai 

Padathampatti 

Pillar 

Sambanur SR 
Sevarakottai 
Veppankulam S 
Vethiyur S 

20 KallukaUi ND (CO) PCO (I) TSO 

21 Kallupalti TII) 

Visalayankottai S 

22 Kartadukathan (CO) PCO (II) 

Nematharipatti S 

23 Kandanur (CO) PCO (H) 

Kandanur Perumalkoil S TBO 

24 Kandavarayanpatti (CO) PCO (III) 

Mahibalanpatti S 

Sundakadu 

Velangudi 

26 Kandramaniekam (CO) PCO (II) 
Naduvikottai S 
Pattamangalam SR 

26 Karaikkudi Bus Stand (III) PCO DN 

TSO. 

27 JC»Ia«emii3ai<t(CO) (I)PCO 

Avanipatti S 
Hayathakudi S 
Iraniyur S 

Kattubawa Pallivasal 8 
N. Shonmuganathapuri S 
P. Alagapuri S ND TBO 
Sirukud^patti S 

28 Kothamangalam-R (CO) (III) 

Lakshmipuram S 

29 Kottaiyur{CO) PCO (II) 

Alagapuri Kottaiyur S 

30 Kunnakudi (CO) PCO (II) 

Koratte S 

31 Managiri (HI) 

Alangurdi 
Kovilur 8 
Kuthalur S 
Patharakudi S 

32 Mangalakudi (III) 

Andavoorani S 
Sirumolaikottai 3 

33 Muthupattinam (HI) ND TSO 

34 Nachiapuram (III) 

Athikaram S 
Siruvayal S 
Pillayarpatti S 

35 Nambuthalai EDSO 

36 O’Siruvayal (CO) PCO (III) 

Palavangudi S 

37 Paudugudi (III) 

38 Palkuhur (CO) PCO (II) 

A. C. School ND 8 TBO 
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Names of Offices under Karaikhudi H,0 (Secnd Glass) —cont. 


30 Peryyakarai (III) 

Pavanakottai S 
Volayuthapattinam 

40 Puduvayal (CO) PCO (II) 

Mitravayal ^ 

Pesrkalakad S 
Pfiriyakottai (Puduvayal) S 
Sithivayal S 
Sakkottai S 

41 PiiUyal (CO) (III) 

Naivayal S 
Oranikottai S 
Thidakottai S 

42 Sarakanai (CO) PCO (I) 

Kumaravelur S 
Puliyaditharman S 
Shanmuganathapattinain S 
Sookanathapiiram Sarakanai 
Thirani 

43 Sekkalai (CO) PCO (II) TSO 

(Karaikkudi 2.) 

Kalanivasal S. 

Subramaniapuram ND S TBO 

44 Senjai ND (III) TSO 

46 Shanmuganathapuram{CO)VCO (III) 
Kandadevi S 

46 SUambani EDSO ND TSO 


47 Singampunari (CO) PCO(C 
Kanuamangalapatti S 
Kirungakottai S 
Piranmalai S 

48 S. M. Hospital EDSO TSO 

49 Sundarapandianpattinam (HI) 

50 Tirukoshtiynr (III) 

Kattambur 

51 Tiruppattur (R) LSG CO PCO* 
Karaiyur 
Kottaiyriuppu S 
Nedumaram 

62 Tiruvadanai (CO) PCO LSG* 
Anjukottai. S 
Kottagudi S 
Thinayathur S 
Thiruvethiyur S 

63 Tiruvegampet (III) 

Radhanur 
Sekkakudi S 

64 Tondt (CO) PCO. 
Kunimilangudi S 
Pasipattiiiam 
Pudupatnara 
Vattadam S. 

66 Vtllayapuram (III) 

Nilamalagiamangalam S 
Oriyvir S 

Kabukkudi h. o. 


StriiMART Foe Kabaikkudi h. o. 

H. 0. LSG. I. II. III. EDSO. 

EDBO. 

Total. 

I 6 6 12 29 4 

Numbor of delivery Post Offices = 149 (1+46 + 102). 

Nunber of no delivery Post Offloea=12 (9 + 3). 

105 

161 


II. Names of offices under Eamanathapuram Head Office {Second Class) — 


Ramanathapuram HSO {CO) PCO*~- 

1 Abiraman {CO) PCO (I) 

Abiramam Bazaar ND. 

Anaiyur. 

Melakanniseri 8. 

Melakodumalur S. 
Nagarathakurichi S, 

Nallukuriohi S. 

Natham Abiramam S. 
Sadayanendnl S. 

J Alagankulmm {CO) PCO (III)— 
Athankarai S. 

3 Bosenagar ND PCO (III) TSO 

4 Chtnnakadai (CO) ND PCO (III) 
TSO— 

Paramagudi Bazaar ND TBO 

5 Bevipatnam (CO) PCO (II)— 

Chittarkottai S. 

DavipBtiiiaiii South ND S. 

S. 


P. Kodikulam 8. 
Peruvayal S. 

Pottagavayal S. 

Siruvayal S. 

6 Emaneswaramt (CO) PCO (II) 

Koimappanendal S. 
Kumarakuriohi S, 
Munaivenri S. 
Begunathamadai S. 

7 Ilayangudi-P. LSG (CO) PCO- 

Karunchutti S. 

Keelayur S 

Kottaiyur (Ilayangudi) S. 
Melayur S. 

Mettur S. 

Thayamangalam S, 
TJttamanur. 

8 Irumsni (III)— 

KoduUkavalasai S. 
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II. Names of ojgicea under RamaiKUhapdram B.O, {Second Glass) —oont. 


» Kadaladi (CO) PCO. II— 

^panur S. 

Kadugusandai S. 

Kilaselvanur S. 

Mariyur S. 

Melaselvanur S. 

Oppilam S. 

Fothikulam S. 

Tulukkamariyiir 8. 

10 KolaiyarkoU (CO) (I)— 

Andiohchoorani S. 

Kattendal Suhkanurani S. 
Mangalam KalaiyarkoU &. 
Marakattur S. 

Mudikarai S. 

Paruthikanmoi S. 

Pulikanmai 8. 
Thuvaralankanraoi S. 
Usilangulam 8. 

Velarondal 8. 

11 Eatnudi LSG (CO) PCO— 

Kavadipatti 8. 

Kottaimedu SR. 

Kudakulam 8. 
Mandalamanickam S. 
Pakkuvetli S. 
Perumalthevanpatti 3. 
Fudukottai (Kamudi) S, 
Ramasamipatti S. 
Sundarapuram ND TBO 
Valayapikulam S. 

12 Kattuparamagudi ND (III) TSO— 

18 Ktfafcitaro* LSG (CO) PCO— 
Ervadi SR, 

Ernwadi Durha S. 

Idambadal S. 

Kanjirangudi S. 

Kilakkarai North ND S TBO 
Kilakkarai East ND S HBO. 
Kilakkarai West ND S TBO 
Kumbidumadurai S, 

Mayakulam S. 
Nathaiukulapadam S. 

14 Kilapungudi (III). 

Alatainanagiri. 

Alavakottai SR. 

Kattanipatti S. 

Madagupatti SR. 

Namanur S. 

10 Manamadurai LSG (CO) PCO* 
Idaikattur 

Kannar Street ND TBO. 
Kattikulam 
Kilapasalai. S. 

Kilamelgudi 

Melapasalai. 

Melapidavoor S. 

Milanganur 8. 

Muthanendal SR. 
Rajagaiubiram S. 
Savariarpatnam S. 

Seikalathur S. 

8, Karaikkudi. 


16 JIanamadura R.S. (CO^ PCO ND/ 
(lU) TSO. 

17 lianfapam (CO) PCO (II). 

18 AfatUapam Camp tCO) PCO (II> 

Vedalai S. 

18 Marine Visheriet (CO) (III) 

20 Muduleulathur LSG (CO) PCO* 

Chitrangudi S. 

Ilanjambur S, 

Kakkur. 

Keeranur S. 

Kidhth mkki. 

Kilathooval 8. 

Mabiiidi Michaelpatnam. 
Marandai S. 

Melasirupodu S. 

Misal S. 

Mudukulattur ND TBO. 

Pooseri 8. 

Sadayamori. 

Sawriryapatnara (Marandai) 8. 
Toriruveli. 

Vadakkur ND TBO. 

Veerambal. 

Vennirvaikkal. 

Vilangulattur 8. 

21 Nainarkoil (III)— 

Akiramesi. 

Chadurvedamangalaro S. 
Gangaikondan S. 

Karandagudi S. 

Nagaram S. 

P. Siranikottai S. 

Udayagudi 8 
Vallam S. 

22 Narikkudi (CO) (III)— 

Dharmam S. 

Irunjirai 8. 

Isali S. 

Kattanur S. 

Maraikulam S. 

Nalur S. 

Siruvanur 8. 

23 Nmttarasankottai (CO) PCO (II 

Fanangudi. 

Sengulipatti. 

24 Okkur (CO) (III) 

Kalaiyarmangalam 8. 

Solapuram (SVA) SR. 

8s Paganeri (CO) PCO (II)—> 
Kalakanrnoi S. 

Natarajapuram B. 
Sattarasampatti. 

26 Pamban (CO) PCO (U) 

27 Pambur (HI) 

Sambakulam, 

South Kavanur. 

Sathanur. 

28 PemaihkuJam (CO) PCO (II) 

Athiyuthu S. 

Ferungularo S. 

Fuduvalasai S, 
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II. Namu of offices under liamanathapuram H-0. 


29 P*ramagu4i LSQ (CO) PCO* 

Alangonoor S, 

Ariyanendal S. 

Kalayur S. 

Kaniudakudi S. 

Melayagudi S. 

Pandikanmoi S. 

Sombangudi S. 
Teliohatlianallur S. 
Teimavarayaii Fudukoitai S, 
Tiruvarangam S. 

T. Karungulam S, 

Urappuli S. 

Venkatankurichi S. 

Venthoni. 

Vilathur 6. 

30 Parthibanur (CO) PCO (II)— 

Chinnakannanur S. 
Keelaperungarai S, 
Melapeningarat S, 

Paralai S. 

Peruvolangudi S. 

Fidariaeri. 

Fudukkudi S. 

Sudiyur S. 

31 Ptraiyur (R) (CO) 

PCO (III)— 

Senkottaipatti S. 

33 PeriyakoUai (III) 

Kallurani S. 

Mathurasan S. 

Vembattur S. 

33 Periyapatnam (III)— 

Muthupettai 

Hainanianickeuu. 

Regunathapuram. 

Vannangundy. 

34 Pogalur <CO) PCO (11)— 

Ariyakkudi (Pogalur) S. 
Ekkakudi S. 

Kttivayal S. 

Rilakottai S. 

Kamankottai SR, 

Meonandhi 3.'^ 

S. Eodikulam S. 

Ulaiyur S. 

Valanadu SR. 

Valasai S. 

36 Pudumadam (III) 

Vellariodai S. 

36. Pudur llayjngvdi PCO (/II)— 


K'nTian\ang8lani 3 

Melaseitbur 

Sathnni S 

Sodhuvudi 

87, Rmjasingarm' gaiam iflO)PCO (11^ 
Avareodal S 

Irndnyapurani 3 

Kavanur 8 

Kokkiirani 8 

Sanaveli 8 

Savariarpatnam (RJS) S 

Oppoor 8 

Tsttukulam 8 


((Second Claes) —oont. 

38. Bamanathapuram Bus Stand ND 

(III) TSO 

RaTCanathepuram Bazar KB 
^ TBO 

Raizianathapuram We«t ND S TBO 

39. Ramestvaramam {CO) PCO LSQ 

Ram at heertbam 
Rameawaram East ND S TBO 
Ramegwaram R S. ND S TBO 


Ranafiawaram Road ND 3 

Olaikudi S 

48. Salaigram (CO) PCO {II)~~ 
Akkavayat 

Alavadaogan S 

Ariyankottai S 

Gopalapattinam 

Muthur S 

Raiani S 

Sakkur 

Samudram 3 

Sathaniir S 

SengurtS S 

Suratiam 8 I 

Tbogavar S 

Vandal S 

Vigvaaoor 

41 Sikkil (RMN) (CO) PCO (///) 

Kilakidaram 8 

Melakidarain 8 

Val'nkulam S 

Valinokkam S 

42- Sivaganga LSO (CO) PCOg* 

Alagapuri (8VA) 8 

loayamelur S 

Kandani 8 

Koothandom 8 

Futbupathi B 

Muthur (8VA) 8 

Fadamatbur S 

Periayakanuanur 

Pilloor 

Stkkandi 

Satbaraaankottai 


Sivaganga Oollgga ND S TBO 
Tamarakki S 

Tirumanjolai S 

48. Sivaganga Courts ND (III) TSO 
44. Sivaganga North ND (III) TSO 
46. Tangachchimatam (CO) POO (III) 
48, Tirupalakudi (SAM) EDSO (CO 


PCO 

47. Tiruppaehetti (CO) (III) 

Kaaoor 3 

Ekithangulam 8 

Palayanur 8 

Thanjakoor 8 

48. Tiruppullani (CO) (II) PCO 

Kuthakottai S 

Mathalodai 

Pudukod 8 

Thinaikutam S 
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II. Namea of officea under Rarmnalhapuram H,0. (Second Claaa) —cont. 


49. Tinippuvanam (CO) PCO LSO — 

Allinagaram S 

Ambalathadi 8 

A. Mukkalam S 

Kondagai-north S 

Ladanendal 8 

Manalur 

Melarangiam 8 

Poovandi S 

Piramauur S 

Pulvoikarai S 

Tiruppuvanam Pudur ND TBO 
Valaoheri S 

f O. Tiru-Ultirakoaamangai (III )— 

Kalari S 

Mallal 8 

Mattiyarcndal 

Nallirukkai S 

61. Toruvallur (III )— 

Obittur 8 

Kavanur S 

Kiliyur S 


Kulathur 8 

Mudalur S 

Vairavanendal 8 

12. UoMpuH (CO) (Il)-~ 

Mangundu 8 

Bettaiyurani 8 

63. Velipatnam (CO) PCO (I) TSO 

Attargudi 8 

Kalukkurani S 

Kattooranl 8 

Kothiyarkottai 8 

Melakotiai 8 

Narayanamangalam 8 

Pei’avoor B 

Puttendal 8 

Sakkarakottai 8 

Satbankulam S 

Shoalandur 8 

Therkutharavai 8 

Valantharavai SR 

64. Viraeholan (CO) (III) 

Puaavaaal 8 


aUMMAEV OP BAMAKATHAPUHAM H O. 



fwm 

EDSO. 

E.DB.O. TOTAL 

■■mn 

jm 

1 

272 

324 

Number of delivery Po»t Offloea 



= 303 

(1+47 + 266) 

Number of no delivery Poet offices 


- 24 

(7 + 17) 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF POST OFFICES IN VIRUDHUNAGAR 
DIVISION AS ON APRIL 1, 1971. 


Name of offitaa under Virudhunagar Bead Office (Second olaaa) 
Virudhunagar H-S.Q. 


1. Ammankooilpatti ND tSO (III )— 

2. Aruppukkottai LSO (CO) PCO* + 


Amanakkunatham 8 

Oht^ttikuriohi S 

Neeravikarisalkulam 8 

PuUyuran 8 

Ramaswamynagar 8 

SembaUi S 

Sukkilnatbam 8 

Vellyapuram 8 


5. Aruppukkottai Bazar ND TSO(IIJ) 

Aruppukkottai B.S. TBO ND S 
4. Aruppukkottai Eaat ND TSO (I )— 

6. Aruppukkottai Weat ND TSO (III) 

Periyapuliyampatti TBG ND 8 

#• Chatrapaiti (CO) PCO (III )— 

Nallamanaickanpatt 8 

Nattauipatti 8 

Ratualingapuram S 


7. Elayirampannai (CO) PCO (III) 

Kariaalpatti 

Panayadipatti 

Sankarapaadiapuram 

8. Eriehinatham (III) — 

Kopinaiokeupatti 

Mullipatti 

Povali 

Fudukkottai 

Sengundrapuram 

9. KalkuricM (CO) (III) POO — 

Parunjalaipudupatti 

10. Kallutani (III )— 

Kalaiyarkariaalkulam 

Kilamudimannarkottai 

Muthuramalingapuram 

11. Kariapatti (CO) PCO (II)~ 

Aviyur 

Chatrapuliyaukulam 

Obittumunadappu 


QOQQQQ {QQQCQQQSl CQ CQ V) OQ fli ^ 
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Name ofoffieea under Virudhunagar Head Office {Second class) 
Virudhunagar H.S.Q. —cont. 


Mudukkankulam S 

Muohittaikuriohi 8 

Pambatti S 

V. Nangur S 


12. Kovilanhulam EDSO 

13. Kumarasamyrajanagar TSO (III) 

14. Madavarvilagarn ND TSO (III) 


IS. Mallanginar (CO) PCO (III) 

Alagitinallur S 

Manthoppu 8 

Periaperalli 8 

Villipathiri 8 

10. Mohamedsahilpuram (CO) POO 
(III) 

Melapattinamkarisalkulam B 

17. Muhavur (CO) (HI) PCO WBF 

16—II—1971- 

Pottalpatti S 

Puthur (Seiihur) 8 

18. Nenmeni (HI) 

Appanaickeopatli S 

Cliookalingapuram 8 

Kosugunda 8 

Masaroatti S 

Pudupatti 8 

Settudayarpatti S 

19. Palayampa'ti (CO) PCO (11) 

Kattangudi 8 

VakkaHangundu 3 

10 Pondalgudi (CO) PCO (III) 

KoppuSjthampatti 8 

Vathuvarpatti 8 

Vembur S 

21. Paralachi (III) 

Kilgudi S 

Musittaikuriohi S 

Poolangal S 

Sudhamadam S 

Thoppulakarai 8 

Vadakkanatham S 

21. Pennington Market TSO ND (III) 
Houtonpuram TB{) ND S 

Mangapuram TBQ ND 8 

|>. Perunali (CO) PCO (II) 

Idivilagi S 

Kokkarankottai S 

Kuruvadi 8 

K. Veppankulam 3 

M.Pudukulam, Pammanandal 8 
Revalpatti, 8. Tharaikudi 8 

TiMwalukandaakottai, 


Uehinatham 


24. Pudupalayam TSO (111) ND 
26. Sajapalayam ISO (CO) PCO* 

Cholapuram South PCO 8 

(WEP 27-7-1971) 
Devadflnam S 

Gopalapuiam S 

Kilarajakularaman S 

Meenakghipuram 8 

Mount Zion 8 

Porumalpatti S 

R. Reddiapatti 8 

Samgikapuram 8 

Solapuram (Rym.) S 

Sundaranaohiapuraiu 8 

Thombakulam S 

Vadakarai S 

20. Rofapalayan Bazaar (CO) ND TSO 

(II) 

Cotton Markat TBO ND S 

SamraaLdapursm TBO ND S 
2T. Ramasamyrajanagar ND (HI) 

28. Reddiapatti (III) 

Pungamarathupatti 8 

29. Sanharalingapuram (Ill) 

Mudalipatti 8 

SO. StUtur LSQ (CO) PCO* 

Gollapatti 8 

Mettamalai 8 

Mulliseyal 8 

Naduvapatti S 

Nalli S 

Odaipatti (Snttur) 8 

Othayal Mettupatti 8 

Padandal S 

Subbiahpuram S 

Surangudi S 

Thungareddiapatti 8 

Uppattur S 

Voukatachplapuram 8 

81. Sayalgudi (CO) PCO (II) 

Kannirajapuram S 

Konbuthi S 

Kovilaogulam (SOD) S 

Multkaiyur 8 

Naripaiyur 8 

Pillaiyarkulam (SGD) S 

32. Seithur (CO) PCO (III) 


21 . Batttyarpatti (CO) (II) PCO 

15 - 10 . 71 — 

AyankoDangondan S. 
Therkuvanganal ur 8. 
Zaminkollangnndan S. 

84 . Sivakaii ISO (CO) PCO* 

Anaiyur 8. 

Anuppankulam S. 
Kakkivadampatti 8. 
Mamsapuram (Maraneri) S. 
Maranari S. 

X. Pudupatti 8. 
Sengamalonaohlapuram S. 



Name 0} 0 ct 9 under Vwudhunagar Head Office (Second class) 
Virudhunagar H.S.d.' —cont. 


Sinnakamanputti S. 
Sitturiijapuram S. 

Vilampatti S. 

Visw-nathain S, 

15. Sivakasi Bazaar TSO (II) ND 

80 . Sivakasi West TSO (III)— 

Injar S. 

Saohipuram S. 

17. Srivi liputtur LSG (CO) PCO* 
Aohankulain S. 

A''haiithavilthan S. 

MalliS, 

Malli-piidur S 
Nachiarkovil S. 

Nathikadi S. 

Pillaiyarkula’m S. 

Pillaiyarnathajl S. 

P. Bamachandrapuram S. 

T. Manakaseri S. 
Vaithilingapuram S. 

38. Sundarapandiam (CO) PCO (II) 
Kunnur S. 

Mangalatn (RUN) S. 
Moovaraivendrari S. 

Nednngulam S. 

P. SaUipatti .S. 
Ramaohaiidrapviram S. 
Villuppanur S. 

88 . Tamilnadu Cements Alangulam 
(CO) (III) 

40. Tiruohuli (00) PC - :• (11) 

Aladipatti S. 

Anaikulam S. 

Ilupaiyur S. 
iCuchampatti S. 

Pannaiyiir S. 

P. Thottankulam S. 

41. Tiruttangal (CO) PCO (II) 

Alanarithiipatti S. 

Anaikuttam S. 

Naranapuram S, 

Vadamalapurara S. 

42. Thulukkapatti R.S. (CO) (II) 

Avadayapuram S. 
KottaiyurgurU'?an)ykoil S. 
Sadapatti (T) S. 

Thulukkpatti S. 

48. Vembakottai (CO) (II) PCO WEF 
16-8-1971. 

Alankulam S. 

Appayanayakkanpatti (VBS) S. 
Edirkottai S. 

Guhanparai S. 


Kallamannickenpatti S. 
Kangaraoval S. 

Kutidairruppu S. 
liakshmipuram (Sattur) S. 
Sevalpatti (Sattur) S. 

Valayapatti S. 

Varagauui S. 

44. Virudhunagar, Bazaar (CO) ND 

TSO (II) PCO 
Allampatti ND TBO S. 

45. Virudhunagar East (CO) (I) TSO 

PCo— 

Amathur S. 

ATalsurampatti S. 
Chntraroddiapatti 8. 
Kokkalancheri S. 

Kulluraandai S. 

Mfdaipatti S. 

Mettugundu S. 

Paluvanatharn S. 
Vadamalaikuriohi S. 

Vallur S. 

Vellioor S. 

46. Virudhunagar Industrial Estate 

(CO) (HI)— 

Inam Reddiapatti S. 

Moosalur S. 

Pattampudur S. 

Soolakarai S. 

47. Virudhunag.arR.S. TSO (HI) ND 

Kamarajanagar TBO ND S. 
Virudhunagar Exte ision TBO 
ND 8. 

Virudhunagar Housing Unit 
TBO NDS. 

48. Virudhunagar West TSO (III) ND 

49. Watrap LSG PCO (CO) 

Ilandaikulam S. 

Kadaneri S. 

Kan.sapuram S. 

Kariselkulam S. 

Kottaiyur (Watrap) S, 
Kummapatti (PCO) S. 
Maliarajiipuram S. 

Pudupatti (Watrap) PCO B. 
Seshnpuram S. 

Sothunarayanapuram S. 
Thallapuram S. 

50. Thayilpatti (HI) 

Selwarpatti S. 

Subramaniapuram S. 
Vetrilaiyurani S, 
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SCTMMRBY FOB ViBUDHUKAOAB DIVISION 


S.O. Lsa I II III EDSJ EDBO Total. 

1 6 2 14 2G 1 195 246 

No. of Delivery POs. 222 (1+16 + 186). 

No. of No Delivery PO,i. 23 (13 + 10). 

PARTICULARS OF SUB DIVISIONS AND HEAD AND 8UC-POST OFFICES 
IN SUB DIVISION WITH NUMBER OP BRANCH OFFICES ATTACHED 


TO BACH AS ON APRIL, 
Virudhunagav Sub-Divinon —■ 

1 Aruppnkkottai LSG 

2 Amppukkottai Bazaar 

1971. 

8 

1 

SrivUUputlur Sub-Division — 

1 Ammankoilpatti 


3 Amppukkottai Bast 


2 Chatrapatti 

3 

4 Aruppukkottai West 

i 

3 Elay irampannai 

3 

6 Eriohinatham 

6 

4 Kumaraeamirajanagar 

.. 

0 Kallurani 

3 

S Madavarvilagam 

.. 

7 Kalkurichi 

1 

6 Mobamedsahibpuram 

1 

8 Kariapatti 

7 

7 Muhavur 

2 

9 Kovilangulam EDSO 

., 

8 NeBoieni 

6 

10 Mallankinar 

4 

9 Pennington Market 

2 

11 Panthalgudi 

3 

10 Pudiipalavam 

, , 

12 Palayampatti 

2 

11 Rajapalayam LSG 

IS 

IS Paralaohi 

6 

12 Rajapalayam Bazaar 

2 

14 Ferunali 

10 

13 Sattur LSG 

12 

IS Ramasamirajanagar 

,. 

14 Seithur 


16 Reddiapatti 

1 

15 Settiyarpatti 

3 

17 Sankaralingapuram 

1 

10 Sivakasi LSG 

14 

18 Sayalgudi 

0 

17 Sivakasi Bazaar 


19 Tiruohuli 

6 

18 Sivakaei West 

2 

20 Thulukkapatti R.S. 

4 

19 Srivilliputtur LSG 

11 

21 Vimdhunagar HSG 


20 Sundarapandiam 

7 

21 Virudhunagaf Bazaar 

i 

21 Tamilnadu Cements Alangulsm 

, , 

23 Virudhunagar East 

11 

22 Tiruttangal 

4 

24 Virudhunagar Industrial 

4 

23 Vembakottai 

11 

Estate, 

26 Virudhunagar R.S. 

20 Virudhunagar West 

3 

14 Watrap LSG 

11 


Sumnaby fob Vibudhunaoab Division as on Afbh, 1, 1971 



H.O. 

LSQ 

I 

II 

III 

EDSO 

BOa 

Total, 

Virudhunagar 

Sub-Division. 

1 

1 

2 

6 

16 

1 

88 

114 

Srivilliputtur 

•• 

6 

•• 

3 

11 

107 

131 

Total 

1 

• 

2 

14 

28 

1 

196 

346 


IIST OP' POST OPPICES WHICH DELIVER EXPRESS DELIVERY 
ARTICLES AND WHERE LATE FEE POSTING FACILITIES HAVE 
BEEN PROVIDED ON SUNDAY AS ON APRIL 1, 1971. 

1 Arappukkottai LSG S.O 4 Sivakasi LSG S.O. 

2 Rajapalayam LSG S.O. 6 Srivilliputtur LSG S.O. 

t Sattur LSGS O. 6 Virudhuaagar H-O- 




NAME, KTUMBER, EQUIPPED CAPACITY AND WORKING CONNECTIONS 
OF t’HE TELEPHONE EXCHANGES IN THE RAMANATHAPURAM 


DISTRICT AS ON NOVEMBER 1, 

Serial number and name of 
Excltangt, 

(1) 

I Aruppukkottai .. 

1971. 

Equipped 

capacity. 

{*) 

200 

Working 

connection*. 

(*) 

186 

2 

Attangudi 

. . 



36 

13 

3 

Bogalur 




10 

6 

4 

Chettiuad 




60+60 

77 

6 

Davakottai 




100/600 

92 

6 

Elayirampannai 




25 

10 

7 

Ilayangudi 




35 

32 

8 

Kamud i 




35 

35 

9 

Karaikkdui 




600/600 

395 

10 

Kilakkarai 




60 + 60 

06 

11 

Kilasevalpatti 




25 

11 

12 

Mauamadurai 




31 

31 

13 

Mantapam 




60 

31 

14 

Mudukulattnr 




25 

IS 

15 

Paganeri 




25 

11 

16 

Pamban 




10 

9 

17 

Paraniagudi 




200 

141 

18 

Puduvayal 




60 

37 

19 

Ramasamyraja Naga 

P 



26 

16 

20 

Ramoswaram 




36 

34 

21 

Ramanathapuram 




200 

192 

22 

Sattur 




i 00/600 

127 

S3 

Singampuncri 




60 

39 

24 

Sivaganga 




60+60 

71 

21 

Tiruppattur 




60 

42 

26 

Tiruppuvanam 




25 

9 

27 

TiruTadanai 




25 

18 

2« 

Virudbanagar 




900 

607 
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LIST OF LONG DISTANCE PUBLIC CALL OFFICES IN THE BAMANATBA- 

PURAM DISTBICf. 


1 

Abiramam. 

16 

Panthalgudi, 

2 

Alagankulam. 

16 

Parthibanur. 

3 

Devipatnam. 

17 

Peraiyur 

4 

Kadaladi, 

18 

Ferunali, 

6 

Kalkurichi' 

19 

Rajasingamaugalam. 

6 

Kallal, 

20 

Salaigramam- 

7 

Kandramanickam, 

21 

Sarukani. 

8 

Kariyapatti, 

22 

SayaJkudi. 

9 

Kunnakkudi, 

23 

Shanmuganathapuram. 

10 

Mnllanginar. 

24 

Sikkil. 

11 

Nattarasankottal, 

26 

Thiruobuli. 

12 

Nerkuppai. 

28 

Tiruppalakudi. 

13 

0 'Siruvaya'. 

27. 

Tiruppullani. 

14 

Panaikulam. 

28. 

Tondi. 


Trunk Exchange to be oommissioned—Singampuceri with Nwkuppai, 
Exohangei to be opened ; Eallal Kandrsinaniokam. 


LIST OF LOCAL PUBLIC CALL OFFICES m BAMANATHAPURAM 
DISTRICT AS ON NOVEMBER 1, 1971. 


1 Alagappapuram. 

2 Alagappapuram Engineering 

College. 

3 Ariyakkudi, 

4 Aruppukkottai, 

6 Aruppukkottai Railway Station 

(COB). 

0 Attangudi. 

7 Bodalur. 

8 Chettinad. 

9 Chinnakadai. 

10 Devakottai Arch. 

11 Devakottai Extension. 

12 Devakottai Palace. 

13 Devakottai P.O. 

14 Devakottai Road. 

16 Elayiranapannai. 

16 Emaneswaram. 

17 llayangudi. 

18 Hayaugudi—Pudur. 

19 Kallukatti. 

20 Karaudi. 

21 Kanadukathan. 

22 Kandanur. 

83 Kandavarayanpatti. 

24 Karaikkudi. 

26 B^raikkudi Bue Stand. 

20 Karaikkudi Railway Station 
(CCB). 

27 Kilakkarai. 

28 Kilaaevalpattl. 

29 Konapet. 


SO Kottaiyur. 

31 Manamadurai, 

32 Manamadurai West R.S. 

33 Mantapam Camp. 

34 Mantapam P.O. 

35 Mudukulattur. 

36 Paganeri. 

37 Falaymapatti. 

38 Pallattur. 

39 Pamban. 

40 Pararaagudi, 

41 Puduvayal. 

42 Ramoswaram. 

43 Raraeswaram East. 

44 Ramanathapnram H.P.O. 

46 Ramanathapuram Railway Station 

<CCB). 

40 Sattur. 

47 Sattur Railway Station (CCB). 

48 Sekkalai. 

49 Sivaganga. 

60 Sivaganga Bosenagar Town. 

61 Tiruppattur. 

62 Timppuvanam. 

63 Timvadanai. 

64 Thangaohohimatam. 

66 Velipatnam. 

66 Virudhunagar Bacaar. 

57 Virudhunagar DTO. 

68 Virudhunagar East, 

69 Virudhunagar Railway Station. 

60 Singampuneri. 
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combined offices in RA.MANATHAPURAM DISTRICT' AS ON 
NOVEMBER 1. 1971. 

Guabantebd Basts M*»3E Working. 


1 Kamudi. 


2 Thaagaohchimatam. 


Non-Qabantkko Moxse WobkiNq, 


1 Abiramam. 

2 Alagappa College. 

3 Alaga&kulam, 

4 Aruppukkottai, 

6 Attangudi, 

6 Sekkaiai, 

7 Chettinad, 

8 Dovakottai. 

9 Devakottai Extepsion, 

10 Devipatnam, 

11 Elayirampannai, 

12 EmaDeswarom. 

13 Ilayangudi, 

14 Kadaladi. 

16 Kalaiyarkoil. 

16 Kalkurichi. 

17 Kallal. 

18 Kallukattt 

10 Kanadukathan. 

20 Kondunur. 

21 Kandramanickam, 

22 Kandavarayanpatii. 

23 Karaikkudi 

24 Kariyapatti. 

26 Kilakkarai. 

26 Kilasevalpatti. 

27 Konapet. 

28 Kottaiyur. 

29 Kuonakkudi. 

30 Kothamangalam. 

31 ManamaKlurai. 

32 Manamadurai B.S. 

33 Mantapam. 

34 Mantapam Carop. 

36 Marine Fisheriea. 

30 Melasivapuri. 

37 Mudukulattur. 


38 Natarasankottai. 

30 Nerkuppai. 

40 Okkur. 

51 O' Siruvayal. 

42 Paganeri. 

43 Palayamapatti, 

44 Pallattur, 

45 Pamban. 

49 Panaikkulam. 

47 Paramagudi. 

48 ParthibanuT. 

40 Peraiyur (MUT). 

60 Perunali. 

6 Bogalur. 

62 Puduvayal. 

63 Raroanathapuram. 

64 Rameswarflin. 

65 Rajaiingamangalam, 
68 Sattur. 

67 Sarukani. 

68 Savalkndi. 

69 Singampuneri. 

60 Sivaganga. 

61 Thulukkappatti. 

62 Tiruchuli, 

63 Tiruppacbetti. 

64 Tiruppattur (R). 

66 Tirupullani. 

66 Tiruppuvaiiam, 

67 Timthangal. 

68 Tinivudanai, 

60 Tondi. 

70 Uobipuli, 

7 • Veoracholam. 

72 Velipatnani. 

73 Virudbunagar Bazaar.' 

74 Virudbunagar Eaat. 


PxoKK WohkiKg Coksined OFriOES. 


1 Kaiuankottai. 

2 Mallanginar. 

3 Narikkudi, 

4 Puliyal. 

5 Panthalgudi. 


6 Salaigramam. 

7 Sbanmuganathapuram. 

8 Sikkil. 

9 Soolakkarai. 

10 Tiruppalakudi. 



CHAPTBH Vm. 

Miscellaneotts Occupations. 

Major occupation of the people of the District is agriculture. 
Trade, commerce, industry and transport are secondary occupa¬ 
tions. Besides these, miscellaneous occupations such as the public 
administration, learned professions like law, engineering, medicine, 
teaching, etc., and the domestic and personal services, e.g., gardening 
house cleaning, cooking, car driving, etc., find employment for a 
significant number of persons. No economic survey of these occupa¬ 
tional groups haxe been conducted in the Ramanathapuram 
District. 

The Census Reports of 1951 has dealt with the miscellaneous 
occupations as detailed in the list appended. In 1961 Census this 
classification of Miscellaneous Occupation was done away with and 
the whole population was divided into workers and non-workers. 
Workers are divided into 9 sub-divisions where a number of occupa¬ 
tions listed in the schedule attached will almost cover the occupa¬ 
tions listed as miscellaneous occupation in the previous Census. 
Census figures for both 1951 and 1961 are appended to this chapter. 

Public Administration.—Thovi^ the headquarters of this District 
is located at Madurai, a number of Government offices are located 
at Ramanathapuram. According to the Census of 1951, the number 
of persons employed in the State Government Service was 1,727 of 
which 177 were women, and that in the Union Government Service 
574 of which 22 were women. The number of municipal employees 
was 1,369. Of this number 129 were women. These persons were 
employed in the seven municipalities of the District, viz., Rajapala- 
yam, Srivilliputtur, Sivakasi, Virudhunagar, Aruppukkottai, 
Devakottai and Karaikkudi. The number of village officers and 
servants including watchmen in the District was 1,063. 

The Government employees get the benefit of General Provident 
Fund Scheme. They are also given loans to construct houses. 
There are a number of Public Employees’ Organisations in the 
District, (e.g.) The Non-Gazetted Officers’ Association, The District 
Revenue Officers’ Association, etc. Their activities further 
improve the conditions of the Government servants. 

Medicine-—In 1951, the number of persons engaged in the 
profession of medicine and other allied services was 2,210 of which 
700 were women. There were 230 registered medical practitioners 
of whom 39 were women. There were 573 male and 66 female 
Vaids and Hakims, 13 male dentists, 70 mid wives, 22 male and 2 
female vaccinators, 60 male and 41 female compounders, 41 male 
and 96 female nurses and 4 male veterinary surgeons. 606 men and 
386 women find employment in a variety of job in public and private 
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hospitals. The implementation of new medical and public health 
schemes in the District under the Five-Year Plans has resulted in 
the increase of persons employed in the medical profession. At 
present there are about 1,705 medical practitioners in the District. 

Law .—^The number of persons who were engaged in the profes¬ 
sion of law in 1951 was 681. Of this 261 were lawyers known by 
dilferent names, e.g., Advocates, Pleaders, Vakils, Kazis 
and Mukhtiars. The remaining 420 were clerks of 
the lawyers and petition writers. As the important courts are 
located at Ramanathapuram, Devakottai, Sivaganga, Manamadurai, 
Paramagudi, Sattur and Srivilliputtur, the lawyers are scattered 
over these places. 

Education-.—A large number of persons are now engaged in the 
field of education as teachers in schools and in colleges. According 
to the Census Report of 1951, about 4,534 men and 1.313 women 
were employed in schools, colleges and research institutions. Of 
these, 60 men and 4 women were working as lecturers and professors, 
while 3,189 males and 1,008 females were working as teachers and 
1,285 males and 301 females were working as clerks and servants in 
the educational institutions. Since 1951 the number of persons 
employed in the field of education has increased as many new educa¬ 
tional institutions have come into existence. 

Engineering Services:—The Public Works Department, Irriga¬ 
tion, Chief Engineers Department, etc., provide employment for a 
number of engineers. There are also persons who are engaged in 
engineering services in private firm besides, architects and surveyors 
who are employed independently. In 1951 there were 232 persons 
engaged in engineering services. Allied to the engineering occupation 
are those of masons, stone cutters and brick layers who are engaged 
in construction work. In 1951 there were 2,011 male and 502 
female workers in house construction and 779 male and 106 female 
stone cutters. There were also 1,193 persons engaged in the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of roads and bridges. About 1,584 persons 
including 439 women were engaged in sanitary works and services. 
With the all round progress of the District in recent years the 
number of workers in these occupations has registered a phenomenal 
rise. 

Domestic Services: —Gardeners, cooks, household servants, 
car drivers, etc., are classified as domestic servants. In 1951 the 
number of domestic servants employed in the District was 6,724 
which included 2,378 women. This works out at an average of one 
servant for every 309 persons. Generally the domestic servants are 
paid very low wages; but the evil of it is to some extent mitigated 
by the provision of food and shelter in almost all cases. Sometimee 
domestic servants are employed in more than one household as part 
time workers by which system they are in a position to clear more 
Wages. Cooks and car drivers are generally paid more than ths 
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Other servants. Cooks are given, in addition to their monthy 
salary, free food and shelter. In 1951, there were 121 private 
motor drivers, 2,108 male and 1,065 female cooks, 169 male and 97 
female gardeners and 1,948 male and 1,216 female domestic servants 
m the District. 

Personal Services:—Per&omi Services include the barbers, 
tailors, washerman, etc. 

Barbers: —The presence of barbers is considered necessary in 
Hindu homes on important religious occasions like marriages, 
funerals, etc. He is expected to perform certain ceremonial duties 
on such occasions. Temples in the District employ them to perform 
peria-tnelam (nadaswaram) or the temple band during the daily 
prayer schedules and on special festival occasions. They are usually 
paid in kind or in certain places they are given temple lands as 
grants for their services. Some of them, who are well versed in 
nadhaswaram, have taken to nadhaswaram playing as their profes¬ 
sion. They give nadhaswaram performances during marriages, 
festivals and in special music programmes. 

Barber women in villages have been engaged as midwives from 
very early times. They still carry on this service and are of invalu¬ 
able help to the poor in places where no provision for immediate 
medical treatment is available. In the urban areas the barbers have 
set up attractive barber shops which they christen as “Hair dressing 
saloons”. Each saloon finds employment for more than two or 
three persons. Sometimes, the members of a family jointly run 
these saloons. Besides these saloons, there are also road-side 
barbers who attend on the impecunious. Barbers also serve their 
clients in their houses and in such cases the wages are higher than 
in the saloons. According to the Census of 1951 there were 2,889 
barbers in the District. Of these 211 were employers who own 
barber shops and they employed under them 437 barbers on wage 
basis. There were also 2,346 independents. 

Washermen: —^The washerman, like the barber has to perform 
important ceremonial duties in the Hindu household on occasions 
like the birth of a child, marriage, death, etc. But foremost of his 
duties is to serve the needs of the villages in washing their clothes. 
In villages the washerman is generally paid in kind or sometimes, 
he is given a piece of village common land for the maintenance of 
himself and the members of his family. Washerman is generally 
assisted by his wife and children and relatives. Some of the washer¬ 
men set up laundries in the urban areas to serve the requirements 
of Ae people. Washermen colonies exist near by towns. Washer¬ 
men from these colonies visit the households in town and undertake 
collection of soiled cloth and delivery of washed cloths. The number 
of washermen in the District in 1951 was 6,622 including 1,466 
women. Of these, 315 were employers owning laundries. They 
employed under them 852 washermen on wage basis. About 5,455 
penons were engaged as independent workers. In important 
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towns like Ramanathapuram, Siiviliiputtur, Devakoltai, Sivaganga 
and other places, the washermen have their own associations and 
through them they have set up uniform rates for washing clothes. 
These associations also settle disputes over wages of the employees. 

Tailors.-—In 1951 the number of tailors in the District was 1,783. 
Of this, 54 were women. 1 he tailors are generally found in the 
urban areas. Ihey are engaged in making shirts, trousers, coat?, 
etc,, and dresses tor the women. They are sometimes assisted by the 
members of their family. In important towns of the District, 
tailoring firms have been established in recent years and the owners 
of such firms employ a number of tailors on daily or monthly wages. 
The charges for making clothes varyfrom place to place and according 
to the skill of the "tailors. T here are expert tailors who charge 
high wages. On an average, tailems earn about Rs. 60 per month. 

Ollier Ocaipoiions-.— In 1951, arts, mcraiure ana journalism 
found w plesymcnt for about 276 persons. The Religious, Chari 
table ;,nd Welfa-e Services en.ployed aboeit 2,409 persons of whom 
207 were women. 1,229 persons were employed under 47 major 
institutions, while there were 1,133 independent workers in thi 
field. In the legal and business services, there were 1,062 persons 
of whom 113 were employers and 604 were employees and 345 were 
independent workers. A large number of persons are now engaged 
in running hotels and restaurants in the District. In 1951, about 
5,952 persons were engaged in this service ; when 824 employers 
employed under them 2,566 persons, while 2,562 persons were self 
employed persons. Recreation Service is also another imporiani 
occupation in which a number of persons are employed. 
According to the 1951 Census, there were 596 persons engaged 
in recreation services of whom 28 were women. 34 employers in 
the recreation field employed under them 312 persons while 350 
were independent workers. 

Other Miscellaneous Occupations -—are also a large number 
of other miscellaneous occupations in (he District, which are not dcait 
with earlier. A number of persons particularly women, earn their 
livelihood by selling vegetables from door to door. Some of them 
also own petty shops attached to their huts. The women of the 
fishermen’s households eke out a living by selling in the nearby 
towns, the daily catch of their men folk. There are also hawkers 
who go about selling fruits and fancy goods like toys, glass bangles, 
etc. The hand-cart pullers and coolies in the market form an 
important group of the miscellaneous workers. Casual labourers 
who form the bulk of this group are unskilled workers and are not 
assured of any permanent work or steady income. The following 
tables gives the approximate number of persons employed in 
miscellaneous occupations, according to the 1951 and 1961 
Census.' 

1 1961 Census Book—ntmiauiithapui'um Dismet (lU Ji!) anti 1961 Census 
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883 Laundry services rendered by organi- 7,930 6,053 

sations and individuals, this includes 
all types of cleaning, dyeing, bleach¬ 
ing and dry cleaning services. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS. 

Economic Conditions in Early Times. 

In the days of the early Tamil kings of the Sangam period, the 
Ramaiiathapuram District formed part of the Pandyan kingdom. 
The early Tamil kings, viz., the Cheras, the Cholas and the Pandyas 
frequently engaged with each other in warfare and occasionally one 
of them became powerful and subjucated the rest. During those 
periods, every dynasty when it attained supermacy, drew to itself 
all the wealth of the surrounding provinces and adorned its capital 
with magnificient buildings and temples. The one lasting monument 
to the early prosperity of the Ramanathapuram region and to the 
religious zeal of its early kings is the famous temple at Rameswaram. 
It is one of the most venerated Hindu shrines in the country and 
according to tradition was founded by Lord Rama himself. For 
centuries, there has been a regular flow of pilgrims to the temple. 
Its very association with the mythological happenings in the 
Ramayana makes this District a very hallowed part of the country. 

The District is also rich in its human wealth. In early times 
this region was inhabited by a sturdy race of people known as Mara- 
vars. Tradition has it that the ancestors of this race of people 
assisted Lord Rama in the conquest of Ravana. Apart from this 
mythological association, the valiant Maravars were closely associat¬ 
ed with the ruling chieftains of Ramanathapuram, the Sethupathis 
and they were also associated in the early military campaigns of 
the Nayaks of Madurai. By and large they were employed as 
mercenary soldiers by the warring chieftains and rulers- With 
the decline of the Pandian hegemony and later on with disintegra¬ 
tion of the Nayak Empire and the curbing of the powers of the 
ruling chieftains by the advancing tide of the British Empire, these 
warring classes could not find any fruitful occupation in militaty 
pursuits and therefore turned to be a discontented and troublesome 
group. This drove them on to activities forbidden by any set of 
civilised laws. In early times these Maravars were the cause of 
much unrest and insecurity of personal property in the region. 
However, it must be noted that during the early period, the Maravar 
forces maintained law and order in the region and contributed to 
better agriculture, better irrigation and general economic prosperity. 

Agriculture has been traditionally the predominant occupation 
of the people of the region. The District abounds in reservoirs, 
called Earies, Kummis and Yendels. The District has been rightly 
called the Lake District of the State. Several of the large reservoirs 
are supplied by channels from rivers, while others of smaller diaraen- 
sions are filled by rains. 
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The periodical rains set in about the months of October and 
November and the great bulk of the rain water are confined by the 
embarkment of the lakes. If there is a general drought, the ryots 
dig small pits in the beds of the reservoirs and from those sources 
irrigate their lands. The innumerable lakes that dotted the whole 
region accounted for its early agricultural prosperity and in later 
years they feel into neglect and disrepair for want of a regular 
system of inspection. So in later periods the agriculture of the 
region was not prosperous. This decline of agriculture further 
accentuated the lawlessness and depredatory activities in the region. 

The Ramanathapuram District has distinguished itself quite 
early as a region of flourishing trade and commerce. Paramagudi 
was the centre of thriving cotton textile manufacture, where printed 
cloths, chintzes, silks, silk carpets and innumerable other fine fabrics 
were manufactured and exported. Kilakkarai was the centre for the 
manufacture of fine cloths and muslins. Longcloths of good quality 
were manufactured at a number of places like Kamudi, Abiramam, 
Aruppukkottai, Palayapatti, Yekundi, Kunnakulam, Chitra- 
kottai and Tondi. Coarse cotton textiles commonly worn by the 
people of the region were woven in almost every village of the 
region. 

Salt was another important commodity manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of coastal towns and villages. The process of 
manufacture of salt prevalent in the region was by the evaporation 
of sea water by the heat of the sun and the collection of fine crystals 
of salt that were formed on the surface. Chank fishing was also 
an important occupation of the people. The chank fishing opera¬ 
tions usually commenced on the Eastern Coast in April and con¬ 
tinued till the month of September. In the South Coast, it began in 
October and continued till March. The chank fishes of the Eastern 
Coast were considered superior to that of the South Coast. Apart 
from chank fishing, coastal fishing also brought large revenues to 
the Ramanathapuram Zamin. The important ports of the region 
were Kilakkarai, Devipatnam and Pamban. In those centres 
there were settlement of an active and enterprising race called 
Lubbais, who possessed considerable wealth. They were engaged 
in maritime trade. The major exports from those ports were, 
chanks to Bengal, and salt, salt fish, tobacco, cotton cloth, skins 
and paddy to Ceylon. The imports generally consists of woUen 
cloths, sugar candy, spices and teak wood. 

The prosperity of the country was really shaken by the invasion 
of Malik Kafur, the General under Ala-ud-in-Khilji. Malik Kafur’s 
invasion spread terror and destruction in the entire Pandyan terri¬ 
tory from Madurai to Rameswaram and wherever he went his 
army looted and destroyed the Hindu shrines and spoiled its archi¬ 
tectural splendour and forcibly converted a number of people to 
Islam. Thus the prosperity of the District in the opening years of 
the 14th century, declined. The Muslim invasion, however, did not 
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Very much affect the administration of the Marava country. It 
continued to be ruled by the hereditary chieftains. The difficulties 
presented by the Muslim attack was gradually over-come and orga¬ 
nised way of life was once again restored by the beginning of the 
15th Century. 

After the fall of the Madurai Sultanate, the expanding Vijaya- 
nagar Empire brought this region under its protective wings. Once 
again peace and prosperity were ensured and the promotion of the 
religious ideals and activities, which the earlier Pandyan rulers had 
cherished was reviewed. The Vijayanagar administration divided 
the country into principalities of feudal tenure, each feudatory 
managing his own region according to his will and pleasure and only 
rendering tribute of military services to ,the Vijayanagar ruler. 
This was the beginning of the Poligar system. The far sightedness 
of the Vijayanagar administration in settling with the chieftains and 
the establishment of the Poligar system accounted for the stability 
of the Nayak rule of Madurai and the general prosperity all around. 
The seed of unsettlement was, however, once again sown by the rise 
of the Nawab of Carnatic. During this period there was a succession 
of weak kings to the Nayak throne and their regime finally came to 
an end by about the middle of the 18th Century. The Nawab 
brought under his sway the whole of the kingdom of the Nayak 
of Madurai. 

The East India Company which always played the role of advi¬ 
sers and care-takers of the Nawab of Carnatic, helped the Nawab 
in all his campaigns. During the brief period of administration 
by the Nawab, the country once again relapsed into a state of 
poverty and insecurity. The Nawab’s administrators were inexpe¬ 
rience and some of them like Yusuf Khan were full of personal 
ambition and corrupt motives. The rates of land revenue assess¬ 
ment were steadily raised during this period and the demand for rent 
varied every year. The request of the peasants for rent reduction 
were not attended to. 

Prices and IVages :—Prices of commodities appear to have 
varied greatly in different parts of the country in early times due to 
difficulty of communication and the general state of insecurity. 
Generally in the coastal districts which carried on foreign trade, 
prices were high- In the districts in the interior prices were exceed¬ 
ingly low. From the letter of a Jesuit Missionary in 1713, we learn 
that in the Ramanathapuram country 8 marakals of excellent husked 
rice could be purchased for one fanam and this rate has been 
computed to be equivalent to 512 seers (of 80 tolas) for a rupee*. 

No reliable information is available regarding the wages of 
agricultural and other labourers in early times. Wages appear to 
have been generally paid in kind (grains). A considerable portion 

‘ Srinivasa Kaghavaiyangar, S., Memorandum on the progress of the Madras 
Presidency during the last 40 years of British Administration, 189S-^Fage 67. 
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of the wages also appears to have been disbursed in the shape of 
perquisites or other advantages such as huts and small allotments 
of land for cultivation, free of rent, etc., and these additional allow¬ 
ances appear to have been adjusted from time to time with reference 
to the demand for labour, the prices of foodgrains, the efficiency of 
labourers, the constancy of employment, etc. 

Economic conditions at the beginning of the 19th century. 

The District as constituted at present was formed only in the 
year 1910. Earlier to the formation of the District, the eastern 
region of the District was mainly covered by two Zamins of 
Ramanathapuram and Sivagangai. The claims of the Nawab of 
Carnatic to control this region was resisted by the Zamindars of 
Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga. The English despatched a 
force from Tiruchirapalli under General Joseph Smith. Rama¬ 
nathapuram was attacked and captured by the General on the 25th 
June 1772 and the ruling family was imprisoned and taken to Tiru¬ 
chirapalli. Later in 1780, when wars with Hyder Ali broke out, 
Muthuramalinga Thevar, the ruler of Ramanathapuram, was rein¬ 
stated as a dependant of the Nawab of Carnatic. At this juncture 
the Nawab’s revenues were assigned to the East India Company as 
security for the expenses of their campaigns on behalf of the Nawab. 
In the subsequent period there was misrule and the Company was 
obliged to send military forces into the Ramanathapuram region to 
collect the peshkash due to it. In 1795, the Rajah was deposed. 

The Zamin of Sivaganga also resisted for a long time the 
overtures of the East India Company to ally with it and finally it 
was able to annex this region by inflicting a crushing defeat on the 
ruling Marudu Brothers who were at the helm of affairs in 1801. 
In the year 1801 the whole of the Carnatic was made over by the 
Nawab to the British and from then on the region was directly under 
their over-all control. Though this region was part of the British- 
controlled Province of Madras, it did not derive much of the advan¬ 
tages derived by the other districts of the Province as it was mainly 
a zamindari tract. The applying backwardness of its roads and 
irrigation system was in large measure due to the laxity of adminis¬ 
tration of the region by the zamindari. 

Hodgeson' who surveyed the Province of Tirunelvely in 1807, 
observing on the economic conditions of the period has remarked 
that the prosperity of the country will be materially promoted and 
the revenue gradually augmented not by increase in assessment but 
by the increase in cultivation arising out of the growing prosperity 
of the people. On the state of agriculture during the period, 
Hodgeson has observed that the cause of vast areas of lands lying 
waste was in part due to want of stock and capital and in part for 
want of sufficient quantity of water’. 

^ Hodgesoa J : Beport or* th* Provioco of TiimoveUy, 1807, p»|;e 2S, 
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As already seen at the be^nning of the 19th Century, the region 
was controlled by Poligar chieftains, who ruled under the Nawab of 
Carnatic. The Poligars and their sycophants resented the rise of 
the British rule. The Poligars and Zamindars maintained an 
army numbering 2,000 to 3,000 and more and with the aid of this 
force they committed great excesses. Rapine and incendiarism 
constituted a feature of the times. Villages were given impunity 
from the attacks by the payment of significant sums as indemnities. 
The depredations of Zamindars, Poligars and other free-booters 
continued for several years after the British conquest. In general, 
the country was in a turbulent state and a sense of general insecurity 
prevailed. 

As a result of the general insecurity, the agricultural classes were 
not fixed in their occupation. They were always expecting some 
attack or other and therefore they did not want to do all their best 
on the land for fear that they may not be left free to enjoy the fruits 
of their labour and investment. Thus the trade of the region also 
dwindled considerably. 

During this period, trade and industry was also generally restrict¬ 
ed. The disturbed state of the country and the financial strin¬ 
gency owing to expenditure on wars, etc., had lead to a considerable 
decline of industry. Madras was the only place which had a fairly 
extensive trade by sea ; and in all other places, inland trade was 
greatly controlled by the levy of duties. Communications were 
entirely undeveloped and wheeled traffic was practically unknown 
outside a few towns. Goods were transported by animals. Even 
such roads as existed could not be freely used owing to the pre¬ 
valance of the general insecurity. Such were the conditions at the 
beginning of the 19th Century'. 

Pr/cej;—Fluctuations in the prices of food grains was a marked 
feature during the first half of the century. These variations were 
heightened by fluctuations in harvest and by the lack of transport 
facilities for the movement of produce. Though short period 
fluctuations in prices were caused by temporary shortages and 
mal-distribution of food grains, over a long period of 50 years from 
1801 to 1850 the prices of foodgrains showed unmistakable tendency 
for a decline. In the Madras Presidency in 1801-1802 the average 
price of paddy I sort was Rs. 109 per Madras Garce (a Garce 3,200 
measures); it declined by various stages to Rs. 77 in 1850-51. The 
average price of paddy II sort started from Rs. 96 per Madras Garce 
in 1801-1802 and by slow degrees it declined to Rs. 66 in 1850-51. 
The fall was almost steady except for a few sudden spurts during 
famine years like 1806, 1812, 1824, 1825 and 1833*. 


1 Sarada Raju, A., Soonomio conditiona in the Madron Presideney, (1800-50) 
1B41, Pages 10-11. 

> Ibid. Pages 227-283. 
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The data below which show the prices of second sort rice in the 
neighbouring District of Tirunelveli in terms of seers (of 80 tolas) 
per rupee during the period 1809 to 1853 (average of quinquennial 
periods excluding famine years) will also go to illustrate the trend 
of decline in prices of foodgrains during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth Century. 


Period. Price. 

Average of five years. Seers per rupee 

(average for quinquen. 
nial periods.) 

1809 to 1813 » . 31'4 

1819 to 1823 .. 26*7 

1828 to 1832 . 28*4 

1849 to 1853 « .... 23-1 


The steady decline in prices was brought about both by monetary 
and non-monetary factors. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century export of textiles resulted in a flow of bullion from abroad 
and also in sizeable investment activities by the Company. These 
amounts entered into circulation and tended to keep the prices high. 
With the decline of the textile trade from the early years of the 
19th Century, the amount of money in circulation declined and in 
turn has hastened the fall of prices. Payments due to the Presidency 
were made through bills rather than in bullion, contrary to the 
practice obtaining in the earlier period. Besides, there was an 
increasing flow of bullion and treasures due to mounting Home 
Charges and remittances of private fortunes accumulated by the 
"Nabobs of Madras” who were mostly the Company’s servants. 
This monetary stringency occasioned by the outflow of bullion and 
the resultant fall of prices was further aggravated by the Currency 
Act ol 1835. As a result of the Act, gold was demonetized and an 
uniformity of currency in circulation was brought about by discarding 
several local currencies. All these measures brought about a con¬ 
traction of money in circulation and a fall of prices. There were 
also other non-monetary causes which hastened the fall of prices. 
The decay of Zamindars and chieftains who spent lavishly caused 
a shortage in the demand for goods. The disbandment of troops 
and the retainers formerly maintained by the Poligar chieftains 
also resulted in a general curtailment of purchasing power and fall 
in the demand for goods and provisions. The decline of the hand- 
loom industry and the consequent unemployment of weavers caused 
a slump in the demand for goods. The steady increase in the import 
of Arakan rice, caused a general fall in the prices of foodgrains. 

The slump in the prices, promoted a vicious circle of depres¬ 
sion in agriculture and industry 


3 Swada Baju, A., op, oit. pail* 244. 
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Wages and standard of Agricultural workers were 

of two categories : those who were engaged for the year and those 
who performed occasional labour during the busy seasons like 
harvesting and transplanting when extra hands were required. While 
a casual labourer was free to transfer his services to any master, the 
yearly labourer could leave his master only on the discharge of aU 
debts and advances. Whenever a yearly labourer left his old master 
the new master discharged all his debts. Women were largely 
employed in less strenuous agricultural pursuits like weeding and 
transplanting. The wages paid to the workers amounted to a 
monthlv allowance of grain and a periodical supply of small quan¬ 
tities of oil and condiments just sufficient for the bare existence 
of the worker and his family, two or three rupees a year and in 
addition two pieces of cloth. Trifling presents were given on the 
occasion of festivals and ceremonies. Wages in villages situated 
near towns were a little higher than in the interior. Women every¬ 
where were paid considerably less than men, usually half and some¬ 
times two-thirds *. 

The standard of living, of the bulk of the people was very simple 
and low. Foreign administrators have borne testimony to the 
poor living conditions of the working classes. According to them, 
they lived in low mud houses and eked out a subsistence 
standard of living. Rice was generally consumed by richer sections 
of the people; most of the labourers and ryots consumed grains 
such as ragi, cholam and cumbu. The richer class consumed 
vegetables, milk, curd, pulses and ghee. The poorer sections had 
generally nothing to do with spices. They used salt, pickles and 
onions by way of spices. Vegetables were used only if they could 
obtain them ^ 

The population could be broadly divided into two classes, the 
well-to-do and the others. About one in thousand of the people who 
could be called the very wealthy were not very wealthy even accord¬ 
ing to the then existing standards. The wealthiest of them owned 
possessions worth of Rs. 350 which was very insignificant in those 
days. But there were a select few like Zamindars and Dubashis, 
whose wealth and standard of living was really high. These richer 
classes had large families, maintaining servants and conveyances. 
They incurred expenses of clothing on festive occasions, on 
ceremonies and feasts; and also on items of luxury such as betel 
leaves and nuts 

Before concluding this section, a passing reference may be made 
to the western half of the District which at present mainly comprises 
of the taluks of Srivilliputtur and Sattur. They were then part 
of the Tirunelveli District. They were mainly ryotwari tracts and as 

* Saracla Raju, A., op cit., page 277—287. 

* pago Ibid, 2S1. 

* Ibid, page 277. 
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such were able to absorb the benefits of direct administration by 
the British. This region had the added advantage of a stable system 
of Government to enforce law and order and the collection of equit¬ 
able revenues. This generally promoted the standard of living 
of the people of this area. Later on, this area was integrated 
with the Ramanathapuram District on its constitution in 1910. 
Therefore one naturally finds the eastern and western halves of 
of the District at different stages of econonmic development. 


Economic conditions during the second half 
OF THE 19th Century. 

With the introduction of the British rule in India and with the 
attainment of conditions of greater security of life and property 
there was a sharp rise in land prices. With the revival of security 
for the cultivators, the productivity of land increased and with the 
general rise in productivity, the prosperity of the artisan classes also 
revived. The artisans such as carpenters, bricklayers and smiths 
found enough work for them and an increasing demand for them 
brought about a general rise in their wages, nearly to three times 
the wages that were obtaining at the beginning of the 19lh century. 
This recorded that persons who were paid three annas a day at 
the beginning of the century, were able to earn as much as 8 to 
10 annas. Most of these artisans who were able to earn money 
by hard labour were in a position to save enough to purchase lands 
and live comfortably. 

There was an all-round increase in the population and in the extent 
of area under cultivation. A new educated and well-to-do class 
developed. Many well-to-do people preferred investment in lands 
to hoarding or lending at high rates of interest. Thus an enlightened 
class was fast investing in landed property side by side with the poor 
artisan classes who also found land a secure source of income. 
This caused general rise in the value of the land, though the yield at 
times was deficient. During this period the agricultural classes may 
be classified into three groups ; the landowners who did not cultivate 
land but only collected rents, those agriculturists who not only 
cultivated their own lands but also took lands from others on lease 
and cultivators who had no lands of their own but only cultivated 
the lands of others on different terms of lease. Srinivasa Ragha- 
vaiyangar * has recorded that the agriculturists covered by the second 
and third classes had improved their status by yearly fresh acquisirion 
of land and by converting waste lands into cultivable ones. In the 
case of the first class, with the exception of a small percentage who 
were engaged in trade, the major portion of those falUng under this 
class were by degrees growing poorer and poorer by selling or mort¬ 
gaging their property. Though this class might give the general 
impression that the condition of the agricultural classes was going 

» Srinivasa Raghavaiyaager, S., op. oit.—Appendix pagos CCXIX—COXXX. 
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down, the general feeling of the agricultural classes was one of 
satisfaction with their lot. The people were happy in the safety they 
enjoyed as a result of the stable government in the Country. Properly 
had been rendered more secure. There was noting of that dread of 
life or of the prospect of losing property, which placed the ryot in 
eternal anxiety in the absence of an organised form of government. 

Notwithstanding the safe and peaceful situation of the Country, 
there had been some deterioration among the agricultural classes. 
The tendencies which were responsible for bringing down the 
general prosperity of the agriculturists during this period may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

Heavy marriage expeiisea. 

Factious spirit and consequent expensive litigation. 

The neglect of the ryots to give any sort of rest to the cultivable lands, and 

The lack of application of manure to the lands which consequently brought 
about low yields. 

Decline of Industries:—As regards other industries, some showed 
improvement, some were stationary and others showed decline. 
The mason, the carpenter, the blacksmith and the brassmith were 
during this period were more prosperous than before. The potter 
had remained in the same position as 25 or 30 years ago. It was in 
the case of the weaver that one found almost complete collapse. 
The weaver stood helpless before the gigantic array of machines 
and machine-made cloths from Manchester. 

Native industrial arts generally declined. They were in times 
gone by held in deservedly high esteem and every encouragement 
was given to the proprietors by the former rulers of the Country, 
With the beginning of British rule, and the importation of machinery, 
the native industrial arts received a death-blow. 

General development of the country :—^The introduction of the 
railways, the improved roads and easy communications, the esta¬ 
blishment of the village post-offices, the increased demand and 
supply had all tended to increase every class of trade from the petty 
retail sales in the streets and villages to whole-sale commerce. The 
variety of things bought and sold during this period, and their 
quality and quantity compared with those found in the markets 
some twenty years earlier showed a great deal of advance. A larger 
number of people were employed in these trades. Persons of 
every caste took up the trade suitable to their means and ability. The 
first class of agricultural population noted earlier were seen here and 
there using their time and money to their advantage in trading. 
Those of the second and third classes, too, carried on petty inland 
trades during the time they were free from their work on their lands. 
Persons of other ancestral professions had also cast off their pre¬ 
judices, and freely took up trading if they found it more con¬ 
venient and paying than those of their fore-fathers. 
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Manufacture and handicraft :—Here again the quality and the 
quantity of the work turned out, and the variety of such work done 
during the period, were far higher than what they were during the 
last generation. The caste, which in the majority of cases among 
the natives, distinguished the profession, is fading away. 
It is needless here to enumerate the several branches of industry 
that were improved, and that were newly started. The artisans and 
manufacturers successfully imitated the works of the western nations 
and produced the necessary articles nearly equal in quality and 
durability and also sold them much cheaper. 

In conclusion, it may safely be stated that the state of the country 
was much better than what it was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in every respect-agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. 
The tillers of the soil, the artisans, the manufacturers, and the 
traders, petty and wholesale, were as shown above, getting streng¬ 
thened day after day. The working classes were also much 
better otf than what they were during the last generation*. 

Prices:—The, following table which shows the average prices of 
rice II sort, in terms of seers of 0.80 tolas per rupee during the period 
1849 to 1888 (average for quinquennial periods excluding famine 
years) in the Madras Presidency may illustrate the general trend of 
prices of foodgrains during the second half of the nineteenth century 
in the District. 

Average of five years. 

^ ^ _ _ 

1849 to 1861 to 1870 to 1883-84 to 
1863. 1865. 1874. 1887-88. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) 

(In seers of 0-80 tolas per rupee). 

Average for the Presidency .. .. 34-9 13-2 IB-l 14-9 

Index numbers representing average 100 264 216 218 

prices taking the average for the 
years. 

The table clearly brings out the fact that prices rose rapidly after 
1853 till they reached their culmination in the five years ending 1865 
when they were nearly two and a half times what they were prior to 
1853. Among the causes of this sudden rise were the following ; 
the discoveries of gold in America and in Australia in 1848 led to a 
large influx of gold into Europe raising prices and creating a demand 
for Indian products. The Crimean War during the period also led 
to the development of trade of India in jute and oil seeds. The 
Indian Mutiny also necessitated large remittances in silver for 
expenditure in India, and the construction of public works, especially 
railways, had also the same effect. The American War and the 
consequent famine in England developed an enormous trade in the 


1 Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar, S., op. oit.—^Appendix P.P.CCXXII—C.CXXV. 
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somewhat hitherto despised Indian cotton. Though after 1870, 
prices fell by about 20 per cent from the level they had attained in 
1865, they were nevertheless twice as high as in 1853. 

Wages - OtneraWy for agricultural labourers, the wages were 
given in money, or in kind or in food and clothing with a small cash 
payment at the end of the year. The rise in the price of foodgrains 
and other necessaries of life, the steady increasing demand for work, 
the development of trade, etc., had all undoubtedly enhanced the 
rate of wages, not only for the skilled, but also for the unskilled 
labourer, to a considerable extent. The average rate of wage in 
1883-84 for unskilled labour in the towns in the neighbouring 
District of Tirunelveli was annas 2-10 per day and in villages it was 
annas 2-4 per day. As regards skilled labour, around 1883, the rate 
of value of labour per day of brick layers was between annas 8 and 
annas 12 ; that of carpenters was between annas 6 and annas 12 and 
of the smiths it was between annas 7 and annas 12 \ 

In the later half of the 19th Century there was a phenomenal 
development of tea plantations in Ceylon. Labourers were attracted 
to the plantations in large numbers from the region of the Rama- 
nathapuram District. They were recruited under an indentured 
system. This had released certain pecuhar economic tendencies in 
the region. Many able bodied men migrated to Ceylon. The 
labourers in the region of the District looked more towards opportu¬ 
nities to move to Ceylon than towards settling down in agricultural 
pursuits in the region. This tendency to some extent had a depres¬ 
sing effect on the internal economy of the region especially in the 
sectors of agriculture and handicrafts. 


* Srinivasa Roghavaiyangar. S., Op. cit, pages COVIl and CXCV to CO in 
the Appendices. 
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Economic Conditions in Recent Years. 

Prices '.—Generally speaking, the general price trends in the 
District are the same as those relating to the State as a whole. The 
following table gives a general picture of price fluctuations in the 
State from the year 1939 onwards *. 


Index Number of Wholesale Prices in the State. 


Year. 

Food Qraint. 

Commercial 

products. 

(1) 

on 21st August— 

(2) 

(3) 

1939 

100 

100 

1940 

113 

105 

1941 

i29 

104 

1942 

165 

145 

1943 

260 

249 

1944 

246 

251 

1945 

246 

274 

194G 

253 

365 

1947 

262 

407 

1948 

375 

445 

1949 

378 

634 

1950 

366 

637 

1931 

375 

673 

1952 

407 

507 

1953 

436 

560 

1954 

442 

446 

1956 

377 

414 

1956 

460 

479 

1957 

494 

491 

1968 

615 

491 

1969 

514 

649 

1960 

582 

608 

1961 

602 

630 

1962 

687 

623 

1963 

666 

672 

1964 

676 

755 

1966 

694 

804 

1966 

702 

1080 

1967 

732 

1146 

1908 

786 

1098 

1969 

842 

1245 

1970 

947 

1372 


Internal and external factors have generally speaking, influenced 
the price movements in the State. With the outbreak of the World 
War II in August 1939, Prices showed tendencies to rise. In the 
post-war years, the devaluation of the Rupee in September 1949 and 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in June 1950 caused further rise 
in the price level. After the Korean truce proposals in 1951, a 
downward trend in the wholesale prices of commercial products wa» 
noticed from the year 1952, which continued up to 1955. In 1955, there 
was a steep fall in the prices of food-grains, mainly as a result of good 


1 Source : Director of Stotiatioa, Madrar. 
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seasonal conditions. However, by 1956, the wholesale prices of 
food-grains and commercial products began to show an upward 
trend once again. The cause of this upward movement in the 
wholesale prices of commodities in recent years may generally be 
attributed to the inflationary conditions prevailing in the country 
as a consequence of the extensive economic development brought 
about by the Five-Year Plans. 


The following table gives the average annual retail prices of 
important foodgrains in the District in recent years 

Average Annual Retail Prices of Important Foodgrains in the District 
[Prices in rupees per quintal of 100 kg.). 


Year. 

Rice. 

Cholam. 

Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

gram. 

SaU. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(7) 

1938-39 

10-69 

6-40 

7-02 

6-61 

8-23 

6-16 

1939-40 

11-58 

7-63 

8-41 

7-61 

8-96 

6-22 

J940-41 

12-46 

7-31 

8-23 

6-91 

8-33 

6-70 

1941-42 

14-58 

11-44 

9-57 

8-44 

8-31 

6-86 

.942-43 

28-43 

17-42 

16-86 

14-42 

14-07 

7-64 

.943-44 

27-25 

19-29 

21-78 

21-30 

22-91 

9-46 

1944-4S 

27-89 

18-49 

21-86 

20-90 

23-65 

9-73 

1945-40 

29-77 

16-80 

19-69 

20-34 

27-73 

7-90 

1940-47 

29-66 

18-92 

20-31 

18-25 

32-80 

8-41 

1947-48 

61-82 

27-67 

39-09 

36-36 

36-73 

7-31 

1948-49 

64-98 

44-24 

60-77 

46-19 

39-65 

6-76 

1949-60 

42-28 

30-22 

27-06 

24-68 

36-96 

4-63 

1960-61 

61-82 

33-17 

25-99 

30-41 

46-70 

4-10 

1961-62 

64-71 

30-33 

.. 

.. 

43-86 

4-53 

1962-63 

61-86 

34-32 

.. 

.. 

40-70 

4-46 

1963-64 

61-01 

40-14 

9 • 

.. 

36-05 

4-34 

1964-66 

63-78 

33-12 

27-06 

25-62 

23-87 

4-46 

1965-60 

42-98 

26-80 

26-42 

24-41 

29-68 

4-26 

1960-67 

63-05 

43-06 

36-23 

33-44 

36-07 

4-23 

1667-68 

60-63 

33-73 

33-76 

32-02 

31-03 

4-07 

1968-59 

64-14 

38-96 

34-76 

32-82 

30-41 

4-26 

1969-00 

62-34 

40-94 

39-38 

37-83 

36-30 

4-21 

1960-01 

62-08 

38-02 

39-50 

37-79 

38-65 

4-46 

1901-62 

64-04 

41-40 

40-79 

41-69 

41-49 

4-31 

1962-63 

61-38 

39-96 

39-64 

36-64 

42-09 

4-70 

1063-64 

68-00 

43-06 

40-21 

37-66 

36-00 

6-24 

1964^66 

69-50 

63-U 

54-60 

54-02 

46-99 

6-06 

1965-66 

74-10 

53-63 

64-73 

55-12 

61-12 

6-05 

1966-67 

86-29 

60-79 

61-68 

63-62 

53-61 

6-42 

1967-68 

81-50 

76-35 

72-61 

72-58 

66-90 

6-86 

1968-69 

106-90 

74-24 

71-62 

71-73 

68-76 

6-86 



The following table shows the annual average farm harvest 
prices of agricultural commodities during the last two years at 
Virudhunagar, the important market centre of the District. — 

Akntjal Aveeaoh Fabm Hakvest PaicES or Aqbicuitubai. Commoditihs 


(Centre : Virudhunagar, Taluk—Sattur). 


Name of the Commodity. 

( 1 ) 

Faddy .. .. .. 

Oholam . ■ «.• 

Ragi .. .. M oi 

Oumhu ■ • nm 

Gingili Seeds (Block) 

Groundnut (Unahelled) 

Castor 

Cotton Kapas 
Black-gram .. 

Bed-gram 
Horse-gram 
Cow-gram 
Onions 
Chillies 

Green-gram .. 

Varagu 
Kudiravallai 
Brinjola (Vegetable) 

Lady’s Finger (Vegetable) 


{Prices in rupees per quintal) 

, -A- 


For the 

year. 

For the 

year 

1962- 

-63. 

1963- 

64. 

(2) 

(3) 

ns. 

p. 

B8. 

P. 

37 

92 

38 

38 

38 

20 

39 

76 

29 

83 

30 

48 

40 

00 

40 

40 

105 60 

108 

00 

67 

99 

69 

22 

40 

00 

40 

00 

120 

00 

113 

00 

66 

00 

65 

76 

51 

00 

61 

30 

29 

63 

30 

25 

67 

27 

67 

27 

16 

63 

16 

94 

170 

00 

175 

00 

60 

80 

61 

60 

30 

77 

30 

77 

50 

00 

60 

00 

22 

00 

21 

60 

22 

60 

22 

00 



Wages} 

The wage level has risen considerably to-day. The ordinary day 
labourer in the District who did not earn more than about 25 to 50 
paise per day during the early years of the century now earns 
as much as about a rupee and a half or even more. 


The following are the average daily wages paid to agricultural 
labourers in the District in June 1962 compared with the corres¬ 
ponding State averages : 

t See also the section on agricultural wages in the District in Chapter /F-«> 
Agrioullure and Irrigation. 

99.6—4 



















Class oj Labour. 


6U 


Wages paid per Day, 
[June 1962). 


In the District, 


State average. 


(1) (2) (3) 

BS. P. ns. P. 


Field Labour— 

(Ploughers, sowers and transplanters 
Weedors reapers and harvesters)— 


Men .. .. .. . • 

• 4 

1 

60 

1 

64 

Women .. .. .. . • 

4 • 

1 

00 

0 

91 

Non-Adulta .. 

•• 

0 

75 

0 

S4 

Herdsmen ; 

Hen .. .. 


1 

25 

1 

2S 

Women (Not employed) 

• 4 


. 

0 

73 

Non-adults .. . < 

•• 

1 

00 

0 

at 

other agricultural Labourers — 

Men . 

4 4 

1 

60 

1 

46 

Women ,. .. . • .. 

4 4 

1 

00 

0 

94 

Non-adults .. 

4 * 

• 

• 

0 

84 


The following table shows the average daily wages paid to 
skilled labour in the District in 1962 compared with the corres¬ 
ponding State averages :— 

Wages paid per day 
(June 1962). 

Class of labour. - --a .— .. — . 

In the District. State Average. 

(1) (2) (3) 







BS. 

P. 

BS. 

P. 

Carpenters 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

00 

2 

78 

Blacksmiths 


« 4 

•• 

•• 

2 

00 

2 

S3 

Cobblers. .. 


•W 



1 

00 

1 

64 


From the above figures it may be seen, that the wages paid for 
skilled labour in the District are slightly lower than the correspon¬ 
ding State averages. 


Rising Cost of Living. 

The general upward movements of prices in recent years have 
kept the cost of living also rising. The cost of living index numbers 
in the table below relating to the Madurai Centre which are represen¬ 
tative of the zone comprising, Madurai, Ramanathapuram and 
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Tirunelveli Districts will illustrate. From the figures it may be seen 
that the cost of living as in (1970-71) had risen nearly eight times 
the level in 1936. 

PerW. Index number. 


(I) 


(2) 

Year ended June 1936 


100 

1941-42 


111 

1942-43 .. 


146 

1943-44 .. 


197 

1944-45 .. 


205 

1945-46 .. 


232 

1946-47 .. 


266 

1947-48 .. 

, , 

300 

1948-49 .. 


341 

1949-50 


358 

19.50-61 .. 

, . 

349 

1951-52 .. 


370 

1952-63 .. 


372 

1953-54 .. 

, , 

376 

1954-55 .. 


337 

19.55-66 .. 


317 

1956-57 .. 

, , 

304 

1957-58 .. 

, , 

366 

1958-69 .. 


385 

1959-00 .. 


414 

1960-01 .. 


458 

1961-02 .. 


470 

1902-03 .. 


482 

1963-04 ,. 


474 

1904-65 .. 


529 

1905-60 .. 


567 

1968-67 .. 


630 

1967-68 .. 


660 

1908-69 .. 


656 

1969-70 .. 


711 

1970-71 .. 

. 

798 


Livelihood Pattern of the District. 

The District was formed in 1910. The population of the District 
according to the Census of 1911, a year after its constitution, was 
1,658,453. The following table brings out the livelihood pattern of 
this population according to the Census of 1911‘ 


Occupation. 


Per cent to the 
District Population 
(Actual workers 

(I) 


and dependants). 

(3) 

Pastoral and agricultural 


66-7 

Fishing and hunting 


0-0 

Extraction of Minerals 


• « • « 

Industrial 


11-9 

Transport 


1-2 

Trade 


9 2 

Public Force 


0-3 

Public Administration 


0-7 

Professions and Liberal arts 


1-7 

Independent 


. ■ 

Domestic Service 


0-4 

Indefinite 


7-0 

Unproductive 


0-3 


Total .. 100-0 


* Oomplied from A StatitUcal Alia* of the liadra* Presidency, 1913. 

99-6—34a 









It may be seen from the table above that the bulk of the population 
(nearly 67 per cent) was supported by agricultural pursuits. Next in 
importance came industrial occupations and they supported nearly 
12 per cent of the District population. The relative strength of the 
population supported by industrial occupations was, however, only 
about one-sixth of the strength supported by agricultural pursuits. 
Activities in trade supported about nine per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion and from the point of view of relative strength, it compared 
favourably with industrial pursuits. Professions and liberal arts 
supported only about 2 per cent of the total population. The 
numbers supported by public administration and public force were 
also small and accounted only for about 1 per cent of the total 
population. It is significant to note that the strength of the total 
population who had their means of subsistence independent of 
occupation was nil in the livelihood picture of the District. 

As the pursuit of agriculture was the most important economic 
activitiy in the District during the period, it may be interesting 
to observe its ‘ internal structure The following table shows 
the ‘internal structure’ of the pastoral and agricultural livelihood 
class in the District as recorded in the Census of 1911 ;— 

Percent of actual 


workeri and 

Paetoral and Agricullurcd Olaet. dependante to the 

total dietriet 
Population. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 
Cultivating Land>Owneri .. .. 60'7 

Non.cultivating land-ownars •. .. 1*1 

Cultivating tenants . 7 1 

Non -cultivating tenants .. .. ... 0'3 

Agents, managers of landed estates, eto. .. 6*3 

Farm servants cuid field labourers .. 0*3 

Growers of special products .. .. 0*2 

Forestry .. _ . ... 

Baising of farm stock and small animals. 0*7 

Total .. 66-7 


The cultivating land-owners including their dependants formed 
50.7 per cent of the total population and the non-cultivating land- 
owners only 1.1 per cent. Absentee landlordism therefore, was 
negligible in the District. Cultivating tenants formed 7.1 per cent 
of the population and farm servants and field labourers 6.3 per cent. 
This shows the absence of the predominance of agricultural labourers 
in the District. In other words, most of the cultivation was carried 
on by owner-cultivators and cultivating tenants. The evil of 
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absentee landlordism, generally speaking, prevails only in rich 
deltaic areas. The agricultural holdings were also not large. The 
average size of a land holding was about 4.76 acres. 

As already seen, next in importance to agricultural pursuits 
came industrial occupations, which supported nearly 12 per cent 
of the District population. The chief industries of the District 
during the period were cotton pressing, ginning and weaving. There 
were only 8 organised factories in the District according to the 
Census of 1911 and these together afforded employment for 857 
persons. The table below records the description of those factories 
and the number of persons employed by each category — 

Total number of persont 


Description of the Factory. 

Number 

of 

factories. 


employed, 

A 


t ' 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

TotaU 

ri) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cotton Ginning Mills .. ,. 

4 

363 

176 

629 

Cotton Pressing Mills .. ., 

1 

60 

24 

84 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Mills .. 

3 

191 

63 

244 


Figures of occupational distribution of population between one 
period and another are not strictly comparable as the method of 
classification adopted at the different censuses has not been uniform 
For instance the figures relating to agricultural and non-agricultural 
classes in the Census of 1931 are not directly comparable with those 
of 1921 because of fundamental changes in the basis of classification 
of occupations. The Census Commissioner of 1931 has himself 
remarked that a change in approach to some extent have affected 
the allocation of workers to various columns in the two censuses.* 
Figures relating to the Census of 1941 are not available as they were 
not compiled owing to war conditions. Therefore a narration of 
figures of livelihood classification of the population of the District 
in the Censuses of 1921 and 1931 as a guide to contemporary trends 
is of doubtful statistical value and is not given. 

The livelihood pictures of the population of the District in 
recent years are obtained form the Census of 1951 and 1961. The 
Census of 1951 groups the livelihood classes into two broad cate¬ 
gories Agricultural and Non-Agricultural. Each of these is in 
turn subdivided into four classes. The following table presents 
the occupational structure of the population of the District in 1951 
occording to these eight livelihood classes. 


* Compiled from the Census of India 1011, Vol. XII. Imperial and Ptrenn 
T«ble 1912, pages 248-268. 

* Qttuut Iff India, 1931, Madras, Fart 1, Fage 103. 



Litblibood Cbassks. 


{Earners, earning dependants and non-earning dependants.) 



Agricultural dosses. 

Percent 
to total 
popula¬ 
tion. 

Non-agricultural classes. 

Percent 
to total 
popula¬ 
tion. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I. 

Cultivators of land wholly 
or mainly owned and 
their dependants. 

45-1 

V. Production (other 

than cultivation). 

12-S 

II. 

Cultivators of land wholly 
or mainly un-ownodand 
their dependants. 

6-6 

VI. Commerce 

VII. Transport 

0-3 

1-3 

III. 

Cultivating labourers and 
their dependants. 

11-8 

VIII. Other services and 
miscellaneous sources. 

13-4 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of 
land, agricultural rent 
receivers and their depen- 
dants. 

1-2 

* • 

• • 


Total 

83-7 

Total 

36-3 


From a look at the livelihood picture of the District in 1951 the 
one striking feature that may be discerned is the predominance of 
the agricultural classes in the livelihood pattern. More than three- 
fifths of the District population are found in the agricultural classes 
But, however, the District is not so predominantly agricultural as the 
districts of Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Salem and South Arcot 
where the proportions of agricultural classes to their total population 
are 71'5 per cent, 69-9 per cent, 70-9 per cent and 81-7 per cent 
respectively. The entire State can be roughly divided into two 
broad regions the North-Eastern and the South-Western with unlike 
occupational structures by a North-West/South-Eastern line joining 
the Western boundary of Selam, Tiruchirapalli and Thanjavur 
districts. The North-Eastern region comprises of Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Thanjavur, Salem and Tiruchirapalli districts. 
The South-Western region comprises of Coimbatore, Madurai, Rama- 
nathapuram, Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari districts'. The North- 
Eastern region shows an overwhelming importance of agricultural 
activities in its employment structure because of its better rainfall 
conditions and irrigational facilities. More than two-thirds of its 
population are dependent upon agriculture for their livelihood. 
In the South-Western region to which the Ramanathapurani 
District belongs, nature is not as kind as in the North-Eastern 
region with regard to agricultural activities. Nevertheless the 


1 The districts of the Nilgirie and Madras do not belong to either of these twp 
regions and are individualistic in their occupational structures, 
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supply of hydro-electric power and transport facilities have given 
an incentive to the growth of activities other than agriculture in this 
region. Therefore in all the districts in this region, more than 
35 per cent of the population are dependent upon non-agricultural 
activities 

Of the four agricultural classes, the non-cultivating owners of 
land and agricultural renters class is the numerically smallest and 
accounts for only 1-2 per cent of the total population of the District. 
This shows that there is not much of absentee landlordism in the 
District. The class of owner cultivators is the numerically largest 
group and supports 45T per cent of the District population. Among 
the non-agricultural classes, numerically the most significant group 
is that engaged in ‘ Production ’. The class — ‘ Transport ’ is the 
numerically smallest one. 

Generally for a study of the occupational distribution several 
types of classification are adopted but among them the classification 
into industrial origin is a very important one and has been widely 
used. The standard classification recognises three distinct categories, 
namely. Primary, Secondary and Tertiary. The eight livelihood 
classes of the Census of 1951 may be grouped into these 
three categories as below :— 

Primary ;—Agricultural activities comprising livelihood Classes I-IV. 

Secondary ;—Production other than agriculture corresponding to Class V and 

Tertiary ;—Activities comprising classes VI-VIII. 

Based on the above classification, the following table presents 
the occupational picture of the District in the three different 
sectors of economic activity, viz.. Primary, Secondary and Tertiary. 


Percent to 
total vopula- 
Secior. cion tn 1951 

[workers and 
dependants). 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Primary .. .. .. .. . ■ 63-7 

Secondary .. .. .. .. .. 12-3 

Tertiary .. .. .. • • • • 24'0 


Total .. 100-00 


From the occupational picture of the District above it may be 
seen that the bulk of the occupational structure of the District is 
constituted by primary occupations. Agriculture is the main 
occupation in the District as it is generally all over the State except 
in large cities and industrial areas. The economy of the District, 
as of the State and of the Country as a whole, rests on the broad 
base of agriculture. Though the density of population in the 

1 National Council of AppUod Economic Research : Economic Atlas of Madras 
State, 1962, pages 91-92. 
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District (455 persons per square mile—Census of 1951) was lower 
than the corresponding State average (638), the land area 
per capita in the District (148 cents) was higher than the State 
average (142 cents). The land area per capita in the District was 
also the highest among the present districts of the State as then 
constituted except the Nilgiris\ So also the area cultivated and 
the cultivable per capita in the District (114 cents) was also higher 
than the corresponding State average (92 cents) and was also the 
highest among the present districts of the State as then consti¬ 
tuted®. The Techno-Economic Survey of Madras has also esti¬ 
mated that the man-land ratio in the Ramanathapuram District, 
viz., 0-69 acre per man (1955-56) was the highest in the State and 
was higher than the corresponding State average of 0-48 acre per 
man®. However, from the agricultural point of view, compared 
with the other districts of the State, the Ramanathapuram District 
is the least prosperous *. A study of the gross value of output 
per acre of cropped area in the districts of the State in 1955-56 
reveals that the value of output in the Ramanathapuram District 
was the lowest (Rs. 144) and it was also much, lower than the 
corresponding State average (Rs. 183). According to the Report 
of the Techno-Economic Survey the Ramanathapuram District 
is one among the three districts in the less developed agricultural 
region in the State, the other two being Salem and Coimbatore. 
In these districts, the value of output per acre is lower than the 
State average. Millets are the chief crop of the region. Soils 
in the region are relatively poor and both rainfall and irrigation 
facilities are deficient. In Ramanathapuram, the annual rainfall 
is about 32-3 inches, but nearly all of it takes place during the 
winter months, the rest of the year being extremely dry. Irrigated 
area in the District constitutes 3T4 per cent of the net area sown and 
depends almost entirely on tanks. The tanks are rainfed and water 
for irrigation from them is available only for two or three months 
after the rains. During the rest of the year very little water for 
irrigation is available and mostly dry farming is practised. Due to 
paucity of water in the region only a small proportion of the culti¬ 
vated area can sustain more than one crop a year. Double cropped 
area is the lowest in the District 

The sector-wise picture of the livelihood pattern of the District 
also reveals the importance of tertiary occupations in the District 
economy. The tertiary occupations of the District support rela¬ 
tively about twice the numbers supported by the secondary occupa- 


1. Census of India, 1951 —Madras and Goorg, Part 1 — Report, pago 107. 

2. National Council of Applied Economic Research : Techno Economic 
Survey of Madras, 1960, page 138. 

3. Census of India, 1951,op. cit., page 41. 

4. Census of India, 1951 —Madras and Ooorg, Part I — Report, page 79. 

5. Ibid page 79, 
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tions. A high proportion of the tertiary activities in the occupa¬ 
tional structure of the District reflects a diversified pattern of 
economic activity in the area. Generally speaking, a relatively 
high proportion of tertiary employment in the occupational struc¬ 
ture of an area indicates growth of urbanisation, existence of better 
developed transport facilities and an improved standard 
of hving among the people. The tertiary activities consisting of 
commerce, transport, public administration, health, education 
and domestic and personal services, support nearly a fourth of 
the total population of the District. Looking for instance at 
one of the tertiary activities, viz., road transport, it is observed 
that though the road mileage per square mile of area is the lowest 
in the Ramanathapuram District compared with the other dis¬ 
tricts of the State, the intensity with which roads are utilised (as 
indicated by the number of buses andtrucks per 100 miles of roads) 
in the District, is higher than the intensity in many other districts’. 

The industrial sector of the District supports 12.3 per cent of 
the total population of the District. Industrially, the District 
is neither highly developed like Coimbatore nor it is less deve¬ 
loped like Kanyakumari. It is moderately developed*. Accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1951, the District employed about 6 per cent 
of the total industrial workers in the State. The District is specia¬ 
lised in chemical (match factories) and textile industries. About 
three-fourths of the total industrial workers in the District were 
employed by these two types of industries. This District supports 
more persons in chemical industries (mainly match factories) 
than any other district in the State. The District of Ramanatha¬ 
puram also supports a fairly good number of workers in small- 
scale and cottage industries. The District is also specialised in 
textiles and a good number of workers in small-scale industries 
are engaged in textiles. The total number of workers in large- 
scale (factory) industries in the District in 1957 was 16,222. In 
the same year the number of non-factory workers (in small-scale 
industries) was 41,877The relative percentage proportion of 
workers employed in factory industries to non-factory industries 
in the District works to about 28*72. 


Livelihood Pattern of the District in 1961. 

In the Census of 1961, unlike in earlier censuses, the new divi¬ 
sion of the population into workers and non-workers was introduced 
and the group ‘workers’ was further classified into nine livelihood 


1. Ibid, pagea 163-164. 

2. Ibid, page 60. 

3. Kational Council of Applied Economic Besefiron 3 i!ooftot)tie jifairflf 

8M*, 1962, pa^ 97—101, 
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classes. The following table exhibits the relative strength of the 
working population (workers) in the Ramanathapuram District 
among the nine occupational categories :— 


Percent to 
total wor- 

TAvelihood Class (workert). kers in the 

District 

(11.61,370 

workers). 


(1) (2) 

I. Cultivators .. . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 63-0 

II. Agricultural Labourers .. .. .. . . .. .. 14-4 

III. Workers in Mining. Quarrying Livestock, Forestry, Fishing, 2'0 

Hunting and Plan! ations. Orchards and Allied Activities. 

IV. Workers at Household Industry .. .. .. ., .. 7'9 

V. Workers in manufacturing other than Household Industry . . 4-4 

VI. Workers in Con-struction .. .. .. .. .. .. 0-8 

VII, Workers in Trade and Cotniuerna .. .. .. ., ., 4-3 

VIII. Workers in Transport, Storage and Communications .. .. O-O 

IX. Workers in Other Services .. .. .. ., .. .. 12'3 

Total .. lOO-O 


It may be seen from the table above that the class—‘ Culti¬ 
vators ’ constitutes the bulk of the occupational structure of the 
District. In the order of numerical strength this class is followed 
by the class—‘ Agricultural Labourers ’. Nearly 12 per cent 
of the total workers in the District are engaged at ‘ Household 
Industry ’ and in ‘ Manufacturing ’ and an equal strength of workers 
find employment in ‘ Other Services ’, Trade and commercial 
activities in the District provide employment for about 4 per cent 
of the total workers and only less than a per cent are engaged, 
in each of the classes Construction ‘ Transport ’ ‘ Storage ' 
and Communications. 


Occupational shifts :—No special study appears to have been 
made so far, regarding the occupational shifts in the District. 
As already observed due to widely varying standards of enumera¬ 
tion and classification of occupations adopted at the different 
censuses, it is also not possible to say anything definite about the 
occupational shifts in the District without a special and elaborate 
study. However, from the livelihood pictures of the District at 
different periods given above, certain very broad trends may be 
observed. The one striking trend discernible is the continuance 
of the predominance of the primary occupations. This is, how¬ 
ever, nothing peculiar to the District, as it is the trend noticed in 
almost all the districts of the State and all other States in the Country. 
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Though the relative proportion of the industrial class in the liveli¬ 
hood pattern of the District does not appear to have varied greatly 
over the years there has been in fact considerable growth of in¬ 
dustrial activity in the District. As already seen on page 4 
above the industrial statistics compiled in the Census of 1911 
enumerated only the existence of 8 cotton ginning and pressing 
factories in the District which provided employment for 857 persons. 
To-day (1964) there are 502 * factories in the District which on 
the average find employment for 18,318 workers. The table below 
further shows, the diversified pattern of the industrial activity 
in the District that has also arisen over the years. 

Industby-wisbi Details or the Factories in the District. 


iVarns of the ItiAuetry 

Number of 
factoriea 
covered by 
the Pneto- 
ries Act, 

1948 (1964). 

Average 
number of 
•workers 
employed 
(1964). 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Cotton Ginning 

. • 

. . 

41 

2,429 

Rice Milling 

e « 

. 

88 

309 

Cotton Textiles 

. . 

. 

20 

4,298 

Printing Press 



80 

2,299 

Match Industries 



66 

3,484 

Engineering Works .. 



19 

366 

Transport Indu.striea 



20 

546 

Others 



169 

4,587 



Total 

SOS 

18,318 


Burden of Dependency in the District. 

The 1901 census figures’ show that in the District out of the 
total population of 24,21,788 persons, 12,60,418 persons or about 
52 per cent of the total population have no work and are dependent 
for their living on those who work. Based on these figures the 
ratio of dependency in the District as between workers and non¬ 
workers works to 1 : IT. The dependency load works to IT. In 
other words, the average worker in the District has to support 
besides himself one or nearly two dependants. For the State as a 
whole the dependency load is 1.2. Compared to this State averaga 
the dependency load in the District is nothing abnormal and is 
actually lower than the State average by 0.1. Further, of the 
12,60,418 non-workers in the District 7,69,530 persons are females. 
It has to be noted that a majority of the women like housewives 
may not seek any employment due to social custom and practice 
and may be attending to household duties. It has also to be noted 
that a percentage of the number of non-workers may also be child¬ 
ren, the aged and the infirm who can do no work. 


* The Diuuber repieaanU only factories ooverod by the Factories Act, 1948, 

• fbe Oeosus of 1961. 
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The following table reviews the burden of dependency in the 
District during the first forty years since the formation of the 
District^. 


1011 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 


Period. 



Per cent to total population. 


Workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

(2; 

(3) 

48 

52 

43 

67 

63 

47 

(N.A.)* 

(N.A.) 

30 

70 

48 

52 

37 

63 


(N.A .)*—Figures not available. 

According to the Census figures of 1951, the percentage of 
earners to the total population of the District, viz., 30.4 per cent 
compared favourably with corresponding the State average of 29.9 
per cent, and with the corresponding figures relating to the neigh¬ 
bouring northern districts of Madurai (30.0 per cent), Tiruchira- 
palli (30.1 per cent) and Thanjavur (30.3 per cent). 

Employment and Unemployment Trends in the 
District. 

The following table records the number of employers, employees 
and independent workers in the non-agricultural sector of the 
District (in industries and services) according to the Census of 
1951 


Employers. 

Employees .. 

Independent Workers 

Total 


Number of persona. 


r 

Females. 

TotalT' 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

14,760 

2,266 

17,016 

65,906 

14,363 

70,269 

87,917 

24,029 

1,11,046 

1,68,673 

40,648 

1,09,221 


1. It may be noted that due to changes in the definition of concepts at the 
various censuses, the figures relating to one period may not always be absolutely 
comparable with that of another. Therefore, from the figures in the table no 
general conclusion can be drawn. 
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The figures above show that there are more number of inde¬ 
pendent workers in industries and services in the District than the 
total number of employers and employees. The percentage of 
independent workers in industries and services in the District to the 
total number of all workers in them amounts to nearly 56 per 
cent. The corresponding percentages relating to employers and 
employees are roughly 9 and 35. 

The following table records the number of employers, employees 
and independent workers in the District, divisions of industries 
and services according to the Census of 1951 ;— 



JPmpJoyer*. E’noloyees. Independent Workers, 


m 
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From the figures in the table above it may be seen that the 
largest number of employers in the District are found in the divi¬ 
sion—‘Commerce’. The division—‘Services not elsewhere speci¬ 
fied’ contains the maximum number of employees in the District. 
Again it is the same division—‘Services not elsewhere specified ” 
that contains the largest number of independent workers. 

Up-to-date information on employment and unemployment 
is still meagre and the only latest information available on the 
subject is that given by the employment organisation (the District 
Employment Office). The traffic in the employment office cannot 
however, be taken to reflect the sum total of employment oppor¬ 
tunities available and the prevalent unemployment in the area. 
Nevertheless the statistics of the employment organisation roughly 
give an idea of the general trend of employment and unemploy¬ 
ment in the area covered. The changes from time to time in the 
number of applicants on the Live Register of the employment 
Office may particularly indicate the general trend of employment 
and unemployment in the District. 

After the end of World War II in order to facilitate early and 
orderly resettlement of the demobilised service personnel the Gov¬ 
ernment of India set up a net work of Employment Exchanges 
throughout the Country. This service which was initially intended 
for the benefit of the demobilised persons was slowly and steadily 
expanded to cover all types of employment seekers, irrespective of 
whether or not they were ex-servicemen ; and an Employment 
Exchange was established in every District. In the Ramanatha- 
puram District an Employment Exchange was established in the 
year 1945, by the Government of India. Later the Government 
of India handed over the day-to-day administration of the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges to the respective State Governments. In Novem¬ 
ber 1956, the Government of Madras took over all the Employment 
Exchanges in the State including the one in the Ramanathapuram 
District. Besides employment service, the employment organisa¬ 
tion, has also in recent years launched schemes for the collection 
of employment market information in the public and private 
sectors. 

The figures in the following table give an idea of the working 
of the employment organisation in the District (the District Employ¬ 
ment Office) during the period 1954-70. The figures also broadly 
indicate the fluctuations in the unemployment level in the District 
during the period. 



Regu/tration. Placing*. Number on the Live Begisler at the end of 





16.736 3,372 1,674 467 14,660 2,647 17,207 
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The following table shows the number of the educatea 
unemployed in the i dstrict as registered at the Distnct Empioymeni 
Office during the period 1959 70‘: — 


Year. 


Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(h 

195!) 


1,7.53 

130 

1,883 

19()0 


2,156 

170 

2 332 

l!)(il 


2,520 

241 

2’761 

l!)(i2 


2,882 

273 

3,155 

1963 


2,428 

144 

2,572 

19'il 


2,714 

183 

2,927 

I'lCA 


3.03!) 

224 

3,283 

) !)(}rj 


5,002 

580 

5,582 

1907 


4,.S25 

912 

5,737 

I96S 


0,325 

1,154 

7,479 

1968 


7,069 

1,619 

9,588 

1070 


8,743 

1,577 

10,320 

The following are 

he 

categories of 

employment 

for which 

candidiites are generally 

in 

short supply in 

the Dislrict* 

: — 


Hifjh Si’hocl A‘‘sisl.\nts 'in ())e subjeuts of Miithi'miitica and Science), Tamil 
Pandit, Gi'iulf) I, l'hy.s;r,il Tvaiiniv-' Instructr?--e , Tyfiist (in Xumil language), 
Phainiiioists, Dootora (All-.paihic), Nurses find X-rny Assistants. 


The following arc the categories of employment for which 
candidates are geueraliy available in larger numbers in the Dis¬ 
trict 

Oluvicitl iind t.'ns'tilU'd oiiico workers -sucli as peons, iittondcvs, etc. 

The following table shows the occupational categories among 
the applicants on the Live Register of the District Employment 
Office as at the end of December 1960 and December 1970 :— 


Occupational Category. 

SKs'j Dcccmher 

. 1900. 

Z\at December, 1970. 

f 

Ntimberis, 

Per- 

ccnlfif/e. 

f - 

Numbers, 

Per¬ 

centage. 

11) 

(2) 

(3) 

{i) 

(•5J 

xfolesdional, Techjii.ral and reltited 
wo’.’lvtirs. 

908 

15-11 

3,3.'>4 

19-SO 

Administrative, E;:eci,iuvo and Maua- 
geriui worker,s. 

10 

O-K- 

23 

0-13 

Clerical and related wtjrkers 

330 

5-15 

314 

200 

Craftsmen and Production process 
workers, 

117 

1-83 

615 

3-58 

Sales workers. Fanners, Fishermen, 
Minora, QuHnyinon, and related 
workers and workers in Transport 
and Communication occupations. 

409 

7-33 

5.;0 

3-20 

Service workoi-s (i.e. Cooks, Chowki 
dars, Sweepers, etc.). 

264 

4-13 

246 

1-42 

Labourers wltli work expericneo not 
elsewhere .sptM'ified. 


-- 


•• 

Persons without professional or voca¬ 
tional iruining or previous work 
exporionce. 

4,241 

00-29 

12,075 

70-17 

Total 

6,699 

100 

17,207 

100-00 


1, Source : Tire Dircotor or Empinymeut and Training, Madras. 

2 and 3. Source • Di.strict Employment Officer, Ramanathapuram District. 

99-6—35 
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The following table shows the number of corporate employer! 
in the District uring the period 1961-70‘;— 


Number of Employers, {Establishments.) 


Period, 








-- 







Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

(1) 






(2) 

(3) 

W 

As on Slst December — 







1961 





• ■% 

199 

1,626 

1,826 

1962 





• * 

257 

788 

1,045 

1963 





• • 

271 

795 

1,066 

1964 


• • 

« • 




Not 

available 

1965 


• • 

* • 



294 

783 

1,077 

1966 


• • 

• 



299 

776 

1,076 

1967 






298 

S12 

1,110 

1968 



• 

« * 


306 

835 

1,141 

1969 





* • 

293 

729 

1,022 

1970 



• • 


• • 

323 

820 

1,143 


The following data based on an Employment Market Informa¬ 
tion Survey ** conducted by the Director of Employment also reveal 
the pattern of employment and unemployment in the District: 

The scope of the Survey was limited to non-agricultural wage 
and salaried employment. In other words, self-employed persons, 
unpaid family workers and other non-institutional employees 
were not within the scope of the Survey. In the private Sector, 
the Survey was also limited to establishments employing 5 and 
more workers. The period covered by'the Survey was October to 
December 1961. 

The overall employment in the District reported by the 1,584 
establishments which responded to the enquiry was 52,786 persons 
at the end of December 1961. Of this 27,759 persons 
were employed in the private sector, by 1,388 establishments. The 
rest namely, 25,027 persons, were employed in the public sector, 

.. here were 10,614 women employees in the District. 

The Ramanathapuram employment market recorded a signi¬ 
ficant decrease of 1,673 persons (3’1 per cent) during the period 
of the Survey (October-December 1961), Both the public and 
private sectors shared the decrease. There was a set back in 
private sector employment during the period. 1,386 establishments 
reported a decrease of 1,100 persons. Industry-wise manufac¬ 
turing (—952), trade and commerce (—67), construction (—48) 
and services (-35) employed less number of persons during he 
period. The decrease under ‘ manufacturing ’ during the period 
was chiefly due to seasonal decline in employment under manu¬ 
facture of fire works and matches and cotton ginning. 

1. District Employment Officer, Ramanathapuram District. 

2 Jtamanalhapuram Employment Market News for the Quarter ended Dteenttuf 
1^61, uaaad by the Director of Employment, Madras. 
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The following further data from the Survey reveal the 
unemployment trend in the District during the period of the Survey. 

Two thousand seven hundred and thirty-five applicants were 
registered at the District Employment Office during the period of the 
Survey. The cumulative number of applicants on the Live Register 
of the District Employment Office was 7,132 (including 769 women) 
at the end of December 1961. Persons without work experience and 
technical or vocational training constituted more than two thirds 
of the number on Live Register. 541 vacancies were notified 
during the period of the Survey and 443 vacancies were filled, 
mostly in ‘ Services ’. The area experienced dearth of hands 
in the following categories of employment during the period of 
the Survey :— 

Architect, 

Engineer (Mechanical), 

Pharmacist, 

Health Visitor, and 
Nurse. 

The following table shows the number of the establishments 
that reported to the Survey and the number of employees in them 
as on 31st December 1961, by the major industrial divisions :— 

Number of reporting 
establishments both in 
the private and public 

Division. Description of the Industry sectors {coverage in the Number of 
Division. private sector limited employees 

to establishments 
engaging five and more 
workers. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(i) 

0 

Plantations, Foresting, Sea Fishing 
and livestock. 

8 

7 

2 & 3 

Manufacturing 

475 

16,605 

4 

Construction 

14 

1,216 

6 

Trade and Commerce 

345 

2,999 

7 

Transport and Communications .. 

32 

1,983 

S 

Services 

710 

19,266 


Total .. 

1,584 

62,786 


Contribution of the District to State Income and the 
Per Capita of the District. 

The State Income of Madras was estimated at Rs. 732-37 crores 
lat current prices) in 1955-56. The Ramana hapuram District 
contributed Rs. 42-25 crores to this State Income. The Contri¬ 
bution of the District wa, roughly one-seventeenth of the total 
State Income. From the point of view of its contribution, th; 
District ranked 10th among the 13 districts of the State. The 
99-6—35a 
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following tabic shows the scr'or-wise contribution of the District 
to the State in. ome compa cj wi.h the cones bonding figures for 
the whole State *;— 

(Yoar 1953-58.) 

Income. 

(Bupees in crores aC currerit 
prices). 


Itamanathapurarn Slate 
District. (all districts). 


’.Primary ... .. M-73 316-82 

2. .Secondary. 6-S4 123-02 

3. Tertiary . 2a-',i7 202-53 

Total inoomo .. 42-35 732-37 


From the figures above it may be seen that to the State Income 
of Rs. 732-37 crorcs, the primary sector contributed about 43 per 
cent, the secondary sector about 17 per cent and the tertiary sector 
about 40 per cent. To the contribution of the District of Rs. 42-25 
crores to the State Income, the primary sector contributed about 
36 per cent, the secondary sector about 16 per cent and the tertiary 
sector about 48 per cent. The income generated from the tertiary 
sector of the District economy was higher than those from the pri¬ 
mary and secondary sectors. The tertiary income of the District 
was nearly trible that of the income from the secondary sector. 
The proportionate incomes from the primary and secondary 
sectors of the District to the total income of the District were 
lower than the corresponding State figures. The proportionate 
income from the tertiary sector of the District to its total income 
was, however, h gher than the corresponding State figure. 

The Per Capita Income of the District in 1955-56 was estimated 
at Rs. 191-61 and was the lowest in the State next to that of the 
Salem District (Rs. 173 42). The Per Capita Income of the District 
was also much lower than the corresponding State average, which 
stood at Rs, 229*38. The Per Capita Income of the District from 
the primary sector was Rs. 66-80 against the State average of 
Rs. 99-23, that from the secondary sector was Rs. 31 02 against 
Rs. 38-53, and that from the tertiary sector was Rs. 93-79 against 
Rs. 91-62 for the State as a whole. The Ramanathapuram District 
exhibited the lowest per capita output in the State (Rs. 66-8) from 
the agricultural sector. In the District, the Per Capita Income 
Irom all sectors other than the tertiary sector was also below the 
State average. 


1. National Council of Applied EcoMoiDic Be.search : Teohno-lCconomic of 

Madras—H^conomic Report pages aiLdlilconorniQ Atlas of J^adras Sia 

Pages 133-135. 
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The following table records the Per Capita Income of the State 
for the years since 1950-51 to 1970-7r :— 


Fer Capita Income at 
_«_ 


Tear, 



Current Prices, 

Oonstrmt Prves 
(11)60-1901) 

(1) 



(2) 

B!*. 

(3) 

BS. 

1950-1 Drn 

•• 


204 

257 

1955-1959 

Ml 

. . 

241 

302 

1900-1901 


• « 

335 

335 

1905-1900 


* « 

434 

353 

1970-1971 


4 » 

C44* 

389* 


♦Pr.ivisional 

It IS encouraging to note that the State Per Capita Income has 
been steadily rising over the years from Rs. 257 in 1950-51, 
to Rs. 335 in 1960-61, and Rs. 389 in 1970 71. The figures of 
Per Capita Income relating to the District arc not available, as 
district-wise figures have not yet been compiled. However, it may 
well be presumed that all the districts in the State including the 
Ramanathapuram District would have shared in this considerable 
growth of the Per Capita Income of the State. 


Family Budgets. 

No family budget survey has been conducted exclusively for 
the District. The following results of the Intensive Family Survey 
conducted in the State during the year 1950-51 may, however, be 
of interest for a general understanding of the family budgets of the 
agricultural labour of the District. 

This Intensive Family Survey was conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry in 
villages selected on the basis of stratified random sampling. Roughly 
about fifty per cent of the agricultural labour families in each of 
the sample villages were selected for the Survey. For the purpose 
of the Enquiry, the State as constituted in 1950-51, was divided 
on geographical and climatic considerations, into seven zones. 
The Ramanathapuram District belonged to Zone II along with 
the irrigated taluks of South Arcot, North Arcot, Tiruchirapalh 
and Madurai and the districts of Thanjavur and Tirunelveli. Of 
the agricultural labour families surveyed in the State, 98.6 per 
cent were those of casual workers and only 1.4 per cent of attached 
workers. In Zone II of the Survey in which the Ramanathapuram 


I. Those esLiirifites are thodo frained by the .nireclor of Statistics* Madras.. 
'I’lio estimate for the year M).o5-r)() cited earlier, which was fninicd by the National 
Council of .Vppiied Ihconomic iiescareh, slightly differs from that framed by the 
Director of Si-atidticd, Madras. 
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District was included, the average size of the agricultural labour 
families surveyed was 4 and the average earning strength was 
1.1. The average number of earners in each family was 2.0, which 
consisted of 0.9 men, 1.0 women and 0.1 children. Child labour 
was insignificant. The average total annual income per family in 
the zone was Rs. 360. Of this income, 17.2 per cent was from 
cultivation of land, 66.9 from agricultural labour, 8-1 per cent 
from non-agricultural labour, 5.7 per cent from occupations other 
than farming and 2.1 per cent from other sources. The average 
annual expenditure of a family in the zone was Rs. 370 and the 
expenditure on ceremonies amounted to another Rs. 9. The 
average annual deficit per family was Rs. 19. 

The following table records the percentage expenditure on 
the different groups of items of consumption (excluding cere¬ 
monies) :— 


Consumption group. 

fereenlags 

Average 

sxpenditure to 

annual 


total 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 

In Brs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Ra, 

Food .. . 

82-2 

3 3-9 

Clothing and Foot-wear 

.. 0-8 

2u-0 

Fuel and lighting .. .. 

.. 0-9 

3-3 

House-rent and repairs .. 

0-9 

3-3 

Services and miscellaneous 

9-2 

34-1 

Total 

100-0 

369-6 


As may be expected the major portion of the total expenditure 
was incurred on the food group. Rice was the main cereal con¬ 
sumed. Out of the average annual expenditure of Rs. 303-9 on 
the food group, Rs. 137.4 were spent on rice. The amounts spent 
on ragU cumbu and varagu were Rs. 15.0, Rs. 25.0 and Rs. 36 res¬ 
pectively. The amount spent on wheat was negligible (Rs. 0.1). 
The amount spent on spices was Rs. 9.9 and that on vegetables 
was Rs. 6.9. On meat, fish and eggs Rs. 13.0 were spent and on 
milk products only Re. 1.0 was spent. The expenditure on clothing 
and foot-wear constituted 6.8 per cent of the total consumption 
expenditure. This amount totally related to clothing as the use of 
foot-wear by agricultural workers was rare. The houses of most 
of the agricultural workers were kutcha houses and were owned 
by them. Hence the expenditure on “House-rent and repairs” 
was insignificant. So also the labour families seldom bought 
any fuel and spent very little on lighting. Therefore, the expendi¬ 
ture on both accounted only for about 1.8 per cent of the total 
expenditure. About 9 per cent of the total expenditure was on 
services and miscellaneous items like washerman, barber, soap, 
tobacco, etc. This consumption group constityted a very important 
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group next only to the food group. In this group, the major 
expenditure was on tobacco and pansupari and on these more 
than half of the amount of expenditure on the group as a whole 
was spent *. 


National Planning and Progress. 

In the years since World War II, in most parts of the world 
there had been an exceedingly active discussion on economic 
development, especially in countries like India, which had emerged 
as new nations with political independence after years of foreign 
domination. For the new nations that are in the beginning stages 
of national development it has been well recognised that economic 
development is an imperative. It has also been recognised that 
economic planning is the best instrument to correct the economic 
ills of a country. The need for economic planning by a developing 
country needs no emphasis. The concept of planning is not an 
entirely new idea to the country. There had been considerable and 
careful thinking on the subject of economic planning for the Country 
starting with Sir M. Visveswaraya’s Planned Economy for India 
published as early as in 1934. However, it was only after the attain¬ 
ment of Independence in 1947 that the need for immediate economic 
development and for that purpose the necessity of economic plan¬ 
ning were immensely felt. When Independence came, the country 
had a slender industrial base. Millions of her rural people suffered 
under the weight of a traditional agrarian structure. A long period of 
economic stagnation against the background of increasing pressure 
of population, followed by the burdens of the Second World War, 
had weakened the Indian economy. There was widespread poverty 
and want. The partition of the Country had uprooted millions 
of people and dislocated economic life. Productivity in agri¬ 
culture and industry stood at a low level. In relation to n eds, 
the available domestic savings were altogether meagre. The 
economic foundations of the country were to be greatly stregthened. 
The Constitution established equal rights of citizenship, and these 
had now to be expressed through rising the levels of living and 
providing greater opportunities for social and economic develop¬ 
ment of the bulk of the people. It was essential to rebuild the 
rural economy, to lay the foundation of industrial and scientific 
progress, and to expand education and other social services. These 
called for Planning on a National Scale encompassing all aspects of 
economic and social life, for efforts to mobilise resources, to deter¬ 
mine priorities and goals and to create a widespread outlook of 
chang and technological progress. Thus Planned Development wat 
the only means for securing with the utmost speed possible, a high 
rate of growth, reconstructing the institutions of economic and 
social life and harnessing the energies of the people to the tasks of 


I. Source : Compiled from tho noport of Intensive Survey of AyricuUnral Labo”* 
jovarnment of India, Ministry of Labour, 1955, v olume \'I, Soutli India. 
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National development. Accordingly the Planning Commission 
was appointed in 1950 with Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime 
Minister, as its Chairman. So far the Commission had drawn up 
three National Plans—The First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), the 
Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61), and the Third Five-Year Plan 
(1961-66). 

For the implementation of the various schemes covered by the 
National Plans, three broad sectors were envisaged according to 
the agencies which are to be responsible for the implementation 
of the various schemes. The first one is the Central Sector made up 
of the major development works undertaken by the Central Govern¬ 
ment such as the installation of the new steel plants, heavy machi¬ 
nery plants, fertiliser units, coal mining schemes, oil exploration 
and refineries, improvements to major ports and railways, etc. 
Next comes the State Sector comprising schemes for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, power, communications, social services such 
as education, health, rural uplift, etc. The third sector is the 
Private Sector representing the investment by the general public in 
organised industries like the textiles, cement, sugar, engineering 
and other consumer goods. 

The implementation of the First Five-Year Plan began in 1951. 
The plan was conceived modestly. It attempted to tackle the 
prevailing inflationary situation and the food shortage. But in 
several directions it set into motion new social and economic 
forces, whose significance grew with time. The central objective 
of First Five-Year Plan was to strengthen the economy at the base 
and to impart to it a measure of strength and stability. It was 
formulated at a time when the country was reckoning with the 
dislocation caused by the War and partition, with inflationary 
pressures in the wake of the hostilities in Korea and with 
shortages of food and essential raw materials. The Plan aimed 
at correcting these imbalances and at imparting momemtum to an 
otherwise stagnant economy. The Second Five-Year Plan was 
formulated with objectives bolder and more far reaching than 
those of the First Plan. The Second Five-Year Plan sought to 
rebuild rural India, to lay the foundations of industrial progress 
and to secure for the weaker and under privileged sections of the 
people opportunities of maximum development. The two Five- 
Year Plans have together by and large helped to strengthen the 
foundations of economic and social life and have stimulated 
industrial and economic growth and scientific and technological 
advancement in the Country, 

In 1961, the Third Five-Year Plan was inaugurated. The 
general pattern of development followed in the Third Plan neces¬ 
sarily flows in large part from the basic approach and experience 
of the Second Plan. However, in some important respects it 
represents a wider view of the problems of development and calls 
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both for me; ; intensive and a greater sense of urgency. In parti¬ 
cular, the Third Plan is directed towards strengthening 
the agricultural economy, developing industry, power and transport 
and hastening the process of industrial and technological change, 
achieving marked progress towards equality of opportunity and 
the socialistic pattern of society and providing employment for 
the entire addition to the labour force. It should be pointed 
out that the Third Five-Year Plan represents an important phase 
in the development of the Country’s economy. In the course 
of the first two Plans, the field organisation and the administrative 
machinery for agricultural development have been greatly streng¬ 
thened. The development of the steel industry and of mining, 
power and transport provides the nucleus for more rapid advance 
in industrialisation. It is therefore vital that the tempo of develop¬ 
ment that has been attained already is accelerated in the Third 
Plan and even more in the Fourth Plan to be formulated. The 
success that can be achieved in this ten year period will make a 
vital difference to the standards of living of the people and the 
future growth rate of the eeonoray. 

The Ramanathapuram District, needless to point out, shares 
in the benefits accruing from this stupendous National Planning 
in the Country. Before dwelling on the role of the District in 
the Five-'Y ear Plans, it may be noted that the Government of Madras 
as early as in 1946 formulated the Rural Welfare Scheme, which 
aimed at reviving and revitalizing village life. This Scheme envi¬ 
saged many reforms for the regeneration of the village. It envisaged 
the construction of roads, the improvement of water-supply, 
sanitation and health, the development of agriculture, livestock 
and cottage industries, the introduction of electricity, the encourage¬ 
ment of Khadi, the provision of basic education, the formation 
of co-operative societies and the reorganisation of the panchayats. 
To start with in 1946, the Scheme was launched in 34 selected 
firkas in the composite Madras State and was gradually extended 
to additional areas. Later with the inauguration of the first 
Five-Year Plan in 1951 and the introduction of the Community 
Development Programme, the Rural Welfare Scheme was merged 
with them. 

In the Ramanathapuram District the Rural Welfare Scheme, 
(the Firka Development Scheme) was launched in 1946 in the 
Malli Firka of the Srivilliputtur Taluk covering 13 villages, namely, 
Malli, Mallipudur, Mullikulam, Viluppanur, Pattakulam Salii- 
patti, Achanthavilthan, Ayan Nachiar Koil, Poovani, Muthu- 
venkatarayapuram, T. Managaseri, Achankulam, Keelarajakula 
raman and Semmanandikarisalkulam. 

The Rural Welfare Scheme was under the direct charge of the 
Collector of the District and he was assisted in the implementation 
of the Scheme by a Firka Development Officer and a few Gram- 
sevaks. In order to co-ordinate the work in the various firkas 
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in the State and to attend to the technical aspects of the Scheme, 
a Provincial Firka Development Officer (later called the Director 
of Rural Welfare) was also appointed, with two Regional Firka 
Development Officers to assist him. And, as the essence of the 
Scheme consisted in enlisting the Co-operation of the villagers, 
committees were constituted in ta.ch. firka to implement the schemes 
drawn up. The drawing up of the schemes was entrusted to a 
State Firka Development Board formed at Madras consisting 
of the Heads of Departments and constructive workers, and this 
Board was assisted by a Standing Advisory Sub-Committee. 

In the areas of implementation, the Scheme brought about 
considerable social and economic improvements. One of the 
important measures that was initiated under the Scheme was the 
construction of roads for linking up the villages to the main roads 
leading to the towns. Public health being the very foundation 
upon which all other activities depended, particular attention was 
paid to the improvement of sanitation and water supply and the 
provision of medical aid. Clean drinking water is not genraUy 
available in the villages, nor are proper drains and latrines to be 
found in them. The digging of drinking water wells and the 
construction of sanitary latrines and drains were also therefore 
given priority. Maternity and Child-Welfare Centres and dis¬ 
pensaries were also opened. In order to make the villages self- 
sufficient in the matter of food, much attention was also paid to 
agriculture and irrigation. Attempts were made to increase the 
productivity of lands by the supply of better seeds and manure, 
by the protection of crops against pests and diseases and by the 
use of better implements and better cattle. Agricultural imple¬ 
ments were also distributed at half the cost price to the poor culti¬ 
vators and the importance of preparing and using compost manure 
was emphasised. Several Grow More Food concessions such 
as the hiring out of pump sets, the distribution of improved seeds 
of paddy and chemical manures at cheap rates, and the grant of 
interest-free loans for the purchase of seed and manure were extend¬ 
ed to the cultivators. Special steps were taken to improve the 
minor irrigation works and the investigation of some major schemes 
were also undertaken. In 1946, an elaborate scheme was also 
drawn up for the development of cottage industries. Electrifica¬ 
tion of the firkas was also given priority with a view to provide 
power for agricultural, industrial and domestic purposes. In 
order to attain self-sufficiency in cloth, the Government formulated 
in 1946 an Intensive Khadi Scheme and in 1949 an Extensive 
Khadi Scheme for implementation in selected firkas. Co-opera¬ 
tive societies were also formed in many firkas in the State coming 
under the Scheme. In the sphere of education, the new type of 
education called the Basic Education, which lays emphasis on 
learning by doing, was introduced. The Scheme also gave an 
impetus to the revival of the panchayat system, which had fallen 
intp depay under the foreign rule. 
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In the Firka selected for development in the District under the 
scheme special attention was paid to Rural Water Supply Scheme, 
Well Subsidiary Scheme, Improvement of Irrigation Sources and 
grant of loans to ryots. 

Thus at the time when the First Five-Year Plan was inaugurated 
in 1951, the Rural Welfare Scheme already in operation had created 
a favourable atmosphere for more vigorous economic develop¬ 
ment in the State and the districts, including Ramanathapuram. 


The First Five-Year Plan and the Second and Third Five-Year 
Plans have since been completed. 

A brief account of how the First, Second and Third Five-Year 
Plans for the District^were formulated is given below: 


The First Five-Year Plan:—-The Government fixed the magnitude 
jf the funds available for expenditure in the District among 
the various heads. This was communicated to the heads of offices 
of the various departments in the District. The heads of offices 
prepared the plans and estimates for the works already in progress 
and also for the proposed works for the five years. 

The Second Five- Year Plan: —In 1952 a District Planning Board 
was constituted in the District. All the District Officers, Munici¬ 
pal Chairman, Members of Legislative Assembly, Members of 
Parliament and lylembers of Legislative Council were members 
of the Board. The collector held a conference of the District 
Officials, Block Development Officers, Srivilliputtur and Sivakasi 
and the non-officials like the Members of Legislative Assembly, 
Chairman of Municipal Councils, President of the District Board, 
Members of Legislative Council and Members of Parliament. 
The proposals for the District Plan were discussed and the Plan 
was prepared 


The Third Five-Year Plan: —Consequent on the revision of the 
Community Development Programme, the Government directed 
that the overall plans should be approved in consultation with the 
District Development Councils. Accordingly the Plan for the 
District was prepared by the District Development Councils and 
submitted to the Government for approval. 


The following table shows the amount expended on the major 
heads of development in the District under the Second Five-Yc u 
Plan \ 


1. Source : Special TahsilSar for Piitrict O'azctteer Ramiinathapurana. 
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Major Imad of development. 

(1) 



Total 

provision, 

(2) 

(nnrnEs in 

Actual 

expenditurs. 

(3) 

LATTHS.) 

I. Agricultural produelion — .. 

• * 

• » 

14-73 

7-90 

Minor Irrigntion r’rojeota .. 

• 

ft 

ft • 

73-09 

Land dovelopment *, 



• • 

4-2-) 

Animal Husbandary 



. . 

12-35 

Dairying and Milk Supply ., 



1-.76 

3-42 

Forests 



2-69 

3-59 

Fisheries 



5-43 

4-78 

Community Project 



108-07 

130-83 

Co-oporation 

II. Irrigation and Power Projects 



111-00 

5-16 

13Q-00 

III. Industry-^ 

Handloom 

« * 


20-87 

J4-20 

Small Scale Industries 


. 

0-04 

0-07 

Handioraft-s .. 

. , 



4-50 

Village Industries .. 

•• 

-• 

12-47 

8-91 

IV. Transport and Communication — 





Boads.. .. .. .. 

•• 

•• 

JO-00 

43-60 

V. Education — 

Education 

• 

« 

C7-58 

69-73 

Technical Education 


•• 

-- 

0-27 

VI. Health— 

Water Supply—Urban .. . . 


» « 

105-30 

8-27 

Rural 


• 

22-.50 

33-66 

Other Health Schemes 


•• 

•l9-o0 

39-90 

VII. Welfare of Backward Classes 


• • 

-• 

3-91 

VIII. Social Welfare . 

•- 


0 327 

0070 

IX. Labour Welfare 




7-13C 

X. Housing 



10 212 

10-594 

XI. Miscellaneous — 

Provision for Khadi.. 


* 


51-83 


Of the various items of development programme in the Five 
Year Plans, the Community Development Programme needs 
special mention. The Community Development Programme in 
the Country has been acknovrlcdged to be the most gigantically 
planned and governmentally administered programme of its kind 
in the history of the world. The Community Development Prog¬ 
ramme is essentially a people’s programme and the execution 
of the works under the programme involves a contribution of the 
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people towards ihe cost of works. The contribution of the people 
may be in the shape of cash, labour or materials. When the Pro¬ 
gramme was launched by the inauguration of the first set of com¬ 
munity projects in the country nearly nine years ago, Community 
Development was described as the method and Rural Extension 
as the agency through which the transformation of the social and 
economic life of the villages was to be initiated. During the inter¬ 
vening years, the tasks to be accomplised by the Community Deve¬ 
lopment movement and the National priorities to be realised 
through it have come to be more precisely defined. At the same 
time, the concept of rural extension has in course of time enlarged 
into that of the Panchayat Raj, that is to say the development of a 
set of inter-connected democratic and popular institutions at the 
village, block and district levels in which the representatives of the 
people in the Village Panchayats, Panchayat Unions, the District 
Development Councils and Co-operative organisations function 
with the support and assistance of the various development agencies 
of Government working together as a leamh 

The Community Development Programme has been in operation 
in the State from 1952-53. In 1952-53 and 1953-54, the programme 
originally started in the form of community Projects and Community 
Development Blocks respectively, in selected areas. Later it was 
extended in the form of National Extension Service. The National 
Extension Service Scheme was launched in 1953 in areas in which the 
Rural Welfare Scheme was already in operation and in a few addi¬ 
tional areas. Later the Progiamrne was gradually extended to 
other areas of the State. TI)e essential difference between the work 
in the Community Development Blocks and that under the National 
Extension Service Scheme was that in the National Extension Service 
Scheme, the stress was laid on the ail round development of rural 
life and economy, while in the Community Development Block, the 
stress was laid on the intensive development of particular aspects of 
the rural life and economy. Therefore National Eextension Service 
and Community Development were regarded as related aspects of 
one and the same Programme. Each Development Block was in 
the charge of a Block-Development Officer, who worked under the 
supervision of the District Collector. The Block Development 
Officer was assisted by the necessary technical and other personnel 
who worked in close co-ordination with the other departments of 
Government. Block Advisory Committees were also formed for 
formulating schemes of improvement and for reviewing the progress 
etc., in the Blocks. During the course of the Second Plan period 
certain important developments occured in the operation of the 
Programme in the State. Prior to 1st April 1958, the Community 
Development Programme was worked in three stages of three years’ 
duration each, viz,. Pre-intensive (National Extension Service) 
intensive (Community Development), and Post-intensive (reverted 


1. Governmeut of India.: Third Five-Year Plan 1981, page 332. 



National Extension Service ). This distinction among the three 
stages was abolished with the revision in the programme from the Isl 
April, 1958 and was replaced by two stages, viz.. Stage /and stage 11 
each of five years’ duration from 1st April 1958. According to the 
revised programme, the National Extension Service Blocks operating 
on the 1st April, 1958, were treated as Stage I Blocks from the date 
of their inauguration. The Community Development Blocks were 
allowed to operate as such till the completion of their period of 
operation as Community Development Blocks before their reversion 
to Stage 11. All reverted National Extension Service Blocks were 
treated as stage II Blocksh 

In October 1960, the scheme of democratic decentrlisation was 
started in the State with the organisation of Panchayat Unions. The 
introduction of the Panchayat Raj brought about a major change 
in the organisation of the Community Development Programme, 
The Panchayat Unions as new units of local self-Government have 
been entrusted with the administration of elementary education, 
Public Health, sanitation, etc. Therefore under the Panchayat Act, 
1958, the Programmes of Community Develpoment and allied 
schemes of agriculture, animal husbandry etc., have been entrusted 
to them. The Block Development Officers have begun to function 
as the Commissioners of the related Panchayat Unions. The Unions 
have also been given adequate technical and administrative staff 
at the cost of the Government for the various items of work entrusted 
to them. Thus by democratic decentralisation, the Panchayat 
Unions have been made to participate directly in the implementation 
of the Community Development Programme. 

The Community Development Programme was introduced in 
the District with the inauguration of two Projects in 1953-54. They 
were the Srivilliputtur and the Sivakasi Blocks. The Firka Develop¬ 
ment Scheme had been launched as early as in 1946in the Malli firka 
in the Srivilliputhur Taluk. This claimed attention for conceiving 
the Community Development Programme in the Srivilliputtur Block 
comprising the Srivilliputtur, Malli and Nathampatti firkas. Since 
Sivakasi, Kalayarkurichi and Ethirkottai firkas were contiguous to 
the Srivilliputtur Block, those three firkas were constituted into the 
Sivakasi Block. As already seen the programme which originally 
started in the form of Community Projects and Community Develop¬ 
ment Blocks was later extended in the form of National Extension 
Service. The history of the furthur course of the Programme in the 
State had aheady been narrated. 

The following table shows the area, the number of villages, and 
the population covered by the Community Development and National 
Extension Service Programme in the District upto the year 1957. 


1 . Governineiit of Madras : Review of the Second Five-Year Flan—Madrat State 
1861 , page 20. 
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Population. 

Area in 
iq.’milee. 

Numb tr 
villagn. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

I. Community Development Blocks (1955) 

: 



Srivilliputtur 

1,00,464 

180-00 

43 

Sivakasi 

92,468 

192-70 

43 

II. Community Development Blocks 
(April 1950) : 

Kajapalaynm 

1,02,582 

168-63 

43 

III. National Extension Service Block 
(1955): 




Singampunari 

65,177 

148-00 

43 

IV. National E.xtension Service Blocks 
(1956) : 




Tiruvadanai 

79,360 

274-00 

114 

Devakottai .. 

80,275 

274-00 

110 

Kalaiyarkoil 

64,253 

207-67 

72 

Kamudi ,. .. ,. 

65,448 

243-12 

68 

V. National Extontion Service Blocks 
(1950) : 




Virudhunagar ,, .. .. 

85,482 

188-39 

61 

Kariapatti .. 

55,238 

222-95 

93 

VI. National Extension Service Blocks 
(April 1957) ! 




Sattur ,. 

79,005 

156-33 

47 

Paramagudi 

68,582 

119-55 

41 

VII. National Extension Service Blocks 
(October 1957) i 




Kallal . 

61,569 

144-00 

47 

Manamadurai 

67,502 

156-75 

71 

Mudukulattur 

45,633 

163-63 

63 

Kadaladi 

47,044 

241-11 

66 


The table shows the particular stage (Stage I or stage II) ‘ of the 
various Development Blocks in operation in the District as on 
1 4 1964 


Serial number and name 
Block. 

o/ tht 

Stage. 

Date. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

1. Srivilliputtur 

.. . • 

11 

Ist April, 1964. 

2„ Watrap 

.. 

II 

Do. 

3. Rajapalayam 


II 

1st April, 1964. 

4. Sivakasi 


II 

1st April, 1964. 

5. Vembakottai 


II 

1st April, 1963. 

6. Sattur .. 


II 

lit April, 1963. 

7. Virudhunagar 


II 

1st October, 1962. 

8, Aruppukkottai 


I 

1st April, 1963. 


1, The terms Stage 1 and Stage H are explained on page 542 above. 
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Serial number and name 

o/ thR 

Block 

Stage. 

Date. 

(1) 

3. Kariapatti .. 



(2) 

II 

(3) 

lat October, 1962 

10. Narikkudi . . 



I 


11. Tiruchuli .. 



I 

1st April, 196.3. 

12, Kamudi 



II 

1st April, 1961. 

13. Kadaladi .. 



II 

1st October, 1962. 

14. Mudukulattur 



II 

Do. 

15. Ramanathapuram 



I 

Ist April, 1960. 

16. Tiruppullani 



I 

1st April, 1963. 

17, Mantapam 



I 

1st October, 1959. 

18. Bogalur 



I 

1st October, 1960. 

19. Paramagudi 



II 

1st April, 1963. 

20. Ilayangudi .. 

• • 

• . 

I 

1st October, 1963. 

21. Manamadurai 


• 

II 

1st October, 1962. 

22. Tiruppuvanam 



I 

1st April, 1962. 

23. Kalaiyarkoil 



II 

1st April, 1961. 

24. Sivaganga .. 



I 

Ist October, 1963. 

25. Tiruppattur.. 



I 

Do. 

26. Singampuuari .. 

• • 


I 

1st October, 1960. 

27. Kallal 

\ • 

. , 

11 

1st October, 1962, 

28. Sakkottai .. 

•a* 

•i* 

I 

1st October, 1963. 

29. Devakottai ■ . . 


. . 

II 

1st October, 1961. 

30. Kannangudi 


•• 

11 

• • » • 

31. Rajasingamangalam 


. 

I 

> . • * 

32. Tiruvadanai 


. . 

11 

1st October, 1961. 


District Development Councils .—In pursuance of the settled 
policy of the Government towards democratic decentralisation, the 
Government passed the Madras District Development Councils 
Act, 1958. 

There are two District Development Councils in Ramanatha- 
puram District, namely. East Ramanathapuram District Develop¬ 
ment Council and West Ramanathapuram District Development 
council. The Collector is the Chairman for the two Development 
Councils. The elected representatives to the legislature from the 
District, the Chairman of the Panchayat Union and the District 
Officers are the members of the Councils. These Councils advise 
the Government on all matters concerning the activities of the Pan- 
chayats, Panchayat Union Councils and Municipal Councils in their 
respective Districts. They also advise the Collector on all matters 
relating to the development of the economic sources of the District 
and the services maintained for promoting general, social and eco¬ 
nomic welfare of the District. 

The West Ramanathapuram Development District 
consists of eleven Panchayat Unions situated in the SrivilUputtur, 
Sattur and Aruppukkottai taluks and the East Development District 
consists of twenty-one Panchayat Unions situated in the Mudu- 
kulattur, Paramagudi, Ramanathapuram, Sivaganga, Tiruvadanai 
and Tiruppattur taluks. The Collector is the C hairma n of both 
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the District Development Councils. The Personal Assistant (Pan- 
chayat Development) to the Collector is the Secretary of the District 
Development Council concerned. The following table shows the 
number of non-official and official members in the Ramanathapxiram 
District Development Councils:— 

Name of the Decvelopment District. Number of Number of 

Nor),-Offlciah. Offleial*. 


West Development District .. .. .. 26 20 

East Development District .. .. .. 35 22 


To assist each District Development Council, the following five 
Standing Committees have been formed:— 

Food and Agriculture, 

Industries and Labour, 

Public Works, 

Education and 

Health and Welfare (including Prohibition). 

General Committees with the Collector as the Chairman have also 
been formed for the two District Development Councils to help 
them with the subjects other than those dealt with by the five stand¬ 
ing Committees. 

As the District Development Council functions as an advisory 
body to the Government, it reviews the work of the District Officers 
in regard to the implementation of the plan schemes. The Stand¬ 
ing Committee concerned reviews the work in detail before the matter 
comes up before the District Development Council for its reviews. 
Each District DevelopmentCouncil meets about once in two months. 

The Collector prepares the agenda for the meetings and communi¬ 
cates it to the members in advance. Important Government orders 
and instructions received from the Government which the Collector 
considers necessary to place before the District Development 
Council for the information of its members, are included in the 
agenda. Whenever new schemes are sanctioned for implementation, 
they are also included in the agenda for the opinion of the members. 
Whenever practical difficulties arise in the course of the implemen- 
tationof new schemes, the views and suggestions of the members on 
them are also sought. Orders received from the Government and the 
Heads of Departments on the resolutions passed by the District 
Development Council are also included in the agenda for the infor¬ 
mation of the members. Subjects or resolutions moved by any 
member are also included in the agenda if they are admissible. Half- 
yearly progress reports obtained from the District Officers, are 
scrutinized, compiled and included in the agenda for review by ffie 
Council. 

gg.0_36 
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The discussion in the Councils of the District have always been 
very lively and useful. In order to popularise the activities of the 
District Development Councils, meetings have been held at various 
places of the District like Sivakasi, Srivilliputtur, Sivaganga, 
Ramanathapuram and Virudhunagar. 

The District has since been delimited into 32 Development 
Blocks for purposes of development. The Municipal areas in the 
District have been excluded while delimiting the Blocks. With 
the introduction of Panchayat Raj a phased programme for the 
constitution of Panchayat Unions was put through in the District 
as shown below:— 


Date of inauguration. 

Firat Bntch ol' 7 Blocks .. . . .. 2nfi October, 1900. 

Second Batch of 16 Blocks .. .. .. .. 14th April, lUBl. 

Third Butch of 9 Blocks . . .. .. .. 2nd October, 1901. 

The third batch comprised the blocks where National Extension 
Service Scheme was not introduced. Thus the entire District is 
now covered by Panchayat Unions, 

The following tabic shows the Panchayat Unions in 1963 
(Development Blocks) in tne District:— 


Name of taluk. 

Name of the Panchayat Union. 

Total 

Population 
(Cenma of 
1961.) 

(3) 

(1) 


(2) 



Tinipputtiir _ ... 

.. Kallal .. 

• • 



66,010 


Singaiupunari 

• • 

» a 


72,120 


Sakkottui 

... 



62,918 


Tiruppattur 

- 

. * 


68,349 

Sivaganga 

.. Sivaganga 

• . 



74,632 


Kalaiyurkoil 

.. 



64,940 


Manamadurai 

• • 

• a 


62,138 


Tiruppiivanam 


• a 


66,885 

Tiruvadanai .. .. 

. . I’iruvttdanai 

•t* 

• • 


44,890 


Devakaottai 

. « 

a 


49,009 


Kunnagudi 

. , 



43,707 


Kajasingamangulam 



61,786 

Foramagudi .. 

Paramagudi 




81,465 


Bngalur 




68,729 


llayangudi 

•• 

« 


75,449 

Mudukulattur 

.. lUudukulattur 


• 


69,107 


Kadaladi.. 

■ • 

a.4 


84.662 


Kamudi 

« » 

s 

«• 

»o,aM 
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Natne oj Taluk. 

Name of Panchayai Union. 

Total 

Population 
(Centut oj 

(1) 

(2) 

1961). 

(3) 

Bamanathapuram 

.. Mantapam .. .. .. 

68,887 


TirupuUani 

62,004 


Bamanathapuiam 

34,447 

Aruppukkottai 

.. Timchuli 

66,764 


Aruppukkottai .. .. .. 

63,370 


Karaikkudi 

63,666 


Kariapatti 

56,306 

Sattur 

,. Vembakottai *. . • 

60,848 


Sattur 

67,071 


Virudhunagar 

71,866 


Sivakasi .. .. .. .. 

68,460 

Srivilliputtur .. 

.. Watrap .. .. .. .. 

77,914 


Kajapalayam .. .. .. 

91,986 


Srivilliputtur .. .. .. 

61,211 


The appendix to the chapter gives in one view the salient 
features of the achievements of the Community Development 
Programme in the District. 

Progress op the District under the Plans 

The various development schemes launched and the progress 
registered in the various sectors of the district economy over 
the years are dealt with in detail under the relevant chapters like 
Agriculture and Irrigation, and Industries. Here certain broad 
features in the progress registered in certain of the important sectors 
of the District economy under the impact of the first and Second 
Five-Year Plans are briefly reviewed. 

Agriculture :—^That an expanding agricultural economy is 
essential to progress in all other spheres has been generally recog¬ 
nised. The First and Second Five-Year Plans in general aimed to 
increase agricultural production. In the District under the Second 
Five-Year Plan emphasis was mainly laid at raising the efficiency 
of the irrigation sources and increasing agricultural output by 
adopting various improved methods of agriculture, such as use 
of improved seeds, use of green manure and chemical manures, 
and the employment of improved methods of cultivation like the 
Japanese method of cultivation, tractor ploughing and reclaiming 
of waste lands, etc. The District is a vast plain. The climate is 
generally hot and dry. The irrigation sources which are generally 
precarious, get their supply during the north-east monsoon period. 
The soil is generally of a poor nature. Till recently, intensified 
efforts were not taken by the ryots due to the low seasonal ar 

1. Source: Go vernmeot of Madras—Second Five Year Plan—^Ramanatbapuram 
Uiatriot—^Aohiovementa of ten years, Tamil 1961. 

99-6—36a 
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poor soil conditions. Besides the zamindari system that was 
prevalent in the major part of the District did not provide the 
necessary incentive for the ryots to produce more. It is only 
now after the zamin had been taken over, that the ryots are 
resorting to improved methods of green manuring and chemical 
manuring and other improved methods of cultivation. The sustained 
efforts under the plans to increase agricultural production have 
yielded encouraging results. During the first two plan periods, agri* 
cultural production in the District has increased considerably. 
Of the total agricultural produce of the District, nearly 60 per 
cent comprises of paddy and the rest 40 percent of dry 
crops. In 1951, the production of rice in the District was 
about 62,000 tons. By 1961, the production had increased 
to about 2,02,000 tons. The production of other small crops 
also had increased from about 52,690 tons in 1951 
to about 1,41,380 tons in 1961. The production of cotton had 
Increased from about 34,140 bales in 1951 to about 83,800 bales 
in 1961. The production of sugarcane (by weight of jaggery) 
had also increased from about 3,560 tons in 1951 to about 8,550 
tons in 1961. So also the production of groundnut had in¬ 
creased from about 19,420 ons to about 43,700 tons over 
the period. One of the major components of the food production 
programme is the supply of improved seeds. During the First Plan 
period about 108 tons and during the Second Plan period about 
375 tons of improved paddy seeds were distributed in the District. 
With regard to other dry crops, during the First Plan period about 
24 tons and during the Second Plan period about 64 tons of improved 
strains of seeds were distributed. So also for the increased produc¬ 
tion of cotton, about 442 tons of improved strains of seeds during the 
First Plan period and about 884 tons during the Second Plan period 
were distributed. Another encouraging feature in the agricultural 
economy of the District in recent years, has been the rapidly increas¬ 
ing the use of fertilisers. In the District during the first two plan 
periods nearly 15,935 tons of chemical manures were distributed. 
Besides this during the same period about 1,16,249 tons of urban 
compost manure, 3,19,792tons of rural compost manure and 479 tons 
of green manure were also distributed in the District. The use of 
improved agricultural implements had also considerably increased 
in the District, Nearly 12,000 improved implements were distributed 
in the District during the first two Plan periods through Governmental 
and non-Governmental agencies. During the period of the Second 
Plan in the District nearly 19,000 acres of land were ploughed with 
ractors and about 650 acres of land were levelled with bull dozers. 
Thu: considerable extent o" lands were brought under cultivation. 
The Japanese method of cultivation has also become popular in the 
District. This method is adopted in the District not only for culti¬ 
vation of paddy, but also for the cultivation of other crops like sugar 
cane and cotton. During the First Plan Period, the Japanese method 
of cultivation was adopted in about 60,396 acres of land and in the 
Second Plan Period in about 1,79,393 acres of land. 
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Irrigation:—AdequiLle attention has also been paid to the develop¬ 
ment and impiovement of irrigational facilities in the District 
during the first two Plan periods. For improving the irrigational 
facilities in the District in 1949-50, a Grow More Food Production 
wing was established at Sivaganga. It under took works of 
improvement to 956 tanks at a cost of Rs. 91'93 lakhs. By the end 
of (he year 1955, 635 works were completed at a cost of Rs. 44‘41 
lakhs. In the year 1959, another Grow More Food Production 
Wing was started at Devakottai. Under the Second Five-Year Plan 
the total cost of all the major irrigation schemes proposed for the 
District amounted to Rs. 189-65 lakhs, of which the cost of the 
Vaigai Reservoir Scheme proportionate to the extent irrigated was 
estimated at Rs. 132 lakhs. The total cost of the repairs proposed 
to the minor irrigation sources of the District under the Second Plan 
was Rs. 214-46 lakhs. In the District during the First Plan period, 
the total area under irrigation under channels, tanks and wells 
amounted to 4,37,528 acres. By the end of the Second Plan period 
the corresponding area had increased to 6,40,364 acres. 

Animal Husbandary :—achievements in the implementation 
of schemes of animal husbandary and fisheries have also been 
encouraging in the District. In the Second Plan period a special 
drive was launched for livestock development and increasing the 
production of milk. In 1957, a cattle farm was opened in the Rama- 
nathapuram Taluk. In this farm nearly 1,906 acres of waste lands 
are being converted into cultivable lands. Of these lands, about 
100 acres have been set apart for cultivation of dry crops and about 
1,500 acres for purposes of grazing. Nearly 709 improved breeds of 
cattle are maintained in this farm, of which the Kangeyam breed 
accounts for about 333, The larm is of immense help and value 
to the people of the District in disseminating improved and scientific 
methods of cattle development and maintenance. To improve the 
quality of cattle in the rural areas an artificial insemination centre 
was opened at Virdhunagar in 1957. Side by side with the improve¬ 
ment of cattle wealth, the Plans also provided for the opening of 
veterinary hospitals, first-aid centres, etc,, besides adequate provision 
for the control of cattle diseases. Thus for instance, 2 veterinary 
hospitals, 4 first aid centres, 13 veterinary dispensaries and 8 minor 
veterinary dispensaries were opened in the District during the first 
two Plan periods. The provision made for the control of cattle 
diseases in the District in the first two Plans amoimted to 
Rs. 1,06,000*. 

During the Plan periods extension centres for the utilisation of 
bulls produced in key village areas were also established at various 
places in the District. To popularise schemes of development of 
animal husbandary among the people Cattle 5hows were also 
held in the District. The District has the longest coastline 
among the districts of the State with good facilities for the 
development of fishing industry. The present type of fishing 
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ttets, which are old fashioned get worn out soon and do not stand 
the strain involved in deep sea fishing. The trails conducted in this 
State have proved the efficiency of nylon nets in improving the 
catches. Among the various schemes under the Second Plan 
for the development of fisheries, the issue of nylon nets and 
improved hooks to fishermen at a subsidised cost was important 
one. In the District 13 fishermen co-operative societies were 
granted import licences for importing nylon threads to the value 
of about Rs. 2,60,000. Out of this cost of the thread the 
Government bore 25 per cent as subsidy. Fish stalls ’ were 
established at Virudhunagar, Sivakasi, Rameswaram and Siva- 
ganga. About 5 improved motor boats were distributed in the 
District to fishermen co-operative societies and individual groups 
of fishermen. These boats help fishermen to go a long distance 
on the seas and increase their catches. To collect fingerlings 
of both inland and foreign varieties and to protect and sell 
them, works were also started at 6 places. At Virudhunagar, 
Karaikkudi, Sivaganga and Pamban, nearly 7,63,35,107 fingerlings 
were collected and distributed to Fisheries Department Demons¬ 
tration Tanks and other private individuals. 

In(iustries:—Under the Plans, the District registered consider¬ 
able development in the field of industries also. As the people of 
the District are mainly agriculturists subject to the vagaries of 
seasons, special attention was paid to the development of subsidiary 
occupations with a view to keep them employed in off-seasons. 
Under the Second Five-Year Plan, numerous schemes were pro¬ 
posed for the development of bee-keeping, poultry, village pottery, 
village oil industry, manufacture of palmgur, piggery far min g’ 
comb-making, carpentry, etc. Schemes were also prepared for 
the establishment of cottage type match industries. Various 
dispersed industries like blacksmithy, carpentry, manufacture of 
tiles and bricks, which cater to the basic needs of the people 
were also selected for development. Special mention may be made 
of the ^heme for the supply of potter’s wheel with ball-bearing 
mechanism to potters who are members of organised co¬ 
operative unions. The manufacture of fancy articles like 
baskets, hand bags, etc. out of palm-leaf, which is available in 
plenty in the District, was also developed. A fairly large number 
of families are engaged in this industry, which is carried on as 
a cottage industry. Under the Second Five-Year Plan a number 
of schemes for the development of cottage industries like poultry 
keeping, mat-making, (palmyrah leaf mats, palmyran baskets), 
salt factory, etc., was also drawn up. 

Imparting of industrial training and formation of cottage indus¬ 
trial co-operative societies were also given due attention. A number 
of production cum training centres in various handicrafts like brush 
making, manufacture of handbags, etc., were established in the 
District at vaious places. 
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During the Second Plan period about 24 industrial co-ooeradves 
were foimed m the District. At the beginning oi the rrrst Plan 
period in the District there were only about 50 weaver.>’ 
co-operative societies. At icr the creation of the Cess Fund Scheme 
for the revival of handioom industry, 51 more societies were formed 
The Khadi Industry had also progressed considerably. In the 
District at the beginning of the Fiist Plan Period there were only 
about 1,000 spinners and 50 weavers in the Khadi industry exclusive 
of the number of persons working under the Government. In the 
Second Plan period the number of persons engaged in the Khadi 
industry rose to 21,700 spinners and 350 weavers. 


The development of major industries was also not neglected 
during he Plan period. A number of spinning mills were started in 
the private sector. A Co-operative spinning mill was estabhshed at 
Srivilliputtur. Licences were granted for the starting of 5 more mills 
at Ramanathapuram, Kamuthakudy, Tiruvadanai, Manamadurai 
and Aruppukkottai. The Government of Madras also contributed 
towards the share capital of this co-operative spinning mill. At 
Thulukkappatti a cement factory was estabhshed with a capital of 
Rs. 1 -5 crores. The maximum production capacity of this factory is 
expected to be about 600 tons of cement per day. The Government of 
Tamil Nadu contributed a crore of rupees towards the capital of this 
cement factory. Five weaving mills, of which one mill is for the 
manufacture of surgical cloth and another is for the manufacture of 
paper cone, were also started in the District. Match and other 
pyro-technique industry is one of the most important cottage and 
small scale industry of the District. To help this industry, a factory 
in the District for ihe manufacture of pyro-tcchni.al alumin.um 
powder, at a cost of Rs. 24 lakhs has been proposed. It is expected 
that this factory when established will meet to a great extent ihe raw 
material requirements of the pyro-technique industry of the Dis.rict. 
Necessary sanction has also been accorded for the starting of a 
factory for the manufacture of paper boards at a cost of about 
Rs. 15 lakhs at Rajapalayam. It is expected that th.., factory will 
be able to produce about 1,700 tons of paper boards annually. An 
Industrial Estate has been established near Virudhunagar. Sanction 
has also been accorded for the estabhshment of another estate at 
Karaikkudi. 

Co-operatives-.^Thc organisation of co-operative socie i^s in 
the District, which is most effective in improving rural conditions 
also received considerable encouragement under the P ans. As his 
District was generally an underdeveloped area, the co-operative 
mo’.ement had not made appreciable headway earlier. Therefore 
under the Second Five-Year Plan, special provision was made for the 
promotion o!' the o-operative movement in the District based on 
the re:ommendatiotis of the Rural Credit Survey Committee for an 
integrated scheme of rural credit. The Co-operative movemen in 



the District has shown appreciable progress in recent years. At the 
beginning of the First Plan period there were only 376 co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies in the District. By the end of the Second Plan 
period number of credit societies in the District had risen to 810. 
Most of the towns and villages in the District now enjoy the benefits 
of the co-operative movement. Based on the recommendations of 
the All India Rural Credit Survey Committee, Rural Banks were 
created during the Secorid Plan period. In the District, by the end 
of the Second Plan period 20 such Banks were formed. A total 
number of 25 institutions of credit societies and rural banks in the 
District have constructed godowns with Governmental aid. Before 
the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan there were 9 Primary 
Sales Societies in the District. By the end of the Second Plan 
period the number had grown to 11. Besides these sales societies, 
a State Ware House branch was established at Rajapalayam. In the 
District, during the Second Plan period, two co-operative farming 
societies were also formed-one at Devathanam and the other at 
Kariyapatti. There was also considerable progress of the co¬ 
operative milk supply societies in the District during the Plan period. 
At the beginning of the First Plan period there were only 18 co-ope¬ 
rative milk supply societies in the District. By the end of the Second 
Plan period, the number increased to 72. The Full Finance Scheme 
has also been successfully introduced in a few parts of the District. 

Communications:—As ihe District was lacking in proper communi¬ 
cation facilities, special attention was paid for their development. 
In 1950, before the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan, 
there weie 1,388 miles of roads in the District, including 222 miles 
of municipal roads. During the First Five-Year Plan period,there 
was a considerable increase in the road mileage of the District under 
the Post-war Road Development Scheme and Local Development 
Schemes. During the Second Plan period, it was proposed to give 
to all villages with a population of 500 or more, roads connecting 
them with the main roads which were already in existence or may be 
constructed by the State. Importance was also given to the up¬ 
grading of the existing roads by gravelling or raetaUing and by 
black-topping or cement-concreting wherever necessary to meet the 
heavy traffic of lorries and buses. The following data reveal the 
considerable progress registered in the District in the field of commu¬ 
nications. As already noted, excluding municipal roads, the total 
road mileage of the District at the beginning of the First Five-Year 
Plan was 1,166. By the end of the First Plan period this road 
mileage increased to 1,502 and by the end of the Second Plan period 
it furffier increased to 1,735 miles. This mileage of 1,735 at the end 
of the Second Plan period was exclusive of the roads (220 miles in 
length) formed in the District under local Development Works and 
National Extension Service Scheme. During the first two Plan 
periods, Rs. 39 lakhs were spent in the District for the formation of 
a total length of 523 miles of new roads. During the same period, 
Rs. 4*19 hdths were spent for black-topping a length of 9 miles of 
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roads and Rs, 15*66 lakhs for effecting improvements to a length 
of 124 miles of roads. Besides these, a length of 7 miles of roads 
was cement-concreted ; and 22 bridges were built at a cost of Rs. 22 
lakhs. 

Educatiom—VnAet the Plans, education also received consider¬ 
able encouragement in the District as the following figures will 
illustrate:—At the beginning of the First Plan period there were only 
1,381 primary schools and 47 high schools in the District. The 
number of students in them were 148,569 and 19,476 respectively. 
During the First Plan period 29Iprimaryschools and 192 high schools 
were opened. By the end of the Second Plan period, there were, 
3,259 primary schools, 473 basic schools, 118 high schools and 13 
training schools in the District. The number of students in the 
primary and high schools were 2,96,991 and 21,192 respectively. 

Medical and Public Health Services.—lri the first two Plan periods, 
the medical and public health services in the District also developed 
considerably. At the beginning of the First Plan period there were 
19 hospitals and 39 dispensaries in the District. By the end of the 
Second Plan period their numbers rose to 23 and 42 respectively. 
In the Plans, special emphasis was also laid on the provision of 
medical facilities to all remote rural parts by opening rural dispen¬ 
saries. At the end of the First Plan period there were 33 rural 
dispensaries in the District. By the end of the Second Plan period 
their number rose to 56. Besides these in the Second Plan period in 
^e area covered by the National Extension Service Scheme ten 
primary health centres were also opened. In the First Plan 
period, there were only 34 Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres in the District (maintained by the District Board). At the 
end of the Second Plan period the total number of Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres in the District amounted to 118. Of the 
public health measures adopted inthe District, the scheme for the 
eradication of Malaria occupies an important place. It is expected 
that when the scheme is successfully completed by the end of the Third 
Plan period, the disease would have been completely eradicated from 
the District. To prevent tuberculosis B.C.G. vaccination was 
also provided throughout the District. By the end of the Second 
Plan period, about 148,904 persons were tested for tuberculosis 
infection and 37,379persons were vaccinated under this scheme in the 
District. A District Public Health Laboratory proposed under the 
Second Five Year Plan had begun functioning from May 196L It 
undertakes various pathological, bio-chemical, serological and 
microscopical investigations. The Plan also provided for the provi¬ 
sion of protected water-supply in certain areas of the District. 

Social Amenities-.—Ths Plans did not ignore the development of 
social amenities in the District. The importance of providing 
facilities for the various sections of the community to come together 
and move freely with one another was recognised in the Plans and 
adequate provision was made for providing various amenities like 
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reading rooms, radio sets, community centres,' parks, play grounds 
eic. F^or such amenities contribution was also readily forthcoming 
from the villagers. A number of Youth Clubs/Farmers Unions ana 
Mahila Samities were also organised in the District. In the Second 
Plan period, 943 Youth Clubs/Farmers Unions were started in the 
District, besides 305 Mahila Samities. 

From the brief account given above it may well be seen that 
during the ten years of planned development under the first and 
Second Five-Year Plans, the District had registered considerable 
progress in almost every branch of social and economic life. The 
Third Five-Year Plan which had gone into action since 1961, would 
further increase the social and economic progress of the District. 
The period of planned development is indeed a memorable period in 
the economic history of the District exhibiting a trend of continuous 
endeavour for the greater prosperity and welfare of all sections of the 
people. Under the impact of the Five-Year Plans, the District is on 
the high road to prosperity and the pace of development is also rapid 

APPENDIX. 

Community Devklopmbnt PsoasAMMi: in the Kamanathapue^m 
Disteiciy. 


(iSeZecteci indicatort oj acMvemenU). 


Serial number and item. 

Unit. 

Achievements during the 
» ^ 

(1) 

(2) 

Second 
Plan period 
(1956-61). 

(3) 

First year 
of the 

Third Flan 
period 
(1961-62). 

(4) 

Agriculture — 

1. Improved seeds distributed .. 

M.T. 

9,388 

1,292 

2. Chemical fertilisers distributed. 

>• 

17,311 

6.041 

3. Improved implements distributed 

99 

15,174 

4,354 

4. Compost pita dug 

Numbers. 

60,207 

18,219 

6, Agricultural demonstrations 

99 

53,594 

6.395 

held. 

Am'mol Husbandry x 

6. Improved animals supplied ... 

Numbers 

962 

366 

7. Improved birds supplied •• 

>» 

10,097 

3,747 

8 Animals castrated .. 


48,839 

14,571 

Health and Jlural Sanitation ; 

9. Drinking water wells constructed Numbers. 

1,120 

338 

10. Drinking water wells renovated. 

» 

1,362 

153 

11, Kural latrines constructed ... 

13 

4,157 

450 

12. Drains constructed . ■ ... 

Metre. 

105,239 

13,378 

13. Soakage pits constructed 

Numbers. 

13,208 

2,034 


(M.T.—Metric Tonne). 
HearM: Diteotop of SUtistiot*, MeclxM, 
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Serial number and item. 

( 1 ) 

Social Education :— 

14, Adults made literate 

16. Youth Cluba/Farmora Union 
started. 

16. Mahila Samitiee started 

Communications :—■ 

17. New kutcha roads constructed. 

People’s Contribution :— 

18. Labour contribution 

19. Cash and other contribution 


Achievements during the 
, -*-» 



Second 

First year 

Unit, 

Plan period 
(1968-61). 

of the 

Third Plan 
period 
(1961-62). 

(*) 

(3) 

(4) 

Numbers. 

40,999 

6,674 

•• 

943 

99 

** 

306 

112 

Kilometre. 

646 

246 

B.S. in lakhs. 27‘60 

28-63 

2-8 4 

2.22 



CHAPTE X 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

This District consisting of 9 taluks has been divided into fc”r 
divisions, viz., Devakottai, Sivakasi, Ramanathapuram and Siva* 
ganga, for the purpose of general and revenue administration. Each 
of these divisions comprises the following taluks :— 


Divisions. Headgurters of th» Taluks comprised in 

Division. the Division. 

1 Sivakasi .. .. Sivakasi .. . • .. 1. Srivilliputtur. 

2. Sattur. 

3. Aruppukkottai. 


2 Sivaganga .. .. Sivaganga .. .. 1. Sivaganga. 

2. Faramagudi. 

3 Ramanathapuram .. Ramanathapuram .. I. Mudukulattur. 

2. Ramanathapuram. 

4. Devakottai .. Devakottai .. .. 1. Tiruppattur, 

2. Tiruvadanai. 

The District Collector is the head of the District and is vested with 
the task of general administration of the District. He is the Chief 
Officer in charge of the revenue administration and is responsible 
for the collection of land revenue and other dues to the Government 
such as arrears of revenue, etc. The Collector is also responsible 
for the proper implementation of the various development schemes 
at the district level. He is also in charge of the Treasuries and is 
responsible for the maintenance of land records, maps of villages, 
etc. As the Chief Executive Officer in the District, the Collector 
is responsible for the maintenance of law and order and the smooth 
running of the administration at the district level. He is the Chief 
Executive Magistrate in the District, and exercises powers under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure and the other special Acts. After the 
separation of the Judiciary from the Executive in 1951, some of the 
judicial powers of the Collector have been transferred to the District 
Magistrate. In carrying out the administration of the District, 
the Collector is assisted by various ofi&cers. Besides, he is assisted 
in the revenue administration by Tahsildars, Deputy Tahsildars, 
Revenue Inspectors and Village OflBcers. The following are the 
officers who assist the Collector at the District Level:— 



Officers, 

Number of 



posts. 

1 

District Revenue Officer . 

1 

2 

Personal Assistant to the Collector . 

1 

3 

Additional Personal Assistant to the Collector. 

1 
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Officers. Number o 

posts. 

4 . Personal Assistant to the Collector (Planning 1 

and Development), Ramanathapurara East 
Development District. 

5. Personal Assistant to the Collector (Planning 1 

and Development), Raraanathapuram West 
Development District. 

6. Revenue Divisional Officer, Devakottai ... 1 

7. Revenue Divisional Officer, Sivaganga ... ! 

8. Revenue Divisional Officer, Ramanathapurara. I 

9. Revenue Divisional Officer, Sivakasi. 1 

10. Special Deputy Collector (Land Acquisition), 1 

Ramanathapurara at Madurai. 

11: Special Deputy Collector (Railway Land Acqui- 1 


sition), Ramanathapurara at Madurai. 

12. Authorised Officer (Special Deputy Collector), ! 

for Land Ceiling, Ramanathapurara at 
Madurai. 

13. District Welfare Officer, Ramanathapurara at 1 

Madurai. 

Judicial :—^The evolution of the judicial system in the District and 
its present organisational set up are given in the chapter on “ Law 
and Order and Justice”. Till 1951, the Collector of the District 
attended to the following functions under the Criminal Procedure 
Code and other statutes. 

(1) functions which are ‘ Police ’ in their nature as for instance, 
the handling of unlawful assemblies ; 

(2) functions of an administrative character, as for instance, 
issue of licences for fire arms, etc.: and 

(3) functions which are essentially judicial, as for instance, 
the trial of criminal cases. 

After the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive, the 
purely judicial functions under the category (3) above have been 
transferred from the Collector and Magistrates subordinate to him 
to a new set of judicial officers who are under the control of the High 
Court. The functions under (1) and (2) above are still continued to 
be discharged by the Collector and the Revenue Officers. 

The Collector, the Revenue Divisional Officer, the Tahsildar and 
the Deputy Tahsildar are called the Executive Magistrates who 
attend to the functions relating to police administration. The 
Collector by virtue of his office retains some of the powers of a District 
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Magistrate and is an Additional District Magistrate. The District 
Revenue Officer has been appointed in order to give relief to the 
Collector in the discharge of his duties. The allocation of work 
between the Collector and the District Revenue Officer is laid down 
in Appendix A, B and C to G.O. Ms. No. 1434, Public (Special), 
dated 25th June 1962. The District Revenue Officer is vested with 
Magisterial powers. He is an Additional District Magistrate 
class II. 

The Judicial Magistrates consist of the following classes among 
them : (a) District Magistrate, (6) Sub-Divisional Magistrates, (c) 
Additional First Class Magistrates, and (d) Second Class Magistrates 
(Sub-Magistrates). The District Magistrate has general adminis¬ 
trative Superintendence and Judicial control over the Sub-Divisional 
and Additional First Class Magistrates. Administratively and 
judicially the District Magistrates are subordinate to the High Court. 
But the Government have the powers to appointment, transfer and 
of investiture of magisterial powers. The Government act on tne 
advice of the High Court. The Court of the District Magistrate is 
inspected annually by the District and Session Judge who acts as the 
nominee of the High Court. The District and Sessions Judge also 
inspects the Court of aU the Judicial Magistrates in the District. 

The Sub-Divisional Magistrates dispose of First Class suits and 
appeals on Second and Third Class suits. Additional First Class 
Magistrates function within the local limits of large areas and 
broadly speaking, they help the District Magistrate in disposing of 
cases arising out of the area within the direct jurisdiction of the 
District Magistrate. The Second Class Magistrates entertain 
complaints and dispose of cases of a second and third class nature 
arising within their respective jurisdiction. Honorary Magistrates 
whether exercising their powers singly or as members of a Bench, are 
also under the administrative control of the Judicial District Magist- 


rate. 

The following Judicial Officers are functioning in the District; 


Officers. 

Number of 
posts. 

1. 

District and Sessions Judge . 

1 

2. 

District Magistrate . 

1 

3. 

Sub Judge and Assistant Sessions Judges 

3 

4. 

Sub Divisional Magistrate. 

1 

5- 

District Munsifs . 

7 

6. 

Additional First Class Magistrates 

2 


Police The District Collector is primarily responsible for the 
mai tenance of Law and Order in the District. The Ramanatha- 
puram District is included in the Southern Police Range, under the 
general control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Southern 
R jtn gft The Police Forcein the District is under the immediate 
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charge of the District Superintendent of Police. The District has 
been divided into five sub-divisions, each sub-division under the 
control of a Deputy Superintendent of Police. These sub-divisions 
have been divided into 13 circles, each circle being controlled by an 
Inspector of Police. The following are the police officers who are 
under the control of the Collector :— 

Officers. Number of 

posts. 

1. Superintendent of Police, Ramanathapuram at 1 

Madurai. 

2. Personal Assistant to Superintendent of Police ... 1 

3. Deputy Superintendent of Police. Ramanatha- 1 

puram Sub-division. 

4. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Kamudi ... 1 

5. Deputy Superintendent of Police, Mudukulattur. 1 

6. Assistant Superintendent of Police, Sivakasi ... 1 

7. Assistant Superintendent of Police, Sivaganga ... 1 

8. Deputy Superintendent of Police (Armed Reserve) 1 

Ramanathapuram. 

Other Offices — District Level: —A number of Officers arc 
functioning in the District who are administratively under the control 
of their respective Heads of Departments. The designation of these 
Officers will give a fair idea of their functions in the District :— 

List of District Officers. 

1. District Collector, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

2. District Revenue Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

3. The District Judge, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

4. The District Magistrate (Judicial), Ramanathapuram at 

Devakottai. 

5. The Superintendent of Police, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

6. The Authorised Officer (Land Ceiling), Ramanathapuram at 

Madurai. 

7. Special Deputy Collector (Land Acquisition), Ramanatha¬ 

puram at Madurai. 

8. Special Deputy Collector (Railway Land Acquisition) 

Virudhunagar-Manamadurai Railway Lines, Madurai. 

9. District Educational Officer, Ramanathapuram Central at 

Madurai. 

10. District Educational Officer, Ramanathapuram West at 
Virudhunagar. 
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11. District Educational Officer, Ramanathapuram East at 

Devakottai. 

12. Special District Educational Officer, Ramanathapuram at 

Madurai. 

13. Regional Transport Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

14. District Health Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

15. District Medical Officer, Ramanathapuram. 

16. District Forest Officer, Ramanathapuram at Karaikkudi. 

17. Assistant Commissioner, Hindu Religious and Charitable 

Endowments (Administration) Department, Ramanatha¬ 
puram at Madurai. 

18. District Employment Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

19. District Registrar, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

20. Deputy Re^strar of Co-operative Societies, Ramanathapuram 

at Madurai. 

21. Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Sivaganga. 

22. Special Deputy Registrar, Credit and Marketing Societies, 

Srivilliputtur. 

23. Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce, Ramanatha¬ 

puram at Madurai. 

24. Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce, Sivaganga. 

25. Commercial Tax Officer, Virudhunagar. 

26. District Veterinary Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

27. District Khadi Officer, Ramanathapuram at Paramagudi. 

28. Assistant Director of Fisheries, Sivaganga. 

29. District Statistical Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

30. Treasury Officer, Ramanathpuram at Madurai. 

31. Officer-in-charge, No. I, Survey Party, Sivaganga. 

32. Officer-in-charge, No. HT, Survey Party, Ramanathapuram. 

33. Grain Purchase Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

34. Executive Engineer (Public Works Department), Ramanatha¬ 

puram at Madurai. 

35. Divisional Engineer (Highways and Rural works), Rama¬ 

nathapuram at Sattur. 

36. Divisional Engineer (Highways and Rural Works), Rama¬ 

nathapuram East at Sivaganga. 

37. Executive Engineer (Food Production), Sivaganga. 

38. Executive Engineer (Food Production), Devakottai. 

39. District Agricultural Officer, Sattur. 

40. District Agricultural Officer, Sivaganga. 

41. Special District Agricultural Officer, Sivagaog*. 



42. Assistant Agricultural Engineer (Mechanical), Sivaganga. 

-'1. Assistant Agricultural Engineer (Soil Conservation Scheme). 
Aruppukkottai. 

44. Special Deputy Director of Agricultural (Coconut Develop¬ 

ment), Ramanathapuram. 

45. Village Industries Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. 

46. Labour Officer, Virudhunagar. 

47. Superintendent, Ramanathapuram District Livestock Farm, 

Chettinad. 

48. District Registrar of Assurance, Ramanathapuram at 
Madurai. 

OKNTRAL. 

1. Income-tax Officers, Virudhunagar-3. 

2 Income-tax Officers, Karaikkudi-3. 

3 Superintendent of Post Offices, Ramanathapuram. 

4, Inspector of Explosives, Sivakasi. 

5. Superintendent, Customs Preventive Circle, Ramanatha- 

puram. 

6 Assistant Collector of Central Excise, Sivakasi. 



CHAPTER XI 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

On the eve of the application of the Madras Estates (AboUtion 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act XXVI of 1948 to the estate 
areas of this District, the District consisted of mostly zamindari and 
whole inam villages, the major part of which was unsurveyed and 
unsettled. 

History of Land Revenue Administration: —^TheTirunelveli District 
of which Ramanathapuram formed a part was a distinct region of 
the Pandya kingdoms from very early times. Agriculture was the 
main occupation in the District throughout and the Pandyan rulers 
of the First Empire reUed on land revenue as their main source of 
income. There is no reliable source from which the history of the 
land revenue administration may be reconstructed. But it was clear 
that under the early Pandyan lUngs (650 A.D, onwards) there was 
well recognised precept that it was the duty of the rulers to protect 
the cultivators and maintain peace so that the cultivators 
could carry on their work without difficulty. For the performance 
of this duty of maintaining law and order the Kings claimed a share 
of the gross produce from the land. This share of the tax on land 
was fixed after a careful consideration of the fertility of the soil and 
the average yield for the previous three or four years. Lands 
presented to Brahmins and temples with the rights of tenancy 
{Karammai) and landlordship (Miyatchi) were exempted from 
taxation. The land tax usually amounted to one-sixth of the produce 
as laid down by Manu in the Dharma Sastras. But sufficient infor¬ 
mation is not available regarding the methods followed during those 
times in conducting land survey and in fixing the assessment on 
land. 

Tirunelveli region along with the rest of Pandyan Kingdom was 
brought under the rule of the imperial Cholas from about 925 A.D. 
till the beginning of the 13th century. Land revenue administra¬ 
tion under the Cholas marks an important landmark in the history 
of revenue administration in the District. The land revenue adminis¬ 
tration as introduced by the Cholas was a forerunner of modem 
land system as it contained important tenets of the present land 
revenue administration. It was very well realised by the Chola 
Kings that a complete and accurate survey of lands should precede 
the fixation of assessment of land. The first regular survey of land 
was undertaken in the reign of Rajaraja the Great (in 1002 A.D.) 
The survey was conducted under the supervision of the Senapati 
by name Ulagalandan, probably so named on account of his super¬ 
vision over the survey work. The important measurements that 
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were used for the survey of lands were Wflg-afawfiSa itb/, Sirrambatak- 
kol and Pangittakol which were about 16 spans in length. 
There were also instances of resurvey of lands from time to time, e.g., 
in the reign of Kulotunga I. This was perhaps necessitated 
by the discrepancies that had crept into the survey. 

Inscription of the Chola Kings refer to some revenue units like 
the Veil, Ma, Kuli, Mukkani, Araikkani,Muntrigai etc. Veil was 
the largest revenue unit and it was divided into smaller units like 
Ma, Kuli, etc. Ma was one twentieth of a Veil and it was the stan¬ 
dard unit for assessment. The Chola Kings fixed the rates of assess¬ 
ment after the careful survey and classification of land. In fixing 
the rates, the fertility of the soil, the location of the villages in which 
the land was situated, the tenure of land, the kind of crop cultivated 
and the total yield were taken into consideration. The land tax 
was fixed according to the quality (taram) of the lands. The land 
tax, under the Cholas was known as nimairai (fixed tax). The Land 
tax was probaly fixed at one sixth of the produce. But there were 
instances of periodical revisions of the tax. Remissions were made 
in times of adversity like natural causes such as floods, drought, etc. 
Distinction was made between paddy lands, waste lands and forest 
reclamation for fixing the rates of assessment. Certain lands were 
even wholly or partly exempted from being taxed. The Devadana 
lands gifted to temples, brahmadeva and salabhoga lands given to 
the learned brahmins and the virabhoga and padai panu lands gifted 
to great soldiers and heroes on battles were wholly exempted from 
taxation. 

There were different types of land ownership under the Chola 
which regulated the relationship between the landlords and the 
tenants. Of all, three types were noteworthy, viz., (1) individual 
ownership of land by which the State directly received land tax from 
the owner of the land, who was then known as “ Iraikudigal ” (2) 
Melavaram or tenancy cultivation under which several tenants were 
employed by the landlord in cultivating his lands, in return for 
the right to cultivate the lands, the tenants paid the melavaram to 
the landlord; (3) peasant proprietorship variously called as 
(a) vellan vagai by which lands were held by pesants on a ryotwari 
basis ; (b) service tenure held by persons employed in the royal 
household or in the temples ; (c) devadana lands under which the 
temples were the landlords employing tenants for cultivating lands ; 
{d) brahmadeva lands exclusively belonging to the brahmins of the 
locality to whom they had been gifted ; (e) salabhoga lands held by 
persons under eleemosynary tenure and (/) virabhoga or padaiparru 
lands gifted to men of heroism and were tax free. There were also 
provision for transfer of lands from one tenure to another whenever 
necessity arose. 

Land tax was collected both in kind and in cash. It was either 
directly collected by the state or through an intermediary body, the 
village assembly, known as sabha, nagaram, or ur. Collection of 

99-6—37a 
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land tax through the village assemblies was commoidy prevalent, 
in the District, during the Chola period. These bodies were also 
entrusted to carry on the land revenue administration. 

Under the Pandyas of the Second Empire (between 12th and 14th 
centuries A.D.) the same system of land revenue administration 
was continued except for certain minor changes to suit the circum¬ 
stances, the inscriptions of the period refer to several dues levied 
upon cultivable lands viz. kadamai, antaramm, viniyogam etc. Some 
of the inscriptions throw light on the rates of these dues on lands. 
The kadamai was generally fixed at three kalams on each ma of land 
yielding not less than 40 kalams. In fixing the rates of assessment 
the nature of the soil and the crops raised were taken into considera¬ 
tion. For wet lands the rate of assessment (viniyogam) was one 
tuni, equal to four kurunis or marakals of paddy. For dry lands it 
was half tiramam (dramma coin). 

Land tax continued to be the main-stay of the State exchequer 
under the Nayaks of Madura who ruled over Tirunelveli region. 
During the Nayak rule, the revenue administration was organised 
in such a way that the land revenue was collected without much 
difficulty. The maniyakaran or ambalakaran was the village revenue 
officer who was in charge of collecting the land revenue and transmit¬ 
ting it to his higher officer, the head of the makanam, who in turn 
sent it to the king’s treasury. Half of the produce from the land 
was collected as land tax during this period. The land tax was 
generally paid in cash. 

The Mohammedan Period. —^When the District was annexed to 
the territories of the Nawab of Arcot, the English who subscribed to 
all those ventures arrived at a peshkash settlement with the two 
major zamindaris Sivaganga and Ramnad, and experimented with 
various systems of revenue settlement in the two free taluks of Srivilli- 
puttur and Sattur. 

The records preserved by the Nawabs reveal some important details 
of the revenue administration of the District during the period that 
it was, nominally at least, under the control of the Nawab of Arcot. 
Dry land contributed a very small proportion of the revenue and 
was comparatively little accounted of. The usual procedure was 
to hand over such lands to the ryots of the village for a lump sum 
called kattukuthagai, leaving it to them to apportion the amount 
amongst themselves according to the extent of each man’s cultivation. 
In regard to the wet lands, which were the object of chief interest 
to the Government the practice in almost every year, from 1739 to 
1800, had been to divide the produce between the Cirkar and the 
cultivators. The apparent exception to this rule was the period 1760 
to 1763 when under the management of Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
the assessment was collected in money according to current prices. 
As, however, this method consisted simply in handing over to the 
cultivators to sell the grain as it was cut, it could scarcely be called 
a rent. 
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Muhammed Yusuf Khan was apparently an exception. “ While 
he ruled those provinces ”, says Colonel Fullarton, “ his whole ad¬ 
ministration denoted vigour and effect. His justice was unquestion¬ 
ed, his word unalterable ; his measures were happily combined and 
fi rml y executed, the guilty had no refuge from punishment. His 
maxim was ‘ that the labourer and the manufacturer should be the 
favourite children of the Circar’, because they afford strength and 
comfort to the public parent ; but that the Polygar and the Colliery, 
though equally entitled to the truth and justice, have no pretention 
to indulgence, because they are the worthless prodigals who waste 
their own means and ravage those of others.” 

Beginnings of English interference: —The earliest interference of 
the civil officers of the East India Company in the revenue admini¬ 
stration of the District occurred in 1781, when, by treaty with the 
Nawab, the revenue of the Carnatic was assigned to the Company 
and “ Receivers of Assigned Revenues ” were appointed and sent 
to the District. The Nawab’s renters still continued during 1781-82, 
and, though nominally subordinate to the “ Receivers ”, these 
“ ministers of public exaction ” paid scant heed to the orders of 
their superiors. In 1783, the Company’s “receiver” or “ Superin¬ 
tendent ”, Irwin, supplanted the renter and assumed full control 
for two years of the revenues of the District. In 1790 and 1791, under 
the “Assumption ” Mr.Bcnjamin Torin as “ Collector of Tinnevelly 
and the dependent Poligars occupied a similar position. Tlie 
tyranny of the renter however outlived all these changes. In 1800, 
the year before Tinnevelly passed to the Company, Major Macaulay 
who was commanding Palamcotta, was surprised to receive reports 
of scarcity of grain. On enquiry it was found that the villages 
round Palamcotta had been mortgaged by the Nawab to an Euro¬ 
pean adventurer and that he and his six companions were holding up 
the grain of the whole District. The country was swarming with 
dubashes and “ conocopolies ” gauge of “ badge peons ” and guards 
of sepoys and number of defaulters had been thrown into prison 
by these tyrants. Macaulay gave four of the principal offenders the 
option of going to jail or to Madras ; and they chose the latter. 
Government, to whom Macaulay reported his action, entirely 
approved his efforts “ to frustrate the machinations of interested 
and unprincipled individuals who fatten on the spoils of an artificial 
famine, in the extorted wealth of the people and in the wreck of 
public prosperity.” 


Cession to the Company — Mr. Lushingtons settlement:— When 
Lushington took charge of the District in August, 1801, 
the kar crpp was on the ground; and, though anxious to form 
a village settlement, he decided, with a view to collect aU possible 
information with regard to outturn and prices, to keep the cop under 
amani. He revived in fact the method that had been followed from 
1793 to 1799, The pisanam crop was dealt with in the same way. 
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n regard to the dry lands, money collections were made in accor¬ 
dance with the numberless rates and measurements which had 
long existed. Their treatement was from the outset different 
from that of the wet lands. 

The Wet Lands -.—^The Collector toured through the District and 
started a rough survey of the wet lands (completed apparently in 1805) 
he made advances to ryots for their pisanam cultivation, a pernicious, 
but apparently necessary practice, which persisted till 1856. 
Judged by the fact that it showed an increase of revenue over the 
previous fasUs of 22 per cent, the settlement of 1211 was an 
eminently successful one. In faslis 1213 and ,^1214 the same system 
was continued, with the very slight modification that for the Pisanam 
crop about half the assessment was received in money ; in other 
words, the ryots sold their paddy to Government at its estimated 
value in money and then paid their kists from the price received. 

The Amani System '.—It is difficult now to conceive the vexatious¬ 
ness of an amani management. What happened apparently was 
this. As soon as the crop began to ripen, the country was flooded 
with a host of sibhendy peons, who proceeded to measure the extent 
of actual cultivation and to form an estimate of the expected produce. 
In the case of pisanam crop this process began in February or March 
and the “settlement” was in consequence not completed till May 
or June. By this time the kar cultivation was beginning, and the 
sibbe-nay staff has now to set to work to stimulate the ryots to culti¬ 
vate their fields and then to measure upthe cultivation as it progressed. 
The amani staff scarce'y left the village at all throughout the 
the year. The sircar share in pisanam was three fifths and the 
practice soon established itself of requiring payment in money for 
this crop- The contribution was in the first instance received in 
grain; and this was kept under guard until the ryots had disposed 
of their share. This they had to do with all possible speed in order 
to be able to pay the kists, by the end of June. The grain market, 
was glutted, and ryots had to content themselves with a price lower 
than that at which the sirkar share had on an estimation made earlier 
in the year, been commuted. The glut soon subsided, and Govern¬ 
ment whose granaries had been stocked with the produce of the 
preceding kar crop, was able to sell at a profit. For all that the 
ryots apparently clung to the system, and received with coldness a 
suggestion made in 1803 that money rents should be introduced- 
T e y had no capital and the lease variation in the season might 
spell ruin for them, if Government withdrew from the monopoly 
of grain ; The ryots realised that the money-value of grain would 
fall as home-grown paddy was very cheap and was 
actually being undersold by imports from Bengal. 

Hodgson’s deputation ’.'—^The rival merits of the ryotwari 
system and a system of rents was under discussion in high 
quarters, and in 1807 Hodgson, a Member of the Board of 
Revenue, was sent on deputation to the District to examine the 



local revenue system. He sent up an exhaustive report (reference 
has already been made to it), which concluded with a strong re¬ 
commendation in favour of a system of village leases. The con¬ 
tracts with the ryots should, he considered, be made for a period of 
three or five years ; and if the ryots declined them, “mittadars ” 
might be brought into rent villages either singly or in groups. 

Triennial village leases faslis A2\%~\21Q \—The Government 
accepted the recommendation and directed the introduction from 
1808-1809 of a system of village rents for threeyears (faslis 1218-1220). 
The difficulty was to find a figure on which to base this rent; revenue 
had fluctuated from year to year, and as about one-fourth of the 
revenue was usually paid after the close of the fasli, the receipts 
of one year were mixed up with those of another. The rates of 
tease were finally fixed in April 1809. and as it was obvious that the 
ryots could expect to get but little for their grain in the few 
remaining months of fasli, the rents were put at a low figure. In 
the first year the revenue fell by more than a lakh below the average 
of the six preceding faslis. 

The decennial /ease:—The system, however, was evidently consi¬ 
dered satisfactory enough; for in 1811 the Government ordered the 
introduction of a decennial village-rent, intending thus to pave 
the way for the establishment of permanent leases. The court of 
Directors, on learning of these arrangements, strongly disapproved 
and directed that the system of village-leases should be withheld. 
They expressed their great surprise that the Board of Revenue, 
who had issued circular instructions on the subject to Collectors, 
should have sanctioned such an arrangement and should have 
assumed such “ extraordinary and unwarrantable discertion. ” 
The decennial lease had been actually introduced in fasli 1222, 
(1812—13) ; and the Madras Government pointed out in reply 
that it was impracticable at any rate in the case of the wet lands, 
to adopt a ryotwari system. They were prepared to follow such a 
system in regard to dry lands. 

Ninety per cent of the wet villages accepted the lease in the first 
year, and in the next year the amani system had almost disappeared 
for a time. An extension of cultivation was followed in 1817 by an 
almost unprecedented slump in the price of grain, and heavy balance 
of kist beyond the fasli became the rule. But the most distressing 
feature of the system to modern minds was the absolute subjection 
to a few rich plunderers, which was the lot of the mass of the peasant 
population. “ The village, ” wrote the Collector “ was entirely 
in the hands of the karnam and mirasdars. If their exactions were 
tolerably moderate, the ryot was told that the demand against them 
was not more than the amount of rent of the lands he held. If this 
did not satisfy him, he was told that so much was for villagers charges; 
and if this again appeared inadequate to the amount, he was informed 
that the charges had been unusually swelled by bribes to the taluk 
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and Husur servants to procure some general remission of avert some 
intended addition to the beriz of the village of to purchase some 
other advantage to the community 

Attempts at a ryotwari system: —In 1815 the most positive orders 
directing the discontinuance of rents and the introduction of ryot¬ 
wari system, reached the Madras Government, and in 1817 a definite 
attempt was made to introduce a ryotwari settlement in a wet 
village'—Perunkulam (Srivaikuntam Taluk). A survey and classifi¬ 
cation of the lands were made, but the ryots absolutely declined to 
accept the arrangement. They demanded first, that the assessment 
should be fixed at a figure 25 per cent below the average rates imposed 
by the decennial lease, and, secondly (it is interesting to note), 
that the kavalgars should be required to make good the value of 
all stolen properties. The people of Vallanad began to realise that 
the decennial lease had ruined them and attempted to form a kind 
of ryotwari settlement among themselves. They found the remedy, 
however, worse than the disease and, in common with an increa¬ 
singly large number of other villages, resolved to recur to the old 
amani system. The mirasidars of Sermadevi fled the country 
to Travancore ; and even after the days of the decennial lease were 
over they could only be coaxed into returning by a promise from the 
Collector that he would rebuild their houses. The Board, adhering 
to its old position, made a last protest against the introduction of a 
system which, in their opinion, threatened to break up the community 
of interest on which the village system depended. “ To dissolve 
this unity of interest and common stock of labour by requiring 
each to take, instead of the share which he possessed and owned, 
a defined part of the whole land of the village, would not be very 
different from dissolving a joint Stock Company in England, and 
requiring each proprietor to trade upon this own portion of it in 
order that it might be separately taxed. ” 

The Olungu Settlement:- —^The decennial lease ran its full course 
to fasli 1231 and was succeeded by a system which, for convenience 
was known as the olungu settlement. The instructions were briefly 
to this effect. First of all, the quantity of the melvaram or Govern¬ 
ment share for the year in each village was to be fixed and then 
commuted into money, either at the Standard price ” or at a figure 
which, according to variations in the current selling price of the year, 
should be a certain percentage above or below the standard price, 
thus ; if the selling price of the year should not have risen ten per 
cent or fallen five percent, incomparison with the standard price, 
then the commutation rate should be fined at the standard price. 
If it should have risen 11 percent, the calculation should be made at 
1 per cent above the standard. If it should have fallen 6 percent, 
the commutation rate should be calculated at a price 1 per cent 
below the standard. The settlement was to be made with “ each 
individual mirasidar ” unless any of them did not raise cultivation; 
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and in that case it was to be made with “ the cultivating ryot ” 
If both mirasidars and ryots declined the terms, a stranger might 
be brought into contract. 

The Collector pointed out several objections and difficulties invol¬ 
ved in the system, and the Board vouchsafed the unanswerable 
reply that he did not understand it. The method by which the 
“ standard price ” and the rate of melvaram were to be arrived at 
had not been explained ; and when the Collector reported that 
for fasli 1235 he had adopted, with reference to actual calculation, 
the assumed produce of seven amani years (faslis 1211 to 1227) 
as the basis on which to estimate the melvaram and for the ■ ‘ standard 
price” had adopted the average selling price (Rs. 2—11—4 
per kottai) of a number of years during which the decennial lease 
was in force, the Board said that the settlement had been made 
“ more in confirmity with the instructions”. An apparent, but 
by no means real, reform consisted in the fact that,whiie muchilikas 
or agreements were now, as a rule, obtained from the mirasidars 
or leading landowners, pattas were from 1826 onwards is'ued 
to individual ryots, ‘‘limiting the demand against them”. The 
head ryots still remained responsible to Government for the kist 
and merely entered into agreements with the small ryots for the pay¬ 
ment of their dues. 

For this and other reasons the new settlement was little more 
than a village rent in disguise. A “ standard ” melvaram had been 
fixed on a calculation of the average out turn of the village, but, in 
those villages at least where irrigation was precarious, the standard 
was bound to work unfairly in adverse seasons. Allowing 
however, that it was possible to arrive at a fair standard of out turn 
the sum found to be due by the wet lands with reference to the 
olungu prices was assessed in lump on the whole wet ayacut of 
the village, all fields being assumed to be equally productive. The 
fields had not been classified, and the old survey, which was already 
out of date, could not be adopted as a basis on which to work out 
a field classification. What happened in practice was that the 
head ryots and the cultivators worked out among themselves some 
sort of distribution of dues according to the quality of the fileds 
which each man cultivated. 

Reviewing the Tirunelveli land-revenue system in 1827, Govern¬ 
ment observed ; “ No good system of revenue management 
appears to have been established in Tinnevelly. The system such 
as it was, is calculated to keep the Collector in ignorance of the 
state of the District and seems to have had in a great measure to 
that effect. There are no detailed accounts or even abstracts 
in his Cutchery that can be depended upon. The karnams execute 
many of the duties which properly belong to the Collector and the 
Tahsildars. They distribute the assessment; they assess ryots 
as they please by entering their lands under a class of higher or lower 
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rate of assessment. Orders regarding money settlement have been 
entirely misunderstood. The orders to fix money rent upon the 
average produce and price of a number of years have been 
interpreted to mean that, after ascertaining the average of any 
village, the whole of the lands of the village, whether good or bad, 
are to be assessed according to the relative produce 

Adoption of New Principles—Survey and Classification. 

The Board issued orders for the classification of the wet lands 
and Mr, Dury, who became Collector in 1828, adopted a system 
which his predecessor, Mr. Kindersley, had initiated in the previous 
year. The wet lands were divided into Kannars, or blocks ; 
accounts were prepared which showed the fields in consecutive 
order, the extent of each and the standard of its productivity in 
terms of Kottais. By 1835 one hundred and forty-six villages in 
the taluks of Tirunelveli, Tenkasi, Ambasamudram and Sankara- 
nainarkoil had been treated in this manner and in the remaining 
villages the apportionment of the assessment still remained with 
the mirasidars. The amani system, had by 1839 at least, dis¬ 
appeared altogether. Between 1842 and 1844 an experimental 
survey and settlement, more or less according to the modern system, 
were carried out by E. B. Tomas, the Collector, in four villages ; 
a commutation rate of Rs. 2} for a Kottai^ was adopted ; the settle¬ 
ment was apparently popular, and its adoption actually resulted 
in a slight increase of revenue. It was felt, however, that the 
rates adopted were too low ; and in the light of subsequent events 
it was satisfactory that the scheme was not extended. The 
opportunity was taken of anticipating some of the reforms 
which were adopted in the subsequent settlement of the District. 

In spite of all the patchwork that had been attempted the 
revenue system remained most unsatisfactory. There were not less 
than 300 wet rates in force for Kar and pisanam together ; the 
average of the wet assessment was higher than in any other district 
in the Presidency and under the best irrigation sources, wet lands 
paid twice as much as the average wet rates prevailing in Coimba¬ 
tore, the District next most highly assessed. As late as 1855 it 
was calculated that one-third of the cultivable wet land was perma¬ 
nently waste, because the rates made cultivation unremunera- 
tive, and secondly they had been classed as wet. In the river 
valley a second crop on double-crop lands often paid as much 
as 80 per cent of the first crop charge; and in the case of lands 
registered as single crop the assessment due on a second crop 
varied according to the caprice of local custom. As a result of the 
arrangement, gross irregularities disfigured the accounts ; the 
poor man’s land was at a disadvantage with that of the rich, and 
scarcely a trace of the ryotwari system was to be found. 

IThe gelling price of a kottai of paddy during the recent settlement was between 
Ba. 10 and 12 
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The olungu system, based on a principle apparently sound, in that 
it accommodated itself to current prices, was not proof against 
the effect of sudden rises of the market, and during the period of 
high prices while set in with 1853, actually raised the assessment 
to an almost impossible figure. There were not less than 146 differ¬ 
ent olungu rates in force in the various parts of the District ; and 
as the market price of grain was not fixed until the end of April 
towards the close of the fasli, the ryot never knew what the demand 
against him would be until he was called upon to pay it. 

End of the Olungu system :—During the first fifty years of the 
century, that is, through the periods of amani management, trien¬ 
nial lease, decennial lease and finally the olungu settlement, the 
land revenue derived from ryotwari lands, though subject to fluctu¬ 
ation, had on average of about Rs.l7 lakhs. From 1843 onwards the 
price of grain had showed a market upward tendency, but the 
increase was not sufficient to deprive the ryots of the benefit of the 
olungu principle. In 1853, prices went up with a bound and in 
that year were nearly double, what they had been ten years before. 
3y 1857, they had advanced by another 40 per cent, and they again 
increased by nearly 25 per cent in the following year. The demand 
now stood at the alarming and unprecedented figure of Rs. 28 
lakhsS The olungu system was clearly doomed and in the next 
year (1859-60) was abandoned in favour of a new settlement 
called the mottafaisal. Before dealing further with this subject, 
however, it is necessary to refer to certain other features of the old 
revenue system. 

The Dry Lands~Pre-British System.—As has been seen, the pre- 
British custom in regard to the dry lands had been to levy a lump 
sura known as Kattukuthagai on each village and to make a few 
leading inhabitants responsible for its payment. According to 
Wilkes, the sum demanded was, as a rule, the equivalent of one- 
third of the gross produce of the soil. 

Lushington’s settlement and subsequent changes. 

Lushington found that, in accounts, the dry lands were roughly 
divided into four classes, known, in descending order of fertility, 
as Karisal, Veppal, pottal and sevval, and were assessed at different 
rates accordingly. He adopted both the recorded classification 
and rates; and made the ryots apportion the assessment among 
themselves according to the quality of the land each man cultivated. 
In the next year, the rates were increased to five in number and were 
somewhat reduced ; a survey was put in hand and the ryots of 
one village were told off to classify the lands of the next. Most 
of the ryots as might have been expected, did the work in their 
own homes and classed the best lands in the lowest tarams. In 1804, 
the Collector had to start the work once again and at the same 

1 That is only slightly le.ss than the demand for the whole District (includino- 
the Ramanathapuram, taluks of Sattur and Srivilliputtur) as it stood after the 
recent resettlement. * 
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lime added a fifth class. The rates were once more raised and, 
on the completion of the survey, were finally fixed in 
1808 at figures which thereafter remained unaltered. They varied 
between Rs. 2-5-0 and As. 10 per acre\ To those rates were 
added a number of miscellaneous charges professional taxes and 
village dues of all kinds, so that the original rates became 
unrecognizable. 

Distribution of Pattas and subsequent Confusion of 

Accounts. 

In 1806, in spite of the opposition the “ nattamaikarans ”, the 
leading men of the villages, pattas were distributed to the ryots in 
nine out of the ninteen taluks of the District; what further progress 
was made in the issue of pattas is not clear ; but the theory prevailed 
at any rate, that from about that year the settlement of the dry 
lands of the whole District was in accordance with the ryotwari prin¬ 
ciples. It appears, however, that during the period of triennial 
and decennial leases, a lump-sum, as in the case of the wet lands, 
was levied from the head inhabitants, the ryots being left to distri¬ 
bute the payments amongst themselves with reference to the entries 
contained in the village accounts or in the pattas previously issued. 
At any rate, no jaraabandi was conducted during these years ; 
and to judge from the confessions of Munro, after he had been 
for three years Collector of the District, it might be inferred that 
no trace of any ryotwari system remained after the lease-period was 
over. “ Your Board Believes ”, he wrote in 1826, “ and I was 
given by Jivan Row (the Sherishtadar) to believe that the punjai 
lands of this District had been measured, classed and assessed and 
patttas given for each field. There remains some imperfect traces 
of this arrangement, but the whole system of accounts kept with 
its irreparably mutilated. Very few ryots can produce pattas. The 
village accounts are either lost or falsified and the corresponding 
documents in the Taluk and the Huzur Cutchery are either altered 
or lost. It is probable that this general mutilation of the accounts 
was gradually effected during the decinnial lease. The headman of 
the villages mirasidars, nattanraaikars, karnams and their friends 
have got possession of the best lands whilst an average collection^ 
has been made according to the extent of the lands filed by each 
cultivator without any regard to its quality much to the 
injury of poorer ryots ”. 

Attempted Remedies '.—The karnams were ordered to rewrite the 
accounts or to revise those that survived. They drew up list of 
fields by numbers but the notation meant nothing, and even the 
karnam himself could not identify on the ground the fields entered 
in his account. One year he numbered them off from north to 
south and in the next year from east to west ; boundaries of fields 
were never mentioned, and though occasionally the name of the 
occupying ryot was entered, the account as a rule merely showed 

1 The unit of measurement was the chain” of 3-64 acres. 

a A recognised syrtena, wbiob oame to be known as ivviaram 




total the extent under cultivation in each class. The classes, 
moreover, had come to have very little meaning; for, after the 
various miscellaneous charges (see below) had been added, there 
were (according to a calculation made in 1855) as many as 
497 different acreage' rates. 

Lands under private wells:— In the case of lands irrigated by 
private wells the old practice had been to levy assessment according 
to the nature of the crop grown. In 1841 it was felt that this 
amounted to taxing improvements and orders were consequently 
passed that lands irrigated by privately-owned wells should pay 
only punjai rates. In application the order was taken to mean 
that wells sunk after the year (fasli 1251) in which the new rule 
came into force should have the benefit of the concession lands 
under “old ” wells continued to pay at the old varying rates®. 

Miscellaneous Charges: —In addition to the ordinary assess¬ 
ment levied on wet and dry lands a number of charges, classed 
for convenience as “ ready money collections ”, were included 
under the general head of land revenue. The yavana (abolished 
in 1807), an additional cess on wet lands, accounted annually, 
whilst it was in force, for considerably more than a lakh of rupees. 
The nanjai-mel-punjai was, in theory, the assessment levied on lands 
classed as “ wet ” but fit to procure only “ dry ” crops, such as 
ragi, onions and senna ; it was in practice often confused with the 
charges levied, under the names of bagayat or Vanpayar, 
was registered in another as nanjai-mel-punjau Under the amani 
system it had been impossible with most of these crops to divide 
the produce ; consequently money rents, differing ftom village 
to village, had been usually demanded and these survived under 
subsequent systems, subject to the salutary rule that, if the nanjai 
rates were higher, that should be paid. The tax on betel gardens 
was a specially vexatious one. In addition to the assessment 
the cultivator had to pay a transit duty before he might pluck a 
single leaf; and it was calculated that the average taxation including 
assessment and duty, to which this species of produce was subject, 
amounted to Rs. 40 an acre. In 1842, the rule was introduced 
that all nanjai-mel-punjai lands, if irrigated, should pay ordinary 
wet assessment ; and in 1855 eight specified kinds of cultivation 
which fell properly under the class of vanpayar or bagayat were 
declared liable to two full" wet rates ”. 

The charges known as pattam and poruppu were in the nature 
of favourable “ quit-rents ” imposed on lands granted, or believed 
to have been granted, subject to certain conditions in regard to 
reclamation. 

1. In some parts of the District a charge was levied fora second crop on 
dry lands. The charge was abolished in 1867, 

2. The anomaly was not removed until 1883 that is, until after the settlement. 
The lands irrigated by ‘ old ’ wells were at the settlement classified as ■ permanently 
improved ’ and assessed at special rates higher than the ordinary dry rates. 
In 1883, ordinary rates were imposed. 



Desakkaval Fees: —A vexatious charge which from the earliest 
times had been levied in certain villages as’an additional cess on the 
wet and dry lands was the Desakkaval tax. It represented the fees 
formerly levied by the poligars on the lands of the sirkar villages on 
the pretext of “ watching fees ” . Some villages paid it and some 
were exempted, and the rates at which it was calculated apptrary to 
have been numberless. Proposals to abolish the tax were sent up 
from time to time, but it was decided finally that the matter should 
lie for over the coming settlement. The cess was abolished then. 

Nilavari: —curious additional impost on the land was the 
tax known as nilavari which was levied on dry and wet lands alike ; 
and from the accounts preserved of the method by which it was 
assessed, it seems unlikely that even the large sums, varying between 
one and two lakhs of rupees which were annually credited to this 
head, represented the whole of the collections made under the 
pretext of this tax. Nilavari included, fees paid to the 
village servants ; charges incurred by the villager in buying 
limes when the headman went out to receive persons in authority 
presents given to the huzur accountants at the time of jamabandi 
travelling allowances for village headmen ; fees paid by the 
mahajanams to the taluk office gumastas in order that they might 
be given their proper titles in the accounts ; fees to shroff; fees 
to “ sastris, poets, musicians, jugglers and tumblers ” for the 
performances that they gave when high officials came to the village 
and a host of other payments. The tax was abolished in 1857. 

The taxes on trees, which survive in a modified form to the 
present day, underwent an important reform about this time. They 
are dealt with below. 

Taxes on trees—Extra sources of revenue: — Unconnected with 
the land, but lumped occasionally under the general head of 
“ land revenue ”, were the taxes which in the early records are 
referred to as Swarnadayam and came to be known generally as 
moturfa. These taxes as well as those comprised under the heading 
“ extra sources of revenue ”, are dealt with in Chapter XII. 

Official language: —A reform of some importance which was 
carried out in 1854 , was the discontinuance of Mahratti as the 
official language of correspondence between the offices of the 
Collector and Tahsildars. During the earhest years of the Com¬ 
pany’s rule two sets of accounts, one in Mahratti and the other 
in Tamil, were kept in the revenue office, and in 1814, the T amil 
accounts were discontinued, Persian which had been the medium 
of correspondence, was in 1804 replaced by Mahratti ; Tamil 
was substituted in 1813 but in 1827 gave way to Mahratti. The 


1 This tax is to be distinguished from the “ moturfa *’ Detalkaval foOt,. 
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village accounts had always been kept in Tamil, which was also 
the language used in addressing zamindars and in police corres¬ 
pondence. The revenue offices were thus until 1854 the close 
preserve of a very small class. 

The Motta Taisah —By 1859, therefore, the revenue system had 
been purged many of its worse voices, and the new system of motta 
faisal which, as has been seen was introduced in that year, started 
under favourable conditions. By the new system (which had already 
been tried in Thanjavur) the Olungu standard price was adopted 
as the unalterable commutations rate. Although the price of grain 
actually fell in 1859—60 by overSO per cent the result of the adoption 
of the fixed standard price was a saving in that year to the ryots 
of Rs. 5 lakhs as compared with what they would have had to pay 
under the old system. 

The A and B Registers: —With a view to the determination of the 
amount due by each ryot both on wet and dry lands, two iraponani 
accounts, described as the A and B registers—the precursors of 
the modern settlement register—were put in hand. The B register 
was the important one. It exhibited the total extent of land in the 
occupation of each ryot, not only that which he had cultivated 
in the last preceding fasli, but al.so that which, though fallow, 
had been at any known period in his occupation. The register 
was completed in 1864, and from that year onwards each ryot was 
responsible for the assessment on the extent of land entered in 
his name and received a patta showing the demand against him. 
The individual fields had in most villages not been surveyed, and, 
even where this had been roughly attempted, there was no notation 
by which they could be specified, consequently the entry made 
against each ryot’s name was the total assessment due on his 
entire holding. In the case of wet lands this sum was calculated 
at the commutation rate, either with reference to the standard 
melvaram rate of the village or, if the village had been classified, 
according to the block rate ; in the case of the dry lands the taram 
rates were adopted. When the system first came in, the Collector 
was given a large discretion to grant remissions in the case of 
uncultivated fields ; but, as soon as the registers were completed, 
the ryot was given the option of paying assessment on relinquishing 
what he could not cultivate. In spite of the concession, the ryots 
chose to retain in their pattas as much as 250,000 acres of unculti¬ 
vated land. 

Effects of the new system: —^The effects of the new method of 
assessment and registeration were seen in an increase, between 
1860 and 1865 of 18 per cent in the figures of cultivation, for wet 
and dry lands together, accompanied by a corresponding rise in 
revenue. In 1865, a year in which the price of grain reached an 
unprecedented figure, it was calculated that, had the old olungu 
system still been in force, the revenue demand would have been 
greater by Rs. 32 lakhs, a sum which, it may be presumed, could 
never have been collected. 
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Disappearance of Mirasii —One of the most important economic 
result of the new system was the blow it dealt to the old obstructive 
claim of mirasi right. When in 1826 orders were passed requiring the 
issue of pattas, the question arose as who should receive them, should 
they go to the mirasidars or to the cultivating ryots? It was 
reported that in the entire District there were only thirty-six 
villages in which mirasi was unknown and that, since the early 
years of the century, the claim had become by degrees more wide¬ 
spread. Three classes of villages were distinguished at the time ; 
the panguvali villages, in which the mirasidars, the virtual owners 
of all the land, enjoyed their own shares in rotation ; the pattavritti, 
those in which the mi r asidars enjoyed their fixed portions ; the 
few parumpattu villages in which there was no intermediary (besides 
the headman, or “nattamaikaran”, appointed by Government to 
receive the revenue) between the sirkar and the cultivator. In 
practice, those responsible for the revenue, both in the dry villages 
and in the wet whether under leases or under the olmgu system were 
in almost all cases the mirasidars ; and it may readily be under¬ 
stood that in the presence of such excellent opportunites, the mirasi 
claim was not slow to assert itself. There is no question that the 
\iilage lease system gave a strong impetus to this process. The 
mirasi claim extended itself not only to the lands which the mirasidar 
was himself able to cultivate or get cultivated but also to the waste 
lands of the village. If a cultivator, or purakudi chose to bring 
waste under the plough, he paid a fee known as swamibhogam 
(believed tohave been the equivalent of about 5 percent of the gross 
produce) to the mirasidar. % degrees, as the issue of pattas became 
more general, these extravagant claims received a set-back; and, 
by 1850 or perhaps earlier, the practice was established that, 
if a mirasidar left land uncultivated for as much as five years, any 
person might apply for it and obtain registry. Just about the time 
that the system inaugurated by the B register was coming into 
force, a suit on the subject of swamibhogam had gone against 
the mirasidars of a village. The pangalis still objected before the 
Collector to the issue of pattas in favour of purakudi. Failing 
to secure their object appealed to the Board of Revenue. The 
Board, following the decision which the court had already given, 
declined to interfere. A few instances in which exception was 
taken to the issue of patta, on the ground that the objectors received 
swamibhogam from the occupants, arose even during the recent 
resettlement; most of these claims were either rejected on their 
merits or compromised on terms which gave the occupants their 
pattas. It may fairly be said that for the past half a century 
mirasi and swamibhogam have been unknown to the revenue 
system. 

Features of Original Settlement and Resettlement of 
Sattur and Srivilijputtur Taluks. 

The Ramanathapuram District was constituted only in 1910, 
comprising mainly of the ryotwari taluks of Sattur and Srivilli- 
puttur transferred from Tirunelveli District and the Zamin estates 
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of Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga transferred from Madurai 
district. At the time of the formation of the District the first re¬ 
settlement of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks along with Sankaran- 
koil and Ottapidaram (now known as Koilpatti) taluks of Tirunelveli 
District was in progress. But the formation of the new District was 
not allowed to interfere with the re-settlement and a scheme 
report was accordingly submitted for all the four taluks menti¬ 
oned above together taking into account the common general and 
settlement features. The orders of the Government approving 
the proposals and the notification are also common to all the four 
taluks.* Sub-sequent to the re-settlement of Sattur and 
Srivilliputtur taluks certain scattered villages in the District, came 
up for settlement and re-settlement as detailed below : 

TwGnty-two reiutned Inam Villages in naniaeftthapuram. Mudukulattur, 
Paramagudi and Tiruvadanai taluks, (Settleroent-Ref. No. G O. 1238, Kevenue, 
dated 31st May, 1016, G O. No. 2098, Bei^enue, dated Hth September 1916, 
G.O. No. 2377. Revenue, dated 21at October, 1916, B.P. No. 2, dated 8th 
Jouuaiy 1918. 

2. Eight of the villages trang feired from Tirumongalam Taluk of Madurai 
District to Aruppukkottai Taluk of the Ramanathapuram District (Re-Settlement 
Ref. G.O. No. 274 Revenue, dated 6th February 1919, and G.O. No. 666, Revenue, 
dated 20th March 1919, and B.P. No. 62, dated 16th April 1920). 

3. Four villages in Paramagudi Taluk transferred from the Madurai District on 
constitution of Ramanathapuram District in 1910 (Reisettlement—Ref. same 
G. Os, as noted against (2) above and B.P. No. 17, dated 26th January 1921). 

4. Rasumed Inam village of Raviithampatti in Sattur Taluk (Settlement 
Ref.G.O. Miscellaneous No. 27, Revenue, dated 6th January 1920). 

5. Ten resumed inam villages in Sivaganga, Sattur, Tiruvadanai, Mudukula- 
ttur and Paramagudi taluks of Ramanatliapuraim District (Settlement Ref. G.O. 
Ms. No. 2813, Miseollaneoue Revenue, dated 25th November 1620). 

6. Saravauendal village in Tiruvadanai Taluk (Settlement—Ref. G.O. 
No.2 116, dated 21st November 1933). 

The settlement or re-settlement of the above areas followed the 
same general lines adopted for Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks. 

The original settlement of the Tirunelveli District was conducted 
between 1872 and 1878 and by Puckle, who was also the Collector 
of the District. The Tirunelveli District was divided by Puckle 
into four tracts the river valley, the palmyrah forest, the red 
soil tract and the black soil tract but the proposals ultimately 
evolved by him for the river valley were generally applied to all 
other tracts also. The prevailing soils viz., black loam, and sand 
clay red loam and sand were divided into 5 sorts thus giving 
25 varieites of soils. For wet lands the yield of each variety was 
ascertained by experiments and enquiries and soils of s imilar 
yields were bracketted together and seven tarams or classes were 
arrived at. For dry lands no experiments were, however, made 
but by a similar merging of like soils, as for wet lands for dry 
lands also 7 tarams or classes were arrived at. Classification 
of soils was done in blocks. Paddy was taken as the standard 
crop for wet lands and the gross average yield was converted into 
money rate at the average selling price for a series of twenty 

1. G.O. No. 786, Rayenue, dateii 18(b March, 1911. 
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years after making a deduction of about 16 percent for cartage and 
merchants’ profits. From the value of the gross yield thus deter¬ 
mined deductions were made for cultivation expenses to arrive at the 
net produce. From half the value of the net produce thus arrived 
at a further deduction of 10 per cent was made to allow for factors 
like unprofitable areas etc. The remainder was rounded off suitably 
and fixed the standard as assessment. The standard scale of 
rates for the 7 tarams of wet lands thus were—Rs. 12-00 ; Rs. 
10-50 ; Rs. 9-00 ; Rs. 7-50 ; Rs. 6-00 ; Rs. 4-50 and Rs. 3-50. 
Villages were divided into four groups for the purposes of wet 
lands with reference to their relative advantages of irrigation, 
situation etc. The standard scale of rates mentioned above were 
applied to the first group of villages only and they were suitably 
modified to suit the circumstances and conditions of other groups 
by stepping down one taram for each group and by providing 
lower rates for the lowest tarams under the inferior groups. Most 
of Srivilliputtur was placed in the third group and Sattur in the fourth 
group. 

For the dry lands, however, as already stated above, no attempt 
was made to determine the yield etc. Puckle did not work 
out a settlement table for dry lands. He was guided by the experi¬ 
ence he had gained in Salem and Tiruchirapalli and he used only 
a few rates and classified the lands in large blocks. He adopted 
neither the Tiruchirapalli nor the Salem table in its entirety. 
There was no grouping for dry lands either as he found all to be 
poor alike and according to him “ the advantage some of them 
gained in fertility was lost in position 

The resultant rates for wet and dry lands as evolved by 
Puckle are shown below:— 

W«T La.nds. 


Fir$l Group, Second Group. Third Group. Fourth Group. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


BS. 

p. 

BS. 

p. 

BS. 

p. 

BS. 

p. 

12 

00 

10 

60 

9 

00 

7 

60 

10 

60 

9 

00 

7 

50 

6 

00 

9 

00 

7 

60 

6 

00 

4 

60 

7 

60 

6 

00 

4 

60 

3 

60 

6 

00 

4 

60 

3 

50 

3 

00 

4 

60 

3 

60 

3 

00 

2 

50 

3 

60 

3 

00 

2 

60 

2 

00 


Dby Lands. 

»8. P. 

6 00 
3 60 
2 60 
1 60 
1 00 
0 76 
0 60 
0 37 
0 26 
0 19 



It will be seen that the provision of four groups involving three 
additional tarams resulted in the wet rates increasing from 7 in 
number to 10. Similarly, in respect of dry lands the provision of 
rates (Rs.5 and Rs. 3-50 P.) for the permanently improved soils 
in the garden lands under wells and a special sixth sort under red 
sand (Re. 0-19 P.) for the very inferior soils of the palmyra 
tract resulted in the increase of dry rates also from 7 in number to 
10 . 

Double crop charges adopted by Puckle were two-thirds, 
half, one-third and quarter over the single crop rates for the 
four groups respectively. Bailing wet lands were charges at half the 
single crop wet rates. 

Treatment of palmyras formed a peculiar feature in the original 
settlement of the Tirunelveli District. The practice of levying a 
charge on the palmyras, in addition to and quiet independently of 
land assessment had prevailed in the area from early times. In 1855, 
the Government abolished the taxation of trees on patta lands 
in the rest of the Presidency but made exceptions in the case of 
Tirunelveli and Salem as far as palmyras were concerned on 
account of the peculiar tenures and complicated interests affected. 
Prior to original settlement it is reported that there were in the 
areas about 5 million trees yielding approximately a revenue of 
rupees one and a half lakhs and it was thought to be a fruitful and 
expanding source of revenue. Enumeration of the trees and the 
collection of the tax were attended to with much labour and strain 
and also vexation to all concerned. Besides the above there were 
other complications such as trees alone being held on patta by 
persons who owned no land in the village, trees held on patta on 
lands owned by different pattadars, trees held on patta on poram- 
boke and Government waste lands etc. Puckle entrusted 
to himself the task of studying carefully the complications and in¬ 
consistencies referred to above and evolving a simple system of 
Palmyra Settlement. He at first proposed the redemption of the 
tree tax by the owners at twenty years’ purchase. This proposal, 
however, did not meet with the approval of the Board. The 
Board was inclined to the merging of the tree tax and the land 
tax by adding an assessment representing the value of the land as 
a produce of palmyra to its assessment as a produce of grains. 
Puckle, however, thought that this would affect the unifor¬ 
mity of land assessment and introduced an element unconnected 
with the classification of soils on which assessment is usually based. 
As a result palmyra tree tax was allowed to continue as an indepen¬ 
dent tax with certain modifications proposed by Puckle to 
simplify the system. The main features of his scheme were to fix 
the palmyra tax calculated at a certain rate per tree for a period 
of years and to free the land from prospective demands when new 
palmyras are grown. Thus a permanent palmyra tax was intro¬ 
duced. As new palmyras were not to be taxed a small addi¬ 
tion to the calculated sum was made and thus a sort of arbitrary 
99-6—3 Sa 
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eompounding was effected. No charge was to be levied for old 
palmyras cut or removed. With regard to trees on Government 
waste land; it was proposed to assign the lands coneerned to the 
tree pattadars at a nominal land assessment besides the tree tax 
calculated as mentioned above. With regard to trees held by 
persons other than the land pattadars and where the different 
ownerships of trees on Government Waste Lands could not be 
easily ascertained the prevailing system of enumeration and taxa¬ 
tion was allowed to continue. The freedom to remove old trees 
or plant new ones was not allowed to this class of persons. 
Palmyras were divided into five classes accroding to age and sex 
and charged. 


Commutation Hates :—The standard crop and out-turn taken for 
consideration at the time of the original settlement was adopted 
without any change during re-settlement. After allowing deduc¬ 
tions from merchants’ profits and cartage and commutation rate of 
Rs. 108 per garce was adopted during the original settlement. 
Calculating the commutation rate in a similar manner on the aver¬ 
age price of paddy during the twenty normal years preceding Fasli 
1318—preceding re-settlement, it worked out to Rs. 154 a garce 
thus registering an increase in prices by 43 per cent. Instead of 
5 per cent on the gross value of the crop allowed for agricultural 
risks during the original settlement, an allowance of 10 per cent 
was proposed during re-settlement. The allowance made at the 
original settlement for cultivation expenses was increased at a rate 
equal to the increase in prices, i.e. 43 per cent. In consideration 
of all these factors, however, during re-settlement a general enhance¬ 
ment of assessment by 12 per cent was decided upon. During 
the original settlement double crop charges were calculated at 
one and two-thirds ; one and a half ; one and one-third and one 
and a quarter time single crop rates for the four groups respectively. 
During re-settlement the Government prosposed to adopt the 
scale of charges prevailing in the other Districts, viz., one and a half, 
one and one-third, one and quarter and one and one-fifth 
the single crop charge. With certain exception an enhancement 
of 12 per cent was generally applied to the old double crop assess¬ 
ment and the single crop rate was derived there from on the basis 
of the new proportions. This resulted in the highest single crop 
rate increasing from Rs. 12 00 to Rs. 15-00 an increase of 25 
per cent which was not unjustifiable considering the general rate 
of increase in prices. 

The rates of enhancement, however, were not uniform and at the 
lowest end the increase was exactly 12| per cent on the single crop 
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assessment and rather less when calculated on the double crop 
assessment. The resultant wet rates, after resettlement, are furni¬ 
shed below : 

Tirat Second Third Fourth 

class class class cla&s 

source* source* source* source. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


BS. 

p. 

BS. 

r. 

BS. 

p. 

'BS. 

p. 

16 

00 

13 

12 

10 

25 

8 

60 

13 

12 

10 

25 

8 

60 

6 

76 

10 

12 

8 

60 

6 

76 

6 

00 

7 

60 

6 

76 

5 

00 

4 

00 

6 

62 

6 

00 

4 

00 

3 

37 

4 

25 

4 

00 

3 

37 

2 

75 

3 

37 

3 

37 

2 

75 

2 

25 


As already stated earlier during the original settlement no out¬ 
turn, commutation rate or settlement table for dry lands was worked 
out and therefore it was not possible during resettlement to work-out 
the percentage variations in the ordinary manner. There was, 
therefore, no other alternative during re-settlement except to revise 
the dry rates suitably purely on the basis of general inquiries regard¬ 
ing increase in average prices of dry grains and scrutiny of the 
sale and lease value of lands and the improvements effected in 
communications and marketing facilities. Based on these enquiries 
it was proposed to enhance the first four rates at the general rate of 3 
annas in the rupee, the next at the general rate of 2 annas in the 
rupee, and to leave the three lowest tarams unaltered. The Board 
also recommended these proposals of the Special Officer but, the 
Government took the view that it was undesirable to increase the 
assessment on the corresponding rates which were somewhat 
simplified. 

Other features -.—The division of Samudayam lands, allocation 
of building sites and pasture lands, lease of fishery rights in tanks 
on a fixed rental during the currency of settlement are some of the 
other incidental features of the original settlement of the Tirunelveli 
District There was also rather an unusual feature then—cases of 
association of Settlement Officers in the construction of several 
works of public utility. 

Re-settlement. 

Classification of sotVi':—During re-settlement there was no 
general re-classification of soils except in the case of dry lands in a 
few villages of wairap valley where Chandwick thought that 
“there was something wrong with the classification of dry lands 
in the Watrap Valley” during the original settlement. Lands which 
were originally registered as “permanently improved” were trans¬ 
ferred to their appropriate classes and sorts. Another modification 
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suggested by Chandwick and approved by the Government 
during the re-settlement of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks was the 
re-classification of the superior and rich red loam of the Srivilliputtur 
Taluk, which was up during original settlement as IV-I best 
black cotton—-‘though in colour as red as Chepauk” not having a 
name in the table for such soil—as VII-A without any proposal to 
raise or alter the taram but merely adopting the rate for IV-I soil. 

Classification of Irrigation Sources :—^While during the original 
settlement the wet lands in the area were divided into four groups, 
during the re-settlement the grouping system was done away with 
and instead the irrigation sources were classified with reference to 
second crop cultivation in respect of river fed sources and with 
reference to capacity in the case of rain-fed sources. The irrigation 
sources were classified into four classes as shown below : 

(i) First class sources comprised of river-fed sources, 85 per 
cent of the area under which was regularly cultivated with two wet 
crops. 

(ii) Second class sources comprised of river-fed sources, 50 to 
84 per cent of the area under which was regularly cultivated with 
two irrigated crops, one of which was a wet crop. 

(iii) Third class sources comprised of all river-fed sources 
less than 50 per cent of the area under which was cultivated with two 
irrigated crops and all rain fed sources affording more than five 
months’ supply. 

(iv) Fourth class sources comprised of rain-fed dry lands by a 
larger percentage than on wet lands and that there was no need to 
treat the dry lands, in the northern taluks differently from those in 
the southern taluks and ordered that the table of rates sanctioned. 
In the case of the southern taluks can be adopted in respect of the 
northern taluks also. The resultant dry rates for re settlement are 
furnished below : 


BS. 

p. 

B8. 

p. 

2 

81 

0 

60 

1 

8» 

0 

87 

1 

12 

0 

26 

0 

81 

0 

19 


FasH Jasti :—During re settlement the charge for occasional 
second crop on single crop wet lands was ordered to be levied at 
half of single crop assessment instead of three-fourth that was 
being charged previously. 

Bailing Remission —bailing wet lands were re-classified and 
a fixed remission of Re. 1 for the first crop and naya paise 50 for the 
second crop was allowed instead of a remission of half the assess¬ 
ment as made earlier. 
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Palmyras :—During the re-settlement palmyra bearing tracts 
were divided into three groups with reference to the suitability of 
the tract for the growth of palmyras which has a specific effect on 
the yield of the trees. The trees were divided into two categories 
“Smooth” and “ Rough ” meaning “ trees ” which had come to 
yield and fit for tapping and trees which were not so fit respectively. 


The rate adopted were as shown below: 


Group. 

Smooth. 

Rough. 


Pies. 

Pies. 

lit . 

8 

3 

2nd . 

6 

3 

3rd . 

4 

2 


Both Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks were placed in the third 
group. Palmyra Mediation Officers were appointed to tackle the 
cases of trees held by persons other than the paitadars. Rules 
governing the assignment of w'aste lands containing palmyras were 
incorporated in the District Standing Orders. Attempts were con¬ 
tinuously made to effect some measure of order and simplicity in 
respect of a most complicated and vexed question. 

Fisheries :—The existing fishery pattas were continued subject to 
an enhancement of 12§ per cent. The Government at one time 
proposed to order the sale of fisheries annually and later they agreed 
to continue the pattas for a period of five years. But on appeal to 
the Secretary of State, it was decided to renew the pattas for the full 
settlement preriod subject only to an enhancement of 12J per cent. 

Other Features :—Thus it would be seen that earnest attempts 
were made during re-scttlcment to eliminate the peculiarities and 
anamolies of the original settlement and to bring the system in 
accordance with the practice in the other districts and conform to the 
Board’s Standing Orders and other general orders issued from time 
to time in revenue and settlement matters. But it must, however, 
be remembered that everything was done within the general frame 
work of Mr. Puckle’s system “which was rightly considered a 
classic” and was unassailable despite the passage of time. 

Other Settlements and Re settlements effected :—Subsequent to thi: 
re-scttlcment of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks, a few scattered 
villages came up for settlement and re-settlement. The following 
22 villages in Sivaganga and Ramanathapuram Zamin which 
were granted for religious and charitable purposes were wholly or 
partially resumed : 


Ramanathapuram District. 


1. Kanjirangiidi. 

2. Kumariyendal. 

3. Andichicndal. 

4. Ladanendal. 

5. Fandamangulam. 
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ParamagUdi Tnluk. 

6. Melapidariseri. 

7. Fandappanendol. 

8. Thattanendal. 

Mudukulattut Taluk I. 

9. Kuttadiyendal. 

10. SadaikkanendaL 

11. Kudirmoli. 

Muiiukulatiur Taluk II. 

12. Sandaneri, 

12. Sippikulam. 

14. Alavankulam. 

16, Brahmankuiam, 

16. Kurichikulam. 

Tiruvadanai Taluk. 

17. Tirupalaikudi. 

18. Maohur, 

19. Pattamangvilam. 

20. Kumani. 

21. Irumbavayal. 

22. Alikkudi. 

In respect of the classification of irrigation sources a clause 
permitting discretion to the Settlement Officer was introduced in 
the Settlement Notification for this area as mentioned below :— 

“These principles of grouping are laid down for general guidance 
but there may be cases in which their strict application would lead 
to undue increase of assessment or to unnecessary sacrifice of revenue. 
In such cases the special Settlement Officer, may, for reasons to be 
recorded and subject to the control of the Collector and the Board 
of Revenue, exercise his discretion in departing from the general 
principles laid down above and may assign such classification to the 
irrigation sources, as he deems equitaWe.” 

Such a provision, as the above is not found in Sattur and Srivilli- 
puttur notification. 

All the villages were placed in one dry group. Even though 
there were a few coastal villages in the Mudukulattur Taluk it was 
not considered necessary to introduce a second group merely for 
their sake. 

Ill—1. 2 and 3; IV—2, 3 and 4; VII—1, 1, 2, 3 and 4; 
VIII—1 to 5 were the classes and sorts used. 

In respect of palmyras the procedure adopted for the ayaa 
taluks of the District was followed. 
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Tbansfeb or eiubt vii.i,ages to Abotpukottai taluk. 

1. Kuttukottai, 

2. Naudikundu, 

3. Mallankinar, 

4 . BeddUpatti, 
fi. Kovilangulam, 

8 . Kariuppatti, 

7. Chatrum—Puliyankulam and 

8. Vettilai—Muriyanpatti. 

The above 8 villages originally formed part of Tirumangalam 
Taluk of Madurai District and were settled originally along with the 
rest of that District. They were included in Boag’s Scheme of 
re-settlement for the non-Periyar tracts of Madura on which the 
Government had passed orders'. Meanwhile, however, these villages 
were transferred to Aruppukkottai Taluk of the Ramanathapuram 
District^. Boag, therefore, considered that the orders contained 
in G.O. No. 53, Revenue, dated 8th January 1916, should be so 
modified as to enable him to apply the rates found in the Ramnad 
Re-settlement Table in such a manner as to give, as nearely as 
possible, the same enhancement as that sanctioned in the order 
referred! Boag also recommended the re-classification of the 
soils on the Ramnad System so as to facilitate the application 
of the Ramnad Re-settlement Rates. 

In respect of these villages also there is a provision in the notifi¬ 
cation allowing discretion to the Settlement Officer to deal with 
exceptional cases in respect of classification of irrigation sources. 

The soils already classified on the Madura System were now 
re-classified on the Ramnad System. It is interesting to note that 
the merging of the soils of different classes was different in Madurai 
and in Ramanathapuram and strangely enough in Madurai 
“ Black clay ” was considered superior to “Black loam” while in 
Ramanathapuram “Black clay” was considered inferior to “Black 
loam”. This necessitated the black clay being stepped up one sort 
and the black loam being stepped down one sort. Red loam and 
red sand soils were more or less left as they were. 

There is no mention of palmyras either in the Scheme Report 
or the Notification or the Introduction Report. 

RE-SETTDEMBNT of rOUB VILEAGEs ^ EB pA»AMAcri>l TAIUI. 

1, Sittanendal, 

2. Pfiriyanendal, 

3. Kakkanendal and 

4, Chathurvedamangalain, 

These villages which originally formed part of the Ramanatha¬ 
puram Zamin, had been assigned even before the Permanent 
Settlement for the support of a deposed Poligar; and the revenue 

1. G.O. No. 53, Revenue, dated 8th January 1916. 

2. G.O. No. 442, Revenue, dated I7th January 1915. 
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there from was excluded from the assets of the Zamin when the 
peishkash was fixed. After being changed through several hands 
these villages were finally reverted to Government by escheat. 
They were originally settled in 1890 on the lines sanctioned for the 
settlement of Madurai District. In 1920, when the currency of 
the original settlement expired, they were re-settled generally on 
the lines laid down for Sattur and SrivilHputtur. 

During the original settlement these villages were placed in the 
second group by Mr, Clerk not on any consideration of their dis¬ 
tance from markets and roads or railways but solely with a view to 
avoid excessive increase in the assessment by settlement. During 
re-settlement, however, Mr. Boag raised these villages to the first 
group and considered it unnecessary to retain a second group. 

In these villages also the soils were re-classified with reference to 
the Ramnad system. 

There is no mention of Palmyras in the papers relating to the 
re-settlement of these villages. 

Ravuttampatti village op the Sattue Taluk. 

This is a small resumed Inam village in the Satture Taluk. This 
village was settled on the lines laid down for Sattur and Srivilliputtur 
taluks and the proposals were approved by the Government'. 

Ten Resumed Inam Vidlages. 

Sivaganga Taluk. 

1. Karungalakudi. 

2. Usilanendal-Sundanendal. 

5. Ramaraandalakottai. 

4 . Tiruppuvauam, 

Sattur Taluk. 

6. Kundulakkuttu. 

•. Nallamuthanpatti. 

Tiruvadanai Taluk. 

7. Kandangudi. 

Mudukulatfur Taluk. 

8. Eravadi. 

9. Tarakudi. 

Paramagiidi Taluk. 

10. Pirakkatikuichi, 

The above villages were also settled on the lines laid dow nfor 
Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks including the treatment of 
P^myras®. 

1. G.O. Ms. No. 27, Revenue, dated 6th January 1920. 

2 . G.O. Ms, No. 2813, Revenue, dated 25th November 1920. 



SXRAVANENDAL VILLAGE IN THE TlRUVADANAI TALUK. 

The above village was also settled on the lines of the notification 
for Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks and the Settlement Notification 
was approved by the Government*. 

Zamindari and Inam Estates. 

The salient features of the settlement and resettlement of ryot- 
wari areas in the taluks and the recommendations regarding the 
introduction of ryotwari settlement in the estates : The impor¬ 
tant features of each of the main estates (zamin) as well as some 
important Inam Estates covered by the report dealing with the 
suggestions and recommendations are given below ;— 

The important Zamin Estates in the two taluks covered by this 
report are ; Seithur and Zamin Kollengondan in the Srivilliputtur 
Taluk, Sevalpatti, Mannarkottai, Pavali, Sennalkudi, Elayiram- 
pannai and Chinnavadi in the Sattur Taluk. 

A note on Zamindari Estate in the two taluks : {which were later 
abolished under Estates Abolition Act of 1948) : 

Seithur Zamin. 

Seithur Zamin is a compact block of 8 villages lying in the extreme 
south-west corner of the Ramanathapuram District, 12 miles south 
of Srivilliputtur and 5 miles south of Rajapalayam. Its western 
border runs along the forest and hills on the North Travancore- 
Ramanathapuram boundary. 

These hills form the catchment area for the streams that feed 
the tanks of the Zamin. This Zamin was permanently settled in 
1803. Before and at the time of settlement mostly waram system 
prevailed, the Zamindar being entitled to more than 50 per cent of 
the gross yield. This system continued upto Fasli 1340. This 
Zamin was surveyed and Record of Rights were settled by Govern¬ 
ment in 1916*, On a request of the ryots for settlement of rents 
under section 168 of the Estates Land Act, 1908, the Govern¬ 
ment took “settlement “ proceedings which passed through 
various stages from 1925 to 1936 and the rents were finally fixed to 
come into force from Fasli 1340. The rates prevalent just prior 
to the introduction of rates under Rent Reduction Act were in 
accordance with the Settlement. 

There are 33 irrigation sources in the Estate consisting of 28 
tanks and 5 channels. During the course of the settlement proceed¬ 
ings referred to above conducted at the instance of the ryots, all the 

1. G.O. Ms. No. 2116, Miscellaneous, Revenue, dated 21st 
November 1933. 

2. G.O, No. 2965, Revenue, dated 21st December 1916, com¬ 
municated in B.P. No. 92, dated 15 th January 1917. 
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irrigation sources were carefully inspected and classified into three 
(III, IV and V) Classes according to the standards laid down during 
re-settlement of the Tirunelveli District in which this estate was 
formerly situated. 

The predominent soil is red loam. The soil is of a superior 
variety and in quite a few places it is comparable with the superior 
red soil found in Watrap and classified as VII-A during re-settlement. 
The irrigation sources in the Zamin comprise mainly rainfed tanks, 
the supply channels of some of which start direct from the mountains 

Usually all the wet lands are raised with a single crop and occa¬ 
sionally here and there a short term crop is also raised in addition. 
The wet rates prevalent prior to the introduction of rent reduction 
rates were: Rs. 19-37P, 17-37P, 15-37 P, 13-37P, 11-37P, 9-37P, 

4-94P, 2-00 and 1-50P. The dry rates prevalent were only Re. 1 and 
50 P. The Zamindar used to charge 1^ times the wet assessment 
for duffasal crops and for irrigated second crop on wet lands and 
Zamindar charged Rs. 5 per acre irrespective of the rate of assess¬ 
ment. For irrigating dry lands with permission, Rs. 4 per acre was 
being charged. For irregular irrigation the Zamindar used to levy 
heavy penalties. 

Between the eastern most block which adjoins the cultivable 
lands in the plains and the western most block called “Melmalai” 
which extends western to the Travancore border, there is an inter¬ 
vening block called the “the Siraikadu Forest” forming part of this 
Zamin. By the time the stay order was vacated by the High Court 
and the Estate was eventually taken over by the Government on 
8th March 1954, the landholder was alleged to have caused 
considerable denudation of the forest. 

Zamin Kollangondan. 

Kollangondan is the only village in Kollangondan Zamin. It is 
situated 3 miles off Rajapalayam and H miles off Seithur. The 
soil is predominantly red loam mainly of ordinary variety. There 
are four irrigated sources which are all rain-fed. Wet rates collec¬ 
ted by the Zamindar range from Re. 1-00 to Rs. 11-12 P. per acre. 
AU the wet lands are single crop wet lands. This zamin was 
taken over on 7th September 1950. 

Zamjns in the Sattur Taluk. 

Sevalpatty Zamin :—^There are 21 villages of Sevalpatty Zamin in 
the Sattur Taluk and they lie scattered in the southern and south-wes* 
tern portion of the Taluk. Three villages of this Zamin Chatrapatti, 
Kulasekaranperi and Kulasekarankottai he inthe Sankarankoil Taluk 
and two villages, Gangankulam and Poosaripatti lie in the Koilpatti 
Taluk of Tirunelveli District. Black loam is the predominant soil 
in the area. The soil is of good as well as of ordinary variety. 
There are few places here and there, where patches of red loam also 
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occur. There are 11 irrigation sources in the 21 villages of this 
Zamin situated in the Sattur Taluk. All the sources are rain-fed. In 
addition to wet and dry lands there is a description of “Garden lands” 
also in the village account. This description is given only to dr» 
lands containing old wells-presumed to be wells sunk prior to 1908. 
Garden rates are not charged for the dry lands which contain wells 
sunk subsequently. In the Zamin the “ wet” rates varied from 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 9-11-8; “Garden” rates from Rs. 2-14-5 to 
16-4-8 and “ dry” rates from Re. 0-15-4 to Rs. 2-0-1. 

Mamarkottai Zamin :—This Zamin comprises of 15 villages. 
Mannarkottai is situated at a distance of 11 miles from Sattur and 
8 miles from Virudhunagar and is 2i miles off Madurai-Tirunelveli 
Road. There are only two tanks in this Zamin and in all 
the remaining villages there are only dry and garden lands. Both 
the irrigation sources are rain-fed tanks. The soil met within these 
villages is predominantly black loam. The classification of “Gar¬ 
den lands” is applicable only to such of those dry lands where wells 
presumed to have been sunk prior to 1908 exist. In the Zamin the 
“wet” rates varied from Rs. 3-3-0 to Rs. 25-15-8. ■ garden ” 
rates varied from Rs. 2-5-9 to 19-13-0 and “dry” rates from Rs. 0-7-3 
to Rs. 1-8-2. 

Pavali Zamin: —^There are 6 groups of villages in this Zamin 
with 17 component village. Separate village accounts are kept in 
respect of 14 villages. The accounts of the other three villages are 
included in those of the main villages of Pavali and Sivagnanapuram. 
Pavali itself is situated close to Virudhunagar, an important commer¬ 
cial centre in this District. There are only four irrigation sources in 
the Zamin, all of them rain-fed. The soil met with is generally 
good black loam. In addition to “wet and dry” lands there is also a 
description known as “ garden” lands-a term applicable to the dry 
lands in which wells presumed to have been sunk prior to 1908 are 
in existence. In addition to the dry, garden and wet rates, special 
rates and crop rates have been in vogue in this Zamin for garden 
lands. The special rates prevalent in the Zamin prior to the intro¬ 
duction of Rent Reduction Rates are given below : 

Rs. As. Pa. 


Plantain, Betel and Sugarcane 


12- 8-0 Per acre per year. 

8-14- 0 Per acre per kundu. 

3-14- 8 Per acre per crop. 
7- 6- 0 Per acre. 

2- 5-0 Per acre per crop. 

3- 15- 2 Per acre per year. 


Vegetables, Chillies, Brinjals, Tobacco, 
etc. 

Bagi, Cholam, Vara?^ Cambu 

Greens 

Poosani 

Vacant sites in Garden lands . . 


Besides the above another peculiarity in this Zamin was the levy 
of “Kulavettu” Thiruvai on wet lands in addition to the assessment 
collected at the rates of 12 marakkals of paddy or its market value 
on the yield from 1'32 acres. 



Though this is a Zamin it is understood that the income from 
the entire Zamin is utilised by the landholder for the upkeep of the 
Virudhunagar Centrum at Dhanushkodi and Kattalais at the term of 
a Settlement Deed executed by the donors on 30th September 1879. 

Semlakudi Zamin :—This Zamin comprises of 6 villages, all of 
them lying in one block about 3 miles off Virudhunagar. The last 
Zamindarini died in her 85th year in 1947 and since then there have 
been rival claimants to the registry of Zamin. There are only two 
irrigation sources in this Zamin, one in Mettukundu and another 
in Kadambankulam both the sources are rain-fed. Black loam of 
good as well as ordinary variety is the predominant soil in the area. 
In this Zamin also there is an addition to “wet” and “dry” lands a 
description known as “ garden” applied to lands containing wells 
which are presumed to have been sunk prior to 1908. In Kadamhan- 
kulam alone besides cash rent in some cases grain-rent (half of gross 
produce) was being collected by the Zamindar. The wet rate 
collected was Rs. 3-2-0 per acre, dry rates varied from Re. 0-14-0 to 
Rs. 2-5-0 and the garden rate was Rs. 4-12-7. 

Elayirampannai Mittah :—The Mittah of Elayirampannai origi¬ 
nally belonged to the Zamindar of Maniyachi, Tirunelveli District. 
It was subsequently divided in pursuance of decrees of Civil Courts 
for partition into 9 villages which were later separately registered and 
assessed to peishkash. S. S. Rm. Sundarabalakadiresa Thevar was 
the proprietor and mittadar of six villages, four of which wore in 
Elayirampannai, one-third or three-fourth state, and the other two 
being Elayirampannai five-sixteenth and Elayirampannai 
ten-sixteenth in Sattur Taluk. The other villages are understood 
to be under the control of the Ettayapuram Zamindar. This 
mittadar referred to above is understood to have got possession of 
the villages by right of purchase in court-auction and by private 
purchase in the years 1925-1936. It is interesting to note that the 
zamin consists of three parts, one-third five-sixteenth and ten- 
sixteenth, the sum total of which however exceeds 1. None is able to 
throw any light as to how these fractions were arrived at. They 
have, however, continued to be known only by these fractions and 
even peishkash and cesses were fixed only on these fractions. There 
is only one tank in this Zamin and it is rain-fed. The wet rate 
collected in this Zamin was Rs. 2-12-0 per acre the major portions of 
the ayacut had been in possession of the mittadar himself. The 
dry rates collected varied from Re.0-9-6 to Rs. 1-13-10. In addition to 
“dry” and “wet” lands in this Zamin there was also the description 
of “garden” lands applied to the dry lands in which there are wells 
presumed to have been sunk prior to 1908. The rates applicable to 
“Garden” lands varied according to the crop raised in the garden 
Rs. 16-4-10 for tobacco, Rs. 13-12-0 for plantains, Rs. 11 for chillies 
Rs.5-15-0 for ragi and Ri.2-12-0 for other varieties. It is understood, 
that these crop-war rates were questioned by the ryots in the suits 



filed by them in the court of the Sub-Collector, Sivakasi and that the 
claims of the landholder to such rates were upheld and that sub¬ 
sequently the ryots came to terms with the Mittadar and a uniform 
rate of Rs. 11.8 0 per cottah (i.e. Rs. 7-1-4 per a^ie)was agreed to be 
paid for “garden” lands irrespective of the number and nature of 
crops. Besides the above descriptions of lands there appeared to 
have been in this Zamin a classification, dry or wet, for which rates 
varying from Rs. 2.0.0 to Rs. 5-12-10 were being collected. This 
description was not recognised at the time of Rent Reduction and 
has since disappeared. Black loam of ordinary as well as good 
variety is the predominant soil. Patches of red loam are also found 
scattered here and there. 


Vadi Mittah one-eighth, Alagapuri one-eighth, seven- 
eighth Chinnavadi Estates. 

All the villages comprised in the above estates originally formed 
part of Vadi Mittah. There were eight shareholders and that 
explains the fraction one-eighth and seven-eighth. The Zamindar 
of Perayur owned seven-eighth share of Alagapuri,one of the villages 
in the Mittah and another Errathayammal owned one-eighth share of 
Alagapuri. Black loam of an ordinary variety is the predominant 
soil in these villages. The few tanks that are found in this area are rain 
fed. In addition to wet and dry lands in the estates also there is a 
description of garden applied to the lands in which wells presumed 
to have been sunk prior to 1903 exist. The wet rates collected 
varied from Rs. 3-2-0 to Rs. 6-0-0 per acre, the dry rates varied 
from Re. 0-9-1 to Rc. 1-11-10, and garden rates varied from 
Rs. 1-13-10 to Rs. 2-15-7. 


Inam Estates. 

Sattur and Uampatti. —These are two Inam Estates belonging 
to the Vdnkateswaraswamy temple at Sattur. There are no wet 
lands in these villages. The soil met with in these villages is mainly 
black loam. There are, however, a few patches of red soils here and 
there. In Sattur the dry assessment prior to the introduction of 
the Rent Reduction rates ranged from Re. 0-11-2 to Rs. 1-11-11 
per acre, and in Alampatti village it ranged between Rs. 1-13-6 
and Rs. 2-0-2. One peculiarity noticed in Sattur village is that 
besides dry assessment when the sites were used as house-sites, 
seven times the taram assessment was charged for such occupation. 
Sattur itself has a Railway Station and it is a fairly big marketing 
centre. 

Endapuli, Surankudi and Reddiapatti: —^There are three Inam Estates 
belonging to Sri Meenakshi Sundareswarar Devasthanam, Madurai. 
Soorangudi is a village situated about 2^ miles west of Sattur. There 
is an irrigation source in this village. The soil is generally red loam. 



There are also a few patches of red sand in some dry fields. Enda- 
puli is about six miles South of Virudhunagar. The soil of 
both these villages are predominantly black loam. There are no 
wet lands in Endapuli. There is an irrigation source in Reddia- 
patti. The wet rates in these villages ranged from Rs. 3-10-0 to 
Rs. 5-1-10 and the dry rates ranged from Re. 0-15-0 to Rs. 3-10-0. 

Nallingaperv .—Nallingaperi is an Inam village in the Srivilliputtur 
Taluk located in two blocks separated by some distance from 
each other. One of the bloeks is located close to the ryotwari vill¬ 
age of Poovani. Vanakalai Mutt is the landholder of this village. 
The soil met with is generally red loam of good as well as ordinary 
variety. There is an irrig'ition source which has a capacity of 
three to three and a half months. The soil in the other block is 
generally black loam. 

Kurukkalkiilam :—This is an Inam Estate endowed for the Anna- 
dhana Kattalai in the Vedabadrasayee temple at Srivilliputtur. 
A part of this village lies in Srivilliputtur Municipal limits. There 
are two irrigation sources in this village. The soil of this village 
is generally red loam of ordinary variety. A few cases of com¬ 
mercial crops are also grown on dry lands with the aid of tank 
water. The dry rates prevalent in the village before the introduc¬ 
tion of Rent Reduction rates were Re. 0—14—0 and Rs. 2-3-3 and 
the wet rate was Rs. 6—0—0 per acre. 

Ryotwari Settlement of Estate areas in Sattur and 
Srivilliputtur Taluks. 

It will be clearly seen from the previous paragraphs that in the 
settlements and in the re-settlements already effected in the District 
as well as in the settlement now in progress in the District consequent 
on the abolition of the Zamindaris under the Madras Estates 
(Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the re-settk 
ment notification approved in G.O. Ms. No. 785, Revenue, dated 
18th March 1911, has been generally adopted. 

Fortunately for the estate areas covered by this report, that is, the 
estates in Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks proposed for settlement 
in this report the question of considering more than one notification 
as regards its suitabiUty does not at all arise. Even though 
three villages of Sevalpatti Zamin covered by this report lie in the 
Sankarankoil Taluk and two other villages of the same estate lie in 
the Koilpatti Taluk of the Tirunelveli District, they were also re¬ 
settled under the same notification for Sattur and Srivilliputtur 
taluks. The only notification that has to be taken into consideration 
is the re-settlement notification for Sattur and Srivilliputtur 
taluks approved in G.O. Ms. No. 785, Revenue, dated 18th March 
1911. The only point for consideration is whether that notification 
can be applied in its entirety to the estate areas in Sattur and 
Srivilliputtur taluks, now proposed to be settled or whether any 
modification is called for. 



At the last re-settlement of the Ramanathapuram District 
irrigation sources were classified according to their nature and 
capacity into four classes. Finding the above classification not in 
accordance with modern settlement principles and with a view to 
provide for an equitable assessment on the lands under a large 
number of irrigation sources of a rather precarious nature found in 
the Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga Estate areas, a fifth class 
source was ordered to be recognised to accommodate the poorer 
category of irrigation sources. Irrigation sources were accordingly 
been ordered to be classified as under : 


First Class 

.River-fed sources affording supply through¬ 
out the year. 

Sesond class 

.. ., .. River-fed sources affording supply for 

eight months and upwards but throughout 
the year. 

Third class .. 

.. .. .. River-fed or rain-fed sources which ordina¬ 

rily afford a supply for less than eight 
months but not less than fivo months. 

Fourth class 

.. .. .. River-fed or rain-fed sources which ordina- 

rilv afford a supply for loss than five 
months but not less than three months. 

Fifth class .. 

.. • All sources affording supply for less than 

three months. 


(The criterion for classification of irrigation sources is the capa¬ 
city of the source to hold water over a period of time and not the 
second crop cultivation which was the basis of classification during 
re-settlement). 

A provision was also made empowering the Settlement 
Officer, subject to the control of the Director of Settlement and the 
Board of Revenue, to exercise his discretion in departing from the 
general principles laid down above and to assign such classification 
to the irrigation sources as he deems equitable. 

It had, however, been ensured that the provision of a fifth class 
source did not involve any change in the money rates of assessment 
for wet lands already available in the settlement notification of 
Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks. All that was done was to step 
down the 4th class rates by one taram in each case and retaining 
the lowest wet rate of Rs. 2-4-0 as common for the lowest sort under 
the fourth class source and the lowest two sorts tmder the fifth class 
source. 

With regard to classification of soils during the last re-settlement 
of the Ramanathapuram District, provision was made in the Sattur 
and Srivilliputtur notification for III,IV,V, VII andVIII classes of soils 
five sorts being provided for each. And in addition to them a sort, 
known as VII-A to distinguish the superior red soils in some areas 
of the Srivilliputtur Taluk was also provided for. In the notifications 
now published for the ryotwari settlement of the Ramanathapuram 
and Sivaganga Estate areas in the District, VII-A soil had been 
omitted, as there appeared to be no need to retain it as it was not 
99-6—89 
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likely to be met with in the area under settlement. Provision 
was, however, made for Class VI (Red clay) on the off-chance 
of it being met with. Provision was also made for the introduc¬ 
tion of “arenacious series”—Classes XII to XIV to accommodate 
the soils in the coastal tracts of the areas under settlement. Arena- 
cious series had been ordered to be sub-divided only into three sorts, 
best, ordinary and worst unlike the five sorts allowed for the other 
classes. 

During the re-settlement all theryotwari villages in the Ramanatha- 
purani District were placed in the first group and no second group was 
provided in the notification. In order to give relief to remote 
and coastal villages in the area which woefully lack communication 
and marketing facilities a second dry group was introduced in 
the draft notification for the areas under settlement, the rates for 
each sort of land in group II being one taram lower than the appro- 
piiaie rate for the same sort of land in Group I and the last two 
tarams being retained at the same rate of 3 As. per acre. 

Even though during the re-settlement of the ryotwari villages of 
the Ramanathapuram District only “wet”and“dry”lands had been 
recognised and provided for, in the draft notification for^the ryotwari 
settlement of Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga Estates a provision 
had been made to recognise '‘‘Manavari” classification. This was 
done taking into account a considerable area of water-spread lands 
held on palta and cultivated with advantage with paddy crop and 
also considerable area cultivated with wet crops by impounding 
rain-water. Dry lands so situated as to be able to grow paddy 
crops by the aid of rain water and with water from small springs 
and ponds, lands where irrigated crops could be raised by raising 
high bunds and impounding rain water that did not flow to any 
irrigation source and lands situated in the water-spread of Govern¬ 
ment irrigation sources, which were admitted to ryotwari pattas 
under Section 11 of the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, and which were not registered as wet 
under any other irrigation source were ordered to be classified as 
“Manavari” lands. The rates for these lands had been manipulated 
one taram higher than the appropriate rate for the dry land of the 
same sort. The adoption of Manavari Classification an important 
departure provided in the draft notification published for the settle¬ 
ment of the Zamindaries was in progress in the Ramanatha- 
puram District. 


As already clearly indicated in the earlier portions of this report 
a peculiar feature in the settlement and re-settlement of the ryotwari 
areas in the Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks of the Ramanathapuram 
District was the levy of a special tax on palmyra trees. All 
grown palmyra trees were counted and assessed at certain prescri¬ 
bed rates. The Government ordered that the Palmyra tax should 
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be abolished in Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks of the Rama- 
nathapuram District without any increase of taram assessment 
whatsoever Accordingly no palmyra tax has been proposed 
to be levied in the estate areas of the District now under 
settlement. 

To sum up, the main modification adopted in the notification 
published for the settlement of the Ramanathapuram and Siva- 
ganga Estate areas in the District as compared with the re-settlement 
notification of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks are the following 

1. Provision of five classes of irrigation sources, classification 
of the sources to be done taking into account only the capacity of 
the sources and a corresponding provision of rates for lands under 
fifth class sources by suitable manipulation of the money rates 
already available in the re-settlement notification. 

(ii) Deletion of VII-A Soil, introduction of arenacious 
series (XII to XIV) with a provision for three sorts only ; and the 
introduction of class VI (red clay) soil. 

(iii) Provision of second dry group by manipulating the dry 
rates already available in the re-settlement notification. 

(iv) Provision of " Mamvari' class of lands by suitably 
manipulating the dry rates already available in the re-settlement 
notification. 

(v) Abolition of palmyra tax. 

Abolition of Sivaganga Estate and its conversion into Ryotwari 
a 7 >ea:—Sivaganga estate situated in the Ramanathapuram and 
Madurai districts was notified by Government under section 1 (4) 
of the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) 
Act, 1948, hereinafter referred to as the Estates Abolition Act and 
taken over on the 7th day of September 1949, in accordance with 
G.O. Ms. No. 2093, Revenue, dated 11th August 1949, as 
subsequently amended. It was proposed to effect a rptwari 
settlement of Sivaganga Estate in accordance with the provision of 
section 22 of the Estates Abolition Act. A number of other minor 
7amin under tenure and inam estates lying within the geographical 
limits of this estate have also been notified and taken over and they 
are such as can, from their situation and similarity of features be 
settled with the main’estates of Sivaganga under this notification. 
It was proposed to settle them also along with the main estate 
Sivaganga under this notification. 

• Selection of the appropriate Re-settiement Notification 
Sivaganga estate is almost wholly situated in the Ramanathapuram 
District, except for a small portion lying in the adjacent Madurai 
District. The only two ryotwari taluks of the Ramanathapuram 

iTg.O. Ms. No. 2101, Revenue, dated 12th August 1949, 

2 '. g!o. Ms. No. 2737, Revenue, dated 18th September 1953, 

3 . G.O. Ms. No. 270, Revenue, dated 5th February 1954 and 
G.O. Press Ms. No. 334, Revenue, dated 13th February 1954, 

99-6_.39a 
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District, viz., Sattur and Srivilliputtur along with the Sankara- 
nayinarkoil and Koilpatti taluks of Tirunelveli District were last 
resettled in 1911-12, Fasli 1321-1322, in accordance with the 
principles embodied in the notification appended to G.O. Ms. 
No. 785, Revenue, dated the 18th March 1911. Though the major 
estate of Sivaganga is spread over Ramanathapuram and Madurai 
districts, the Government consider that under section 22 (2) (b) of 
the Estates Abolition Act, the re-settlement notification of Sattur 
and Srivilliputtur taluks approved in G.O. Ms. No. 785, Revenue, 
dated the ISth March 1911, is the most appropriate one for the 
settlement of Sivaganga estate in its entirety. From the point of view 
of geographical situation, similarity of features, etc., the Govern¬ 
ment consider that the minor zamin, sub-division, under-tenure and 
Inam Estates specified in the schedule appended, may also be 
conveniently grouped together and settled under the same notifica¬ 
tion. The ryotwari settlement of the Sivaganga estate and all the 
other estates specified in the Schedule will, therefore, follow the 
principles and rates of assessment set out in the Re-settlement 
notification of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks of Ramanathapuram 
District, approved in G.O. No. 785, Revenue, dated the 18th March 
1911, except for a few necessary modifications to suit local features 
in the estate areas under settlement now, as detailed in some places 
below in the General Policy. 

Abolition of Ramanathapuram Estate and its Conversion into 
Ryotwari Area. —Ramanathapuram estate situated in the Ramanatha¬ 
puram and Thanjavur districts was notified by Government 
under Section 1 (4) of the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 1948 (herein after referred to as the Estates 
Abolition Act) and taken over on the 7th day of September 1949 in 
accordance with the G.O. Ms. No. 2093, Revenue, dated 11th 
August 1949, as subsequently amended. It is now proposed to 
effect a ryotwari settlement of Ramanathapuram Estate in accordance 
with the provisions of section 22 of the Estate Abolition Act. A 
number of other minor zamins, under-tenure and Inam Estates lying 
within the geographical limits of the Estates have also been 
notified and taken over and they are such as can, from their situation 
and similarity of features, be settled with the main estate of 
Ramanathapuram under this notification. A list of such estates is 
given in the schedule appended. It is proposed to settle them 
also along with the main estate, Ramanathapuram, under this 
notification. The fasli from which the settlement sh^ take effect 
will be notified separately in due course. 

Selection of Appropriate Resettlement Notification'. —Rama¬ 
nathapuram Estate is almost wholly situated in the District except 
for a small portion lying in the adjacent Thanjavur District. The 
only two ryotwari taluks of the Ramanathapuram district, Sattur and 
Srivilliputtur along with the Sankaranayinarkoil and Koilpatti 
taluks of Tirunelveli District were last re-settled in 1911-12 that is 
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fasli 1321-1322 in accordance with the principles embodied in the 
notification appended to G.O. Ms. No. 785, Revenue, dated 
18th March 1911. Though the major estate of Ramanathapuram 
is spread over Ramanathapuram and Thanjavur districts the 
Government consider that under section 22 (2), (b) of the Estates 
Abolition Act, the re-settlement notification of Sattur and Srivilli- 
puttur taluks approved in G.O. Ms. No. 785, Revenue, dated the 
19th March 1911, is the most appropriate one for the settlement of 
Ramanathapuram Estate in its entirety. From the point of view of 
geographical situation, similarity of features, etc., the Government 
considered that the minor zamin sub-division under-tenure and inam 
estates specified in the Schedule appended might also be conveniently 
grouped together and settled under the same notification. The 
ryotwari settlement of the Ramanathapuram estate and all the 
other estates specified in the schedule will, therefore, follow the 
principles and rates of assessment set out in the re-settlement noti¬ 
fication of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks of the Ramanathapuram 
District, approved in G.O. Ms. No. 785, Revenue, dated 18th 
March 1911, except for a few necessary modification to suit local 
features in the estate areas under settlement now, as detailed in 
some places below in the general policy. 

General Policy, 

The object of the settlement undertaken was to bring the 
assessment in the estate areas to a level with the ryotwari tracts of 
Ramanathapuram District. With this object in view, the lands were 
inspected by the settlement staff, who were trained in 
settlement work and every occupied land was given an appro¬ 
priate classification and sort. There will be no calculation of money 
tables. All that was done was to copy for each soil and sort, the 
appropriate money rate from the existing resettlement notification 
of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks of the Ramanathapuram District. 
At the last resettlement there was a general increase of 12| per cent 
over the wet and dry rates based on the rise of the staple foodgrains 
since the original settlement. 

Description of lands All lands at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment which are now used or which may be required for communal 
public or Government purposes will be registered as porambokes. 
Lands at the disposal of the Government, which are not required as 
porambokes, but which are readily cultivable and availabe for 
assignment will be classed as wet or dry or manavari, subject to the 
provisions relating to ground rent and special rate lands. 

Channels, paths and other similar porambokes not exceeding 
20 links in width, will be shown as details and not as sub divisions, 
except in special cases or where they pass through inam lands 
The inclusion of poramboke lands in registered holdings does no 
alter the tenure of such lands or confer any right over such land 
on the registered holders in whose fields the poramboke lands are 
included and the Government do not forego or abandon any of their 
rights in such lands. 
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II. CLASSmCATION OF SOILS. 

In addition to the two main series of soils namely “ Regar ” 
and “ Red Ferruginous ” adopted in the Resettlement Notification 
of Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks referred to in Section I above, 
provision will be made for ‘ Arenaceous ’ series, to accommodate 
the soils in the coastal tracts of the area under settlement. Thus, 
during the present settlement, the soils will be classified into three 
main series, namely, ‘ Regar ’ ‘ Red Ferruginous ’ and ‘ Arenaceous’. 

Each series will be sub-divided into three classes as shown 
below :— 

III means regar or black clay. 

IV means regar or black loam. 

V means regar or black sand. 

VI means Red Ferruginous or red clay. 

VII means Red Ferruginous or red loam. 

VIII means Red Ferruginous or red sand. 

XII means Arenaceous loam. 

XIII means Arenaceous sand (1/3 to 1/10 clay). 

XIV means Aranacuous Heavy sand (Under 1/10 clay). 

The classes wUl be further sub-divided into sorts as described 
below :— 

(i) The classes under Regar and Red Ferruginous series 
will be sub-divided into 5 sorts, namely (1) best (2) good, (3) ordinary, 
(4) inferior and (5) worst. There will also be a sixth sort, under VIII- 
Red sand in respect of dry lands only. 

(ii) The classes under Arenaceous series will be sub-divided 
into three sorts, namely (1) Best (2) Ordinary and (3) Worst. 

Soils of equal productive capacity will be grouped into 
corresponding tarams, as shown in the money rate tables. In arriving 
at these rates the usual percentage deduction has been made on 
account of unprofitable areas and on account of any roads, channels, 
banks, paths, etc., included in the holdings by survey. 

III. Classification of irrioation sources. 

At the last resettlement of the Ramanathapuram District, irriga¬ 
tion sources are classified according to their nature and capacity into 
four classes. In view of the large number of irrigation sources of 
rather precarious nature, found in the estate areas of Sivaganga, the 
Government consider that provision should be made for a V Class 
source, to accommodate the poorer category of irrigation sources, 
during the present settlement of these estate areas. Irrigation 
sources will, therefore, be classified on the following broad principles; 

First Class Sources will usually comprise river-fed sources afford¬ 
ing supply throughout the year. 
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Second Class Sources will usually comprise river-fed sources 
which ordinarily afford a supply for 8 months and upwards, but not 
throughout the year. 


Third Class Sources will usually comprise all sources, river-fed or 
rain-fed, which ordinarily afford a supply for less than 8 months 
but not less than 5 months. 


Fourth Class Sources will usually comprise all sources, riverfed 
or rainfed, which ordinarily afford a supply for less than 5 months 
but not less than 3 months. 


Fifth Class Sources will usually comprise all sources affording a 
supply for less than 3 months. 


These principles of classification are laid down for general 
guidance, but the settlement Officer, may for reasons to be recorded, 
and subject to the control of the Director of Settlements and the 
Board of Revenue, exercises his discretion in departing from the 
general principles laid down above and may assign such classification 
to the irrigation sources as he deems equitable. 

If at any time, during the currency of the Settlement a defect 
on account of which an irrigation source has been placed in a lower 
class is remedied by the Government or if any improvement to 
anv irrigation source is effected by the Government and generally 
when dry or manavari lands are converted into wet or if any new 
sources are constructed by the Government, the Government shall 
be at liberty to revise the Settlement classification or to assign a 
suitable classification to such sources, and to impose such wet rate 
as they deem fit, on the lands commanded by such sources. 


Double Crop Charge : (a) Registered Double Crop Lawifo;—Lands 
wh'ch in all ordinary seasons have an unfailing supply of water for 
rrons will be reg stered as “ Double Crop ” lands m accordance 
Sffie provisions of Board’s Standing Order No. 1 fl) (4). The 
lands so registered as “ Double Crop ” will be eligible for remission 
of the difference between ihe doable and single crop charges, if the 
water supply be insufficient for two crops in any year. 


(bj Registered Single Crop Lands :—charges for a second 
crop on land reg stered as single crop wet, will be one half of the 
single crop assessment. 

tcj Compounded Double Crop Lands:—Holders of registered 
single crop lands will be given the option of compounding the charge 
for the second crop at the appropriate double crop rates shown 
below where the supply of water is not ordinarily unfaihng. 


On lands under a Second class sourc at a consolidated charge 
for two crops at H of the single crop charge ® 

on which single crop assessment is Rs 10-4-0. For these, the 
change for composition shall be Rs. 15-4-0. 



On lands under a Third Class Source a' a conso’idated charge for 
two crops at ^ of the single crop charge except for the lands on 
which the single crop assessment is Rs. 10-4-0. For these, the 
charge for composition shall be Rs. 14-6-0. 

On lands under a Fifth Class Source at a consolidated charge 
for two crops at 1^ of the single crop charge. 

On lands under a Fourth Class Source at a consolidated 
charge for two crops at H of the single crop charge. 
Where the irrigation under sources placed in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth classes is supplemented by substantial private 
wells, the excess over the single crop charge levied for the second 
crop will be reduced by one-half. Lands charged at compound 
rates are not entitled to separate remission of the second crop and 
the full compounded rate will be collected even in the cases 
where only one wet crop is raised. Ryots who wish to compound 
the second crop charge on their lands should apply to the Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Sivaganga or the Settlement Officer, Madurai. 

The Government reserve the right to register any land as Double 
Crop wet during the currency of the settlement, if the supply of 
water to such land is found to be ordinarily unfailing and to alter 
the charge on the land so registered as Double Crop wet so as to 
include the charge for second crop. 


rv. Dry Grouping. 

At the last resettlement all the villages in the ryotwari areas of 
the Ramanathapuram District were placed in the first group and no 
second group was provided in the resettlement notification. In 
order to give relief to remote and coastal villages in the area under 
settlement, a second dry group was proposed to be introduced. 


V. Revision of Wet Ayacuts. 

Fixation of Ayacuts .—The ayacuts under each irrigation source 
as per the Revenue Accounts prior to settlement will be adopted as 
the ayacut under each source, after effecting transfer of the lands 
from wet to dry or manavari or from dry or manavari to wet, on the 
principles enumerated below. When an ayacut is jointly commanded 
by a number of irrigation sources and is not possible to demarcate 
the portion irrigated by each source as a special case, it will 
be registered jointly under all the sources supplying water to it and 
the rate to be fixed will be the rate applicable with reference to the 
source of the highest capacity in that group. 
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Transfers from dry or manavari to wet: —Fields registered as dry or 
manavari, which have been re^larly cultivated with wet crops for 
five years or which in the opinion of the Settlement Officer can be 
transferred to wet without prejudicing the existing registered wet 
lands, and fields registered as dry or manavari from which, in the 
opinion of the Settlement Officer, it is impossible to exclude water 
from a Government source of irrigation, will be transferred to wet. 

Transfers from wet to dry :—Fields registered as wet which 
have not been cultivated with wet crops for five years or which in the 
opinion of the Settlement OflBcer, is not advisable to retain as 
registered wet land, will be transferred to dry. But wet lands 
deliberately ordered unfit for wet cultivation, not because the 
supply of water is insufficient, but because the growing of dry crops 
is more profitable will be retained as wet. 

Transfers from wet to manavari :—Fields registered as wet 
which have no recognised source of irrigation and which have been 
regularly cultivated with manavari paddy for five years will be 
transferred to manavari. 

When lands are transferred from wet to dry or manavari, or 
fora dry to manavari or wet or from manavari to wet or dry, or 
from one registered source to another, a soil classification suitable 
to their new registration will be assigned to them. The wishes of the 
ayacutdars and the owners of the fields concerned will ordinarily be 
ascertained and considered before ordering their transfer. 


V-A PRIVATE TANKS. 

Where, in an estate, a ryot had built a tank on lands to which 
he was entitled to ryotwari patta under the Abolition Act or 
where a landholder had built a tank on his private or ryot land 
to which he was entitled to ryotwari patta under the same Act, 
such tanks were to be treated as private tanks and after the estate 
had been taken over by the Governmant, the rules regarding 
private tanks in B S.O. 7 (i) (iii) and other relevant Government 
orders on the subject were to be applied to such cases. 

The ayacut of such private tanks was to be charged only the 
appropriate dry assessment. As regards the beds of such tanks, 
they were to be free of assessment only where such tanks had 
been constructed after obtaining the previous permission of the 
District Collector. In cases, however, where such private tanks 
had been constructed without obtaining the previous permission of 
the District Collector and the latter’s recognition is sought or 
given only after such construction, the bed of the tank also was 
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to be liable to the appropriate dry asseesment. The owners of 
such private tanks also were to abide by the other conditions and 
instructions laid down by the Government, the Board of Revenue 
or the Collector of the disrricts in regard to such matters as 
repairs to the tanks, surplus weir level, etc., failing which the 
Collector had to withdraw his recognition of the private work 
and take further consequential action. 


VI. Rain-Fed Tanks. 

In the area under settlement, there are a number of small 
rainfed, tanks, with ayacuts of 10 acres or less. It is thought that it 
will tend to general convenience, if the ayacutdars of these tanks will 
take upon themselves the duty of keeping these tanks in repair. The 
Government are accordingly prepared where the ayacutdars agree to 
undertake the maintenance of the tanks from which their lands are 
supplied, to assess the lands comprised in the ayacut of the tanks, at 
special rates not exceeding the hipest dry rate of the District instead 
of the full wet rates. 


The actual terms are specified below :— 

(i) Only rainfed tanks, with ayacut of 10 acres or less are 
eligible to be dealt with under this scheme. 

(ii) Tanks which form links in a chain of irrigation works or 
which by reason of their situation or for any other reason affect the 
supply to any Government source will not be eligible to be dealt 
with under this scheme. 

(iii) The beds of tanks handed over for repairs by the ayacut¬ 
dars will continue to be poramboke and Government property. 
The ayacutdars will have no right to interfere, in any way, with the 
rights of other persons to use the tanks. The ayacutdars shall not 
raise the bund of the tank or the level of its surplus weir, without the 
special permission of the Collector, or do any act, which, in the 
opinion of the Collector, will prejudicially affect any other sources 
of water supply or lands belonging to other persons by submersion 
or otherwise. 

(iv) The ayacutdars will undertake to do the necessary repairs 
to the tank and to maintain it in a state of efficiency. 

(v) The lands registered under these sources will be treated as 
wet and a special rate, not exceeding the highest dry rate of the 
District, will be charged such assessment will continue during the 
currency of the present settlement. The ayacut and the special rates 
fixed will be liable to revision at future settlement. Remission on 
the ayacut lands wiU be granted only in years in which remission is 
granted on neighbouring dry lands. 
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(vi) The ayacutdars are prohibited from extending irrigation 
beyond the present registered ayacuts of the tanks, without the 
sanction of the Collector. The Government reserve the right to 
levy water rate on lands irrigated in excess of the ayacut. 

(vii) The ayacutdars will be allowed with the permission of the 
Tahsildar, to cut down, free of charge, any unreserved trees that 
may be growing on the bed or on the bund of the tank, for use in 
keeping the tank in repair 

(viii) If any or all of the conditions set forth above are not 
properly fulfilled, the Government shall have the right to levy 
penal water rate on all lands irrigated from the tank or to cancel 
the agreement, to take back the tank under its control, to deal with 
it as they deem fit, and to impose on the fields under the 
ayacut, or on lands irrigated in excess of the ayacut such assessment 
and or water rate as they consider appropriate. 

Persons desirous of undertaking the maintenance of the tanks on 
the conditions set forth above should submit their applications to 
that effect in writing to the Assistant Settlement Officers concerned 
on or before the dates fixed for bearing of objections to rough pattas; 
In the case of tanks the ayacuts under which belong to more than 
one person all the persons interested should present a joint applica¬ 
tion. Persons who are willing to undertake the maintenance of 
tanks on the conditions set froth above will be required to execute an 
agreement in a form prescribed. 


VII. Manavari Lands. 

The following types of lands were proposed to be classed as 
Manavari the settlement :— 

(i) Dry lands so situated as above to grow paddy crops by the 
aid of rain water, and with water from shell springs and ponds. 

(ii) Lands where irrigated crops are raised by raising high 
bunds and impounding rain water, which does not flow to any 
irrigation source, where those Achukaitus intercept water flowing to 
an irrigation source, the classification to be adopted is dry and not 
manavari. 

(iii) Lands situated in the water spread of Government irriga¬ 
tion sources held on patta, and which are not registered as wet under 
any other Government irrigation source. Water spread wet lands 
which receive direct irrigation from a Government source distinct 
from the source in whose water-spread they lie, will how 
ever, be retained as wet under the sources giving direct irrigation. 
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The following special rules will, however, be observed in 
respect of these manavari lands :— 

(i) Manavari lands will be treated as dry for purpose of remis¬ 
sion. 

(ii) Manavari lands will be charged water rate only when 
irrigated by direct flow or baling from a Government source of 
irrigation and in no other circumstances. The right to charge 
ordinary and enhanced water rate for the use of water from a well or 
pond used for communal purposes is, however, reserved. 

(iii) When water-rate is charged, only ordinary dry rate and no 
manavari rate will be charged in addition to it. 

Transfer of manavari lands to wet or dry or vice versa will be 
effected by the Settlement Officer, wherever necessary and with the 
consent of the ryots concerned, if possible. In such cases where 
ryots object to the transfer of lands from manavari to wet or vice 
versa during the course of settlement of estate areas, the discretion 
vests entirely with the Settlement OflScer to take a decision. 


VIII. Water Cess on Dry or Manavari Lands. 

The levy of water rate will bcgoverncd by Board’s Standing 
Order No, 4 and their rules prescribed by the Government from 
time to time, applicable to the ryotwari areas of the Ramanatha- 
puram District. 

IX. Lands Irrigated from Wells. 

Lands irrigated from private wells-. —Lands irrigated solely 
from privates wells situated on occupied lands will be classed as dry 
and no extra charge will be levied for irrigation from those wells. 

Lands irrigated from poramboke wells: —Poramboke wells 
having a regular wet ayacut of not less than three acres will be 
classified as irrigation sources and their ayacuts registered as wet, 
with appropriate wet assessment, the usual baling remission being 
allowed. In the case of other wells on porambokes, including those 
having an ayacut of less than three acres of wet lands, the lands 
around them will be treated as dry and appropriate water cess 
charged for their irrigation from the wells; but if in individual 
cases, the ryots are able to show that the wells are private wells 
constructed prior to 20th August 1884, no water will be charged for 
the irrigation of dry lands from them. 

Lands irrigated from Doruvu Wells: —Lands irrigated solely from 
doruvu wells will be classed as dry and are charged water-rate for 
irrigation in accordance with the instructions contained in Board’s 
Standing Order No. 1 para i (8). In the case of doruvu wells 
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constructed before 8th May 1937, irrigation there from will be 
charged with water cess at one fourth or one eighth of the water cess 
that would be leviable for irrigation by direct flow of first wet 
crops on dry lands irrigated from sources on the banks of which the 
doruvu wells are situated, according to as water is raised by single 
lift or double lift. In the case of the latter constructions made on or 
after 8th May 1937, the charge will be made according to the number 
and nature of the crops grown, the usual baling remission alone 
being allowed. 


X. Lands Irrigated by Baling. 

Lands irrigated by baling and registered in the estate accounts 
as wet, will unless they have continuously been cultivated with wet 
crops during the last five years, be classed as dry. When water is 
taken from a Government source for the irrigation of dry crops on 
these lands or on lands already registered as dry, a water charge 
equal to half the difference between the wet and dry assessment will 
be imposed in addition to the dry assessment, one half of the water- 
rate thus arrived at being remitted for baling. When a wet crop is 
raised on such lands, a water charge equal to the difference between 
the dry and the wet assessment will be imposed in addition to the dry 
assessment, a deduction of one rupee per acre being allowed on 
account of lift in the case of lands registered on wet at the present 
settlement on the principles detailed above. 

(b) The baling ayacuts will be inspected and revised where- 
ever necessary. If these lands arc irrigated by baling from the one 
source and by direct flow from another source, the rate will be 
worked out separately for each source and the higher of the two 
will be applied. 


XI. Achukattus. 

The Government reserve the right to impose at any time during 
the period of settlement whatever additional assessment they may 
deem necessary on any dry land on which wet crops are or dry 
may hereafter be raised by the aid of Achukattus in a manner 
wWch, in the opinion of the district authorities, is objectionable. 


Lands in the watebspbead or Irbioation Sources. 

Lands in the waterspread of Government irrigation sources 
which are held on patta will, unless they are shown in the revenue 
accounts as wet and are also irrigated from and included in the 
ayacut of a source different from and unconnected with the one in 
the waterspread of which they are situated, be classed as manavari. 
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XIII. Ground Rent. 

During the present settlement, ground rent will be imposed on 
all lands used for non-agricultural purposes and all sites of buildings 
and the appurtenances thereto lying within the limits of towns, 
whether the lands are built upon or not. The rate of ground rent 
will be the minimum rate of ground rent prevailing in the towns 
concerned or as may be specifically prescribed by the Government. 
The Government also reserve the right to impose at any time during 
the currency of the settlement, whatever ground-rent they may deem 
necessary on lands assigned subsequent to the date of this notification, 
if they are used for building purposes. 


XIV. Trees. 

A peculiar feature in the settlement and re-settlement of the ryot- 
wari areas in the Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks of the Ramanatha- 
puram District has been the levy of a special tax on palmyra trees. 
All grown palmyra trees were counted and assessed at certain 
prescribed rates. In the case of the palmyrah trees standing on 
patta lands, the total of the assessment thus arrived at, rounded 
to the nearest anna, was entered in the patta of the land pattadar. 
There were also cases in which pattas had been issued in respect 
of the trees alone at the specified rales, without conveying any 
rights on the lands on which they stood, the lands remaining assessed 
wastes, though wherever possible, attempts were made to persuade 
the tree pattadar to take a patta for the land also. The Government 
have ordered that the Palmyra Tax be abolished in the Sattur and 
Srivilliputtur taluks of the Ranianathapuram District without any 
increase of taram assessment whatsover and consequently no such 
tax is proposed to be levied in the estate areas in the District'. In 
regard to palmyra as well as other trees standing on poramboke 
or waste lands, the rights of the Government will be the same as in 
the settled areas of the District, and their disposal will also be 
governed by the same conditions as prevailing in the settled areas. 


XV. Fisheries. 

Fishery rights vesting in the Government on the notmea date 
shall be dealt with as shown below :— 

(i) in the case of tanks with the water spread of 50 acres oi 
more, the fishery rights will be sold in public auction annually, 

1. G.O. Mg. No. 2101, Bevouue, elated 12th August 1949, 

G.O. Ms. No. 2737, Itevonue, dated ISth September 1955, 

G.O. Mb. No. 270, Revenue, dated 6th February 1854 and 
G.O. Press No. 334, Revenue, dated 13th February 1954. 

99 - 6—40 
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(ii) in the case of tanks with a water spread of less than 50 
acres, the Settlement Officer may (a) grant, fishery or any rights to 
the holders of wet lands under the tanks annual rental of Re, 0-2-6 
per acre or (b) in appropriate cases, grant such rights on patta to 
an individual or an institution on payment of an annual rental 
to be fixed by the Settlement Officer, with reference to the revenue 
likely to be derived from fisheries. 

In the case of fishery rights vesting in the Government subsequent 
to the notified date, Government reserve the right to dispose of 
such rights in the above manner. 


XVI. Increment Remission. 

Where as a result of the ryotwari settlement the total assessment 
payable on a holding is increased by more than 25 per cent over the 
land revenue fixed as payable under section 23 of the Estates Aboli¬ 
tion Act (XXVI of 1948), the increased assessment will be imposed 
gradually, i.e., by increases spread over a series of years in accor¬ 
dance with the rules laid down below :— 

This temporary abatement of the full settlement assessment is 
called “ increment remission." In estimating the increase which will 
give a claim to increment remission enhancement due to 

(i) increases in areas by survey and re-survey. 

(ii) increases due to transfer of land from dry or manavari 
to wet and dry to manavari ; and 

(iii) increases due to the transfer of single crop to double crop 
will not be considered. 

Increases due to other causes will, however, be taken into account 
and in these cases, increases in area up to 10 per cent of the original 
extent will be disregarded and the increment remission admissible 
will be calculated on the total enhancements of the new assessments 
on the holding, over the land revenue fixed under Act XXVI of 
1948. If the increase in assessment on the holding is, over the land 
revenue fixed under Act XX VI of 1948, and if the increase in assess¬ 
ment in individual cases, exceeds 25 per cent of such land revenue, 
an amount equal to such land revenue plus 25 per cent thereof will 
be levied at once and the remainder by annual increments equal to 
12^ per cent of such land revenue. Increment remission will not be 
granted when the total increase on a holding does not exceed Rupee 
one. It is, however, clearly to be understood that if the whole or a 
portion of the land held by a pattadar previous to the settlement is 
relinquished or transferred the full assessment will be charged for 
the lands remaining in this patta and for those which have passed to 
other hands. This rule, however, will not apply to case in which the 
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change in the holding may be due to causes beyond the patladars’ 
control, i.e,, where a portion of his land was washed away by 
fl(X)d or ho is obliged to relinguish it or where a pio'^e of land is 
taken up for public purposes. In the latter class or cases, the 
excess assoasment upon what remains of the holding 
will be levied in the same number of instalments as those fixed 
for the entire holding. Similarly, when one of the joint holders 
of a patta transfers his interest therein either to a co-pattadar or 
to a stranger increment remission will not be granted. 


XVJI. Registry of Holdings, 

At the settlement, pattas for the lands will be issued to persons 
possessing rights to them , in accordance with the registry made in 
the Survey and Settlement Registers, prepared on the basis of the 
village accounts, enquiry and the provisions of the Estates 
Abolition Act and other relevant Acts. 


XVlIl. Rough Pattas. 

Issue -.—At the time of settlements, a rough patta w’ll be issued 
through the village headman to each of the persons registered in the 
Land Register, showing the survey number and sub-division, the 
old number or sub-divisions or letters, if any and the description of 
the land (Government or inam, wet, manavari or dry, etc., the regis¬ 
tered source of irrigation, taram, rate survey area and the settle¬ 
ment assessment imposed.) Every endeavour will be made to 
secure prompt delivery of these rough pattas to the registered 
holders concerned ; but non resident and absentee registered 
holders must make their own arrangements to obtain the pattas 
from the village headmen. 

Objections to be heard -.—Notices of the time and place fixed for 
hearing objections will be pasted in the village chavadi, if there is one, 
or in some other conspicuous place in the village, and will be publish¬ 
ed in the village by beat of tom tom, not less than 10 days prior to the 
date of hearing. The headman and the karnam will attend at the 
time and place fixed for the disposal of objections. Orders passed 
at the hearing will be communicated then and there to the parties 
concerned. No objection petition will be received by the Assistant 
Settlement Officer after the date notified in the manner prescribed 
above, unless the delay in presenting the petition is explained to 
his satisfaction. 

Errors found in the entries of rough pattas with regard to survey 
numbers, are as names of registered holders, and the registration 
of lands as Government inam, poramboke, wet, dry or the like 
99-6—40a 
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can be corrected at any time during or after settlement, if brought 
to notice by the party interested, but petitions for alteration of 
demarcation will not be entertained. 

Objection Barred :—No objection will be admitted as to rates 
of assessment which will be imposed on lands in accordance with 
this notification. 

Appeals -.—Appeals shall lie to the Settlement Officer against 
the orders passed by the Assistant Settlement Officer and 
to the Director of Settlement against the orders passed by the 
Settlement Officer. Parties must obtain the written orders 
of the Assistant Settlement Officer or Settlement Officer 
before filling appeals. Such appeals shall be preferred to the 
Settlement Officer within 30 days and to the Director of Settle¬ 
ments within 3 months from the date of communication of the 
order appealed against. Appeal petitions need not be stamped 
but copies and enclosures appended thereto should be stamped 
in accordance with the rules. 


XIX. Relinquishments. 

If during the settlement, it is found impossible to issue the 
rou^ pattas before the date fixed under Boards* tanding 
order 33 (2) for the acceptance of relinquishments 

during the fasli in which rough pattas are issued, the time 
within which relinquishments may be made will be extended until 
a month after the close of the enquiry into objections to the rough 
pattas in order to enable ryots to make with reference to the revised 
conditions of assessments now imposed. Lands relinquished 
must consist of entire survey fields or entire sub-divisions which are 
separately recorded in the rough pattas. 


XX. Kistbandi. 

The system of Kistbandi prevailing in the settled areas of the 
District in which the villages under settlement are situated will be 
extended to the respective villages. 


XXL Duration of Settlement. 

The settlement will be in force till it is altered by a re settlement. 
In the cource of such re settlement, the Government reserve to them¬ 
selves the right to revise the assessment on lands in such a manner 
as may then seem just and proper, but no enhancement of assess¬ 
ment will then be made in respect of any additional value which 
may have been imparted to the land by improvements effected 
by the ryots, whether such improvements have been carried out 
by money borrowed from the Government or otherwise. 
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The Government reserve the right to alter or revise during 
the currency of the present settlement, the classification of the 
lands adopted at the settlement and to impose additional assessment 
or to substitute ground-rent for assessment, as the case may be, 
in the following cases :— 

(i) Where a second wet crop or irrigated dry crop is raised 
on registered single crop wet lands. 

(ii) Where, on lands classed as dry, wet crops or may hereafter 
be raised by the aid of Achukattus ; 

tiii) Where lands assigned subsequent to the date of the settle¬ 
ment notification are used for building purposes. 

(iv) Where the irrigation of the land has been improved by 
the Government during the currency of the settlement. 

(v) Where the lands have been included in the ayacut of any 
irrigation source constructed or extended by the Government 
during the currency of the settlement. 

(vi) Where dry lands are converted into wet ; and 

(vii) Where the lands are included in the water-spread of a tank 


The Government also reserve the right to change from time 
to time the rate of water cess and the method of calculating it in 
the case of lands not registered as wet. 


Land Reforms:—It was realised that the main cause for the social 
instability in predominantly agricultural societies is the agrarian 
discontent due to the continuance of a system of land tenure 
which are completely out of place in a modern world. Thus land re¬ 
forms are undertaken in order to promote on the one hand the well¬ 
being and contentment of the individual and on the other the stabi¬ 
lity of the society. Generally, land reforms impringe upon a 
number of agrarian problems such as the methods of farming and 
land use, the distribution of landownership and the legal and 
customary institutions of land tenure, rural social conditions and 
the political forces which work for and against the social change. 
These land reforms in the end aim at a better distribution of income 
and a greater social equaUty. 


In the Madras State the land reform took the form of (I) Tenure 
reforms, (2) Revenue reforms, (3) Tenancy reforms, (4) Fixation 
of ceiling on lands, (5) Agricultural Labour Legislation and (6) 
Other land reform movements. 
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Tenure Reforms :—After the introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, the Congress Ministry 
in Madras appointed the Madras Estate Land Act Committee in 
1937 to review the situation in the zamindari and inam lands and 
to suggest remedies. The committee submitted its report in 1938. 

The committee in its report recommended the fixing of rents 
payable by the tenants according to the rate in force in the year 
preceding the permanent settlement, i.e., 1801. If the rents payable 
in 1801 were grain rents, it wanted the rents to be commuted at the 
prices prevailing in 1801. Besides, the Committee wanted to dec¬ 
lare illegal the appropriation of all communal lands and forests 
by the Zamindars and they supported the idea of converting them 
into communal property for the village. The committee also wanted 
to give the ryots the right to work the minerals in their lands. 

During 1939 to 1945, the popular governments were not func¬ 
tioning and the reform of land tenure was not attended to. In 1947, 
with the attainment of independence, there was much public interest 
in the reform of land tenure systems both in the zamindari and ryot- 
wari regions. The whole interest in the land reforms developed 
from the acute realisation of the economic backwardness of the bulk 
of the tenants and rural population of the districts. 


fi'i Prevention of Alienation of Zamindari Lands. 

The first step in the direction of land reforms was the aboli¬ 
tion of the Zamindari System which had not only interfered with 
the direct relationship between the State and the ryots but had also 
made the peasants the victims of many exactions. But from the 
outlook of the leaders of the Indian National Congress and from the 
recommendations of ’he Economic Programme Committee of the 
Congress 1947, the Zamindars have understood that the estates 
would be abolished as quickly as possible. With a view to check 
the alienation of the communal forests and private lands in the 
Zamindari estates as a method of evading the legislation for the 
abolition of Zamindari System the Madras Estates Communal 
Forests and Private Lands (Prohibition of Alienation) Act was 
passed in 1947. This law prohibits any alienation of the above- 
mentioned varieties of land in the Zamindari estates by sale, mort¬ 
gage, lease or assignment or by any other method. It was stipulated 
that any violation of the Act was punishable by a fine upto 
Rs. 8,000; or imprisonment for two years o ■ by both. 
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The law, however, did not interfere with transactions madg 
before 27th June, 1947, resulting in the alienation of land in favou 
of any religious, charitable or educational institutions or in favou 
of hospitals, co-operative societies or other public bodies and insti 
tutions. The law also did not interfere with transactions arrived at 
before that date not involving more than 20 acres of land and 
transfers of land to other persons judged to be done in good faith 
and on worthy consideration. The District Judge was empowered to 
decide on the disputes arising out of the transactions and his deci¬ 
sions were final. 

This legislation passed on the eve of the momentous land reforms 
legislation introduced for the abolition of the Zamindari System 
had the beneficial effect of preventing whole sale alienation of land 
by Zamindars with a view to circumventing some of the provisions 
of the zamindari abolition legislation. 


(ii) Reduction of Rent for Zamindari Tenants. 

It was found essential that the ryots under the Zamindars should 
be given immediate relief before the final abolition of the Zamindari 
System. The Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act, 1947, 
provided for the reduction of rent payable by the ryots in Zamindari 
estates approximately to the level of assessment on similar lands in 
the ryotwari areas in the neighbourhood. The Act envisaged the 
appointment of a Special Officer who should first determine the 
average rate of cash rent per acre prevailing in the principal village 
of the estate for different kinds of land, such as wet, dry and garden 
land. The Special Officer was also to determine the average rate of 
assessment in the ryotwari area nearest to the principal village in 
which conditions were similar to those obtaining in the principal 
village. He was then to compare the rates for the respective areas 
Ohe principal village of the estates and the neighbouring ryotwari 
areas) and to determine the extent to which the rents payable by the 
tenant to the Zamindar should be reduced. He should finally 
fix the actual rate of rent payable by each class of land. In fixing 
rents he should allow for any difference in the conditions of land 
prevailing in the Zamindari and ryotwari lands respectively. The 
reduced rates of rent recommended by these officers were notified in 
the Gazette so that they might take effect from the commencement 
of the fasli 1357 (1947-48). The Board of Revenue should give their 
approval to the recommendations of the Special Officer before their 
^al publication in the Gazette. This legislation was passed with 
the object of eradicating the evil of rack renting in the Zamindari 
estates. The reduction of rent to the level of ryotwari land revenue 
assessment prepared the ground for the introduction of legislation 
for the final abolition of the Zamindari System and its replacement 
by ryotwari tenures. 
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Zamindari Abolition -.—In many estates in the State of Madra 
the rent levied by landholders from the ryots was substantially in 
excess of the assessment charged by the Government on similar 
lands in the neighbouring ryotwari area and was beyond the capacity 
of the ryots to pay. In some estates the rent was payable in cash 
while in some other estates the rent was payable in kind or both 
in cash and kind. The Zamindari System had perpetuated an assess¬ 
ment which had no relation to the productive capacity of the land. 
It had further led to loss of contact between the Government and the 
actual cultivator and had acted as a brake to agricultural improve¬ 
ment. 

The question of introducing certain reforms in the land system 
with a view to removing all the intermediaries between the culti¬ 
vator and the State and making the cultivator to take interest in 
his land had been long under the consideration of the Gove nment. 
The abolition of the zarain, inam, and under-tenure estates was 
only a first step towards achieving the above object. 

The Economic Programme Committee of the Congress (1948) 
recommended that all intermediaries between the tiller and the 
State should be eliminated and all middlemen should be replaced 
by non-profit making agencies such as co-operatives. Between 
1948 and 1953 almost every state in India introduced legislation for 
the abolition of Zamindari System. In Madras the Estates (Aboli¬ 
tion and Conversion into Ryotwari) Bill was introduced in the legis¬ 
lature in 1947. The Bill was passed into law in 1948 and the Act 
(Madras Act XXVI of 1948) received the assent of the Governor- 
General in 1949. The main objects of the Act were to repeal the 
permanent settlement, acquire for the State the rights of the land¬ 
holders in permanently settled and certain other estates and to intro¬ 
duce ryotwari settlement in those areas. So far as inam estates 
were concerned, only those villages which became estates under the 
Madras Estates Land (Third Amendment) Act, XVIII of 1936 
came under the purview of the Act. 


Section 4 of the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Act provided for the appointment of a Director of Settle¬ 
ment to carry out the survey and settlement operations in the estates 
taken over under the Act. Provision was made in Section 5 for 
the appointment of one or more Settlement Officers who were 
subordinates to the Director of Settlements. The Act provided for 
the recognition of the rights of the land-holders that is, the proprietors 
of the estates to ryotwari patta for all other private lands and ryot 
lands under their personal cultivation for the period specified in 
Sections 12 to 14 of the Act. In respect of lands in which the kudi- 
varam right was held by the ryots, provision was made in section 11 
of the Act for the grant of ryotwari patta to the ryots. The land¬ 
holders were compensated for the loses of their melvaram right. In 
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the matter of grant of ryotwari pattas to the landholders, appeals 
were provided to the estates abolition tribunals constituted under 
section 8 of the Estate Abolition Act while in regard to grant of 
pattas to the ryots, revisions were provided to the Settlement 
Officers, the Director of Settlements and the Board of Revenue. 

Section 17 dealt with the recognition of service tenure grants 
which acquired the status of minor inams in ryotwari villages on 
such recogntion. 

In the case of buildings including the sites on which they stood 
and adjacent premises used as appurtenances thereto provision 
was made in Section 18 of the Act for recognising the rights of the 
person who owned them immediately before the notified date. 

Sections 2land 22 provided for the survey and settlement of the 
cx-estate areas. The survey effected under Section 21 of the Act 
had the same legal effect as one done under the Madras Survey and 
Boundaries Act, VIII of 1923. For effecting a ryotwari settlement, 
a notification was published under Section 22 embodying the princi¬ 
ples under which the settlement would be effected. The re-settle¬ 
ment notification in force in the District in which the estate was 
situated was chosen and the rates and the principles contained in 
the re-settlement notification provided for the classification of soils 
and of irrigation sources, application of the rates of assessment and 
other matters incidental thereto, such as issue of pattas to the registe¬ 
red holders and conduct of Final Settlement Enquiry. 

Sections 27 to 30 dealt with the calculation of compensation for 
Zamindari estates. Section 21 to 35 dealt with the calculation of com¬ 
pensations for inam estates,and Section 36 dealt with the principles 
to be adopted for the calculation of compensation for under-tenures 
estates. In the matter of fixation of compensation pre-settlement 
under-tenure estates were given the same status as inam estates while 
post-settlement under-tenure estates were treated on a par with 
the Zamindari estates. The assessment imposed during settlement 
on lands occupied by persons other than the landholders and the 
miscellaneous revenue derived from other sources such as fisheries, 
water charge, forest produce, etc., were taken into account for 
fixing the compensation. The main points of difference between 
the zamindari estates and the inam estates in the matter of deter¬ 
mination of compensation were that in the former one-third of the 
ryotwari assessment and one-third of the miscellaneous revenue 
were taken into account, while in the case of the latter the whole of 
the ryotwari assessment and the whole of the miseellaneous revenue 
were taken into consideration. In the case of inam estates held 
by religious, educational and charitable institutions, the compen¬ 
sation was not paid in a lump sum but annual grants known as the 
“ Tasdic allowance ” were made under Section 38 (1) to enable the 
institutions to function without interruption. Where the “ Tasdic 
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allowance so determined was less than the difference between the 
average net annual income derived by the institution from all sources 
in the estate during the five complete fasli years prior to fasli 1357 
and the income derived by the institution from the land granted to 
it on ryotwari patta, the defieiency was made good to the institution 
every year under Section 38 (2) by way of additional compensation. 
Such grants will be made to the institutions so long as they exist 
The compensation payable to an estate could not be determined 
before the process of survey and settlement was completed. As it 
would take some time for effecting ryotwari settlement after an estate 
was taken over, interim payments were made to the landholders 
as provided for in section 50. These payments were made every 
fasli from the fasli year in which an estate was taken over up to the 
fasli year in which the compensation as finally determined was 
deposited with the Estates Abolition Tribunal. 

The salient features of this reform are that the high rates of rents 
in cash and kind which prevailed in the ex-estate areas were abolis¬ 
hed altogether, the assessment payable in each land was fixed after 
a scientific classcification of soil and of irrigation sources and the 
holders of land were made liable to pay the assessment direct to 
the Government and the intermediaries were abolished. 

Basic Annual sum for Zamindari Estates :—Articles 27 of the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act of 
1948. 

In the case of a Zamindari Estate, the basic annual sum shall be 
the aggregate of the sums specified below :— 

(i) One third of the gross annual ryotwari demand in respect 
of alt lands in the estates (excluding lanka lands) in respect of which 
any person other than the land-holder is entitled to a ryotwari patta 
less the deduction specified under section 28. 

(ii) One-third of the gross annual ryotwari demand in respect 
of:— 

(a) all lanka lands in the estate in respect of which a person 
other than the land holder is entitled to a ryotwari patta. 

(b) all lanka lands which in the opinion of the Government 
are sufficiently permanent to enable the levy thereon of ryotwari 
assessment, as ascertained under section 28 in so far it may be appli¬ 
cable less the deductions specified therein. 

(iii) One third of the average net annual income derived 
from all lanka lands in the estate other than those;— 

(fl) in respect of which a ryot or land-holder is entitled to a 
ryotwari patta; and 

(b) which in the opinion of the Government are sufficiently 
permanent to enable the levy thereon or lyotwari assessment, as 
ascertained under section 29 less the deduction specified therein. 
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(iv) One third of the average net annual miscellaneous 
revenue derived from all other sources in the estate but not including 
lands in respect of which the landholder is entitled to a ryotwari 
patta, as ascertained under section 30; and 

(v) the whole of the jodi, kattubadi or other amount, if any 
(excluding local cesses and taxes) payable annually to the landholder 
of the estate immediately before the notified date, by the landholder 
of every inam village or undertenure estate, including the value as 
ascertained in the prescribed manner, of whatever was delivered 
in kind annually. 

Section 28;— Computation of ryotwari demand and deduc¬ 
tions there from ;— 

(i) The Gross annual ryotwari demand in respect of the 
referred to in section 27 (clause i and ii) shall be the total of the 
ryotwari assessment imposed, in pursuance of a settlement effected 
under section 22, on the lands occupied by any person other than 
the landholder on the notified date. 

(ii) The deduction referred to in section 27, clause (i) and 
(ii) shall be;— 

(a) Five per cent of the gross annual ryotwari demand 
as computed above in respect of the lands referred to in the said 
clause and as the case may be, on account of the establishment 
charges, deficiencies in collection and the like ; and 

(b) Three-and-one third per cent of such gross demand 
on account of the maintenance of irrigation works in the estate ; 
provided that no deduction shall be made on account of the main¬ 
tenance of irrigation works, if there is no such work serving the 
estate or if the landholder is under no legal obligation to maintain 
any such work serving the estate; provided further that where 
the obligation of landholder to maintain everyone of the irrigation 
works serving the estate is shared by him either with the Govern¬ 
ment or with the landholder of some other estate, the per centage 
of deduction on account of the maintenance of irrigation works 
shall be reduced by such extent as the Government may deem 
reasonable. 

Article 29:—Computation of income from the lanka lands ; 
(1) The average net annual income from the lanka lands referred 
to in Section 27, (clause iii) shall be the average of the net annual 
income derived by the land holders from such lands during a period 
of twenty complete fasli years immediately preceding the notified 
date. 

Article 30:—^The average net annual miscellaneous income from 
the sources referred to in section 27, clause iv, shall be the average 
of the net annual income derived by the Government from such 
sources during the fasli year commencing on the notified date, if 
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such date was the 1st day of July or on the 1st day of July immedi¬ 
ately succeeding the notified date, if such date was not the 1st July 
and the next two fasli years. 

For the purpose of compensation, the holders of inam estates 
were considered on a different footing. Unlike the Zamindar 
for whom the “ basic annual sum ” was one-third of the ryotwari 
demand less deductions for cost of collection and the expenses 
for the upkeep of irrigation works, for the Inamdar, the “ basic 
annual sum ” meant the whole ryotwari demand less the deduction 
for the maintenance of the irrigation works alone (section 51 to 55). 
The details for calculating the basic annual sum as set 
forth in the Act is given below:—- 

Section 31;—Component part of basic annual sum in inam 
estates of 1948 Act ; 

In the case of an inam estate, the basic annual sum shall be 
the aggregate of the sums specified below less the deductions 
specified in section 35 — 

(i) The whole of the gross annual ryotwari demand in respect 
of all lands in the estate (excluding lanka lands) in respect of which 
any person other than the landholders is entitled to a ryotwari 
patta as ascertained under section 32, less the deduction specified 
therein. 

(ii) The whole of the gross annual ryotwari demand in respect 
of all:— 

(a) Tanka lands in the estate in respect of which a person 
other than the landholders is entitled to a ryotwari patta ; 

(h) All lanka lands in which in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment are sufficiently permanent (that is to say similar to the perma¬ 
nent portions of the Government lanka lands), to enable the levy 
thereon of ryotwari assessment; as ascertained under section 32, 
in so far as it may be applicable, less the deductions specified 
therein : 

(iii) The whole of the average net annual income derived 
from all lanka lands in the estate other than those 

(a) In respect of which a ryot or landholder is entitled 
to a ryotwari patta, and 

(b) Which in the opinion of the Government are sufficiently 
permanent (that is to say, similar to the permanent portion of the 
Government lanka lands), to enable the levy thereon of ryotwari 
assessment. 

(iv) The whole of the average net annual miscellaneous 
revenues derived from all other sources in the estate specified 
in section 3, clause (b) but not including lands in respect of which 
under the landholder is entitled to a ryotwari patta, as ascertained 
under section 34. 
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Section 32:—Computation of ryotwari demand and deduc¬ 
tions there from :— 

(1) The gross annual ryotwari demand in respect of the 
lands referred to in section 31, clauses (i) and (ii) shall be the total 
of the ryotwari’s assessment imposed in pursuance of a settlement 
effected on the lands occupied by any person other than the land¬ 
holder on the notified date. 

(2) From the gross annual ryotwari demand as computed 
above, there shall be a deduction of three and one-third percent of 
such demand on account of the maintenance of irrigation works 
in the estates. 


Section 33:—^The computation of income from lanka lands : 

The average net annual income from lanka lands referred 
to shall be the average of net annual income derived by the land 
holder from such lands during a period of 20 complete fasli years 
immediately preceding the notified date. 


Section 34:—Computation of net miscellaneous revenue : 

The average net annual miscellaneous revenue from the 
sources during the fasli year commencing on the notified date, 
if such date was the 1st July or on the 1st July immediately succeed¬ 
ing the notified date, if such date was not the 1st July and the next 
two fasli years. 

Section 35:—Jodi etc. to be deducted from the net annual 
income: 

From the aggregate of the sum referredto in section 31, clauses 
(i) to (ivj ascertained as affore aid, these shall be deducted;— 

(a) the whole of the jodi, quit rent or other amount if any 
of a like nature, payable annually by the landholder to the Govern¬ 
ment and (fi) the whole of the jodi, kattubadi or other amount of 
any (excluding local taxes) payable annually by the land holder of 
some estate, including the value as ascertined in the prescribed 
manner of whatever was deliverable in kind annually: 

Provided that the amount deducted under clauses (a) and (fi) 
shall in no case exceed one-half of the aggregate of the net amount 
computed in accordance with sections 32 and 33. 

For arriving at theamount to be paid as compensation, the. 
basic annual sum was to be multiplied by a co-effici^t. This 
co-efficient varied from 12 to 80 times; the former for the largest 
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Zamindaris and the latter for the smaller Zamindaris, with inter¬ 
mediate co-efficient for estates falling between the maximum and 
the minimum sizes. The rates of compensation as fixed in the 
Act are as follows :— 

Scale of Compensation. 

Section 37 of 1948 Act :— The total compensation payable in 
respect of any estate shall be determined in accordance with the 
following scale ;— 

(1) Where the basic annual sum does not exceed Rs. 1,000— 
30 times such sum. 

(2) Where the basic annual sum exceeds Rs. 1,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 3,000—25 times such sum or Rs. 30,000 whichever 
is greater. 

(3) Where the basic annual sum exceeds Rs. 3,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 20,000— 20 times such sum or Rs. 75,000 whichever 
is greater. 

(4) Where the basic annual sum exceeds Rs.20,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 50,000—17^ times such sum or Rs. 40,000 which¬ 
ever is greater. 

(5) Where the basic annual sum exceeds Rs. 50,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 1,00,000—15 times such sum or Rs. 8,75,000 which¬ 
ever is greater. 

(6) Where the basic annual sum exceeds Rs. 1,00,000—121 
times such sum or Rs. 15,00,000 whichever is greater. 

The act (section 8) set up a Tribunal consisting of 3 members 
presided over by a District Judge to decide disputes about the 
granting of pattas to the ryots. Of the two other members of the 
Tribunal one should be a Subordinate Judge and the other a Reve¬ 
nue Divisional Officer, both appointed by the Government. The 
decision of the Tribunal, in the case of disputes about the grant 
of pattas was and could not be questioned in any court of 
law. 

The amount paid by way of compensation to the Zamindars 
was to be distributed to the respective claimants through the 
Tribunal. The Tribunal under sections 41 to 49 was to make in¬ 
quiry into the validity of the claims received by it and determine 
who in its opinion was entitled to compensation and the amount 
to which they were entitled. 

As a number of religious and charitable institutions depend 
upon incomes from inam estates, the Act (in section 38) contained 
provisions for the payment of “ tasdik ” allowance to those insti¬ 
tutions so that income may not fall as a result of the reforms. The 
“tasdik” allowances paid to these religious bodies should be on 
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the first equal to the basic annual sum appropriate for the estate 
lost by the institution. If the “tasdik ” allowances equal to the basic 
annual sum was lower than the average annual income received 
by the temple from the estates lost, then the Government would 
pay additional allowance equal to the difference. 

As a result of the introduction of this reform, the last vestiges 
of feudalism were wiped off; the act also made a definite departure 
from the recommendations of the Madras Estate Land Enquiry 
Committee of 1938, which wanted to fix the rent paid by the ryots at 
1802 level without abolishing the Zamindaris, by its acceptance 
of the principles of compensation to Zamindar for his proprietary 
rights in the land. 

The Madras Estate Act came into force in this District on 3rd 
January 1951, and subsequent dates. The object of the Act is to 
abolish intermediaries like Zamindars and other landholders, to 
take over the lands by Government and introduce The ryotwari 
system so as to bring the land tenure and other conditions on a par 
with those obtaining in ryotwari areas. Under the provisions of the 
Act, Manag rs were appointed to administer the estates taken over 
so far. 71 Zamin estates, 5 under-tenure estates and 112 inam estates 
have been taken over under the abolition Act. The Rent Reduction 
Act of 1947 is in force from fasli 1357 in 31 estates which have not 
been taken over. 


2. Revenue Reforms. 

In India land revenue assessment in the ryotwari regions was 
arrived at after elaborate calculations. The lands are classified 
according to well-defined grades. To each grade of land a grain 
value is attached. Deductions are made for the cost of cultivation 
and for any disability the land may face with regard to marketing 
of produce or in the cultivation of produce. Land revenue is 
fixed at half of the product got after making all these deductions. 
In short the land revenue in the ryotwari regions approximate to 
half the net value of the land. 

The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee examined the propo¬ 
sals for the levy of a tax on capital value of the land and finally came 
to the conclusion that such system will not be suitable to Indian 
conditions. N. Raghavendra Rao, the Special Officer for Land 
Revenue Reforms submitted his report in 1946. His report exa¬ 
mined the feasibility of basing the rates of assessment on capital 
or rental value of the land is finally concluded that such a tax will 
be a tax on improvement and efficiency. If the present value is 
taken as the basis of calculation, the lands which were neglected 
will have an unmerited benefit while lands efficiently cultivated 
will have to pay higher rates of tax. 



The Special Officer was also asked to examine the existing system 
of land revenue settlement and to suggest proposals for reform 
with particular reference to two principal suggestions. 

(1) Levy of low flat rate of assessment with liabilities for 
agricultural income-tax, on income from land. 

(2) Cancellation in whole or in part of the pereentage en¬ 
hancement on the assessment imposed at the re-settlement, in the 
districts re settled after the year 1914 which marked the beginning 
of the rise in the price of foodgrains. 


The Special Officer took into consideration the following sugges¬ 
tions to reform the existing system.— 

(1) Exemption of small holdings from payment of land re¬ 
venue. 

(2) Imposition of a low flat rate of assessment on all lands 
and the levy of agricultural income tax on income above a pres¬ 
cribed limit. 

(3) Levy of enhanced rates on pattas paying more than a 
prescribed amount. 

(4) Charge of a special rate of assessment of lands cultivated 
with commercial crops. 

(5) Cancellation in whole or in part of the percentage en¬ 
hancement imposed at the time of the last resettlement of the dis¬ 
tricts with a view to equalise the incidence of land revenue through¬ 
out the province. 

After examining the suggestions in detail the Special Officer 
came to the conclusion that the levy of a basic assessment at a low 
flat rate for all the lands was not suitable for this State. He was of 
the opinion that the present rate of assessment should be revised 
so as to eliminate inequalities in assessment due to the District 
having been res-ettled at different periods and different commutation 
rates having been adopted at re-settlement. He has recommended 
that the percentage enhancement at the re settlement due to the 
inerease in the prices of food grains should be cancelled in whole 
or in part in accordance with the proposals, contemplated by the 
Government in 1939. He was of the opinion that the rates thus 
revised might be taken to be normal or standard rates of assessment 
and as these rates were based on very low rates of commutation, they 
are not likely to cause any hardship to the ryots by prices falling. 
He recommended that in addition to these basic rates of assess¬ 
ment, an Agricultural Income-tax and also a special charge on lands 
cultivated with commercial crops might be imposed. He was not in 
favour of exemption of holdings from land revenue or of the imposi¬ 
tion of an enhanced rate on pattas paying more than a prescribed 
amount. These measures were suggested by him in order to secure 
an equitable and progressive system of taxation of land. 
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The Special Officer also viewed the question of imposing the 
Sales-tax on agricultural product in order to replace the land revenue 
assessment. It was felt that the yield from Sales-tax during the 
period of fall in prices of agricultural producewould be low. Besides, 
expensive machinery would have to bedevised for collecting cesses 
from land unless the rate of Sales-tax was raised in order to meet 
the funds usually made available from the cess collection. 

The land revenue remission granted from 1937 according to the 
recommendation of Land Revenue Enquiry Committee 1937 was 
revised by the Special Officer, Raghavendra Rao. It was esti¬ 
mated that the proposed revision would cause a loss of revenue 
upto Rs. 70 lakhs which was to be made good by levy of Agricultural 
Income-tax and special charge on lands cultivated with commercial 
crops. 

The Land Revenue Reforms Committee appointed in 1950 
submitted its report in 1951. It examined the question of comple¬ 
tely replacing the present system of land revenue assessment by an 
Agricultural Income-tax to make the assessment of land more pro¬ 
gressive than at present. This idea of levying an Agricultural 
income-tax in addition to land revenue assessment was even 
advanced earlier in 1946 by the Special Officer for Investigation of 
Land Tenure, but it was not accepted by the Board of Revenue. 
But the Land Revenue Reforms Committee of 1951, recommended 
the levy of Agricultural Income-tax as a measure for introducing 
an element of progress in land revenue assessment. However, it 
did not support the scheme of replacing the land revenue by Agri¬ 
cultural Income-tax. 

The Government have passed the Madras Plantation Agricul¬ 
tural Income-tax Act, 1955 with a view to levying a tax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes from plantations. Any rent or revenue derived 
from those plantations constitutes agricultural income as defined 
in the Act. The rates of Agricultural Income-tax are as follows;— 


1. On the first Rs. 1,600 of total agricultural 

income. 

2 . On the next Rs. 3,500 of tbo total agricultural 

income. 

3. On the next Ra. 5,000 of total agricultural 

income. 

4 . On the next Rs. 6,000 of total agricultural 

income. 

6. On the next Rs. 6,000 of total agricultural 

income. 

6. On the next Rs. 6,000 of total agricultural 

income. 

7, On the balance of total agricultural income .. 


NU. 


Nine pies in the rupee. 

One anna and six piee in the 
rupee. 

Tero annas and six pies in the 
rupee. 

Three annas end six piee in the 
rupee. 

Four annas in the rupee. 

Five annas and six piee in the 
rupee. 


No Agricultural Income-tax is payable on agricultural income 
less than Rs. 3,000 and on plantation less than 5 acres in extent 
used for growing tea and not more than 15 acres used for growing 

90-fi—41 
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any other crop. In the case of undivided hindn family the exemp¬ 
tion limit is fixed at Rs. 6,000 as the case may be. In the case of 
every company Agricultural Income-tax shall be charged at the 
maximum rate on the whole of the total agricultural income. 

The agriculturists were also given the option to pay the Agricul¬ 
tural Income-tax according to the area of their farms 


P^ijTTAnoira VOS osownto tmA. 

Sximi. Hat* par aara. 


1. Not exoeediog S acres .. .. .. .. .. .. Nil. 

i. Exceeding 6 acres but not exceeding 10 acres .. .. .. 9 

S Exceeding 10 cKSres but not exceeding 20 acres .. lb 

PiiAMTxnDwe iTsxD roa oxcrwiKa Aiar otxbs crop. 

(i) Not exceeding IS acres . Nil. 

(ii) Exceeding IS acres but not exceeding SO acres ., .. 3 

(Hi) Exeeeding SO acres but not exceeding 60 acres ., ,. .. 5 


Tenancy Reform. 

The introduction of the ryotwari settlement in Madras caused 
the decline of the rural community organisations. These village 
organisations called “ Panchayats ” which functioned for all pur¬ 
poses as rural democracies, arose in the past out of the necessity 
for collective management or irrigation and common 
utility in the rural areas. The headmen of these rural organisations 
linked up the villages with the authority of the ruler who gave them 
protection from external aggression. 

The ryotwari system was advocated by the British land settle¬ 
ment authorities because it fixed the responsibility for payment of 
land revenue on a particular individual and it facilitated collection. 
But, at the same time, it removed the financial basis supporting 
the authority of the village headmen and brought about the decline 
of the corporate rural life. With the decline of the “panchayats” 
the vital rural services such as the maintenance of roads and irri¬ 
gation works also declined. The rack renting and eviction of 
tenants and the fore-closures of mortgages by eradication which 
assumed menacing proportions at a later period might be attribu¬ 
ted to the absence of the good offices of the '* panchayats ** and 
its members. 
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It was the common experience in the District that rent of land 
in some tracts were high and the tenants in several places were 
suffering from disabilities in respect of interest on rent and on the 
advances made to them. As agriculture is a matter of national 
concern and as the propriety of the State depends on the contented 
and efficient peasantry it has been demonstrated that the State 
cannot be indifferent to the conditions of the tenants and the farm 
labourers. 

The Congress Agrarian Reform Committee of 1948 which went 
into the whole question of aararian reforms suggested that perma¬ 
nent transferable and heritable rights of cultivation should be granted 
to the tenants subject to the condition that (1) they did not sublet 
the land (2) they transferred the right of cultivation to one another 
according to well defined priorities among the discendants laid 
down by law and at a price reasonable and speculative and t3) 
they conform to the test of good agricultural husbandry and the 
scheme of crop planning prepared by the Government. 

The Congress Agrarian Reform Committee suggested a drastic 
reduction of land rent. It recommended that 25 per cent of the gross 
produce of irrigated land and 35J per cent of the gross produce 
of the unirrigated land might be fixed as rent. The Special Officer 
for the Reform Land Tenure recommended the following rates 
of rent for different varieties of land. 

Perrentag* 
of the grot* 
Produot. 

Paddy under good souroes of irrigation .. .. .. .. 85 

Paddy under ordinary sources of irrigation .. .. • • 50 

Ordinary and dry land irrigation .. .. •. • • 50 

Where irrigation is by baling or whore irrigation channels require 13^ 

constant repairs. 

The Madras Land Revenue Reforms Committee considered 
these recommendations and suggested the following rates of rentals 
expressed as a percentage of the gross produce. It also re¬ 
commended that these rates should be applied not only for food 
crop cultivation but also for commercial crop cultivation. 



Land owners 
share percen¬ 

Tsnants 
share psr- 

Paddy crop. 

tage of gross 
produce. 

esrUage of 
gross produss 

(1) 

(2) 

(») 

Undar first class irrigation source 


66 

Under irrigation sources grouped as wcond 
class and below : (where water is baled, a 
reduction of 1/3 of the landlord’s, share is 
allowed). 

Oommtrcial Crops : 

40 

•0 

Whether raised on wet or dry land, eg., tur- 
merio, sugarcane, plantains, onions, etc. 

40 

eo 

Other crops (raised on wot and dry lands). 

QO.R_ai A 

40 

50 
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Protection of tenants and farm labourers in the Thanjavur District :— 
The exploitation of the tenants and agricultural labourers was general 
all over ryotwari region. A beginning in tenancy reforms was 
made in the Thanjavur District, a district noted for its rich delta re¬ 
gions and large landowners. The Tanjore Tenants and Pannayal 
Protection Act of 1952 was passed to fix rent and wages for the 
tenants and labourers respectively. According to the Act, the 
produce at the harvest after deducting all harvest charges should 
be divided between the landowner and tenant in the ratio of 3 ; 2. 
The tenant was allowed to retain all the straw after giving the 
customary head loads to the landowner. On the land, the tenant 
shall give the landowner one fifth of the gross produce of the crop 
after meeting all cultivation and marketing charges or any other 
lower proportion that may be agreed upon. 

Adult male workers—4 Madras Measures of paddy for a 
day’s work. 

Adult women workers—2 Madras Measures of paddy for a 
day’s work. 

Child worker—1) Madras Measures of paddy for a day’s 

work. 

The permanent workers on the farm known as pannaiyals 
may also opt for payment according to Mayuram Agreement 
(an agreement between land-owners and representatives of workers 
on 28th October, 1948) according to which the following schedule 
of payment for workers was provided for ; 

Adult Worker. 2 Madras MeekMixes. 

Adult Female Worker. Madras Measure. 

Along with these regular wages, the pannaiyal was to be paid an 
additional payment of one-seventh of the gross produce of the 
plots of land on which he has worked as pannaiyal. 

The Tanjore Tenants and Pannaiyal Protection Act of 1948 
was applied to Thanjavur District and Chidambaram Taluk of South 
Arcot District, The tenants and workers in other districts were 
left severely alone. 

Protection of the cultivating Tenants of the whole State :—On 
the passing of the legislation for the protection of tenants and work¬ 
ers in Thanjavur District the landowners in other districts began to 
anticipate similar tenant protection legislation. To forestall such 
legislation they threatened the tenants with eviction. The Govern¬ 
ment were confronted with the imminent problem of the unjust 
eviction of tenants all over the State. 

The Madras Cultivating Tenants Protection Act, 1965, was 
passed wi*h a view to prevent the eviction of the tenants by a 
iandowiiei without adequate cause. According to this Act, the 



eviction of the tenant was made illegal except on account of arreai'S 
in the payment of the annual rent or if the tenant has acted in a 
way injurious to the land or the crop or if he wilfully denied the 
title of the landowner to the land. 

The Revenue Divisional Officer was empowered under the Act 
to order the eviction of the tenant and also for the restoration of a 
portion of land cultivated by a tenant to the landowners, if it did 
not exceed 5 acres for the purpose of personal cutivation. The 
Act was passed mainly to prevent the wholesale eviction of tenants 
and to help small landowners to get back a portion of land from 
tenants so as to make a start in personal cultivation. 

Fixation of Fair Rent for the whole State :—^The rent fixed 
forThanJavur did not satisfy the tenants and they wanted a reversion 
of rates. The tenants in other districts were also clamouring for 
fixation of fair rents. 

The Madras Fair Rent Act of 1956, raised the share of the 
tenant to 60 per cent of the gross produce in the wet land. It 
provided for a five year term to the tenant and the rent agreed 
to between the tenant and the landowner is not alterable dtuing 
the five year period. The dispute between the landowners and 
tenants arising out of the application of the Act should be brou^t 
to the specially constituted Rent Courts presided over by an Officer 
not below the rank of a Tahsildar. 

The Madras Payment of Fair Rent Act 1958, further provides 
that the tenant will bear all the expenses of cultivation, while the 
land-owner is to be responsible for the kist and cesses due to 
local authorities. 

The provisions of fair rent stipulated in the Act do not apply 
to land used for the cultivation of sugarcane, plantain, and betel 
vines or any other crop which does not give any yield for a continuous 
period of two years or more from the time of cultivation. Separate 
agreements have to be arrived atwiththe landowners, if the tenants 
wanted to cultivate cash crops. It was also provided for in the 
Act, that if the tenants cultivated commercial crops without 
the permission of the landowner, he should pay rent according to 
the rates applicable to food crops. As this rate would be heavier 
than the rates normally paid, it was expected to act as a deterrent 
against the tenants cultivating commercial crops without the con¬ 
sent of the landowner and would force him to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment about the actual rent to be paid. The number of tenants 
and area imder tenant cultivation in the Ramanathapuram District 
can be seen from the following table. These areas stand to gain 
by the tenancy legislation passed during the post independence 
period. 
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JDxU/U. 

Number of 
landlord. 

Number of 
Ttnanit. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

Lands cultivated by landlords 
directly with the help of hired labour 
or their own farm servants. 

I.fi0,318-«S 

37,50fi 


Lands leased by landlords to 
others for cultivation. 

83,196.21 

4*1 

8,546 

Lands personally cultivated by ryot, 
wari pattadars. 

10,67,837.I4 

2,85,070 

•• 


Fixation of Ceiling on Land Holdings -.—^The idea of imposing a 
ceiling on landholdings has proceeded from the motive of providing 
land for the landless and for preventing the undue concentration 
of land in the hands of comparatively a few. The Congress 
Agrarian Reforms committee who examined this question recom¬ 
mended that the maximum size of individual holdings should be 
three times the size of the economic holding, which should in 
turn be determined after elaborate enquiry. The Land Revenue 
Reforms Committee of 1952, recommended that in future no 
person should be allowed to acquire holdings carrying an assess¬ 
ment exceeding Rs. 250 and that the sub-division of holdings 
below the unit of profitable cultivation should be prevented 
by legislation. There is no single opinion about the size of the 
economic holding or about the multiple to be applied for arriving 
at the limit of the maximum size of holdings. In the District 
about 60 per cent of the holdings are below five acres and 70 per 
cent are below 10 acres. 

The Madras Land Reform (Fixation of Ceiling on Land) Act, 
1960 was passed with a view to limiting the maximum size of a 
holding for a person or a family not more than five persons to 30 
standard acres. In the case of a family of more than five persons, 
the maximum holding is increased by the addition of five acres 
for every member of the family, in excess of five. According to the 
Act one acre of wet land assessed to land revenue at the rate of 
Rs. 10 and above is taken to be the standard acre. Different sizes 
have been specified for dry lands. The Government have con¬ 
stituted a Land Board consisting of one Judicia Officer qualified 
to be a High Court Judge, the Land Commissioner appointed under 
the Act, thfe Director of Animal Husbandry and two members 
nominated l^Hhe Government. The Land Board will attend to the 
disposal oP®^plications for retention of lands for dairy, 
live stock f^^s etc. The lands over and above the 
inavitniim presdfibed under the Act will be acquired on payment 
of compensation. The compensation pa'd depends upon the 
net annual income from the land which is the amount of fair rent 
less the land revenue. The amount of compensation for land 
acquired by the Gewernment under this Act is determined in accor¬ 
dance with the following scale; (1) where the net annual income from 
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the land does not exceed Rs. 5,000, twelve times such income, lii) 
where the net annual income from land exceeds Rs. 5,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 10,000 eleven times such income, (iii) where the 
net annual income from land exceeds Rs. 10,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 15,000 ten times such income, (iv) where the net annual 
income from the land exceeds Rs. 15,000 nine times such income. 

In the case of religious, educational and charitable trusts there 
is no ceiling limit on the land holding but the trusts cannot have 
more than 20 standard acres under personal cultivation. 

A list of exemption from the provisions of the Act was also 
drawn up. Lands belonging to pubhc trust, plantation lands, 
gramdan lands, lands held by sugar factories for the cultivation 
of sugarcane, orchards or topes or arecanut gardens in existence 
before July 1959 are some of the important items of landholdings 
exempted from the provisions of the ceiling legislation. 

It was estimated that about 80,000 acres might be acqtiired as 
surplus for the whole State. During the period 1st March 1967 
to 31st December 1970, 58,799 acres of lands were distributed 
and pattaa issued to 25,656 landless and deserving agriculturists, 
in the District. 

Other Agrarian Movements. 

Co-operative Farming -.—The system of co-operative far ming 
has been suggested by some writers on land tenures as a sure 
method of ensuring an adequate supply of capital for agriculture: 
There are four main types of co-operative farming societies. 

They arc : 

(1) Co-operative Better Farming Society. 

(2) Co-operative Joint Farming Society. 

(3) Co-operative Collective Farming Society. 

(4) Co-operative Tenants, Farming Society 

While Co-operative BetterFarming and Tenants Farming Societies 
promote separate cultivation by its members, the Co-operative 
Joini Farming and Collective Farming Societies promote cultiva¬ 
tion as a common-joint venture. 

The First and Second Planshavestressed the role of co-operative 
fanning in the reconstruction of the rural economy. 

Bhoodan and Gramdan Movement -.—^The land gift movements, 
as it was popularly known, the “ Bhoodan Movement ” was started 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave with a view to enabling 
the participation of the people of the village in the redistribution 
of land holdings among themselves. It is a voluntary movement 
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directed towards solution of the very vital problem of the rural 
areas, the problem of the landless, a problem which could not be 
tackled by the legislative reforms alone. This movement brings 
into clear focus an entirely new set of values, the use of high moral 
principles of philanthropy and fellow-feeling, leading to the 
elimination of the social evils, the inequality and exploitation 
prevalent in the rural areas. 

It was Vinoba Bhave’s mission to secure five acres for every 
landless peasant’s family and so he fixed 50 million acres as the 
target for the Bhoodan collection. As this target area was about 
one sixtieth of the total area cultivated in India, Vinoba appealed to 
the landowners to consider the landless as the sixth member of the 
family and to donate for him one-sixth of the land in the 
possession of every landowner. If everyone who owns lands 
donates one-sixth of his possession, the 50 million acres could be 
easily collected and suitable redistribution of the land would 
solve completely the problem of the landless. 

Some principles have also been evolved for the redistribution 
of the lands collected. Before distributing the lands in a village 
the Bhoodan workers ascertained the names of the landless workers 
in the village. Then the villagers are to be consulted abo«t the 
most deserving persons among the landless who should be awarded 
lands. In the selection of deserving persons for land gifts, 
preference is given to the untouchables. 

This movement which began with the collection of gifts of land 
for the landless is extended to the collection of other gifts 
so as to supplement land gifts to the peasants. Along with land, 
such other gifts as wealth, implements for cultivation and services 
of people are also collected. 

Gramdan (Village gift) is yet another phase of the Bhoodan 
Movement. This movement rests on an act of voluntary surrender 
of ownership rights by all persons in village for re organising the 
village on co-operative basis. It emphasises the social owner¬ 
ship as the means of production. According to the Gramdan 
Movement, private ownership of land is undesirable both socially 
and ethically. 

This Movement in initial stages is directed towards checking the 
exploitation of the village by a host of intermediaries and profes¬ 
sionals such as traders, money lenders, etc. It also 
ultimately aims at altering the outlook of the villagers which 
is basically individualists and wants to replace it by an approach 
characterised by social cohesion and comradeship. 

The State Government passed the Bhoodan Yagna Act of 
1959, in order to facilitate the donation of lands and the transfer 
and settlement of such lands of individual peasants. The Act 
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contained provisions for constituting a State Board of ten members 
for a term of four years in whom will vestall the rights of ownership 
and distribution of the lands donated. The Board is also empowered 
to apoint sub-committees called locaTcommittees each committee 
consisting of not more than five members, subject to the approval of 
the Government in order to attend to Bhoodan work in a district or 
part of the ^strict. The State Board is given the powers to grant 
land to landless poor persons. The Government exempted from 
stamp duty and registration fees all lands transferred under Bhoodan 
regulations. 

In the case of Gramdan lands, the right of ownership is vested 
with the Sarvodaya Panchayat which shaU arrange for the cultivation 
of the land and distribute it among the members and carry out 
other tasks such as reclamation of land, soil, conservation, irri¬ 
gation and other improvements. The State Board is also given 
the powers for the overall supervision of the functioning of the 
Local Boards, the Sarvodaya Panchayats and other committees 
constituted under the Act. Besides, the Government also issue 
periodical regulations about matters arising out of the working 
of the Act and the State Board works in consultation with the 
Government in carrying out its regular functions. 

The Bhoodan Movement has made very slow progress in the 
State. Perhaps, it may be due to the fact that in the better developed 
agricultural tracts of Madras, people are not ready to part with 
their land for Bhoodan. The extent of land collected for Bhoodan 
in the Ramanathapuram District upto 1963 is 20,63 T 7 acres 
and the area distributed among the landless agriculturists is 848.35 
acres. So far no village has been offered for Gramdan. 

AOWCXILTURAL LABOUR. 

The Agricultural Labour Enquiry * conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India during 1950-51 revealed that agricultural labour 
families formed about 53 per cent of the total number of rural 
families in the State, The Special Officer for Land 
Tenures had submitted in his report that the condition of farm 
servants and agricultural labourers required close consideration. 
Though they are the most numerous body of persons in agricul¬ 
ture, they are economically the weakest. The problems faced by 
the agricultural labour are intermittent employment, low wages, 
long hours of work and lack of housing and educational facilities! 
There is also lack of organisation among the agricultural labourers. 

In the District a form of agrestic serfdom prevailed for a long 
time. Under this system, the land owner secured a team of perma¬ 
nent farm servants by giving loans to them. Usually, the begi¬ 
nning of a term of pannaiyalship originated from the date on which 
an amount was borrowed from the land owner for a non-productive 
purpose like marriage. So long as the loan was not repaid, the 

• 8‘e the Report on Inteniive Survey of Agricultural Labour. Volume jv 

outh Indio 1S6S. 
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labourer continued to be under the permanent employment of the 
master and he could not go to work on any other farm. If the loan 
was not discharged during the life time of the pamaiyal, as was 
often the case, his son or other person who accepted the responsi¬ 
bility for the loan succeeded to the pannaiyalship. The pannaiyal 
got free house-site and some garden land for his own use. Often 
the wages fixed and the condition of labour offered depended on 
the good-will of the landlord. 

There is another type of farm servant known as padiyal. Un¬ 
like the pannaiyal, the padiyal though a permanent farm servant, 
is not attached to the farm. He cannot be transferred along with 
the farm to somebodvelse when the farm is sold. He is a free 
labourer who can move from one farm to another. He works for 
the whole agricultural season on the farm on his choice and seeks 
employment outside the farm during the off-season. During the 
cultivating season he is employed along with pannaiyals on farm 
work, but he is not entitled to the facilities of free house-site and 
garden land. 

In recent years though the various forms of serfdom of the 
agricultural workers have disappeared for the better, their econo¬ 
mic insecurity persists. Between 1 d 39 and 1945 wages have 
doubled themselves, but the standard of living of the agricultural 
workers has not substantially improved. 

The Survey of Agricultural Labour:—During 1950-61 the 
Government of India conducted an All India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry.For the purpose of the enquiry, the Madras State was 
divided into seven zones \ The Ramanathapuram District was 
included in zone II of the enquity along with the districts of Thanja- 
vm and Tirunelveli and the irrigated taluks of South Arcot, North 
Arcot, Tiruchirapalli and Madurai. 


(i) Size and Structure :—It was revealed by the enquiry tbnt 
98-6 per cent of the labour families surveyed in the State 
were casual workers’ families and only 1*4 per cent of the 
labour families were families of attached workers. 48'9 per cent 
of the total wage earners were men and 47'5 percent were women. 
The average size and earning strength of an agricultural labourfatnily 
in the Zone in which the District was included were as follows:— 


Zone, 

Average 

Average 

Average 


size of 

eamdng 

number 


famiit). 

etrength. 

of wage 
eamorae 

U 

4-0 

1.1 

80 




00 


Wommi. 


_1. iSf«,Volai&« IV of tho B»port Eelatlt^ to South India. 


OMdrm.. 


10 


01 
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(z7) Employment and Unemployment -.—Casual workers, 

families formed the bulk of the agricultural labour families in the 
State. On the average they had 176 days of employment for men, 
139 days of employment for women and 148 daysof employment for 
children. In the case of attached workers'families.men were employed 
for 305 days, women for 144 days and children for 261 days. The 
child workers formed a very small proportion of the total number 
of wage earners and they were employed only in a few villages. 

It was also found that during seasons of busy agricultural work 
such as preparatory tillage, weeding and harvesting, almost all avail¬ 
able agricultural labour was employed. The percentage employed 
ranged from about 60 to 90 percent. In other agricultural oper¬ 
ations such as sowing and threshing only about 20 percent of the 
labour population was employed. It is evident from these figures 
that in some seasons almost the total available labour is employed 
in gainful pursuits and in other seasons it is not so.It may be conclud¬ 
ed from these facts that in rural areas the agricultural labour is 
not suffering from unemployment as such for a continuous period 
but from partial employment in particular seasons. 

The problem of unemployment in rural areas is a question of 
definition. Out of the 116 days for which the labourer was found 
to Ije unemployed in zone II, if allowance was made for weekly holi¬ 
days and periods of illness, the days of unemployment will turnout 
to be meagre. Besides, some farm employment surveys have re¬ 
vealed that in the rural areas agricultural labourers were sometimes 
able to live without any ostensible means of livelihood. This per¬ 
centage was high among women and children. 

Employment in agriculture is to a large extent influenced by 
seasonal vagaries in which the available complement of manpower 
is employed to the full in particular seasons and in other seasons it 
does not find full employment. The percentage of men who are 
chronically unemployed is very low. 

{iii) Wages and Mode of Payment :—In the zone in which the 
District was included payment of wages in cash was the predominant 
mode of wage payment. The percentage distribution of man-dayi 
according to the modes of payment in Zone 11 was as follows : 

Cath Kind Catk and Kind. 

69 1 21-2 9-7 

In zone II, the general daily wage rate for adult male workers in 
agricultural work was Re. 0-97 while that for women was Re.0-55. 
In non-agricultural employment men were paid Re.0-90 and women 
Re.0‘40. The corresponding State averages were Re. 0-97 for male 
worker and Re. 0-59 for womenworkers in agricultural employment 
and Re. I TO for male workers and Rs. 0*53, for women 
workers in non-agricultural employment. 
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The average annual income of an agricultural labour family 
in Zone II was estimated at Rs.360. The corresponding State aver¬ 
age was Rs. 365. 

Consumption Expenditure ;—A brief account of the pattern of 
consumption expenditure of agricultural labour families in the 
Zone is given inthe section on Family Budgets in ChapterIX-Economic 
Trends. 

Indebtedness: —^The survey also revealed that agricultural labour¬ 
ers’ families were affected by varying degrees of indebtedness in the 


State : 




Category offamiliei. 

<1) 

Percentage of 
familiea. 

w 

Percentage of 
indebted famUia 
to the total in 
Coltitnn (2). 

(3) 

Debt pet 
indebted family. 

(4) 

CasuBi workoni* 
families:— 



xa. 

(i) With land 

47-8 

41rO 

118 

(ii) Without land 

MO 

86-2 

6S 

AU 

08-0 

48-S 

as 

Attached workara’^ 
families;— 




(i) With land 

0-4 

36 -4 

18 

(ii) Without land 

1-0 

67-7 

81 

All .. 

I'4 

61;4 

44 


From the facts provided by the survey, it has to be concluded 
that the agriculturists are steeped in debt as a result of continuouj 
years of deficits Jn the family budgets. 

The average annual income and expenditure of the agricultural 
labourers’ families in the State generally revealed surplus in the case 
of those families with land and deficits in the case of those families 
without land. The position was as follows :— 


Category of 
familiet. 

Average Anniial 
Income. 

Average Annual 
Azpenditure 
(excluding 
•ertmoniee). 

Swplue or 
deficit (—), 

(1) 

w 

{•) 

(4) 


mm. 

M. 

mm. 

1, Caaoal worksM* 

(amUiea i — 




(1) With land 

488 

481 

Ft 

(ii) Without land 

IM 

888 

—88 
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OaUgry offamilitt. 

A.vtraft 

Annxal 

Income. 

Average Annual 
Expenditure 
(Bxeluding 
ceremoniee). 

SurpluM or (.f) 
deficit {—) 

(1) 

(J) 

(S) 

(4) 

H. Att«ob»d vorktn’ 
familiM:— 




(i) With land 

613 

d81 

-1-42 

(it) Withoat land 

118 

SSI 

-14 4 


The deficits in the case of landless workers, no doubt warranted 
borrowing for consumption purposes. Those consumption loans 
were mainly received from their employers and in some cases from 
shop keepers and from fellow-workers. 


In the case of workers without land, deficit family budgets 
were a recurrent feature. They had to borrow necessarily for con¬ 
sumption purposes. But the workers with land also borrowed even 
though they had surplus budgets. This will necessarily lead 
one to question the statistics collected. The explanation that they 
were borrowing for consumption purpose might not be reliable. 
The only explanation that can be offered is that the workers with land 
have a strong tendency to borrow from friends and relatives and 
others in order to effect permanent improvements on lands. The 
advances received from friends and others arein fact long-term loans 
with no time limit to repay, whereas the loans are received from emp¬ 
loyers co-operative societies and money-lenders have to be repaid 
witto the stipulated period. 


Legislation For Minimum Waites :—The Minimum Wages Act 
passed by the Government of India in 1948 enumerated a number 
of employments for which minimum wages have to be fixed by 
1961. Employment in all activities connefcted with agriculture 
were brou^t under the purview of the Act for minimum wage 
txatlon. It prescribed a 3 year time-limit for fixing the minimum 
wages for all jobs specified in the Act. As many S^tates were not 
able to adhere to the time-limit, a bill was introduced in 1956 to 
amend the Act so as to remove the time-limit prescribed in it. 


The State Government have entrusted the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act to the Commissioner 
of Labour. A Minimum Wages Advisory Board was appointed 
under section 7 of the Act. It consisted of seven representatives 
each of employe s and employees and an equal number of inde¬ 
pendent members The Commissioner of Labour, one of the 
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independent members and the Personal Assistant to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Labour are appointed as the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the Advisory Board respectively. 


On the passing of the Minimum wages Act of 1948, the Madras 
Government instituted an inquiry about the wages prevailing 
in the low-wage pockets of the State. The inquiry was confined 
to 84 villages of the State chosen by stratified random sampling 
from among the villages found to have low wages according to the 
Quinquennial Wages Census of 1940. 


The Enquiry revealed the prevalence of specially low wages for 
ploughing, transplanting and weeding in the major portion of 
84 villages surveyed. Wages for ploughing were below Rs. 1*50 
in a number of villages and wages for transplanting and weeding 
were also below three-fourths of the wages for ploughing in a 
number of villages surveyed. 


The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee recommended 
the constitution of Wage Boards at State levels with branches at 
district headquarters for fixing agricultural wages for different 
occupations. The Special Officer for Reform of Land Tenures 
recommended that legislation should be undertaken for fixing 
minimum wages for agricultural workers as they were 
not able to look after their interest in their dealings with land- 
owners. The Land Revenue Reforms Committee of 1950 recom¬ 
mended that the minimum wages fixed should not break the 
agricultural economy, but should be “ fair wages ” which both the 
employer and the worker would accept. The Committee recom¬ 
mended different rates of wages for agricultural workers according 
to their status of employment such as casual labour, seasonal 
labour, annual labour and permanent farm labour. 


The minimum rates of wages for employment in agriculture 
in the State were fixed in 1959 under the Minimum Wages Act 
of 1958 by an order of the Government'. The Government 
fixed the minimum rates of wages specified in column 2 of the 
Schedule below as payable to eaeh class of employees specified 
in the corresponding entries in column (1) thereof, employed in 
agriculture in the State of Madras, except in the areas in which 
the Tanjore Pannaiyal Protection Act, 1952 and the Tiruchira- 
palli Kaiaeruvaram and Matluvaram Act, 1958 were in force. 


The order was notified to come into force on the 10th December 
1959 . 


1. a.o. 


ICs. No. 4686, Labour, dated 28th November 1969. 



Txh SoKictru 


Binploytnenk in AgriouItuTe. 

Olau of MmplofMt. Minimum Rate* Oj 

Wage* Per Dau. 

(1) (2) 

ns. F. 

1. Employees engaged In ploughing (without ] 26 

bullocks and ploughs). 

S. Employees engaged in sowing and transplanting. 


Adult* I— 

Grade I. 15 

Grade n .. . .. 1 0.) 

Non-adults . 0 87 

S. Other agrioultural employees. 

Adult* i— 

Grade I. 1 00 

Grade II. 0 87 

Noa-adolte .. .. .. .. 0 76 


(Notx.—C lasaifleation of employees into Grades 1 an () II is based on 
physical capacity and outturn of work.) 

AdminMrtMon i Of other Somrcee of Bteonue. 

The Constitution of India provides for the division of t»ixes 
between the Centre and the States. Taxes within Union jurisdiction 
are enumerated in List I ofthe Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, 
They are :— 

Taxes on income other than agricultural income. 

Corporation Tax. 

Customs Duties. 

Excise except on alcoholic liquors and narcotics. 

Estate and Succession Duties other than on agricultural land. 

Taxes on the capital value of assets (exclusive of agricultural land) of indivi¬ 
duals and companies. 

Rates of Stamp Duties on transactions in stock exchange and future marketa. 
Taxes on sale or purchase of newspapers end on advortisements therein. 

Taxes on railway freights and fares. 

Terminal Taxes on goods and passengers carried by railway, sea or air and 
Taxes not specifically enumerated in the State or Concurrent Lists- 

L The figotea in the aohedole are revtsd figures. 
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L!st n of the Serenth Schedule enumerates the taxes under the 
jurisdiction of the State. They arc :— 

Land Bevana* 

Taxes on the sale and purchase of goods except newspapers. 

Taxes on agricultural income. 

Taxes on lands and buildings. 

Succession and Bstate Duties in respoct of agricultural land. 

Excise on alcoholic liquors and narootics. 

Taxes on the entry of J goods into a local area. 

Taxes on mineral, rights subject to any limitations imposed by Parliament. 

Taxes on the consumption or sale of electricity. 

Taxes on vehicles, animals and boats. 

Stamp Duties except those specified in the TTnion List. 

Taxes on goods and passengers carried by road of inland water ways. 

Taxes on luxuries including entertainments, betting and gambling. 

Tolls. 

Taxes on professions, trade and callings and employment. 

Capitation Taxes and 

Taxes on advertisements other than advertisements in newspapers. 

rhe Constitution also contains provisions for the distribution of 
certain revenue between the Union and the States. In the first 
place, there are duties which are levied by the Union but are collected 
ana appropriated by the States, e.g., Stamp Duties, duties on excise 
on medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol. In 
the second ground, there are the taxes which are to be levied and 
collected by the Union but which are assigned to the States within 
which they are leviable e.g.. Succession and Estate Duties in respect 
of property other than'agricultural land. Terminal Taxes on goods 
and passengers carried by railway, sea or air, taxes on railway fares 
and freights, taxes other than Stamp Duties on transaction in stock 
exchanges and future markets ; taxes on the sale and purchase 
of newspapers and advertisements therein. In the third group 
the important tax is the Income tax (other than Agricultural Income 
tax) which are levied and collected by the Union but are distributed 
between the Union and the States in a prescribed manner. 
The receipts from these taxes are distributed among the States on 
the basis of population and the collection of the tax from the region. 

The tax collected in the District are those levied by the State 
and the Central Governments. Apart from the land revenue the 
important taxes collected in the Districtare dealt within the following 
pages. 

Agricultural Income tax:—In 1958, the Madras Plantations 
Agricultural Income tax Act, 1955, was extended to non-planta¬ 
tion crops also with effect from the assessment year 1958-59 by the 
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Amendment Act, of 1958. The rates of Agricultural Income-tax 
have also been revised as follows :— 

1 On the first Rs. 3,600 of total agricultural income.—^Nil. 

2 On the next Rs. 1,400 of total agricultural income.—6 P. in the rupee. 

3 On the next Rs. 6,000 of total agricultural income.—16 P. in the rupee 

4 On the next Rs. 6,000 of total agricultural income..—20 P. in the rupee. 

.5 On tho next Rs. 6,000 of total ugriculturul income.—25 P. in the rupee. 

6 On tho nex t Rs. 5,000 of total agricultural income.—30 P. in tho rupee. 

7 On the balance of total agricultural income.—46 P. in the rupee. 

Provided that in the case of every company, Agricultural 
Income tax shall be charged at the maximum rate on the whole of 
the total agricultural income. 

No Agricultural Income-taxis payable on an agricultural income 
not exceeding Rs. 3,600 and on lands not exceeding 12-50 standard 
acres in extent. 

The agriculturists are also given the option to pay the Agricultu¬ 
ral Income-tax according to the area of their land. They are as 
follows : 

Pt.ANTAT10N. 

[Section 34 of the (Amendment) Act, 1968.J 





Rate for 
Shmdard 
Aert. 




B9. r. 

1 On the first 12J standard acres 

• • 


Nil. 

2 On the next standard acres 



4 60 

3 On the next 10 standard acres 



7 fO 

4 On the next 10 standard acres 

•• 


10 00 

6 On the next 10 standard acres 



18 00 

6 On the next 10 standard acres 



17 60 

7 On tho next 10 standard acres 



20 00 

8 On the balance of standard acres 


• • t • 

26 00 


Provided that in the case of eveiy company, the lump sum so 
•payable shall be charged at the maximum rate on the whole of the 
total extent of the land held by those persons. 

99-6—42 
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The amount of the Agricultural Income-Tax collected from 
1958-59 to 1963-64 in the RamanathapuramDistrict is given below:— 


I'eof. 




Amount. 

Collected. 





R3. P. 
PS? 

1968-69 .. 


. . 

. . 

1,2339 29 

1069-60 .. 


* . 


1,66,8.32 58 

1960-61 .. 


* « 

. • 

1,86,495 37 

1961-63 .. 


. . 

4 

99,143 65 

1962-6S .. 



- 

69,629 85 

1963-64 . . 




2,28,997 43 


Land Revenue —T\\& land revenue including cesses constitute the 
biggest item of state revenue for this District, nextto the Commercial 
Taxes. This income which stood at rupees 28 lakhs in 1925-26 has 
been steadily growing on account of the increase in cesses and the 
abolition of estates and conversion to ryotwari tenure. The figures 
for 1959-60 to 1963-64 are given below;— 


7«a* 

Fasli. 

collected,, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1 69-60 

1369 

63,10,298 

1960-61 

1370 

74,60,952 

1961-62 

1371 

54,00,238 

1902-63 

1372 

80,69,720 

1903-64 

1373 

92,30,129 


Excise Revenue:—Tha State excise consists of the revenue 
collected by the Government in connection with the control of the 
manufacture, sale, consumption and other operations connected 
with alcholic liquors and hemp drugs and of the sale and consump¬ 
tion of raw opium and manufactured drugs. It does not include 
the Customs duties levied by the Central Government on imported 
liquors. In 1945-46, the then Madras Government derived an 
income of Rs. 30,53,471-12-4 from excises, which was 1*9 per cent 
of the total revenue of the province. When prohibition was 
first introduced in October 1937, this revenue turned to be an ever 
shrinking source of income. 

But the Central Government are levying excise duty on tobacco 
and its products, matches, vegetable oils, soaps, art silk and cotton 
cloth on power looms cotton yarn, copper coffee, films caustic soda 
and non-edible oils. 

Sales-Tax:—l\it Madras General Sales Tax Act was passed in 1939. 
The Madras General Sales Tax Act ofl939 authorises the levy of a 
general tax on the sale of goods other than the electrical energy, 
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motor spirit manufactured tobacco and any goods on which duty is 
or may be levied under Madras Abkari Act 188 of the Opium Act of 
1878. The tax is calculated on the turn over of business. According 
to the Act of 1939, the tax is not levied on business with a turn over 
of less than Rs. 10,000 and of Rs. 5 per month is levied on 
business with a turn over not exceeding Rs. 20,000 and when the 
turn over exceeds rs. 20,000, it is levied at the rate of one 
half of one percent of such turn over hides and skins merchant 
paid a single point Sales-tax. Bullion and specie were exempted 
from the payment of Sales-tax. 

The Madras General Sales Tax Act was the first legislation In 
India levying a tax on sales. The Act came into force on 1st October 
1939. There were no precedents or previous experience to help the 
Commercial Tax Department whose duty was to carry out the 
provision of the Act. The assessment levy of a tax on turn over 
involved an entirely a new form of revenue collection for which a 
staff had to be improvised from services which had hitherto dealt with 
revenues of an entirely different kind. 

The administration of the Act did not present any 
serious difficulties. Though at first dealers were averse 
to the provision of the Act there has been no serious opposition 
from them. They were mostly possing on the tax to the consumer. 
The working of the Act has shown that there are many possible 
methods of evasion. The suppression of each transaction is one 
of the method of evasion, and it is difficult to detect it. 

The number of assessees to the tax and the tax demand grow 
steadily. On 31st March, 1959 the number of persons assessed to 
the tax in the District was 4,343 and the tax demand was 
Rs. 55,16,710-83. This steady growth was only interrupted during 
the period 1952-53. In 1952 there was a fall in the collection of tax 
due to stoppage of business by a number of dealers in handloom 
cloth and yarn due to short supply of yarn and slump in handloom 
cloth business. During 1953-and 54, 55 there was fall in the number 
of assessees and the total tax collected due to general depression in 
trade and the poor purchasing power of the public. Particularly 
in the year 1955, the fall in the tax collected was due to the fall in 
prices of commercial crops and the exemption granted to the dealeri 
of the handloom cloth from the payment of the Sales-tax. 

When the tax was first levied the rate of assessment was |of one 
per cent. In the year 1949, the assesses paid 3 pies per rupee. There 
was also a slab rate system. Dealers whose annual turn over was 
between Rs. 10,000 to 15,000 paid Rs. 96 per annum. And the 
dealers with an annual turn over of Rs. 15,000 to 20,000 paid Rs. 144 
per annum. In 1950, hotels with a turn over of Rs. 25,000 
and more pa'd 4J pies on food and drinks sold. With effect from 
23rd August 1954 hosiery goods made of yarn other than cotton and 
medium cotton mill cloth were liable to additional tax of 1 anna and 

99-6—42a 
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3 pies in the rupee. Exemptions were also granted to perishable 
items, precious stones, other than diamonds and rubies and hand- 
loom cloth. In 1958 the tax was raised from 2 per cent. 

In June 1957 the Government appointed Dr. S. Loganathan to 
enquire into and report the working of the Madras General Sales 
Tax Act and to suggest changes as regards structure of tax and 
administration with a view to simplify them. The Government 
have introduced a comprehensive bill to give effect to their decisions 
on his recommendations and to amend and consolidate the existing 
Act. The bill seeks to levy a single point tax at appropriate rates 
on more than 70 items, to abolish the system of licensing, to retain 
the scheme of registration of dealers, to reduce the hardship of petty 
dealers by providing for compounding of the tax on slabs up to 
Rs. 25,000 and to 3 separate wings, viz.. Assessment, Appellate and 
Intelligence. 


The following table gives the details about the total number of 
assessees, the tax demanded, the tax collected and arrears from 
1953 to 1964: 


Year as on. 

Total 

number 

of 

Demand. 

Collection. 

Balance. 

(1) 

dealers. 

assessed. 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(o) 

31—3—1953 .. 

4789 

at. 

51,56,105'77 

RS. 

4.5,37,986.:i4 

SR. 

6,18,120-42 

31—3—1964 .. 

451.5 

48,33,171.53 

39,98.79M1 

8.26,380-42 

31—3—1955 .. 

3783 

45,08,954-40 

37,21,688-28 

7.87,266-11 

31—3—1956 . . 

3995 

44,38,401-51 

38,26,245-83 

6,12,155-68 

31—3—1957 .. 

4424 

20.69,896.20 

18,27,567-25 

7,42,301-94 

31—3—1958 . . 

4393 

57,52,227-34 

49,65,000-35 

7,97,406-93 

31—3—1959 .. 

4343 

55,16,710-83 

49,36.788-36 

5,79,922-47 

1—3—1960 . . 

4355 

57,22,822-53 

51,75,590-57 

.5,47,231-96 

7_3_,1961 , . 

4729 

64,19,687-16 

60,05,412-27 

4,14,274-89 

31—3—1963 . . 

5013 

68,44,920-35 

64,14,819-04 

4,20,101-31 

31—3—1963 .. 

5560 

77,74,703-86 

73,63,058-66 

4,21,6-15-20 

31—3—1964 .. 

6062 

79,94,167-44 

73.73,323-81 

6,20,844-63 


Madras General Sales Tax, 1959':—^This act has been enacted to 
consolidate and amend the laws relating to the levy of General Sales- 
tax. According to this Act, the tax is not levied on business with a 
turn over of less than Rs, 10,000. 

1. Fort St. George Gazette, March 18, 1969, The Madras General Sales Tax 
Act, Page. 123. 
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The turn over limit and the 
below:— 

Tumoi’er limit. 

( 1 ) 

Rs. 10,000 to 15,000. 

Rs. 15,000 to 20,000. 

Rs. 20,000 to 25,000. 

Rs. 25,000 to 30,000. 

Rb. 30,000 to .3.5,000. 

Rs. 35,o00 to 40,00(i. 

Rb. -10,000 to 4.5,000. 

Rs. 45,000 to 50,000. 


rate of tax levied are given 

Tax amount. 

( 2 ) 

Rs. 120 per annum. 

Rs. 1 SO por annum. 

Rs. 240 per annum. 

R». 300 per annum. 

Rs. 360 per annum. 

Rs. 40 per annum. 

Rs 480 per annum. 

Rs 640 per annum. 


The rate of tax on compounded slab system roughtly works 
out to one per cent. This scheme can be availed of by any dealer 
in lieu of his liability to pay tax under multi-point. 


The following table shows the number of dealers in the Rama- 
thapuram District assessed under the Madras General Salcs-tax 


Act, 1959, for the year ended 3lst March 1967 

1 


Number of dealers. 


Paifinrf tax at {A* 9ompoundtd rattB. 

With total turnover 
between Be. 10,000 
and Bt. 15,000. 

With total turnover 
between Be. 15,000 
and Rs. 20,000. 

. — > 

Wxth total turnover 

between Bs 20,000 
and Bs. 25,000. 

1UG5-00. 19G6-67. 

(1) (2) 

1,390 1,480 

1965-66. 1966-67. 

(3) (4) 

463 480 

Number of dealers—cent. 

1965-66. 1966-67. 

(5) (6) 

234 300 

r 

Paying tax at the 
compounded rates — cont. 

1 

Paying tax on provisional basis. 

With total turnover 
between Bs. 25,0j0 
and Bs. 60,000. 

With total turnover 
below 1(9. C lakhs. 

.\ 

With total turnover 
a'tove Ra. 5 lakha. 

1965-66, 1966-07. 

(71 (8) 

474 894 

1965-66. 1966-67. 

(9) (10) 

3,163 2,349 

Number of dealers — cont. 

.. 

• -'-> 

1965-66. 1966-67. 
(11) (12) 

77 114 

Paying tax on actual monthly iUTtxovtt, 

_ K _ 

’ 

trilA total turnover 
over below 

Be. 5 lakhs. 

' - 

total turnover 
above Re^ b lakhe. 

Total. 

196.5-66. 1966-67. 

(IS) (14) 

931 1,070 

1965-66. 1968-67. ’ 

(IS) (16) 

176 238 

1966-66. 1966-67. 
(17/ (IS) 

6,903 6,914 

The Revenue from the Madras Sales Tax Act for the whole 
State in recent years is Rs.12-24 crorcs during 1959-60 and Rs. 35*96 
crorcs during 1966-67. 


X Adrainiitration Report of the Commercial Taxes Department, 1966-6T. 
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Revenue collected by the Centre and Shared with 
THE State Government. 

Income-tax :—^The most important item of revenue in this group 
is the Income-tax. This is levied and collected by the Centre and 
60 per cent of it is distributed among the Slates according to a 
ratio fixed. 

The general rule for the distribution of the divisible pool of the 
Income-tax among the various States is 90 per cent on the basis 
of population and 90 per cent on the basis of collection of the tax. 

The industries and trade which contribute a major portion of the 
revenue to Virudhunagar Circle are as follows ;— 

(i) Manufacture and sale of matches, crackers, wire nails and 
wood-screws, 

(ii) Litho Presses, 

(iii) Manufacture and sale of gingili, ground-nut, cocoanut 
oils and dhalls, 

(iv) Trades in pulses, grams, coffee, chicory, arecanuts, etc., 

(v) Transport concerns. 

The amount of Income-tax collected in the State from two 
circles of the Ramanathapuram District is given in the table below: 


Year. 

Karaikkudi Circle, 

Virudhunagar 

Cirelt, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


BS. 

BS. 

1969—60 

14.14,646 

43 ,,54,313 

1960—61 

18,03,861 

68,83,785 

1961—62 

9,97,628 

77,46,189 

1962—63 

16,30,104 

89,64,217 

1963—64 

19,27,122 

1,06,98,914 

1964—65 

19,92,268 

71,31,506 

1965—66 

13,64,764 

59,37,709 


Tobacco Excise:—The Madras Tobacco (Taxation or Sales and 
Licensings) Act 1939 was repealed by the Union Government 
Tobacco Excise Duty, 1943. This Act has provided for compensation 
to the State Government for the loss of revenue on this head. 

In designing the excise system it has been the chief aim of the 
Union Government as far as possible to avoid difficulties to 
the tobacco trade and in particular to incur no risk of discouraging 
the cultivation of Tobacco. On the contrary the Government desire 
to improve the quality of country tobacco and generally to promote 
the welfare of the industry and substantial sum is annually granted 
from the proceeds of the excise for the purpose of financing the 
State Government’s loss incurred under this head. The mainfeatures 
of the Tobacco Excise System of this District are (1) registration of 
all growers and the licensing of curers, wholesale dealers, brokers, 
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commission agents, warehouse keepers and manufacturers; 
(2) prohibition of transactions in tobacco except by registered 
growers and licensed persons, (3) prohibition of movement of 
unmanufactured tobacco except under authorised documents and 
(4) penal action in respect of breaches of the Act and the Central 
Excise Rules. 

The Tobacco Excise Administration of the Ramanathapuram 
District is controlled by two Divisional Officers (Assistant Collectors) 
stationed at Madurai and Sivakasi. Madurai Division comprises of 
Ramanathapuram, Tiruppattur, Kamudi, Sivaganga and Parama- 
gudi taluks. The Sivakasi Division comprises of Sattur, Srivilliputtur 
and Virudhunagar taluks. The extent of tobacco cultivation in the 
jurisdictional charge of Sivakasi Division is very negligible. Tn the 
Madurai Division, Kamudi, Tiruvadanai and Paramagudi are 
important places for tobacco cultivation. The annual yield from 
tobacco tax is given in the following table : 

Qroas Revenue Oroas Revenue 



Divisioji, 

Year. 

for the entire for the Rarnanatha- 
State. puram Distrie$. 


(1) 

<2) 

(3) 

(4) 




BS. 

RS. 

Madurai 

. 

J960-61 

3,70,69,000-00 

7,70,739-46 



1961-62 

3,82,91,000-00 

8,39,676-83 



1962-63 

4,14,44,000-00 

8,88,260-68 

Sivakasi 

. 

1960-61 

.... 

2,59,913-00 



1961-62 

.... 

2,64,863-06 



1962-63 

.... 

2,65,238-60 


Total ., 


11,67,94,000-00 

32,88,672-28 


The total gross revenue shown above is realised both on the 
country tobacco grown as well as the biri tobacco imported by the 
tobacco licensees from other States of Gujarat, Hyderabad and 
Mysore. The revenue yield pertaining to the Ramanathapuram 
District works out to 2-8 per cent (Average of the Total State Revenue. 
The chief variety of country tobacco grown in the Ramanathapuram 
District is Kalameni variety and it depends on irrigation facilities 
from the wells. This crop is not of a commercial variety as many of 
the growers raise this crop for their personal consumption. 

Frb*. 

Registration Under the Indian Registration Act 1908, all 

documents pertaining to immovable properties should be registered 
according to the nature of the document. The chief items of receipts 
collected by the Registration Department are in respect of regist¬ 
ration of documents, making or granting of copies, searching the 
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registers and authentication of powers of attorney. There are 
a few classes of documents that have been exempted from the payment 
of fees in whole or in part c.g. (o) mortgage deeds executed by 
Government servants in respect of advances for 
house building, (b) documents relating to co-operative societies 
and land mortgage banks and (c) encumbrance certificates issued 
in connection with loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 


Receipts of Registration Department for the State and the 
District: 


Ytar. 



Btceipta for the 
whole State. 

Beceipte for the 
Dietrict.* 

W 



(2) 

(3) 




B8. 

BS. 

19C8-fi9 

• a a 

. 

86,20,832 

4,60,761 

1959-60 

.. 

a 

1,04,38,637 

6,71,029 

1960-61 


m 9:9 

1,02,34,762 

6,04,736 

1961-62 

• 4 a 

a 

1,09,38,866 

6,40,372 

1962-63 

« • • 

• • a 

1,20,20,003 

6,70,831 

1963-64 

« • • 

« a a 

1,47,36,214 

7,20,606 


Stamp (Judicials ):—^The income from court-fees is a steadily 
expanding source of revenue; except for few years from 1938-39 to 
1944-45 when there was a sharp fall in the revenues due to fall in 
litigation, as a result of the introduction of debt relief measures the 
amount received from court fees was increasing. 

The receipts from Court fees for the State as a whole and for 


the district are given below : 

Court fee receipts 

Court fee receipts 

Year. 

for the Stata 

for the District. 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 



Ra. 

1 969 60 . 

1,20,92,440-00 

6,11,684-00 

1960-61 . 

1,28,78,386 00 

6,01,464-66 

1961-62 . 

1,38,67,431-00 

6,92.666‘40 

1962-63 . 

1,89,83,437-62 

6,97,283-71 

1963-64 . 

1.48,19,610-00 

6,65,483-36 


♦ These figures represent the total receipts of the Sub-Registry 
Office of the Pudukkottai Registration District attached to the 
Ramanathapuram Revenue District and the Sub-Registry Offices 
of the Ramanathapuram Registration District attached to the 
Ramanathapuram Revenue District, 
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Revenues From CoMMERcrAL enterprises. 

Revenue from Forests —The income from forests is derived from 
two sources, (i) Reserve Forests, Reserve Lands and Forests under 
the control of the Forest Department, (ii) horest Revenue is derived 
by sale of forest produce such as fuel, timber bamboos miner 
forest produce, usufructs in plantations, by kist for land leases for 
cultivation of plantation products, through the compounding fees 
in forest offences, sale of minerals through mining leases, sale 
proceeds of seizures in offences and by the sale of grazing permits 
for pasture in the areas under the control of the Forest Department. 

The following table gives the amount of revenue from forests 
in the District during the year 1957-58 to 1965 - 66 . 

Ttant Btvenue Amvuni. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

BS. 

1967-58 .. « 1,97,426 

19dS-69 ^ m, wm 1,61,712 

1969-60 - 2,41,763 

1960- 61 2,47,292 

1961- 62 ^ - 3,74,489 

1962- 63 3,89,946 

1963- 64 «. .. .. 4,17,194 

1964- 66 . .. .. 2,72,000 

1965- 66 4,20,281 

The revenue from irrigation works is on the increase. In 
1947-48, it was only Rs. 2,33,498. The area irrigated under 
the first crop was 35,693 acres and that of the second crop was 
20,324 acres in the Ramanathapuram District, As a result of the 
execution of the Vaigai Reservoir Project an additional area of 
5,623 acres under first crop and 885 acres under second crop 
have been brought under irrigation. The net additional revenue 
derived there from works out to Rs. 34,100. Consequent on the 
taking over of estates in the Ramanathapuram District under the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion in to Ryotwari) Act, 
1948 (Madras Act XXVI of 1948) the total area irrigated under 
minor works has also risen to 4,23,333 acres under the first crop 
and 42*819 acres under the second crop. The net revenue 
derived under this item is Rs. 9,21,658. 

Electricity Scheme: —The Mettur Hydro-Electric Scheme in the 
District has been undertaken by the Government. 

The Kanyakumari, the Tirunelveli, the Ramanathapuram and 
the Madurai District areas were functioning as one Unit upto 
1 April 1961. The receipts from the electricity schemes in the 
State in 1962-63 were Rs. 2,019-17 lakhs. The Tirunelveli 
Electricity System (the Tirunelveli and the Kanyakumari districts) 
was formed in April 1961 and the Ramanathapuram Electricity 
System (the Ramanathapuram District only) in April 1966. 
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Agro-Industries:—Rtcti^Xs from industries are at present derived 
mainly from the sources: (1) Cinchona Plantations in the Nilgiris, 
(2) Fisheries Department and (3) State run enterprises such as 
small scale industries and units for hiring equipmentfor agricultures, 
cane crushing equipment, tractors, etc. 

Other Taxes. 

Stamps {Non-Judicial):—ThQ revenue from this item is derived 
by the sale of non-judicial stamp papers and stamps to meet the 
prescribed payment of duty on instruments such as leases, mortgages 
bills of exchange and bundles. Some specified instruments, e.g., those 
relating to transfer of debentures and land mortgage banks are 
exempted from the operation of this Act. It is an expanding source 
of income. As the prices of real estates are rising during the period 
of inflation the stamp duties which are levied as a percentage of the 
value of the property bought and sold, are also rising. The receipts 
from stamp duties for the whole State and ‘the District are given 
below : 


Tear. 

Receiplt for the 
whole-state. 

Receipte for 
Dietriet. 

the 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



BS. 

P. 

BS. 

P. 

196a-60 .. 

2.73,61.544 

00 

26,06,862 

11 

1960-61 .. 

3,70,49,303 

00 

28,12,064 

27 

1901-62 .. 

4,69,16,364 

00 

30,99,622 

66 

1962-63 .. 

6,38,93,670 

00 

32,73,004 

81 

1903-64 .. 

4,85,70,189 

00 

31,74,094 

85 


Motor Vehicles Tax :—^The Madras VehiclesTaxation Act of 1931 
substituted a provincial tax on motor vehicles for all tolls, levied 
by the Government and by local bodies, and the tax on motor 
vehicles levied by local bodies before the commencement of this Act. 
The Madras Traffic Control Act was enacted in 1938 and fees were 
levied in addition to the permit fee under the Indian Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1914. It also abolished the powers granted to Madras Local 
Boards and District Municipalities to levy fees on Motor Vehicles. 
From the proceeds of the tax collected, the district and municipal 
councils are paid a sum equivalent to the average annual income 
derived by such board or council during three years ending 31st 
day of March immediately preceeding the commencement of this 
Madras Traffic Control Act, 1938 from fees on licences granted to 
Motor Vehicles under Section 166 of the Madras Local Boards Act 
of Section 174-A of the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
as the case may be, 
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Income from the Motor Vehicles Tax. 


Rereipta for the Grant to Local 
Year. whole State. Bodies in the 

District. 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



RS. 

P. 

HS. 

P. 

1958-59 .. 

4,99,68,077 

00 

20,83,460 

62 

1959-60 .. 

6,49,60,876 

00 

22,78,073 

03 

1960-61 .. 

6,05,21,604 

Ml 

26,66,382 

92 

1961-62 .. 

6.79,76,876 

00 

32,84,283 

33 

1962-03 .. 

10,22.37,686 

00 

.51,90.168 

96 


Madras sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act 1939 :—^The 
Madras Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act of 1939 imposed a 
duty on petrol. The tax was amended from time to time and from 
April 1947 a duty of 4 annas per gallon of petrol sold by retail 
dealer was imposed. The tax is generally known as Selected 
Commodity Tax. 

With effect from 1st April 1948 the administration of the Act 
was transferred to the Commercial Taxes Department and the 
Commercial Tax Officers were made responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Act in each district. 

The Act is for the levy of tax on the sale by volume of 
motor spirit. Prior to 1st April 1968, the tax was levied on all 
retail sales of motor spirit in the State. From 1st April 1958 
the tax is levied on first sale of motor spirit effected by every 
importer and every wholesale dealer. 

The rates of tax on motor spirit fixed in respect of the 
three categories of motor spirit are given below ;— 

Rate upto From let Dee. 1B6S 

30/A 1965. onwards. 

i Petrol .. .. .. .. 9 paine per litro 10 paiiO per litre 

ii Diesel .. .. . . 8 pej- litre 10 paise pM litre 

iii Motor Spirit other than petrol 2 paiso por litre 2 paiae per litr* 

and diesel oil. 


Receipt from Electricity Duty :—^The Madras Electricity Duty 
Act of 1939 imposed a duty of 6 pies, on every unit of electricity sold 
by licences provided their total sales are not less than 2,00,000 units 
per annum. 


The annual receipts of the tax for the State are given below :— 

Receipts for the whole 
Year. State. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Bs. r. 


1961-60 

1961-02 

1982-63 


18,12,664 00 
20,04,991 00 

23,18,747 00 


With the Government’s progressive acquisition of electric supply 
companies this item of revenue is steadly diminishing. 
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Entertainment tax :—^The Madras Entertainment Tax Act, 1939 
provided for the levy of a tax on amusements and other entertain¬ 
ments. As this Act repealed the Local Authorities Entertainment 
Act of 1926 and provided for the payment of compensation to 
local authorities for the loss of this source of revenue the receipts 
from this source were steadily increasing with the growth of business 
activity and rising levels of income among the people. 

The system of payment of a fixed compensation to local 
bodies was abolished with effect from 1st April 1945. From 
that date 90 per cent of the amount of tax collected in respect 
of entertainments conducted within ihe jurisdication of a local 
body is being paid to it. 

In 1947 concsesional rates of tax were prescribed for cinemato¬ 
graphic exhibitions, dramas, music performances etc. In 1949 a 
new provision was introduced for the levy of an additional tax 
(otherwise known as show tax) for each cinema show. This show 
tax is retained by the Government in full and no portion of it is 
paid to the local bodies. 

With effect from 1st April 1958, the levy of tax under the 
Act has been restricted to cinema shows and horse races only, 
leaving all other entertainments outside the scope of the Act, 
The rates of tax with effect from 1st April 1968 are given 
below:— 

Where each payment for admission to any entertainments 
(inclusive of the amount of tax) 

Rate of Tax, 

(i) is not more than thirty paiso .. One fourth of such payment. 

(ii) is more than thirty paise but is not One-third of such payment, 

more than one rupee and fifty 

paise. 

(iii) is more than one rupee and fifty Two fifth of such payment. 

paise. 

Provided that in the case of cinematograph exhibitions the tax 
shall be calculated at the rates specified above on each payment 
for admission, after excluding from such payment the amount of 
the tax. 

Statement showing the annual collection of entertainment 
in the District. 


Amount of tax 


Year. 


collected in 

the 



District 


(1) 


(2) 




Rs. 

P. 

1962-53 .. 


2,85,886 

38 

1963-54 .. 


2,42,606 

75 

1954-65 .. 


3,47,437 

33 

1955-56 .. 


3,99,955 

65 

1956-67 .. 


6,37,098 

62 

1957-58 .. 

. , 

6,96,988 

19 







1968-99 .. 


7,38,600 

31 

1969-00 .. 


7,09,604 

34 

1960-61 _ 


8.64,403 

82 

1961-62 « 

•• 

9.25,824 

28 

1962-63 .. 

■ « 

9,21,591 

38 

1963-64 .. 

. « 

8,35,540 

65 


Madras Local Authorities Finance Act, 1961:—With a view to 
augmenting the resources of local bodies the Government introduced 
the Madras Local Authorities Finance Act, 1961 (Act No. 52 of 
1961). Under this Act the local authorities (viz. Corporation of 
Madras, a Municipal Council, a Township Committee or a 
Panchayat Union Council) are empowered to levy in the form of a 
surcharge, 

(а) a tax on each payment for admission to an entertainment 
at such a rate not exceeding the entertainments tax for that 
payment as the local authority may determine. 

(б) a tax on each show of cinematograph exhibition at such 
rate not exceeding three times the rate of Show Tax levied under 
section 4-A of the Entertainment Tax Act as the local authority 
may determine. 

The officers empowered to collect Entertainment taxand Show tax 
under the Madras Entertainment Tax Act are also empowered to 
collect surcharge on the Entertainment Tax and Show Tax under 
the Madras Local Authorities Finance Act. The rates of 
surcharge on Entertainment Tax and Show Tax and the date from 
which they are to be levied are decided by the local authority 
in a resolution and the resolution is published in the Fort. 
St, George Gazette and Local District Gazette. That resolution 
is given effect to by the Commercial Taxes Department. 

There is an important group of taxes under Article 269 of the 
Constitution where Union Government levies and collects the taxes 
and the net proceeds of which are distributed among the States. 
They are : 

1. Duties in respect of succession to property other than 
agricultural land. 

2. State duty in respect of property other than agricultural 
land. 

3. Terminal taxes on goods or passengers carried by railway, 
sea, or air. 

4. Taxes on railway fare and freights. 

5. Taxes other than stamp duties on transactions in stock 
exchange and future markets. 

6. Taxes on the sale or purchase of newspapers and on 
advertisements published therein. 



CHAPTER Xn 

LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 

The kings are traditionally held to be. the., fountain heads of 
justice. They are esteemed for their impartiality and for their not 
swerving from the path of justice. The Tirukkurcu which enunciated 
the Code of Conduct of the Tamils says : ‘‘ not lance gives kings 
the victory but sceptre swayed with equity The king was the 
highest court of appeal in the rea m. He presided over the court 
of justice which was in those days known as Dharmasana.^ Besides 
the king, the Dharmasana consisted of several learned men who 
assisted the king in carrying out his duties as the judicial authority. 
These learned men were known by the name Dharmasanabhattas, 
The judicial authority of the king involved many obligations towards 
his people in carrying out justice. It is clearly brought out in some 
of the Kurals. One of these says that the king would perish if he 
did not hear the grievances of his people, while another says that the 
king should scrutinise the details of a crime and decide the case 
with impartiality and with the advice of the learned men. During 
the Pandya and Chola periods the king continued to be at the apex 
of the judicial administration. But all cases did not go to the King’s 
court. Most of the cases were tried at the village level itself. Cases 
involving minor disputes were tried by the village assemblies which 
were known by different names like Sahha, Ur or Nagaram at 
different places. Each assembly had a separate committee to 
investigate into the cases arising within the limits of its jurisdiction. 
This committee was known as Nyayathar or the Committee 
of Justice. The Committee of Justice met in a permanent place 
usually in the temples of the locality. The inscriptions of this 
period throw some light on the nature of cases that came before the 
Committee for trial. They record the trial of both criminal and 
civil cases. Murder, homicide, adultery, forgery and thefts were 
the important crimes that came before this committee. Most of the 
accused in criminal cases were charged of with murder. The usual 
punishment for wanton murder was the death sentence for the 
culprit, though there is no source of information to know the exact 
method of executing the death sentence. But the death sentence was 
mot awarded in every case. Lesser punishment for murder was 
also known. The culprits were given the benefit of doubt in cases of 
uncertain proof. But they were asked to make a provision for certain 
number of perpetual lamps in the local temple. Sometimes the 
Committee also ordered for the confiscation of the property of the 
accused and handed over to the treasury of the local temple. The 
civil cases involved generally petty disputes over properties, etc. Such 

*. mi Gi>ii£mrS) iDeiremfif 

Gar7L.fTff QduSleit —(Kura.1 No; 649 D). 

*. The Dharmasana was uiually mame of the halllwher* too King'* Court D' 

and decided oases. 
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cases were also heard by the Nyayathar and the punishment for such 
civil offences was, in most of the cases, to provide for a number of 
lamps in the local temple. The provision for such lamps normally 
included a donation of a certain number of sheep or cows for the 
supply of ghee for lamps. The number of lamps differed from person 
to person depending on the nature and gravity of crimes committed. 
In case of disputes among the servants of the temples or of the State, 
the king deputed a special officer to preside over the Nyayathar of the 
particular locality in hearing the case. The king’s representative 
was assisted by the local authorities like the Nyayathar and the 
members of the local village assemblies. 


This system of administration of justice was in practice till the 
end of the Vijayanagar rule, i.e., the 16th Century A.D. But during 
the period of the Vijayanagar rule, this system quickly declined and 
the authority shifted from the village level to the Central Government. 
The local chiefs of the Vijayanagar kings like the Nayaks and the 
Poligars became more powerful and they were vested with the rights 
to administer justice. The authority of the village assemblies thus 
declined. 

Under the Nayak rule the Central Government did not maintain 
an elaborate judicial system. The administration of justice was left 
with the local officials like the Poligars. The Sethupathis of Rama- 
nathapuram were the chief of the Poligars and ruled over the 
Ramanathapuram District. All matters regarding social and 
religious ri^ts were decided by the Sethupathis and their officials. 
The judicial department was controlled by the Pradhani. The trial 
at the Sethupathi’s court was conducted publicly. The witnesses 
were often intimated and forced to give evidence according to the 
wishes of the Pradhani. Petty suits were referred to arbitration or 
they were settled amicably by the intervention of common friends. 
Ordeals by fire, oil, water and many other processes were also very 
much in vogue as there were no regular established courts of law. 
The Sethupathis continued to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over the Ramanathapuram country till 1795 when their territory 
passed on to the British. 


Administration of justice in the Ramanathapuram region was 
thoroughly changed after the advent of the British rule. To begin 
with, there were no regular courts in the area now formed as the 
Ramanathapuram District and the ordinary disputes were heard 
and decided by the District Collector. During this time and upto 
1910, the present Ramanathapuram District did not exist as a separate 
District. A major portion of it was included in the Madurai District 
and the rest in the Tirunelveli District. Thus the history of the 
evolution of the courts in this District is the same as that in the 
districts of Madurai and Tirunelveli. 
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In 1802, * series of Regulations were passed in Madras in order to 
set up a hierarchy of civil and criminal courts with the definite powers. 
The Sadr and Foujdari Adalat were the highest courts with jurisdic¬ 
tion over all the districts of the Madras Presidency under the British 
rule. Below these courts were the Provincial and Circuit Courts 
with jurisdiction over a group of districts. Next came the Zillah 
Courts, each with jurisdiction over a particular district. Under the 
Regulations II and III of 1802 a Zillah Court with very limited powers 
was established at Ramanathapuram which then formed part of the 
Madurai District. The Zillah Court was both a civil and a magis¬ 
terial court and the judicial powers of the Collector were transferred 
to the Zillah Judge who was both a Civil Judge and a Magistrate. 
The appeal from the decrees and sentences of the Zillah Court was 
heard by the Provincial Court located at Tiruchirapalli. The Zillah 
Court located at Ramanathapuram was abolished in 1808 by 
Regulation XI of 1808 and was replaced by one at Madurai. In 1812 
the Zillah Court at Madurai was again transferred to Ramanatha¬ 
puram. But in the very next year it was again transferred to Madurai 
as Ramanathapuram was found to be unsuitable on account of the 
famine conditions prevailing there. 

The Zillah Judge had a Registrar’s Court and some Native 
Commissioner’s, Courts under his control. The Commissioners 
were chosen from respectable persons of the locality. They acted 
either as Referees or Arbitrators in suits referred to them by the 
Zillah Judge. The Registrar enjoyed the power to try suits involving 
Rs. 200 in value. His decisions were final in suits not exceeding 
Rs. 25 in value. In suits involving more than Rs. 25 in value a 
second appeal lay to the Provincial Court. 

In 1814 a Judicial Committee was appointed under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Thomas Munro to reorganise the existing Judicial System. 
On the recommendations of the Commission, a number of changes 
were introduced in the judicial system. From 1816, District Munsifs 
and Village Munsifs were appointed in the districts. The Village 
Munsifs were the heads of the villages and had powers to try and 
determine all suits for money or other personal property not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 10 in value. They were assisted by the Karnams, who 
conducted and recorded the court proceedings. The village 
Munsif was also empowered to assemble Village Panchayats for the 
adjudication of civil suits of any amount within the limits of this 
village. The decisions of such Panchayats were made final. The 
District Munsif tried suits involving land and personal property upto 
Rs. 200 and his decisions were made final in suits involving upto 
Rs. 20. In suits involing more than Rs. 20 in value, an appeal lay 
from his decision to the Zillah Court. The decision of the Zillah 
Court in such cases was made final. Like the Village Munsif, the 
District Munsif also enjoyed the power to assemble the Village 
Panchayats and to act as an arbitrator in suits voluntarily referred 
to him. 
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In 1816 District Munsif’s Courts were established for the first 
time in the District of Madurai and the Distict Munsif’s Court at 
Paramagudi exercised jurisdiction over the region that today forms 
the Ramanathapi ram District excluding the taluks of Sattur and Sri- 
vilhputtur. In the same year the headman of each village or group 
of villages who was known as the Ambalagar or Nattamgar was 
invested with the power of civil jurisdiction within his village or 
villages. This power was invested by the Regulation IV of 1816. 
The Village Munsif also enjoyed criminal jurisdiction over petty 
offences committed within the limits of his village. There were 
at this time five second class Magistrates with their headquarters at 
Ramanathapuram, Pamban, Mudukulattur, Tiruchuli Jand Tiru- 
vadanai. There were also subordinates to the Head Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate who exercised first class criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion over the District.* 

In 1827 an Auxiliary Zillah Court with increased powers was 
established at Tirunelveli with jurisdiction over the Ramanathapuram 
region. It was under an Assistant Judge who was assisted 
by a Sadr Amin. The Assistant Judge had the jurisdiction to try 
suits not exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value. He also enjoyed appellate 
jurisdiction over the District Munsifs. A second appeal lay to the 
Zillah Judge from the decision of the Assistant Judge. But in suits 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 in value, an appeal lay to the Principal Court. 
The appeals against the decision of the Sadr Amin were referred to 
the Assistant Judge. 

In 1833, the jurisdiction of the Registrar, the Sadr Amin and the 
District Munsif were raised to Rs. 3,000, Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 1,000 
respectively. In 1836 the special appeals which the British subjects 
enjoyed from the decisions of the Zillah Court to the Supreme 
Court were abolished. In 1843 an important change was introduced 
in the administration of justice. 

The Principal Court and the Zillah Court were abohshed and a 
new Zillah Court called “ Civil and Sessions Court ” was established 
at Madurai. This Court had its jurisdiction over the Ramanatha¬ 
puram Region. This new Zillah Court was presided over by a 
Judge called the Civil and Sessions Judge, whowas empov^ered to try 
both civil and criminal cases. He heard appeals from the decrees 
of the Subordinate Judge, the Sadr Amin and the District Munsifs. 
He could also transfer appeals from the District Munsifs to the 
Subordinate Judge. Appeals from his court lay to the Sadr Adalat. 
The Registrar’s Court was abolished. This system of judicial 
administration continued unaltered till the introduction of the codes 
and the establishment of the High Court in 1861. 

The Criminal Tribunals consisted ofthe Courtsof Village Magis¬ 
trates, Sub Magistrates, the Divisional Magistrates and the District 
Magistrate and the Sessions Court. There were also Special 

* RamhadMamial —344—34S 
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Magistrates at some places. There were also Bench Courts of the 
Magistrates with first and second class powers. The Village 
Magistrates very rarely exercised their powers. In 1861 Sub- 
Magistrates were created to try the second and third class cases. 
The Sub-Magistrates were assisted by Peshkars and head clerks. 
They also enjoyed the functions of the Police Magistrates. The 
Tahsildars were vested with police powers and were called Taluk 
Magistrates. Appeals from the Sub-Magistrates lie to the Divisional 
and District Magistrates. The decision of these first class Magistrates 
was appealable to the District Sessions Court. 

In 1859, 1860 and 1861 the Civil Procedure Code, the Penal Code 
and the Criminal Procedure Code were enacted. These codes 
replaced the former Regulations which till then governed the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The Sadr and Foujdari Adalat was abolished 
and instead the High Court was set up at Madras. The High Court 
was vested with civil and criminal jurisdiction over all the courts in 
the Madras Presidency. 

In 1873 the present set up of civil courts was established by the 
Madras Civil Courts Act of 1873. The existing set up of Criminal 
Courts was established in 1872 by the Criminal Procedure Code of 
1872. Under these measures, the District Court, the Subordinate 
Judges’ Courts and the District Munsifs’ Courts were established in 
all the districts. Under the Criminal Procedure Code the Sessions 
Court and the Courts of first, second and third class Magistrates 
were established in the districts. 

In 1910 when Ramanathapuram was constituted as a separate 
district, the judicial set up of other districts was extended to this 
District also. Accordingly, a new District Court was established. A 
temporary Subordinate judge’s Court at Ramanathapuram was also 
established for the District. At the time of the formation of the new 
district the following courts were in existence in the District. 

Number. Court. Location, 

( 1 ) (*) ( 3 ) 

1. Civil and Sossious Court, Kamanathapuram .. .. Madurai. 

2. Subordinate-Tudge’a Court, Bamanutbapuram (Temporary). Kamanathapuram. 

3. District Munsif’s Court, Sivaganga .. .. .. .. Sivaganga. 

4. District Munsif’s Court, Manamadurai .. .. .. Manamadurai. 


5. District Munsif’s Court, (Principal), Paramagudi. 

6. District Munsif’s Court (Additional), Paramagudi 

7. District Munsif’s Court, SriviUiputtur 

8. District Munsif’s Court, Sattur 


.. Paramagudi. 

.. Paramagudi. 

.. SriviUiputtur. 
.. Sattur. 


The District Judge and the Subordinate Judge were vested with 
powers to exercise jurisdiction in all original suits and proceedings 
of a civil nature. The District Munsifs exercised juris^ction over 
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such suits and proceedings wherever the amount involved did not 
exceed Rs. 2,500. In 1916 the jurisdiction of the District Munsifs 
was raised to Rs. 3,000 by the Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Act of 1916. Appeals from the District Court were tried by the High 
Court. Appeals over the decisions of the Subordinate Judge and 
the District Munsifs were referred to the District Court, except in 
cases where the value exceeded Rs. 5,000. In such cases an appeal 
lay to the High Court. 

In certain cases the Subordinate Judges exercised the powers of 
disposing of appeals from the District Munsif’s court within their 
jurisdiction. The District Judge had also exercised the powers of 
removing appeals from the District Munsifs to his own court and, 
with the approval of the High Court, of referring any appeal from the 
decrees and orders of the District Munsifs preferred to his court to 
any Subordinate Judge’s Court under him. The Madras Civil Courts 
Act of 1873 vested the Subordinate Judge and the District Munsifs 
with the powers of a Small Cause Court up to Rs. 500 and Rs. 50 
respectively. But in 1914 the jurisdiction of the District Munsif 
was raised to Rs. 100 generally and to Rs. 200 for a few District 
Munsifs on the recommendation of the High Court. In 1942, 
all the District Munsif’s courts were vested with small cause powers 
upto Rs. 300. 

In 1915 a permanent Subordinate Judge’s Court was established 
at Ramanathapuram, besides the already existing temporary Subordi¬ 
nate Judge’s Court. In the same year the Additional District 
Munsif’s Court at Paramagudi was abolished and an Additional 
District Munsif’s Court each at Srivilliputtur and Sivaganga were 
established. In 1925 one Additional Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Sivaganga and another temporary Subordinate Judge’s Court at 
Devakottai were established. Besides, a new District Munsif’s 
Court at Ramanathapuram, a principal District Munsif’s Court at 
Devakottai and Additional District Munsif’s Court at Manamadurai, 
SriviUiputtur, Devakottai and Sivaganga were established. 

Organisation of Civil Courts in the District at Present -.—^The 
administration of civil justice at present in the Ramanathapuram 
District is headed by the District Judge. He presides over the 
District Court for Ramanathapuram located at Madurai, which is 
the principal court of original jurisdiction in the District. It is also a 
court of appeal in all suits to the value of Rs. 10,000. The District 
Judge controls the Civil courts like the Subordinate Judge’s Courts, 
Munsif’s Courts, etc., in the District. He also inspects the proceed¬ 
ings of these courts at regular intervals. The District Judge is 
vested with the controlling authority with a view to ensuring speedy 
and impartial dispensation of civil justice. All appeals against 
the decisions of the District Judge lie only before the Madras 
High Court. 

99-6—43a 
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6elow the District Court are the coxxrts of the Subordinate 
Judges, the courts of the District Munsifs and the Village Panchayat 
Courts. The following are the Civil Courts existingat presentin the 
District. 


Serial 

number. Court. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

1. District Court, Ramanathapuratn .. 

2. Subordinate Judge’s Court, Davakottai .. 

3. Subordinate Judge’s Court, Ramanathapuram 

4. Subordinate Judge’s, Court, Sivaganga . . 

6. District Munsif’s Court, Devakottai 

6. District Munsif’s Court, Manamadurai 

7. District Munsif’s Court, Paramagudi 

8. District Munaif’s Court, Ramanathapuram 

9. District Munsifs Court, Sattur 

10. District Munsif’s Court, Sivaganga 

11. District Munaif’s Court, Srivilliputtur 

12. Village Panchayat Courts, Devakottoi 

13. Village Panchayat Courts, Vannangundu . 

14. Village Panchayat Court Pattanamkathan 
16, Village Panchayat Court, Aruppukliattai 

16. Village Panchayat Court, Chinnapuliyampatti 

17. Village Panchayat Court, Idaikattur 

18. Village Panchayat Court, Nattarasankottai 

19. Village Panchayat Court, Sivaganga 

20. Village Panchayat Court, Rajapalayam .. 


Location. 

(3) 

Madurai. 

Devakottai. 

Madurai. 

Sivaganga. 

Devakottai. 

Manamadurai. 

Paramagudi. 

Ram anathapuram 
Sattur. 

Sivaganga. 

Srivilliputtur. 

Devakottai Sub* 
Taluk. 

Ramanathapuram 

Taluk. 

Do. 

Aruppukkottai, 

Aruppukkottai. 

Sivaganga. 

Sivaganga. 

Sivaganga. 

Rajapalayam. 


The Subordinate Judges try original suits involving high 
value without any limit, while the Munsifs try original suits 
involving different amounts of money up to a maximum limits of 
Rs. 5,000 only. The jurisdiction of the District Judge extends to the 
whole District, But the jurisdiction of the Subordinate Judge and 
the Munsifs extends only to a limited and specified area. The 
Subordinate Judge exercises both original and appellate jurisdiction 
and the Munsifs exercise only original jurisdiction. The appeals 
against the decisions of the Subordinate Judge in suits involving 
not more than Rs. 10,000 in value lie before the District Court. The 
District Judge enjoys the authority to admit or dismiss appeals 
against the decisions of the Subordinate Judges upto the value of 
Rs. 10,000. When the appeals are admitted the District Judge 
himself disposes them off. The appeals against the decisions of the 
Munsifs are filed in the District Court. The District Judge may 
himself dispose them or transfer them to the Subordinate 
Judges for disposal. The District Judge also enjoys the authority 
to either admit or dismiss the appeals in miscellaneous cases 
over the decisions of the Munsifs. But the second appeal 
over the decisions of the Munsifs lie before the High Court. 
The District Minsifs are also vested with powers of the Rent 
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Controller and the Subordinate Judges exercise the appellate 
jurisdiction over them. The District Judge also enjoys the powers 
of the Motor Accident claims Tribunal under the provisions of the 
Madras Motor Vehicles Act of 1959. 

The following table shows the number of civil suits received and 
disposed off in the Courts of the District Munsifs, Subordinate 
Judges and the District Judge ;— 


Original Civil suits received and disposed off in the District. 


Year, 


District Munsif’a 
Ca<irta. 

___ 

Subordinate Judge's 
Court. 

District Court. 

___ 



f 

Received. 

> 

Diapoaed. 

f » 

Received. Diapoaed. 

r ■ 

Received. 

Diepoitd, 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

(7) 

1955 

• « 

2,036 

2,041 

222 

311 

21 

7 

1968 

• • 

1.957 

2,367 

167 

306 

12 

10 

1967 

• * 

2,013 

2,316 

136 

246 

8 

4 

1958 

« • 

1,909 

2,352 

144 

213 

11 

6 

1959 

• « 

1,891 

2,402 

163 

196 

8 

7 

1960 


1,986 

2,479 

167 

195 

11 

19 

1961 

« • 

2,461 

2,808 

112 

138 

18 

7 

1962 

4 4 

2,678 

3,081 

195 

283 

20 

11 

1963 


2,733 

3,150 

214 

224 

26 

8 


Small Cause Surrs Received and Disposed off in the District. 


Year. 

District Munaif’a 
Courts. 

Subordinate Judge’s 
Court 

District Court. 

f 

Received. 

Diapoaed. 

Received. 

Disposed 

Receiv'd. Diapoaed 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) (7) 

1965 

4,426 

3,938 

406 

372 


1966 

.. 3,723 

4,420 

338 

478 


1967 

2,763 

2,888 

276 

279 


1968 

2,796 

2,847 

264 

277 

• * • • 

1959 

.. 2,773 

2,741 

137 

307 

■ • • • 

1960 

.. 2677 

2,796 

140 

247 


1961 

.. 2,935 

2,988 

86 

>8 


1962 

.. 3,196 

3,205 




IMI 

.> MIO 

Ml8 


9m 

•• 
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Organisation of Criminal Courts in the District at present 

In the administration of criminal justice the Sessions Court 
is the highest court in the District. The District Judge, Ramana- 
thapuram at Madurai, who presides over the District Court, the 
principal court of original civil Jurisdiction in the District, also 
presides over the Sessions Court. The Sessions Judge tries all 
criminal cases committed to sessions by the Magistrates. He 
enjoys the authority to pass the maximum punishment prescribed 
for each offence by the Indian Penal Code. The decisions of the 
Sessions Judge in all cases, except in cases of capital punishment, 
are final but subject to appeals to the High Court. The death 
sentence passed by the Sessions Judge has to be confirmed by the 
High Court. The Sessions Judge has appellate jurisidiction and he 
tries and decides all appeals from the decisions of the District 
Magistrates and the First Class Magistrates. He is sometimesassisted 
by an Additional Sessions Judge or an Assistant Sessions Judge 
in trying cases. The additional Sessions Judge enjoys the same 
power as those of the the Sessions Judge. The Assistant Sessions 
Judge enjoys all the powers of the Sessions Judge except to pass 
sentences of death or transportation or imprisonment for more 
than ten years. 

Below the Sessions Court are the courts of the Magistrates 
of the First, Second and Third Class such as the District Magis¬ 
trate (Judicial), the Sub Divisional Magistrates, the Additional 
First Class Magistrates and Sub-Magistrates (Second Class). The 
Tahsildars and the Deputy Tahsildars are vested with Second and 
Third Class powers respectively. The Magistrates with First Class 
Powers enjoy the authority to try and pass sentences of imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding two years and to impose fines upto Rs. 1,000. 
The Magistrates of the Second Class similarly enjoy the powers of 
passing sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 6 months and of 
imposing fines upto Rs. 200. The Magistrates of the Third Class enjoy 
the powers of passing sentences of imprisonment not exceeding one 
month and of imposing fines not exceeding Rs. 50. The following 
are the criminal courts existing in the District :— 


Number . 

Courts. 

Location . 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. 

Soa ions Court, Ramanathapurr.m .. 

., Madurai. 

*. 

Assistant Si'3.siona Court, Ramanathapuram 

. . Madurai. 

8. 

Assistant Scasiona Court, Sivaganga 

.. Sivagangn. 

4. 

Assistant Sessions Court, Dovakottai 

. . Dovakottai. 

3. 

District Magistrate’s Court, Dovakottai 

. . Dovakottai. 

8. 

Additional First Class Magistrate’s Court .. 

• • Dovakottai. 
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Ni\ 

Court. 


Locatien, 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

7. 

Additional First Class Magistrate’s Court .. 

.. Virudhunagar. 

8. 

Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s Court .. 

.. Ramanathapuran. 

9. 

Do. 

• • • • ■ • 

.. Sattur. 

10. 

Do. 

• ft ft ft • • 

.. Srivilliputtur. 

11. 

Sub-Magistrate’s Court 


.. Karaikkudi 

12. 

Do. 


.. Tiruvadanai. 

13. 

Do. 


.. Thiruppattur. 

14. 

Do. 


.. Sivaganga. 

16, 

Do. 


.. Ramarathapurani. 

16. 

Do. 


.. Sattur. 

17. 

Do. 


.. Srivilliputtur. 

18. 

Do. 


.. Paramagudi. 

19. 

Do. 


.. Mudukulattur. 

20. 

Do. 

« . 

.. Aruppukkottai. 


In 1951 separation of the Judiciary from the Executive was 
effected in the District. As a result of the separation, a separate 
class of Sub-Magistrates, Sub-Divisional Magistrates and 
District Magistrate with legal qualifications have been brought 
into existence in the District for trying criminal cases. All the 
revenue officials in the District, except the District Collector, ceased 
to have powers to try criminal cases. But they still enjoy the 
authority to preserve public peace and to maintain law and order 
in the District. Under this scheme the District Collector 
has been made the Additional District Magistrate (Independent). 
The powers of the Magistrates remain unchanged ; but in 1955 the 
maximum limit of fines imposed by them was raised to Rs. 100 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. 

Statistics of Criminal Cases. 

During 1962, 55 sessions cases, 226 criminal appeals and 10 
criminal revision petitions were disposed off. During 1963, 
52 sessions cases, 182 criminal appeals and 13 criminal revision 
petitions were disposed off. 

Bar Association. 

Srivilliputtur Bar Association -.—The Bar Associaton at 
Srivilliputtur came into existence in 1915 with a strength of about 
30 members. The strength of the Assosication went down later 
when the panchayats were vested with civil jurisdiction. 
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At present (1964) there are 20 members in the Association. The 
members pay a monthly subscription of Rs. 2. The Association 
has a library attached to it. 

Devakottai Bar Association: —The Bar Association at Devakottai 
was organised in 1919 with 25 members- The Bar Association 
has an elected President and an Executive body consisting of the 
Secretary and executive members elected by the general body. 

The Association is located in the Civil Court buildings. The 
Association has a library attached to it with more than 500 volumes. 
At present (1964) there are 60 members in the Association. 

Sattur Bar Association: —The Bar Association at Sattur was 
constituted in 1911 with 19 members. At present (1964) there are 12 
members. The members elect a President and a Secretary every 
year. The Association has a library attached to it. 

Sivaganga Bar Association: —The Bar Association at Sivaganga 
was founded in 1895. At present (1964) there are 40 members on the 
rollof the Association. The President, the Secretary and other office 
bearers are elected annually. There is a good library with more 
than 3,000 volumes. The Association had celebrated its golden 
jubilee in 1946. 

Paramagudi Bar Association: —The Bar Association, Paramagudi 
was constituted in the nineties of the nineteenth century. The 
actual date of its formation is not known. There are at present (1964) 
17 lawyers who arepractising at this place. In the past the members 
of the Association were taking an active and leading part in the Co¬ 
operative movement and also in the Administration of the Local 
Boards. 

Manamadurai Bar Association: —The Bar Association at 
Manamadurai was organised a hundred years ago. It is now (1964) 
located in the premises of the District Magistrate Court which was 
constructed in 1900. It has a well equipped library. 

Ramanathapuram Bar Association: —The Bar Association at 
Ramanathapuram came into existence in 1924 when the Ramana¬ 
thapuram District Munsif’s Court was established. It has drawn up 
a regular constitution for its function and it came into force in 
1959. It has a number of distinguished lawyers among its members. 

Incidence of crimes in the District: —In recent years the incidence 
of crimes in the Ramanathapuram District has increased consider¬ 
ably. The reasons for this increase are many, such as increase 
in population, poverty of the people, unemployment problem 
etc. Besides these, the District has a section of its people 
who, for a long time, belong to the criminal tribes. The importent 
rimes reported in the Ramanathapuram District are murder, 
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I ioting, dacoity, robbery, house breaking and cattle and ordinaiy 
thefts. The following table shows the number of cases reported 
under congnizable crimes for 1953—64. 


Theft 


Year. 

Murder. 

Dacoity. 

Robberies. 

House 

breaking. 

Theft (Cattle 

(Ordinary), lifting). 

1953 

60 

29 

69 

698 

1,927 

623 

1964 

50 

21 

41 

383 

1,006 

255 

I 955 

56 

8 

26 

299 

882 

222 

1966 

53 

10 

18 

288 

730 

176 

1987 

68 

36 

16 

286 

802 

166 

1968 

73 

11 

22 

333 

1,161 

179 

l989 

60 

8 

32 

303 

974 

228 

1960 

65 

9 

19 

321 

1,022 

18» 

1961 

68 


11 

280 

820 

168 

l962 

62 

5 

13 

220 

842 

146 

1963 

65 

2 

5 

249 

738 

130 

1964 

40 

3 

9 

278 

723 

126 


The above table clearly shows that the incidence of crimes in 
the District has been continuously on the increase. There is general 
increase in grave crimes and especially murder. 

The reasons for murder are more than one namely sex, 
family disputes, factions etc. House breaking and ordinary 
thefts have considerably increased. In 1957 this District registered 
the largest number of cases in the whole Madras State under 
decoity. In 1960 it registered the third hipest number of 
dacoities in the State. In 1959 the District registered the second 
highest number of robberies. In the state, the first being Tirunel- 
veli District. 


House Breaking:—It occurs in all parts of the year. Maravars, 
Koravars and the Pallars are the criminals who indulge in this 
type of offences. In house breaking most common device is the use 
of hole made in the roof. Making hole near the bolt at the 
threshold, lifting the latch by inserting a hand and lock picking 
are the other forms adopted in this crime. 


Cattle Theft :—Maravars and Kallars are generally addicted 
to cattle thefts which frequently occur in the District. Cow 
and buffalo thefts are rare. Bulls are stolen for sale and 
Tuppu Cooly. They are very rarely retained by the thieves, 
These thefts are not confined to any particular area. 
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The criminals have a wide field of operation and enter into the 
adjoining Madurai and Tirunelveli districts. There are also 
middle men who keep cattle concealed for the thieves. There 
are Tuppu Cooly agents among Maravars and they do not 
betray their kinsmen unless they have their own axe to grind. 
After the Tuppu Cooly is paid and before the cattle are delivered, 
the owners of the cattle are bound down by promise not to reveal 
the payment to any one and particularly to the Police. Personal 
sureties are sometimes demanded by culprits to enforce the promise. 
Promissary notes are occasionally taken in the name of the third 
person as though cash payment was made to the owner of the 
cattle. After the payment of Tuppu Cooly and after all warnings 
and assurance the culprit directs the owners to go and wait at 
certain places generally after sun set and the cattle are set at 
large. In reported cases where the cattle are returned after clue- 
hire, the cattle are kept concealed by the owners themselves till the 
cases are disposed of, or get them impounded in a pound at the 
convenience of the pound keepers and get them released. In some 
other cases the cattle are said to have been traced in some 
grazing fields. In cases where the olfenders are notable to get 
the clue-hire they pass off the cattle to the neighbouring districts 
and dispose them off in the neighbouring shandies or to private 
individuals through cattle brokers. In case where the owners are 
persistent to get back the cattle with police assistance, the cattle 
are destroyed and skin disposed of. 

Riots -.—Ramanathapuram District was mainly a zamin area> 
except for the two taluks of Sattur and Srivilliputtur. The Zamin 
taluks consisted of Ramanathapuram, Mudukulattur, Sivaganga 
Tiruppattur, Tiruvadanai, Aruppukkottai and Paramagudi. These 
form the easten portion the of Ramanathapuram District. Maravars 
formed the major section of the population of the eastern region. 
There are also Madras Nadars, Mohammedans, Agambadiars, 
Harijans and other castes. Each village in East Ramanathapuram 
District in variably consisted both Maravars and Harijans. As 
Agriculture is the main occupation of the people, they are depen¬ 
dent on a few tanks for irrigation. Wherever there was paucity of 
irrigation facilities and failure of the regular mode of existence, the 
predominant group had no other go than plundering and stealing 
to eke out a living. 

The Mudukulattur Taluk has been the scene of occurrence of 
crimes due to the predatory activities of sections making a living by 
illegal activities. 

These crimes were further fomented by a number of other 
extraneous cause which may be listed as follows; lack of roads, 
difficulties in the way of road buildings in a region which is predo¬ 
minantly black cotton soil and the inadequacy of police force in the 
region for the proper maintenance of law and order. , 
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In this predominantly Zamindari tract the Government, perhaps 
did not choose to incur large expenditure on the maintenance of 
top heavy administration. The recurrent threat to law and order 
in this part of the District is to a large extent attributed to 
the tension between the Maravas on one side and the Nadars and 
the Harijans on the otherside. It is not confined to the Mudukulattur 
Taluk alone. It is spread far and wide in the whole District, 
The origin of trouble may be traced back to the year 1898—99. 
Religious and social causes were apparently at work. The Nadars 
claimed that they were descendants of Kshatriyas by caste, 
while Maravas considered Nadars as inferior to them in social 
status. The Nadars made several attempts from time to time to 
claim social equality with the other Hindus and made forcible entry 
into the Hindu temples with the result there were serious distur¬ 
bances in many places. In 1898—99 there was out-burst of violence 
at Sivakasi when Nadar villages were pillaged and plundered. 
After this riot Nadars organised themselves and as a protective 
measure lived together in certain concentrations. In 1918 there 
was rising of the Maravas against the Nadars in what was known 
as the Kamu looting. During this serious breach of peace there 
was much agreement between the Harijans and the Nadars and 
in the subsequent years the Harijans were also considered to be the 
opponents of the Maravas. 

During the general election of 1957 a candidate of the Forward 
Block was elected to the Madras Assembly and to Lok Sabha from 
Mudukulattur constituency. The propaganda during the election 
caused much strained relationship between the Maravas, the 
Harijans and the Nadars. 

A peace conference was organised by the Distriet Collector on 
16th September 1959 in which leaders of the Maravas and the Harijans 
took part. But this conference did not succeed in bringing about 
amity among the two communities. On 11th September 1957 the 
representative of the Harijans by name Tmanuel Sekaran was 
murdered. This gave signal for widespread lawlessness and violence 
attended with arson and looting. There were disturbances in 
Keelathooval, Keerandi, Parambacheri and Ulithamalai where the 
police had to open fire resulting in the death of 14 persons. 

When there was severe toss of property of Harijans residing in 
the villages of Kadukkakulam, Nalur, Udhayancndal, Melendal, 
Panaikudi, Irunchirai, Sengamadai, Dharmam, Kambali, Keela 
Idayangulam, Korakulam, etc., the Government took firm measures 
to control the disturbance. The Malabar Special Armed Police was 
stationed at various places in Mudukulattur, Aruppukkottai and 
Paramagudi taluks. A special Superintendent of Police was appoin¬ 
ted by the Government to deal with the situation at his Headquar¬ 
ters at Paramagudi. A Special Deputy Superintendent of Police 
was also appointed in Mudukulattur. The Police force was 
increased considerably and with great vigilance and patrol the 
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mischief makers and the leaders who were responsible for the 
communal disturbance were arrested and charge-sheeted by the 
Police. Gradually the bitterness began to vanish and gave place 
to peace and better understanding among the contending factions. 

Towards the pacification of this faction torn region the Govern- 
ment rightly placed its fingers on the danger spots i.e. the economic 
distress, that caused much ill feeling ^nd disturbance of peace. A 
policy for the economic development of the Mudukulattur region by 
opening of roads, technical schools and industrial estates has been 
actively formed by which it is hoped that in the years to come the 
spell of prosperity will keep at bay the economic distress that caused 
strained relationship between sections of the population. 

Prohibition Offences -.—Prohibition is in force in the District. 
The provisions of the Prohibition Act are often violated. The 
following table shows the number of cases charge-sheeted and the 
number of persons involved for offences under the Prohibitior 
Act :— 


Year. 


Cases. 

Persons, 

1936 

•- 

4,018 

3,984 

1957 

• . 

3,687 

3,405 

1958 


2,737 

2,629 

1959 


1,675 

1,669 

1960 


1,800 

1,786 

1981 


1,790 

1,741 

1902 


2,039 

2,007 

1063 


2,297 

2,255 

1964 


2,724 

2,714 


POLICE OBGANISATION. 

Evolution'.~Th.Q ancient police system that was in practice 
in the Ramanathapurara region was known as the Kidikaval. 
This was a kind of “Village Watch” which represented the simple 
and effective devise of a group of people for protecting the lives and 
property of the people of the village from evil neighbours. 
Every village had a Kudikavalgar, the people’s watchman. He 
was in charge of tracing the criminals and of recovering the stolen 
property. In case of his failure to recover such property, he was 
to compensate the loss from his own resources. The office of the 
Kudikavalgar was hereditary. He was paid by the villagers, who 
contribute towards this at the time of harvest. He was also given 
Government lauds towards his remuneration. 
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In 1559, the whole of the Madura country which included the 
Ramanathapuram region came under Viswanatha Nayak. Soon 
after he became the ruler of the region, Viswanatha Nayak instituted 
the Poligar system by which this territory was divided into many 
divisions, each division being entrusted to one of his trusted chief¬ 
tains. The Sethupathis became the poligars of Ramanathapuram. 
The institution of the Poligar system gave a death knell to the 
Kudikaval system. Under the Poligar system, the entire authority 
was in the hands of the Sethupathis. The Sethupathis instituted 
a new system of police called Desakaval in their territory. The 
desakaval was maintained by the levy of fees from the people, A 
special constabulary assisted by a small band of army was established 
to protect people from and to deal with the law-breakers like 
the Kallars on the high roads in the jungles and along the District 
borders. But the system of desakaval developed into one of 
cruelty and torture and the whip was freely used for levying the 
tax for desakaval. Sometimes the whole villagers were put into 
confinement or even put to death. Every kind of violence and 
cruelty was committed till the taxes were collected. Besides 
the tax for desakaval, fees were levied on ploughs, shops, looms, 
etc. Besides the desakaval, there were other institutions like the 
Disai Kaval or service of continually watching certain tracts or the 
country and Pathai Kaval or service of watching roads and mountain 
passes. These institutions were entrusted to certain officials who 
were responsible to prevent robbery, violence and disturbance 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. These officers were known 
as Thumbachi, Diaai Kaval, TerkiUi Kaval and Dalavoy KavaP. 

By 1795 the Ramanathapuram region came under the control 
of the British. Soon the English found it necessary to deprive 
ihQ Kavalgars of the police duties. New posts like the Jamedars, 
Duffedars and peons were created and the revenue officers like 
the Tahsildars, Karnams etc., were appointed with a view to put a 
check on the Sthala Kavalgars. These officers were generally 
called the Sibbandis and they, with the assistance of the Kavalgars, 
apprehended all offenders. Besides these officers, there were 
a few Kotwals, who were expected to make good the loss of the 
public through robbery and theft. But this responsibility of the 
Kotwals could not be maintained because of the existence of the 
criminal tribes like the Kallars and Maravas who committed 
murders, thefts and robberies. About 1802 the Sthalakaval 
system was abolished by a proclamation and a new police force was 
created by the Madras Regulation XXXV of 1802. By the 
Regulation a number of Police Officers called Daroghas and 
Tanadars were employed under the control of the Collector. The 
Collector exercised the powers of the Magistrate and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. Butin 1808 the police powers of the Collector were 
transferred to the Zillah Judge, who became solely responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order. All criminal complaints were 
referred to the Zillah Judge while the Police cases were referred to 
the Daroghas. 


i-Rinnad M atvual ,—^pages 344-46. 
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In 1816, certain police reforms, based on the recommendations 
of a special Police Committee, were introduced in all the districts. 
By these reforms the Kaval system was completely abohshed. 
The Police was reorganised under the control of the heads of villages, 
the Tahsildars, the Zamindars, the Amins of Police and the Kotwals. 
The Magistracy and the Police powers were transferred once again 
to the District Collectors from the Zillah Judges. The heads of the 
villages carried on their pohce duties with the assistance of the Talai- 
yaris and other village officials. The Zamindars were the heads of 
police in their Zamindaris and the Amins of Pohce were appointed 
in large towns. The District Collector was responsible to m aintain 
law and order in the whole district. 

A new pohce system was introduced in the whole State in 1859. 
A separate department for Police was estabhshed with an Inspector- 
General of Police as the Head of the Department. The Inspector- 
General of Police was assisted by a few Deputy Inspector-Generals 
who enjoyed the controlling authority over a group of districts. 
Madurai and Tirunelveli Districts which included parts of the 
present Ramanathapurara District were under the control of 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Southern Range. Each 
District was in charge of the District Superintendents of Police, 
who were, except in matters atfecting discipline, placed under the 
District Magistrates. Below the Superintendents of Police, there 
were Inspectors, Constables, and the Village Police. In 1861, 
this new Police system was introduced in the Madurai District, and 
in the Tirunelveli District in 1862. Thus the control of the Pohce 
in the respective areas of the present Ramanathapuram District 
was administered by the Superintendents of Pohce Madurai and 
Tirunelveli Districts. There was a separate Inspector of Pohce 
assisted by a few constables posted at Ramanathapuram. 

The changes introduced in the pohce system remained the 
same to the present day except for some minor changes 
introduced from time to time. The important changes introduced 
since then were the formation of the Criminal Intelhgence 
Department and the Railway Pohce as supplements to the regular 
pohce. In 1880, the Tahsildars, were again entrusted with 
pohce powers with a view to prevent and detect crimes more 
effectively. In the same year the necessity to prevent refined 
crimes like forgery, false evidence, poisoning, cheating and conspi¬ 
racy was very greatly felt. Besides, the development of railways 
warranted a special department of pohce to ensure safety in railways. 
To meet this requirement the Criminal Intelhgence Department 
and the Railway Pohce were organised in 1880. 

In 1910, the Ramanathapuram District was formed with portions 
cut out of Madurai and Tiruneveh districts. Immediately after 
its formation the District was divided into three divisions namely 
(1) Sattur Division, (2) Ramanathapuram Division and (3) Deva- 
kottai Division. The Sattur Division included the taluks of Sattur 



andfSrivilliputtur, while the Ramanathapuram Division included 
those of Arupukkottai, Ramanathapuram, Mudukulattur and 
Pararaagudi and the Devakottai Division contained the taluks 
of Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and Tiruvadani. In 1912, there were 
altogether 57 police stations and one out-post in the District. 
There were 8 Inspectors of Police, 39 Sub-Inspectors, 78 Head 
Constables, 545 Constables, 21 Police Talaiyaris and 1,229 
Revenue Talaiyaris in the Police force of the District. In 1926 the 
name of the Sattur Division was changed into Sivakasi Division. 

The Police Force in the District at present -,—Madras State is 
divided into three ranges as Western, Central and Southern. The 
Ramanathapuram District is included in the Southern Range with 
its headquarters at Madurai. The District comes under the general 
control and jurisdiction of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Southern Range. 

The Police Force in the District is under the charge of a 
Superintendent of Police with his headquarters at Madurai. The 
District has been divided into six sub-divisions, viz., (1) Ramanatha¬ 
puram, (2) Sivaganga, (3) Sivakasi, (4) Kamudi (5) Mudukulattur. 
Manamadurai. Each of these divisions is underthe immediate super¬ 
vision and control of the Deputy Superintendent of Police. These 
sub-divisions are divided into 13 circles, each circle being controlled 
by an Inspector of Police. There are 71 police stations and 13 
out-posts in the District, each police station under the control of a 
Sub-Inspector. There are 97 Sub-Inspectors of Police in the 
District including those who are in Station, Special Branch 
Motor Vehicle Taxation, Home Guards, etc. Besides there are 
230 Head Constables and 1,986 Police Constables in the District. 


CiroU. 


Stations. 


Out-posC. 

B. Ramnad 


.. 1. Ramanathapuram 

2. Ramoswaram .. 

3. Kilakkarai 

4. Mantapam 

6 . Devipatnam 


Dhanuahkodi. 

Uohipuli. 

C. Manamadurai 

• * 

., 1. Manamadurai .. 

2. Tiruppuvanam 

3. Tiruppachetti .. 

4. Mukkulam 


' ■ 

D. Paramagudi 


.. 1. Pararaagudi 

2 . liayangudi 

3. Nainarkoil 

4. Narikkudi 

5. Parthibnnur 

6 . Chatrakudi 


Kattanur. 

B. Sivaganga 


.. 1. Sivaganga 

2. Madagupatti 

3. Kallal .. 

4. Kalaiyarkoil 

» 

•• 

V. Karaikkudi.. 

• • 

.. 1. Karaikkudi South 

2, Karaikkudi North 
a, Paliathur 

4. Sedikottai 

• 

Alagappa College. 
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CircU. 

F. Karaikkudi— -eont, . • 

G. Devakottai 

H. Tiruppattur .. 

K. Sivakasi 

L. Srivilliputtur .. 

H. Sattur .. 

tr. Kaniudi 

P. Mudukulattur 

R. Aruppukkottai 


Station*. 

.. 6. Kunaakkudi .. .. 

6 , Ghettinad 

., 1. Devakottai Town 

2. Devakottai Taluk ., 

3. Rajaeingamangalani ,. 

4. Tiruvadanai 

5. Tondis. 

6 . Thiruppalakudi 

., 1, Tiruppattur 

2. Sathurvedamangalam 

3. Olagampetti 

4. Neikuppai 

6 . Keelasevalpatti 

.. 1. Sivakasi Town 

2. Watrap 

3. Nathatnpatti .. 

4. Amathur 

5. Virudhunagar East 

6 . Virudhunagar West .. 

7. Sivakasi Taluk at 

Tiruthanal. 

8 . Pudupatti. 

.. 1. Srivilliputtur Town .. 

2. Srivilliputtur Taluk 

3. Itajapalayam Town 

4. Rajapalayam Taluk .. 
6 . Vadagarai 

.. 1. Sattur .. 

2. Appainaickenpatti 

3. Vembakottai .. 

4. Vaohakarapatti 
6 , Elayirampannai 

,, 1, Kamudi 

2 . Koilangulam 

3. Keelaparalaohi 

4. Sayalkudi 
6 . Perunali 

,. 1, Mudukulattur .. 

2, Kadaladi 

3, Sikkal. .. .. 

4, Abiramam .. ,. 

6 . Peraiyur 

6 . Elanjambanoor .. 

7, Thooval. 

1. Aruppukkottai Town 

2. Aruppukkottai Taluk .. 

3. Pandalgudi 

4. Kariapatti .. .. 

6 . Tiruonuli 


Out-fXMl. 


V elayuthapatnam 
Kandadevi. 


Vundarapandia- 

patnain. 

Sathurusarakara ■ 
kottai. 

Poolanguriehl. 


Sulakarai. 


Irukkangudi. 


Keolpudi. 


Keelaseluvanur. 


The important functions of the Police in the District include 
prevention and detection of crimes, maintenance of law and order, 
protection of life and property and the prosecution of criminals. 
Besides, the Police have-to carry out certain other duties such as 
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controlling the traffic on the thoroughfares of important towns in the 
District, enforcement of prohibition laws, etc. To fulfil all these 
responsibilities the Police have got the following different branches: 

1. Armed Reserves:—For the Armed Reserves in the District 
a staff containing one Deputy Superintendent of Police, three Reserve 
Inspectors, nine Reserve Sub-Inspectors, eight Reserve Assistant 
Sub Inspectors, 44 Head Constables and 503 Constables have been 
aemetioned. 

2. District Special Branch:—The District Special Branch hai 
its Headquarters at Madurai and the staff consists of one Inspector, 
four Sub-Inspectors, 13 Head Constables and one PoUce Constable. 

3. Motor Vehicles Taxation Staff: —^The Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Staff of Ramanathapuram at Madurai consists of one 
Sub-Inspector of Police and one Head Constable. They work 
under the direct control and supervision of the Superintendent of 
Pohee, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. They move about to various 
parts in the District on a programme approved by the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. Their diaries are personally scrutinised by the 
Superintendent of Police. 

The main duty of the Motor Vehicles Taxation staff" 
is to check up all motor vehicles to sec that the tax due in respect of 
all the motor vehicles is regularly paid, and that too within the grace 
time allowed by the Government, by the concerned ov/ners and to 
collect the arrears of tax from the owners who evade payment, by 
launching prosecution in the Court under section 7 of the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act. 

The staff is also helpful in checking the permits issued to 
Ihiblicand Private carriers and State Carriages and in preventing 
vehicles without permit being used on public roads. This helps 
in the collection of the due permit charges from the concerned 
operators. 

4. Criminal Investigation Department: —^There is a District 
Intelligence Bureau Housed in the office of the Superintendent of 
Pohee, Ramanathapuram at Madurai with the staff of one Inspector 
and six Head Constables. 

5. Prohibition Squad:—A separate squad of the Police 
known as the prohibition squad was not in existence in this District. 
There were iwo prohibition mobile parties one at Sivaganga 
and an other at Sivakasi in existence in this District. The 
Sivaganga Prohibition Mobile Party was operating at Karaudi 
formerly. During the mddle of 1964 the Headquarters of this 
party was changed to Sivaganga. Both these parties were under 
the ad mini strative control of S.D.O., Sivakasi and Sivaganga. 
Sub Inspector was in-charge of each party. There was no Di .., 
InteUigence Bureau of Prohibitioii in this District to assist the Po 

Qp.e—44 
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in apprehending prohibition offenders. The District Police themselves 
apprehended prohibition offenders and enforced prohibition laws 
in the District. In the District Intelligence Bureau, Ramanatha- 
puram at Madurai there was a section under the charge of a Head 
Constable which works after the prohibition work of the District. 
Officials of all departments, especially those of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment and the Village Officers were required to render assistance to 
the Police in their task of enforcing prohibition laws in the District. 
The Co-operation of the public was also enlisted by the Police 
through Taluk Prohibition Committees and a number of Village 
Vigilance Committees all over the District. But now (1971) 
prohibition has been suspended all over the State. 

6. Home Guardi :—So far 230 Home Guards have been 
trained by a staff of one Sub-Inspector, one Reserve Sub-Inspector, 
one Reserve Assistant Sub-Inspector, one Head Constable, one 
Sub-Officer and one Madras Fire Service Leading Fireman, 

7. Fire Service :—For the administration of Fire Service System 
the State has been divided into two regions viz., Northern Region 
and Southern Region. Each Region is under the control of a 
Chief Fire Officer. The Southern Region has been divided into 
several divisions and the Ramanathapuram District is included 
in the Palayamkottai division of the Southern Region. There 
are four fire stations in this District, viz., Karaikkudi 
Virudhunagar, Sivakasi and Rajapalayam, The important 
duty of these fire stations is to put out fire and to rescue people 
from dangers like drowning, house collapse etc. Each station hat 
an ambulance van for removing the patients to the hospitals in 
urgent cases. The fire station works around the clock and it does not 
levy charge for putting out a fire. 

Recruitment and Training :—Recruitment of Police Consta¬ 
bles is made at the District level. Candidates for the post of 
constables are provisionally selected by the District Superintendent of 
Police. Their names are kept in the waiting list after due medical 
check up and are appointed when vacancies arise. After the 
candidates are selected, they are sent to the Police Recruits 
School at Coimbatore where they are given nine months training. 
Those among the constables who have served as Police Station 
writers for a period of at least six months are permitted to sit for a 
promotion examination which includes written, oral and practical 
tests. The successful candidates are included in the promotion 
Ust and are promoted as Head Constables whenever vacancies arise. 

The candidates for the post of Police Constables are required 
to fulfil the following qualifications :— 

(a) Must have studied up to III Form or VIII Standard; 
(h) Must be not less than 168 centimetres in height ; 

(c) Must be not less than 86 centimetes round the chest 
on full inspiration with a minimum expansion of five centimetres. 
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{d) must have completed 18 years of age but must be 
below 25 years of age. Relaxation in age-limit is allowed to those 
who have already served in the army, navy or air force. 

Recruitment of subordinate police officers like the Sub- 
Inspectors of Pohee is made by a Board of the Public Service 
Commission with the Inspector-General of Pohee as one of its 
members. The selected candidates arc sent to the Pohee Tr aining 
CoUege at VeUore for training for one year. 

Jails :—^There are ten sub-jails in the District at the following 
places :— 

1. Srivilhputtur ; 2. Sattur ; 3. Virudhunagar ; 4. Aruppuk- 
kottai ; 5. Mudukulattur ; 6. Ramanathapuram ; 7. Parama- 

gudi; 8. Sivaganga, ; 9. Tiruppattur ; 10. Tiruvadanai. 


The particulars of the number of cells in each jail and the 
number of prisoners who can be accommodated in each jail are 
furnished below :— 


Plaoe al which Sub-Jail 
lo*altd. 

1. BAmanathaparAni 

5. Varamagudi 
I. Mudukulattof 

4. Siraganga .. • 

6. Tiravadanai m 

4. Tirappattur ■■ 

T, Arappukkottai .. .. 

8 . V'iradhunaga* .. 

0. Battur ai M 

10. BrlYillipaUax _ 

Total 


oj 

Numbtr of Ptraot 

**Ut. 

that eon b$ adwUUtd. 

13 

to 

0 

It 

4 

It 

e 

SO 

4 

It 

8 

42 

0 

It 

• 

17 

0 

24 

to 

24 
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The prisoners are given free food, bedding and clothing at 
Government cost. Cumblies are also supphed to the prisoners. 
Doctors from the Local Government Hospital attend on the sick 
prisoners in the sub-jail. Non-officials who are speciahy appointed 
as honorary visitors to jails and supervising officers who camp in 
these places pay visits to the sub-jails and they are allowed to make 
their observations in the visitors books available at each sub-jail. 
Each sub-jail has warders to look after the admission, release, etc., 
and to assist the sub-jail Superintendent. The Headquarters Deputy 
Tahsildars of each taluk are the Sub-jail Superintendents. The 
Police Department is looking after the safety of the sub-jails. 

Arrangements for Control and Supervision :—The suUjails at 
Ramanathapuram, Paramagudi, Mudukulattur, Sivaganga, 
Tiruvadani, Tiruppattur, Aruppukkottai, Sattur and Srivilliputtitt 
90-e— 44a 
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ire under the control of the respective head-quarters Deputy 
Tahsildars of the taluks. The sub-jail at Virudhunagar is under 
the control of the Independent Deputy Tahsildar, Virudhunagar. 

Welfare of Prisoners :—Persons committed to custody pending 
trial or preliminary investigation, criminal prisoners sentenced to 
imprisonment for one month and less and enroute prisoners alone 
are confined in the sub-jails as a temporary measure. Hence no 
arrangements have been provided for vocational training, education, 
recreation etc. Besides the official visitors, the non-official 
visitors have also been appointed according to the provisions 
contained in chapter IV of the Subsidiary Jail Manual. They 
inspect the sub-jails and satisfy themselves that the law and rules 
regulating the management of sub-jails and prisoners are properly 
carried out. Any defect noticed by them is got rectified then and 
there. 

Treatment of Special Glasses of Prisoners-delinqnents, politic 
pritoners etc :—The special class prisoners are kept separate frewn 
ordinary prisoners and adolesants from adults. The special 
class undertrial prisoners are treated in the same way as A class 
convicts in the matter of previleges and concessions. The scale of 
diet prescribed for special class prisoners varies from that prescriped 
lor ordinary prisoners. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

A brief note on the activities of departments which have not 
been dealt with in other chapters is given in this chapter. 

(a) Public Works Department :—^The Ramanalhapuram Division, 
Madurai was constituted with effect from 1st April 1932 as per the 
orders of the Government.^ This division was having only two sub¬ 
divisions under its control as noted below 

1. Madurai Sub-division, Madurai (pernianent)havjng jurisdic¬ 
tion over entire Madurai City and irrigation and building works in 
the Tirumangalam Taluk, a portion of Madurai and Nilakkottai 
taluks. 

2. Ramanathapuram Sub-division at Madurai (temporary) 
have jurisdiction over the Ramanathapuram District for both 
irrigation and building works. In those times, a major portion 
of the District was under the control of Zamindar. TTierefore, 
the division was having major irrigaiion works in Srivilliputtur 
and Sattur taluks only. The Government buildings were spread 
over the Ramanathapuram District. The Ramanathapuram 
Division was continued as temporary division, year after year 
and its permanent retension was ordered.* 

After independence, the major and minor irrigation works in the 
Ramanathapuram District were taken over by the Government 
due to abolition of Zamindars. A separate Food Production 
Division under the control of the Board of Revenue was formed. 
The functions of these divisions were to take over irrigation works 
from Zamindars repair them and fix standards, etc. The tanks 
were handed over to the Public Works Department and Revenue 
Department for future maintenance. The work of the Rama¬ 
nathapuram Sub-division which was having jurisdiction over the 
entire District increased considerably. Necessary proposals to 
bifurcate this sub division into two were submitted. The Government 
have also pleased to sanction one more sub-division with requisite 
staff to cope up with the increased work.' 

With effect from 1st October 1953, the Ramanathapuram Sub¬ 
division was bifurcated into two and the headquarters were also 
shifted to Srivilliputtur and Sivaganga. The jurisdiction of both 
the sub-divisions was as follows ;— 

SfiTilliputtwr Inb-division Miijor Irrigation ond building vorks 

in Srivilliputtur, 8*ttur, Aruppuk- 
kotifti and Mudutulattur XiUuk*. 


1 . G.O Mr. No. lia. Public Works d4ted S-Ird Msfoh I9JS. 

1. G.O, Mt’Ko 29, Public \Vork», dated 3fd January 1958. 
S. GO, M*._No. 3411, P.W.D., dktad 17th August IgSt, 
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flivaganga Major irrigation works handed 

O'ver from Zamindars and building works in Sivaganga, Rama- 
nathapuram, Tiruppattur, Tiruvadanai and Paramagudi taluks. 

The Government have also ordered to form a sub-division wiA 
its headquarters at Madurai.* The main function of this sub-divi- 
•ion is to investigate and prepare memoir to the ex-zamindari 
tanks in the entire Rmanathapuram District. 

As this division was having jurisdiction over Madurai City 
also, orders were issued to form a Sub-division to attend to works 
of Madurai Medical College. The preliminary work of Madurai 
Medical College was attended to by this Division. Tins Division 
was having full work, both irrigation and buildings in the entire 
Ramanathapuram District and a portion of the Madurai District 
Including Madurai City. 

Unfortunately, due to unprecedented rain during Novemberl953, 
cyclone swept over the entire Ramanathapuram District especially 
in the eastern portion of the District. The Ramanathapuram 
District was having a number of irrigation tanks. The Govern¬ 
ment ordered the formation of six special divisions and one 
Circle for the Ramanathapuram District alone to attend to cyclone 
relief work and to bring all tanks (Government, Private, Major 
and Minor) to pre-cyclonic condition. The special staff was 
functioning from January 1956 to April 1958. Therefore the 
entire irrigation work in the Ramanathapuram District was attached 
to the Special Division. The Ramanathapuram Division was 
left with building works alone in the Ramanathapuram District 
with one sub-division at Aruppukkottai. 

In addition to Five-Year Plan works, the Government took 
Police Housing Scheme also throu^out the District. The one sub¬ 
division meant for building works in the Ramanathapuram District 
was managing it with great diffictilty having jurisdictions over the 
entire Ramanathapuram District. 

During April 1958, the Government had ordered winding up of 
the speciS establishment sanctioned for cyclone work leaving 
only one sub-division to attend to the irrigation work in the District 
under the control of this division. This sub-division was located 
at Ramanathapuram. 

Due to increased activities of this Department under Second 
Five-Year Plan the Government have sanctioned formation of 
another sub-division for buildings. The existing two sub-division 

l. (0.0. Mi. No, 3T1!>, P.W.D. lOth Po*<?bor ii-54^. 
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one at Arupukkottai and another at Ramanathapur^ were haying 
overlapping jurisidiction. With the sanction of the third sub-division, 
the Superintending Engineer, Tiruchirapalli Circle ordered redistri¬ 
bution of jurisdiction in the Ramanathapuram District as follows: 

1. One sub-division at Virudhunagar for works in SrivilU- 
puttur, Sattur and Aruppukkottai taluks. 

2. Second sub-division (temporary) at Paramagudi for 
works in Paramagudi, Ramanathapuram and Mudukulattur 
taluks. 

3. Third sub-division at Karaikkudi (temporary) for works 
in Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and Tiruvadanai taluks. 

In the meantime, the Madurai Medical College work began 
and it was attached to a Special Division which was solely sanctioned 
for Madurai Medical College Scheme. 


‘During 1961 it v/as ordered that all irrigation works in the Rama¬ 
nathapuram District other than Srivilliputtur and Sattur taluks 
may be handed over to Food Production Division for maintenance. 
Accordingly these works have been handed over to Food Produc¬ 
tion Department having only building works under the charge 
of this Division. 

The Ramanathapuram Division underwent so many changes 
during the recent years, having jurisidiction in both the districts of 
Ramanathapuram and Madurai. The other part in the Madurai 
District, Periyar Division was also having heavy work load due to 
completion of Vaigai Projects. It has been decided to redistribute 
the works in three Divisions by forming a new division as Madurai 
Division.* Accordingly, orders were issued redistributing the juris¬ 
diction among the three divisions. Due to this change, this division 
had to surrender the jurisdiction in the Madurai District. 

With effect from 1st May 1962, this Division is having Jurisdic¬ 
tion only in the Ramanathapuram District over aU building works 
and major irrigation works in the Srivilliputtur Taluk. It is also 
worth mentioning that the control of this Division was also trans¬ 
ferred to the Superintending Engineer, Tirunelveli Circle with effect 
from 9th February 1963 from the Superintending Engineer, 
Tiruchirapalli Circle. 


The Ramanathapuram Division has the following five sub¬ 
divisions for the promotion of small and Minor Irrigation 
Projects: 

(1) (2) (3) 


1 Virudhunagar Sub-division 
S Karaikkudi Sub-diviaion. . 
3 Poramagudi Sub-divieion 


Fermonont .. For attending to regular 
maintenance of Govern. 
Tompore^ry .. ment buildings and Irrl. 

gation vorks in Sattnr 
Temporary . . and Srivilliputhur talnks. 


1. Q.O. M!'. No. 8315, dated 1st October 1960. 

lit. Q.O. No. 7i, Publio Wotki, dated^Bth January 1963, 
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4 Small Minor Irrigation Projant Temporary 
(Exe.) Sub-division, Sattur. 


For Small Minor Irrlgatic* 
Project work in the Sattur 
Taluk. 


S Smalt Minor Irrigation Project Temporary 
(InvoBtigation). 


For investigation and to 
bring the ex-Zamin tank 
in Srivilliputtur and Sat¬ 
tur taluks to standard. 


Statiitioax DnAixa. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

N'ambei of buildings under the jurisdiotion of Bamanathaporam 161 

division, Madurai. 

Number of tanks under the jurisdiotion of Bamanatbspuram 65 

division, Madurai. 

Newly formed tanks .. .. .. - - .. ,. .. 4 

Improvements to tanka and formation of new tanks in progress. 8 


(b) Agricultural Department—Sattur Division :—^The head¬ 
quarters of the District A^cultural Ofl&cer was fixed at Sattur. He 
was in charge of the activities for the Sattur Taluk in addition to hij 
over all control on the Agricultural Demonstrators who were 
in charge of each taluk. Each Demonstrator was given one Fieldman 
and one Demonstration Maistry for each firka, A separate 
Demonstrator was appointed for the Sattur Taluk during 1945-46 
making the number of Demonstrators nine to this District. During 
1949-50, the Engineering Section under the control of the District 
Agricultural Officer was started; assisted by one Agricultural 
Engineering Supervisor, Foreman, Mechanics, etc. During 1950-51, 
a Firka Development Officer was appointed to look after the 
Agricultural Developments of Malli Firka with a stafl' of one 
Demonstrator, one Fieldman and one Demonstration Maistry- 
An Engineering Branch was in existence to bring out the oil engines, 
pumpsets and tractors under ihe supervision of the agricultural 
engineering staff. Research under Vergenia Tobacco was taken up 
at Elayirampannai in lease lands. Thakkavi loans for Rs, 23,000 
for the purchase of seeds and manure and Rs. 2,000 for the 
purchase of agricultural implements were given to the ryots. Towards 
Grow More Food Campaign, Special Seed Development Officers, 
Seed Development Assistants, etc. were appointed. Sul> 
depots were opened for the easy reach of the agricultural materials 
to the ryots. 

Since the number of agricultural depots were increasing it was 
found not possible to look after the activities of the Department 
by one District Agricultural Officer. Hence the jurisdiction was 
bifurcated from 16th November 1957. Another District Agricultural 
Officer was appointed with headquarters at Sivaganga, The District 
Agricultural Officer, Sattur started functioning with headquarters 




at Sattur with the Jurisdiction of Srivilliputtur, Sattur, Aruppuk- 
kottai and Mudukulattur and the rest of the tduks, viz., Parama- 
gudi, Ramanathapuram, Tiruvadanai, Sivaganga and Tiruppattur 
taluks were under the control of the District Agricultural Officer, 
Sivaganga. 

One More District Agricultural Officer has been sanctioned 
for the District in 1964 with headquarters at Ramanathapuram. 
His jurisdiction extends to the revenue taluks of Paramagudi, 
Ramanathapuram and Mudukulattur. The remaining three 
revenue taluks of Sattur, Srivilliputtur and Aruppukkottai are under 
the jurisdiction of the District Agricultural Officer at Sattur. 

Remarks of Intensive Agricultural Programme Section -.—In 
connection with the implementation of the Intensive Cultivation 
ftogramme for increasing the production of food crops, an addi¬ 
tional District Agricultural Officer was sanctioned by the Government 
during 1964-65 and the jurisdiction of the three District Agricul¬ 
tural Officers were as follows* : 

DiiiriU AyricuU tral Rfvenut laJuh. 

Ojjiier. 

H) (J) 

1 i^attur ,. Sattur. Srivillinuttur, Ai-uppukkottai. 

2 Sivugaiigii .. .. Tiruppattur, Tiravudanai, Sivaganga. 

3 Hamanatiiafiurorn .. Taramaifijdi, Ramanatbapiiram, Mudukulatiur. 

Certification Schemes for M.C.U.l and 2 Cotton were introduced 
for producing quality seeds during 1951. They are profitably 
working in this District. Iron ploughs like Cooper 11,25, PSG 
10,16, etc., were sold in Agricultural Depots and improved imple¬ 
ments like wet land, pudler, etc. were also distributed. Green manure 
seeds like Kolinji, Daincha, Pillipasara, and Sesbania were grown 
in plenty. Prosophis seeds were also introduced through the 
Agricultural Department. 

During 1956-57 National Extension Service was introduced In 
Rajapalayam Block with one Extension Officer, one Fieldman and 
two Demonstration Maistries to attend to the agricultural activities 
of the Department. Then gradually all the other Depots were also 
merged with the Blocks one by one under various stages. 

Under the National Extension Service, Gramasevaks and Exten¬ 
sion Workers were appointed. The goal of agricultural extension 
was the maximum economic exploitation of our agricultural resources 
In land and labour ; but actually it was found that these are not 
put to their maximum use. As a result, the level of production was 


J. 0.0. Ikis. No. I Food and Agrioulturo Departmont, dated I3th Jaae 1064. 
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low and agricultural labour was out of employment during off¬ 
season. Another disquieting feature was the gradual dechne in the 
yield of crops, while the cropped area has been more or less stationary 
and the population was mounting up. 

The immediate problem of the Gramasevak and Extension 
Worker is therefore, to arrest the decline and improve the yield of 
crops. Crop production depends upon the level of application of 
nitrogenous manure to the field as the nitrogen in the soil gets 
depleted under tropical conditions. The total requirements of the 
major crops in the District at the existing level of production of 
nitrogen was available in the shape of farm-yard manure, oil cakes, 
green manure, green leaf compost, ammonium sulphate, etc. 

Trials and demonstrations were conducted in the villages to 
propagate the improved method of agriculture. The foremost duty 
of the Gramasevak and Extension Worker was to bring home to the 
cultivators the advantages of using these improved methods. This 
Tas done after such demonstrations in the cultivators’ fields, 
chough improved strains have been evolved in respect of most 
crops, the benefit from these have not reached all cultivators. With 
the systematic work, it was not found difficult for any Gramasevak 
or Extension Worker to extend the improved seeds to every acre and 
every crop in his jurisdiction in the course of even two seasons. 

The following is the details when the Agricultural Depot! were 
converted into Development Blocks 

(1) (2) (3) 


Stags 1 

,. From l»t Ootobar 1988 

.. (i) Kariapattl. 


(ii) Virudbuaagar. 

Stags I 

From Ist April 1957 

(i) Sattxir. 

Stage 1 

From lot Ootobor 1967 

(i) Mudukulattur. 

(ii) Kadaladi. 

Stage 11 

Prom lat April 1959 

(i) Srivilliputtur. 

(ii) Watrap. 

(iii) Sivakaai. 

Stags n 

From lat April 1980 .. 

(i) Rajapalayam. 

Stage I 

.. From lat Ootober 1980 

.. (i) Vembakkottal. 

(ii) Karikkudi.| 

Stage I 

From lat April 1961 .. 

(i) Aruppukkottai. 

Stage 11 

From lat April 1982 

(i) Samudi. 


The Scheme of granting Intensive Manuring Scheme Loans to 
cultivators was handed over to the Revenue Department from the 
Fasli Year 1364 (1954-55). 

Assistant Cotton Specialist, Srivllllputtur was In-charge of the 
long staple. Cotton scheme zonal necleus farm was also 
functioning at Srivilliputtur for the production of oil seeds. 
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Madras State was getting ready to embark on a new programme 
of Development of Panchayat Administration. The statutory basis 
required for this programme has been provided in a Bill which was 
passed by the State Legislature and the New Madras Panchayat Act, 
1958 became law. The administrative machinery for implementing 
the Act was set up. The statutory rules envisaged in the Act were 
made. The DistrictDevelopmcnt Council was constituted as statutory 
organ of consultation and co-ordination, replacing the then existing 
non-statutory District Planning Boards and a number of other adhoc 
non-statutory consultative bodies. 

Therefore a three-year programme of phased introduction of the 
new Madras Panchayat Act will be drawn up for every Development 
District in consultation with New Development Council of that 
District. Already there was a provisional delimitation of the entire 
rural area of the State into Development Blocks, for purposes of 
operation of the National Extension Service Scheme of Community 
Development. These Blocks were grouped in three batches. The 
new Act was introduced in each batch of blocks during the 
years 1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

Upon the introduction of the new Act in each Development 
Block, each became a Panchayat Development Block under 
the New Act with the new set up of Panchayat Administration 
installed therein. Thereupon, the old Panchayats Act and the 
District Board Act which formed the statutory basis, ceased to be 
in force in that block area. Thus the change-over was completed in 
3 years. During the first year of the Third Five-Year Plan period 
the new set up of Panchayat Organisation was in existence through 
out this District as indicated below : 

Firs* Batch of Panohayat 2ad October 1960 .. (Seven Panchayat 
Unions. Unions). 

Second Batch of Panchayat 14th April 1961 (Sixteen Panchayat 

Unions. Unioii.s). 

Third Batch of Panchayat 2nd October 1961 .. (Nino Ponchayat Unions) 
Unions. ' 

Programmes for Agricultural Development were given the 
central place in the First-Year Plan. Agriculture and Community 
Development, along with irrigation and power, occupied the major 
portion of the total out lay of the Plan Schemes. Although this 
priority was accorded in the special circumstances of shortage and 
Inflation which existed when the plan schemes were formulated, it 
has justified itself from the general stand point of economic develop¬ 
ment. The increase in agricultural production which has takM 
place since 1952-53 has helped, more than any other factor, to end 
inflation, stabilise the economy and prepare the way for a higher 
rate of development during the Second Five-Year Plan. ^ 

The satisfactory results attained in the agricultural section 
during the First Plan suggest a change in the perspective for agri¬ 
cultural development for the Second Five-Year Plan. The aim 
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then was to diversify agricultural production, to put land to the best 
possible uses and to take all such measures as will increase the 
productivity of land and the yield of individual crops. As irrigation 
and improved agricultural practices developed especially in areas 
served by National Extension and Community Projects, aspects of 
land utilisation which were neglected in the past such as horti¬ 
culture, soil conservation, village plantations, etc., received sustained 
attention. 

For crops such as sugarcane, cotton and groundnut a number 
of special measures were proposed to be undertaken. Intensive 
Sugarcane Development Schemes were extended to non-sugar 
factory areas. The main features of these schemes were develop¬ 
ment of irrigation, intensive manuring and organisation of co¬ 
operatives for making credit and production. In cotton, efforts 
were concentrated on increasing the area and production of long 
staple varieties. As large areas suitable for the production of long 
staple cotton became available in the District benefiting from a 
number of multipurpose irrigation projects, cotton production 
considerably stepped up. 

One of the more important aims in the agricultural sector during 
the Second Plan was to increase the production of fruit and veget- 
a bles. This is necessary both for increasing the supply of protective 
foods and for bringing about greater diversity in the pattern of 
agriculture in the Five-Year Plan Schemes. Long-term loans to 
farmers for bringing new land under orchards and also short-term 
loans for rejuvenating existing orders were granted to growers to 
encourage Horticultural Development Scheme. 

The agricultural plans prepared by the Panchayats largely dealt 
with items which can be utilised for mass approach, and too much 
reliance should not be placed on ihe flow of extraneous supplies but 
on self-help and self-reliance so that every farming family in the 
village regardless of its economic status, can participate in the 
campaign, which would concentrate on a few specific and funda¬ 
mental items of wide application and capable of creating mass 
enthusiasm. The important matters which lend themselves to mass 
approach essentially through self-help are :— 

(i) Multiplication of improved seeds in each village and their 
distribution within the village by exchange or otherwise which is 
being called now as Graraasahayak Scheme. The same principle of 
self-help should apply to seeds of new crops and green manure! 
introduced in the village. 

(ii) The production of manure required for each field within 
its own borders, without affecting the normal cropping pattern are 
being organised as a mass campaign to improve the soil fertility. 

(iii) Better agronomic practices like proper spacing, weeding, 
timely attention to various operations, and simple treatment of seed- 
borne diseases were adopted. 
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(iv) Better cropping patterns including double and triple 
cropping in irrigated areas introduction and extension of crops like 
groundnut, castor, sugarcane, cotton, cashewnut and coconut 
were also adopted. 

No Research Stations are located in the Sattur Division. There 
arc two State Seed Fanns at Dcvadanam and Pullur with an area of 
52 07 and 48 87 acres respectively. The farm was requisitioned on 
I4th December 1958 while the later was taken over on lease on 
15th September 1958. Each farm is managed by one Farm Manager 
assisted by one Fieldman and one Demonstration Maistry. 

The engineering activities of the Department also increased to 
attend to the needs of ryots by way of supply of agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery, pump sets, tractors, bull-dozers, well sinking 
appliances, etc. Two Agricultural Engineering Supervisors were 
posted in the District and they were attached to the Office of the 
District Agricultural Officer. Necessary operating staffs were also 
appointed such as Tractor Drivers, Oil Engine Drivers, Mechanics, 
Foremen etc. Tractor ploughing, hiring of oil engines and pump- 
sets, sinking of borewells, supply of tractors to ryots under hire 
purchase scheme, supply of oil engines under Filterpoint Scheme,and 
River Pumping Scheme were undertaken in large scale. To cope 
up with the increased work in the engineering activities, the Engi¬ 
neering Department was separated from the District Agricultural 
Officer and was placed under an Agricultural Engineer with effect 
from October 1959. 

Cashew Development Scheme :—^The cultivation of cashew 
plantation was felt very much in this District. For the development 
of cashewnut cultivation, cashew nurseries were raised for pro¬ 
duction and distribution of seeds, seedlings and air layers. Financial 
assistance to the prospective cashew growers for preparation of 
lands, purchase of seednuts, etc. in the form of long-term loans at 
the rate of Rs. 80 per acre and provision of free technical guidance 
on all aspects of cashew growing such as preparation of land, 
planting, manuring, etc. and also in the utilisation of cashew apple 
to prepare fruit products, etc. arc some of the measures undertaken 
to step up the production of cashew and also to improve the 
economic condition of the inhabitants of the Ramanathapuram 
District. A scheme for development of cashew plantation under 
the control of a Cashew Development Officer with headquarters at 
Sivaganga has been functioning. 


Oilseeds Development Under the Integrated Oilseeds 

Development Scheme for saturation of area under groundnut with 
improved seeds aiming a coverage of 10 per cent of the total area 
under groundnut each year, one Oilseed Development Assistant at 
Sattur, one Castor Development Assistant at Rajapalayam and one 
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Oilseeds Development Assistant at Watrap are now working in thli 
Division under the administrative control of the District Agricul¬ 
tural Olficer, Sattur. 

Horticultural Development Scheme :—^There are two kinds of 
loans under Horticultural Development Scheme, One is long-term 
loan and the other is short-term loan. The object of issuing long¬ 
term loan is to establish new orchards. The loan is issued at the 
rate of Rs.300 per acre upto a maximum of Rs. 2,000 per individual. 
50 per cent of the loan amount is given to the loanee in cash initially 
for making preliminary arrangements to establish the orchards. 
Fruit seedlings are supphed to the parties from the Government 
nurseries for the remaining 50 per cent of the loan amount. The 
repayment of loan commences from the 6th year of disbursement 
of loan in 10 equal annual instalments with 5i per cent interest. 

The short-term loan is given for rejuvenation of vegetated old 
orchards at the rate of Rs. 65 per acre upto a maximum of Rs. 500 
per individual. The loan amount is only given in kind either in the 
shape of chemical fertilisers or plant protection materials. The 
repayment has to be made in one single instalment in the next year 
itself with 5| per cent interest- 

Sivaganga Division :—The Ramanathapurara Revenue District 
was bifurcated into Ramanathapuram East with headquarters at 
Sivaganga and west with headquarters at Sattur with effect from 
16th November 1957. The Ramanathapuram Revenue District 
has been divided into 3 divisions with headquarters at Sivaganga, 
Ramanathapuram and Sattur. Sivaganga Division comprises of 
three revenue taluks (viz) Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and Tiruvadanai 
with the following Panchayat Unions under the overall control of 
the District Agricultural Officer, Sivaganga. 

Name oj Revtnm Nan* oj th* PamtiKatat 

Taluk. 

(1) (2) (») 

1 Siv 5 ga)iga .. 1. Mwamadurai, 2. Tiruppavanatn, I. Sivaganga icd 

4. Kalayarltoil. 

2 Tiruppattur 1. Tiruppattur, 2. Singampunari, 8. KoUal aud 

4. SakUottai. 


:Tiruvadauai 1- Tiruvadouai, 2. BajasingainangQiani, S. Devakottai 

and 4. Kaunaugudi. 


The following important strains are distributed in this District 
through departmental propaganda ;— 


Strain. 

( 1 ) 

1 Faddy 

S Bagi . . 

8 Cholom 
4 Cumbu 
§ Cotton 

" Ovoandaut 


Nan* of VarUtf. 

( 2 ) 

Co. 18, OEB. 84, A6D. 4. BAM. t, Oo. 28, ASD. 1. Co. 1. 

Co. 39, SB. 20B. 

K2 and Co. 7. 

Kl. Oo. 9 and K2. 

Kl, Co. 3 and X3. 

MCU. 1. MCU. 3 and Ktt. 

TMV. 1, TMV. 2 and TMV. 
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Horticultural Development Schemex —^The laterite red-soils of 
Sivaganga, Tiruppattur and Tiruvadanai taluks are suitable for 
raising orchards in this District in places where irrigation facilities 
are available. To popularise this scheme, this department is giving 
loans to the ryots at Rs. 300 per acre under long term and Rs. 65 
per acre under short-term loans. Improved varieties of seedlings 
and grafts are being supplied from the Government nurseries. 
Besides this, fruit plants and seeds are also being distributed at half 
cost to the needy ryots through the Blocks. A Horticultural 
Development Assistant is specially posted under this scheme with 
his headquarters at Sattur. 

Cashew Development Scheme: —^There is much scope in this 
District to raise cashew plantations. This Department is giving 
loans to ryots at the rate of Rs. 80 per acre under long-term basis to 
popularise the raising of cashew plantations. There is a separate 
Special District Agricultural Officer at Sivaganga for this Scheme. 
Cashew is being raised both by individuals as well as by Panchayats. 
The Scheme is getting popular. 

Coconut Development Scheme: —^Thc coastal areas of Raraa- 
nathapuram Taluk and Vaigai river beds are eminently suitable for 
raising coconut plantations. To increase the production of coco¬ 
nuts in coastal areas of the Ramanathapuram Taluk, a special officer 
styled as special Deputy Director of Agriculture (Coconut Develop¬ 
ment) is posted with his headquarters at Ramanathapuram. The 
comprehensive coconut nursery scheme aims at the settlement of 
landless poor and Ceylon repatriates who are to raise coconuts in 
5 acre blocks. 

There is a coconut nursery at Singampunerl under the control 
of the District Agricultural Officer, Sivaganga. Steps are being 
taken to organise a coconut nursery at Tiruppuvanam Block also. 

Cotton Development Scheme: —Under this scheme the cultivation 
of cotton in the District is being intensified. All steps are being 
taken to improve the cultivation of cotton. A special Cotton 
Development Assistant is working under this scheme with his head¬ 
quarters at Sivaganga. Irrigated cotton in summer with the use of 
MCU. 2. variety is getting popular due to departmental efforts. 

Plant Protection Scheme: —^All steps are being taken to protect 
the crops from the pests and diseases. Pesticides and fungicides, 
sprayers and dusters are being distributed to the ryots at conces¬ 
sional rates. Plant protection equipments are also given for hire 
to the needy ryots. Equipments are also kept at Panchayats. 
The Groundnut Hairy Caterpillar Campaign in this District has 
been very successful for these 3 years and large areas of groundnuts 
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have been saved from the pest damage. Plant Protection Assist¬ 
ants and Demonstrskiion Maisiries have been appointed in each 
of tlie 3 divisions to give special attention to Plant Protection 
Work. 

Application of Fertilisers —Good, yield is obtained by application 
of fertilisers. Wide propaganda is being made for the application 
of fertilisers to all the crops. Short term loans are being given 
to the ryots under Intensive Manuring Scheme for the purchase of 
fertilisers. The application of fertilisers to the millets is not at all 
practised so far in this District. But Intensive Cultivation Pro¬ 
gramme has been newly introduced during the year 1964. 
Fertilisers will be applied to the millets under this new programme. 
Fertiliser demonstrations are being conducted in this District to 
popularise the application of fertilisers to all the crops. 

Rural and urban compost is being prepared in the villages and 
town panohayats respecti% ely. To encourage the production of 
compost, subsidy is being given by this Department through the 
Panchayat Unions, to the individuals as well as to the Panchayats. 

The Department also runs the following three State Seed 
Farms 

iitate Seed Farm, Demkottak —This farm was started on 1st April 
1959 at Udayachi, Devakouai. The total area of the farm (1965) 
was 252.41 acres according to the survey. The additional virgin 
lands were brought under cultivation for the first time after heavily 
manuring with the urban compost and after farming contour bunds 
to preserve moisture. The entire farm is divided into 5 acre blocks 
with main cross roads. 

Borewells have been sunk successfully. One has been commis¬ 
sioned with submersible pump and arrangements are under pro¬ 
gress to commission to the two remaining borewells with submersible 
pumps. When this work is completed it is expected that the 3 bore 
wells will help to bring an area of 50 acres under irrigated crops, 
a feature which is uncommon in these dry areas. Groundnut and 
millets are being cultivated in this farm as also irrigated paddy in 
limited areas. 

State Seed Farm — Karaikkudi: —^This farm was started on 12th 
February 1962. The area of the farm is about 40 acres. This 
forest poramboke lands have been handed over by the Forest 
Department to the Agricultural Department. 

State Seed Farm—Paramagudv. —The Agricultural Research 
Station, Paramagudi was converted into a State Seed Farm with 
effect from 1st May 1962. The total area of the farm is about 25 
acres. A well is constructed by the Public Works Department for 
irrigation facilities. Improved varieties of vegetables are cultivated 
in this farm for seed multiplication. Paddy, ragi, groimdnut 
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etc., are being cultivated in this farm. The farm is under the 
control of the District Agricultural Officer, Raraanathapuratu with 
effect from 24th June 1964. 

Besides the State Seed Farms, the department also runs one 
Agricultural School at Paramagudi. This school was started on 
20th July 1961 to cater the needs of Ramanathapuram and 
Madurai districts. Every year, twenty students are to be admitted 
and given intensive training for a period of one academic year, 
by the Agricultural Instructor. A sum of Rs. 40 per month (35 
for meals and 5 for pocket expenses) is being given to each student 
as stipend. 

Agricultural Engineering :—There is one separate Assistant 
Agricultural Engineer at Sivaganga. He is incharge of Agricultural 
Engineering activities for Ramanathapuram Revenue District. He 
is distributing oil engines, electric motor pumpsets and tractors 
under hire purchase scheme to the needy ryots. He is also giving 
tractors and bulldozzers under hiring scheme for ploughing and 
levelling. 

(c) Animal Husbandry Department :—The office of the District 
Veterinary Officer, Ramanathapuram at Madurai is functioning 
from the year 1942. This is one of the unbifurcated District in 
the Madras State having jurisdiction all over the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District which comprises 9 Revenue Taluks divided into 32 
Panchayat Union Blocks. 

There are two veterinary hospitals, one at Rajapalayam and 
the other at Sivaganga, each employing a Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeon and one Live Stock Assistant. The District Veterinary 
Officer has the following staff working under him 


Field Staff— 

Veterinary Assistant Surgeon .. .. .. .. 28 

Livestock Assistant—Grade II .. .. .. .. 47 

Supervisors .. .. ,. .. .. .. ,. 9 

Veterinary Compounders . .. ,. 3 

Attouder .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Poultry Maistry .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mobile unit ;— 

Livestock Assistant .. .. .. .. 2 


There are 13 veterinary dispensaries and 8 minor veterinary 
dispensaries situated in this District. The veterinary dispensary 
and minor veterinary dispensary are under the direct control of a 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon who is assisted by one Livestock 
Assistant and other contingent staff. For the whole District there 
is only one Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeon at Nalli in the 
Srivilhputtur Taluk. 

There are 5 Poultry Extension Centres under the control of the 
District Veterinary Officer. They are at (1) Anuppangulam, (2) 
Peraiyur, (3) Amaravathiputhur, (4) Palayampatti and (5) Sura- 
kulam. The Poultry Extension Centres at Anuppankulam and 
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Perai)mr have got each a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon with one 
Fieldman. The remaining three Poultry Extension Centres have 
got one Livestock Assistant. There is also one Poultry Produc¬ 
tion Centre at Nalli under the charge of a Livestock Assistant 
assisted by a Maistry. 

One Sheep Demonstration Unit is functioning at Virudhunagar. 

A Veterinary Assistant Surgeon is in-charge Sheep Demonstration 
Unit. There is one Clinical Laboratory at Sivaganga. The artificial 
insemination centres are working at Virudhunagar and Sivaganga- 
The Veterinary Surgeon in-charge of the Veterinary Dispensary at 
Virudhunager and Veterinary Hospital at Sivaganga are supervising 
the above centres. Two Livestock Assistants for each centre are 
working in the above centres. There are eight Key Village Exten¬ 
sion Centres each in charge of a Supervisor. The Supervisor is 
assisted by two Livestock Assistants. The centres are located 
at the following places. 

1. Rajasingamangalam. 5. Sattur. 

2. Tiruvadanai. 6. Sivakasi 

3. Paramagudi. 7. Kanniseripudur. 

4. Nainarkoil. 8. Srivilliputtur. 

Besides the Key Village Extension Centres, there are First Aid 
Centres at Mangaseri, Kunnur and Kakkivadampatti. 

The District is famous for Ramanathapuram “Kuruvai" rams 
which are used for breeding and improvement of local breeds in the 
District. 694 “Kuruvai” rams were distributed during the year 
1963-64. The large number of sheep in this District are reared 
mainly for mutton and manure purposes. Livestock trade is 
generally held in this District in weekly shandies held regularly at 
Sivaganga, Paramagudi, Ilayathagudi, Devakottai, Singampunari, 
Ramanathapuram, Tiruppuvanam, Manamadurai and Rajapalayam 
where local cattle and cattle from the neighbouring districts are 
brought for sale. At Kanniseripudur in the Sattur Taluk a big annual 
cattle fair is held and usually about 50,000 cattle are brought for 
sde. 

There is a District Livestock Farm in this District functioning at 
Chettinad, in charge of a Superintendent of the rank of the Gazetted 
OlRcer. A Stockmen Course is also conducted in this Farm from 1st 
August 1963. State Live Stock Research Station is also functioning 
within this Farm from 24th July 1963. To begin with, it started with 
the Animal Nutrition Section. The Farm affords visual demonstra¬ 
tion on various aspects of cattle management, land reclamation, 
crop husbandry, contour bunding and training in poultry husbandry. 
One Research Scheme is functioning in this Farm to produce Asil 
birds of various varieties for research of the Asil breeds. There are 
1,457 different classes of cattle in this Farm like Kangayam, 
Tharparkar, Muirah, Hariana, Sindhi, Pulikulam, etc. 
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(d) Forest Ramanathapuram District comprises 

199'681 square miles of forest area which can be classified as below : 

(1) Class I—Reserve Forest—71'551 square miles. 

(2) Class III Panchayats—0-860 square miles. 

(3) Ex-Zamin Forest and reserved land—127'270 square miles. 

Ramanathapuram division was constituted on 5th February 1957 
with jurisdiction over the forests in the entire revenue district of 
Ramanathapuram and with its headquarters at Karaikkudi. It 
consists of 5 ranges at Srivilliputtur, Tirupattur, Sivaganga, 
Ramanathapuram and Karaikkudi. Prior to 5th February 1957 
there were only two ranges in the Ramanathapuram District, viz., 
Srivilliputtur range and SiVaganga range. The forest in Srivilliputtur 
range was under the control of old Tirunelveli division and the 
forest in Sivaganga range comprising the forests in Sivaganga, Tiru- 
vadanai, Mudukulattur, Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi taluks 
were under the control of the District Forest Officer, Madurai South 
Division. Besides the five ranges, there are two special 
ranges with headquartersatNattarasankottai and Karaikkudi respect¬ 
ively for raising farm forestry in the Ramanathapuram District. 

In East Ramanathapuram Development District, there are 
only ex-estate forests which have been taken over under the Zamin 
Abolition Act in the year 1948. The ex-cstate forest consists of 
only scrub Jungle fit for plantation. Srivilliputtuur range, which 
comprises of Western Ghals, contains natural forests. In this range 
Shola forest (evergreen forest) exists in high altitudes at 3,000 feet 
above sea-level. Teak-wood and other hard woods grow in lower 
altitudes. Sandal wood grows at an elevation of about 500 to 3,500 
feet. Sandal wood occurs in Alagarkoil valley of Srivilliputtur 
range and they are worked on a three year rotation. There are 
no bamboos in this District worth mentioning. 

The Ramanathapuram District is mainly a plantation division. 
Cashew has been grown in the following taluks : 


(1) 

(2) 

Taluks. 

AOBES* 

Sivaganga .. . 

2,701 

Tirupattur 

4,089 

Srivilliputtur .. 

.... 126 

Mudukulattur .. 

.... 248 


7,163 


Casuarina has been grown in 1,809 acres in the Rameswararn 
Island. Eucalyptus has been planted in the following taluks :— 

(1) (2) 

Taluks. acbbs. 


Tirappattnr .. . 105 

Sivaganga .. .. .. ... .. .. 85 

Srivilliputtur • ■ *:• «<• 36 

Bamanathapuram 26 

99-6—45a 








Match wood plantation has been raised on 510 acres in the Srivilli- 
puttur Taluk and teak-wood on 1,552 acres in the same taluk. 
Farm forestry has been raised on 1,527 acres all over the District 
in the village lands like tank-beds. 

Wild game like chital, tiger, elephant, sambar, wild pigs, ibex, 
spotted deer and four horned antelope exist in the Srivilliputtur 
range. In the Karaikkudi range spotted deer are available. 

The revenue realised during the year 1963-64 is Rs. 4,17,194-21 
and the expenditure incurred is Rs. 4,96,974-89. The expenditure is 
more than the revenue because large scale plantation works have 
been taken up in this District with a view to improve the forest 
which are mostly scrub jungle now. 

(e) Industries Department —^The Industries Department was 
already functioning with one Supervisor of Industries for each 
district. In this District one Supervisor of Industries, one Peon, 
and Boring Inspectors were working with headquarters at Rama- 
nathapuram to supervise the working of the pumps instaUed under the 
Rural Water Supply Scheme. During 1943 the headquarters of the 
Supervisor was transferred to Madurai. Later on in the year 1955, 
the headquarters was transferred to Sivaganga. A Lower Division 
Clerk was also sanctioned to work under the Supervisor. Then the 
post of Supervisor of Industries was converted and up-graded 
as that of an Assistant Director (Gazetted) with an enlarged staff. 

Subsequently the strength of the staff was increased with head¬ 
quarters at Madurai. The Rural Water-Supply Scheme was handed 
over to the Agricultural Department and the supervisory staff 
connected with the scheme were also transferred to that Department. 

The activities of the Department increased and gained impor¬ 
tance when industrialisation of the nation was the chief objective 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. One Village Industries Officer 
(Gazetted) was also appointed in this District in 1957 to promote 
the growth of the village and cottage industries with the following 
staff:— 

Cottage Industries Inspectors—^Two. 

Upper Division Clerk—One. 

Lower Division Clerk—One. 

Peons—^Two. 

The Village Industries Officer was solely in charge of starting of 
and improvement of cottage, village and handicrafts schemes. The 
Assistant Director who is a technically qualified officer deals with the 
technical subjects relating to preparation of new schemes for Small 
Scale Units, Industrial Colonies, Estates and other Small Scale 
Industries. During the year 1961, the Village Industries Officer was 
transferred to Khadi and Village Industries Board and in his place 
a Cottage Industries Officer was appointed in this Department to 



promote the Cottage and Handicrafts Schemes. He was in charge 
of both the Ramanathapuram and Madurai districts with head¬ 
quarters at Madurai. 

The main duties of the Assistant Director are to help the Indus¬ 
trialists to secure controlled commodities like coal, coke, etc. and to 
organise Industrial Co-operatives and thereby accelerated the 
development of industry. He is also responsible for administering 
the State Aid to Industries Act and Industries Development Regula¬ 
tion of 1951 and Registration of Small-Scale Industries. 

Every half-year about 700 applications are received from indus¬ 
trialists and are recommended by the Assistant Director for issuing 
import licence and Essentiality Certificates besides applications for 
iron and steel, coal and coke and hire purchase applications. 

The Assistant Director is assisted by two Inspectors of Indus¬ 
tries, one State-Aid Inspector, one Industrial Co-operative Officer, 
Supervisor of Industrial Co-operatives (Supervision), and one Special 
Revenue Inspector (Loans) with headquarters at Sivakasi. During 
November 1962, this District was bifurcated with another head¬ 
quarters at Sivaganga under the control of one Assistant Director 
and his staff. The jurisdiction of this District was divided into two 
on administrative grounds. One IndustrialEstate at Sulakkarai, 
Virudhunagar and one Industrial Estate for Industrial Co-operatives 
at Sivakasi are functioning under the control of Administrative 
Ofiicers separately. One Small Scale Industries Unit namely Tool 
Room Shop is functioning at the Industrial Estate, Virudhunagar 
under a Superintendent (Gazetted) who is assisted by technical and 
ministerial subordinates. Dies and other spare parts for machinery 
are manufactured in the Units. 

One Small Match Producers’ Co-operative Society is functioning 
at Sattur under the control of one Gazetted Business Manager. 
Further the Assistant Director is granting loan upto a maximum of 
Rs. 5,000 to the private individual industrialists under the State-Aid 
to Industries Act, 1922. He is also granting loans to the rehabili¬ 
tated goldsmiths upto Rs. 2,000 under the recent Gold Control 
Order. 

(/) Co-operative Department :—^Till 1st April 1942 a common 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies at Madurai, attended 
to the organisation, supervision of co-operative institutions and 
auditing of the accounts of those institutions in both the Madurai 
and Ramanathapuram districts. On the first April 1942, the oflice 
was bifurcated and a separate Deputy Registrar’s Office was formed 
for the development and supervision of co-operative inst tutions in 
the Ramanathapuram District with headquarters at Madurai. 
This new office was started with one Deputy Registrar, one. 
Co-operative Sub-Registrar, one Senior Inspectors, 3 Junior 
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Inspectors 4 clerks and 3 peons. Consequent on the formation of 
several types of Co-operative Societies in the District, the strength 
was increased to 95 as on 30th June 1948 as given below 


(1) (2) 

1. Deputy Registrar . .. 1 

2. Co-operative Sub-Registrars .. .. ,, .. 4 

3. Senior Inspectors .. .. .. .. .. 47 

4. Junior Inspectors .. .. .. .. . . 22 

6. Routine Clerks and Typist .. .. .. .. 4 

6. Peons .. .. .. . . • 17 


Total .. 95 


In the year 1955, the question of formation of an Additional 
Deputy Registrar’s Office was considered consequent on the increase 
of work due to the organisation of several new co-operative institu¬ 
tions in the District. On 1st June 1955 a separate Deputy Registrar’s 
Office was formed with headquarters at Sivaganga for the supervision 
of societies in Ramanathapuram, Paramagudi, Tiruvadanai, Tirup- 
pattur and Sivaganga taluks. The societies in the remaining four 
taluks of Mudukulattur, Sattur, Srivilliputtur and Aruppukkottai 
were placed under the supervision and administrative control of the 
Deputy Registrar, Ramanathapuram with headquarters at Madurai. 

On 15th December 1958, as a result of the separation of the audit 
branch of the Department from the administration branch a separate 
Deputy Registrar was posted to work as District Co-operatvie Audit 
Officer for theRamanathapurara district with headquarters atMadurai 
for the purpose of auditing the accounts of the co-operative institu¬ 
tions in the entire Ramanathapuram District. The staff sanctioned 
for Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga Deputy Registrar’s Circle 
for audit purpose was transferred to work under the administrative 
control of the District Co-operative Audit Officer, Ramanatha¬ 
puram, at Madurai with effect from 15th December 1958. 

As a prelude to the introduction of Integrated Rural Credit 
under the Second Five-Year Plan, Government sanctioned a Pilot 
Scheme to be worked in the Sattur and Srivilliputtur taluks and 
appointed a Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies with the 
headquarters at Srivilliputtur to implement the scheme. The object 
of the scheme was to develop the working of rural credit societies so as 
to cover all the villages of the two taluks to serve as many agricultu¬ 
rists as possible and to start large sized rural credit societies 
in suitable centres to provide credit of all kinds to their members 
and to develop the activities of marketing societies so as to be of 
real benefit to the agriculturists through the introduction of Con¬ 
trolled Credif Scheme, provison of storage processing and marketing 
facilities by providing godowns, etc.. 
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In the first instance, the office of the Special Deputy Registrar 
(Credit and Marketing) was started in the year 1956 at Srivilliputtur 
to implement the above scheme with the following establishments:— 


(1) (2) 

1. Deputy Registrar .. .. .. 1 

2. Senior Inspoctor .. .. .. .. .. 1 

3. Lower Division Clerk .. .. .. .. . • 1 

4. Stono typist .. .. .. .. .. 1 

6. Peons .. .. .. .. .. .. .• 2 

Total .. 6 


At the outset, the pilot area was limited to Srivilliputtur and Sattur 
taluks. The chief work undertaken by the pilot Deputy Registrar 
was (a) reorganisation of rural credit societies, (b) formation of large 
sized societies and (c) development of marketing societies in Srivilfi- 
puttur and Sattur taluks. 

Then the Pilot Scheme undertaken by this office was gradually 
extended to all the other taluks in the Ramanathapuram District. 

The following statement gives the names and number of 
Societies in the Ramanathapuram District as on 30th June 1964;— 


Type of aocieiy. 

Bamanfitha- 

puram. 

Siva- 

gonga. 

Srivtlli- 

pu'tur. 

Total, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. Central banks .. .. .. 

.. 

1 


1 

*. Village credit societies .. 

240 

270 

334 

844 

3. Agricultural banks 

S 

1 

14 

so 

4. Rural bank.s 

.. 

1 

1 

2 

6. Credit unions 

6 

24 

6 

38 

6. Adjuncts to credit unions 

18 

64 

40 

162 

7. Primary land mortgage banks .. 

2 

2 

3 

7 

8. Urban banks . . ■. 

6 

4 

8 

18 

9. Employees credit society •. 

13 

10 

27 

60 

10. Urban credit society 

2 

4 

2 

3 

11. Stores societies .. 

10 

22 

is 

60 

12. Primary house mortgage banks. 

1 

2 

2 

0 

13. Students, Stores 

10 

14 

6 

SO 

14. Joint farming societies 

1 

1 

13 

16 

16. Tenant farming societies 

1 


4 

6 

18. Land colonisation societies ». 

• • 

•• 

3 

S 

17. Agricultural improvement 

societies. 

•• 

•• 

12 

12 

18. Bettor farming societies 

— 

•• 

1 

1 

19. Rural housing societies 

6 

0 

IS 

24 

to. Urban housing societies .. 

4 

6 

9 

19 

21. Industrial housing societies 

• • 

•• 

3 

8 

22. Labour contract societies 

3 

3 

6 

11 

28. Wholesale store* 

•• 

~ 

2 

2 

24, District supply and marketing 
society. 

1 

■ 

• • 

1 
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Typt of tocitty. 

Bamanmtha- Siva- 

SrivilH- 

Total. 


puram. 

ganga. 

puttur. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(fi) 

25. Primary marketing societies .. 

3 

3 

e 

12 

SO. Spinning mills ,, 

.. •• 


1 

1 

i;7. Milk supply societies 

28 

•• 

86 

113 

28. Sugarcane growepa societies 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

29. Cattle breeding spc'etios ,, 


-• 

1 

1 

10. Weavers’ aooietiei}. 

.18 

7 

66 

81 

81. Industrial weavers’ sooietiea .. 

1 

1 

3 

6 

33. Supervising unions 

3 

3 

4 

10 

S3. Printing press 

• • 

1 


1 

34. District washermen societies 

• • 

1 


1 

36. Other types of societies 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Total .. 

281 

488 

698 

1467 

The strength of the staff as 

an 30th June 1964 

was as 

detailed 

below :— 






Adminitiralton Staff. 



Category. r " 

a— 1 , . 



Audit 

Ramanatha 

Siva- 

SrivilH- 

Total. 

Staff. 

puram. 

ganga. 

puttur, 



(1) (2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

«) 

'.Deputy Registrar. I 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2. Co-operative Sub- 3 

3 

5 

11 

3 

Registrars. 





3 Senior Inspectors. 8 

10 

23 

41 

61 

4. Junior Inspectors. 0 

6 

6 

17 

29 

5, Computors .. I 

1 


2 


6. Ministerial staff .. 2 

3 

2 

7 


7. Public Works 


1 

1 

• 4 

Department 





Supervisors. 






With effect from 2nd October 1963 a separate Deputy Registrar 
with headquarters at Madurai was posted for the supervision of 
Milk Supply Co-Operatives in Ramanathapurani and Madurai 
districts. The staff sanctioned for supervision of Milk Supply 
Societies for Deputy Registrar’s Office, Ramanathapuram, 
Sivaganga, Dindigul and Madurai were transferred to work under 
the Deputy Registrar (Milk Scheme), Madurai. 

With all round increase of work, it was found necessary to integ¬ 
rate the various special posts and to unify the control|and adminis¬ 
tration of the various co-operative institutions in the District. Conse¬ 
quently the Ramanathapuram District was trifurcated into three 
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circles on territorial basis among the Deputy Registrars with head¬ 
quarters at Srivilliputtur, Sivaganga and Ramanathapuram. 
The three new circles came into existence on 15th April 1964 with the 
following jurisdiction: 

(l) (2) 

Btunanathapuram Circle .. Paramagudi, Mudukulattur and Eamanatha- 

puram taluks. 

SiTAgaaga Circle .. Tiruvadanai, Tiruppattur and Sivaganga 

taluks. 

SriTilliputtur Circle .. Srivilliputtur, Sattur and Aruppukkottai 

taluks. 

(g) Registration Department :—Ramanathapuram Revenue Dist¬ 
rict is under the administration of the District Registrar, Rama- 
naAapuram at Madurai and the District Registrar, Pudukkottai. 
There are 25 Sub-Registry Offices in the Ramanathapuram Revenue 
District besides the original Registration Branch of the Registrar’s 
Office, Ramanathapuram at Madurai. These offices are under the 
administrative control of the District Registrar, Ramanathapuram 
at Madurai. There are nine Sub-Registrar’s Offices in the registra¬ 
tion district of the District Registrar, Pudukkottai. The following 
are the 26 Sub-Registrar Office under the control of the District 
Registrar, Ramanathapuam at Madurai;— 

(1) (2) 

Bamanatbapuram Taluk .. .. 1. Keelakkarai. 

2. Bamanatbapuram. 

3. Bameswarain. 

Mudukulattur Taluk • • .. .. .. 4. Abiramam. 

6. Kamudi. 

6. Mudukulattur. 

7. Sayalkudi. 

Aruppukkottai Taluk.. .. .. .. 8. Aruppulckottai. 

9. Kariapatti. 

10. Pandalgudi. 

11. Tirucbuli. 

Paramagudi Taluk .. .. .. .. 12. Bogalur. 

13. Ilayangudi. 

14. Paramagudi. 

Sivaganga Taluk .. .. .. .. 15. Manamadurai. 

16. Tiruppuvanam. 

Srivilliputtur Taluk ,, .. .. .. 17. Keelarajakularaman. 

18. Kannur. 

19. Bajapalayam. 

20. Seitbur. 

21. Srivilliputtur. 

22. Watrap. 

Sattur Taluk .. ■ • • • .. .. 23. Sattur. 

24. Sivakasi. 

25. Virudhunagar. 

Bamanatbapuram Registration Office, Juris- 26. Pudumantapam consisting 
diction at Madurai. of the old 8th ward of 

Madurai Municipality 
and villages from Siva¬ 
ganga Taluk and Madu lai 
Taluk. 
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The total number of documents registered during the year 
1963-64 is 60,692 as against 68,244 in the previous year, thus record¬ 
ing a decrease of 11 ‘07 per cent. The fall in the registration is mainly 
due to the insistence of the declaration under the Madras Land 
Ceiling Act, 1961. 

The amount of surcharge duty collected under the various acts 
during the year and the previous year is as follows 


(1) (2) (3) 

1902-63. I963-«4. 

BS. P. B3. F. 

The Madras District Munioipalitiea Act .. 1,71,692 50 1,64,339 60 

The Madras Village Panchayat Act .. 11,11,293 90 10,38,263 00 


Out of the total surcharge duty collected, a sum of Rs. 36,087-78 
was collected as charges for the work done by the department in 
the year 1963-64 as against Rs. 37,486‘59 in the previous year. 
The number of general searches conducted during 1963-64 was 
7,796 as against 8,284 in the previous year, the decrease in number 
was due to the decreased activities of the Co-operative Societies in 
the year. The fees levied for the same in the year rose from 
Rs. 87,250-25 to Rs. 1,09,831-82 which is due to the enhance¬ 
ment of search fees effected from 1st November 1962. 

The number of applications for single searches and copies granted 
were 6243 and 6010 in 1963-64 as against 6865 and 6327 in the 
previous year respectively. 

The number of miscellaneous searches conducted and miscella¬ 
neous copies granted were 1,436 and 1,412 in the year 1963-64 as 
against 1,323 and 1,405 respectively in the previous year. 

The number of general power of attorney and special powers 
of attorney attested during the year of report were 59 and 130 in 
1963-64 as against 52 and 142 in the previous year. Number of 
attendance made, commissions issued and summons issued were 
272, nil and 53 respectively in the year 1963-64 as against 284, nil 
and* 38 respectively in the previous year. 

The financial results are as below 


Bkobifts and Expbnditobb. 


Net receipts. 

Sxpendituft, 

(2) 

(3) 

B&. 

M. 

6,46,875 

3,18,165 

6,76,804 

3,23,739 


1962- 63 

1963- 64 
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There is a rise in both receipts and expenditure. 

There is a surplus income of Rs. 2,53,065 in the year 1963*64 
as against Rs. 2,28,715 in the previous year. 

The Registering Officers, in the District are also Registrars of 
Births and Deaths under Central Act VI of 1886, Some of them also 
attend to treasury transactions and act as honorary trustees of 
Pachaiyappa Charities, members of the Advisory Committee of the 
Medical Board and Members of the Advisory Committee of Local 
Government Hospital. They are also Rain Registering Officers at 
certain stations. 

The following are the nine Officers in Pudukkottai Registration 
District 


(t) (2) 

Tiruppattur Taluk .. .. 1. Kuraikkudi, 

2. Singampunari. 

3. Tiruppattur. 

Tiruvadanai Taluk .. .. .. 4. Tiruvadanai. 

6. Duvakottai. 

6. Tondi. 

Sivaginga Taluk ,. .. .. .. 7. SiTigAuga. 

8. Kalaiyarkoil. 

9. Madugupatti. 

The total number of documents registered during the year 1963-64 
is 17,480. The amount of surcharge collected and distributed 
to the Panchayats and Municipalities during the year is 3,29,509-63 
and 3,196,23.48 respectively. The statement for the nine Sub-Re¬ 
gistrar’s Office are given below ;— 



K umber. 

Fee». 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



HS. P. 

General searches 

2,600 

36,368 90 

Single searches including miscellaneous 

1,631 

3,602 50 

searches. 


Certified copies 

1,603 

9,881 60 

Special powers 

108 

108 00 

General powers 

44 

88 00 

Private attendance 

32 

695 00 

The Sub-Registrars at Treasury 

Stations are 

often entrusted 


with treasury charge. 

The two District Registrars exercise the powers of the Marriage 
Officer under a Special Marriages Act of 1954. They are also 
the Registrars for the registration of Cultural, Scientific and 
Charitable Societies. 
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(h) Information and Publicity Department:~-Thc scheme of Integ¬ 
rated Field Publicity Programme was extended to the Ramanatha- 
puram district from 7th June 1964 with Madurai as headquarters. The 
District Publicity Officer, Ramanathapuram, is in charge of the unit 
from that date. He is under the administrative control of the 
Director of Information and Publicity but works in close co-opera¬ 
tion with the Collector. He is responsible for publishing the acti¬ 
vities of the Government and Five-Year Plan Scheme by means of 
cinema shows, dramas, by distribution of pamphlets, delivering 
and arranging lectures, etc. He has under his control a propaganda 
van fitted with audio-visual equipment. 

(;■) National Malaria Eradication Programme -.—^The nine taluks 
of the Ramanathapuram District are under the jurisdiction of three 
Unit Officers. The organisation of the National Malaria Eradication 
Programme in the Ramanathapuram District is as follows :— 


Name of taluk. 

Name of Unit Officer. 

Name of Superviaorv 
Officer. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. Sattur 

Unit Officer at Aruppuk¬ 
kottai. 

Sub-Zonal Officer deatg. 
nated as Supervisory 
Unit Officer, Sivaganga. 

2. Aruppukkottai 

Do. 

Do. 

3. Mudukulattur 

Do. 

Do. 

4. Tiruppattur 

Unit Offloei^at Sivaganga. 

Do. 

6. Tiruvadanai 

Do. 

Do. 

6. Sivaganga .. 

Do. 

Do. 

7. Paramagudi 

Do. 

Do. 

8. Ramanathapuram. 

Do. 

Do. 

9. Srivilliputtur 

Unit Officer it Thu- Suparvisory unit Officer at 

mangalara in the Madurai Madurai. 

District. 


The Unit Officer at Aruppukkottai has jurisdiction over the 
Kovilpatti Taluk in the Tirunelveli District in addition to his 
jurisdiction over the three taluks of Sattur, Aruppukkottai and 
Mudukulattur in the Ramanathapuram district. The Unit Officer 
at Tirumangalam in the Madurai district has jurisdiction over the 
Srivilliputtur Taluk also besides other taluks in the Madurai 
district. 

Aruppukkottai Unit Office:—The Aruppukkottai Unit is in-charge 
of a Unit Officer with headquarters at Aruppukkottai under the 
supervisory jurisdiction of the Sub Zonal Officer, National Malaria 
Eradication Programme, Sivaganga. In this unit of the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District there are five Sub Unit Officers. Four of them are 
having their headquarters at Sivakasi and at Aruppukkottai. One 
Sub-Unit Officer is at Mudukulattur. 
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National Malaria Eradication Programme commenced in Arup- 
pukkottai Unit from May 1959 with the implementation of the attack 
phase. In 1960, the surveillance phase was concurrently imple¬ 
mented. Under the attack phase during the years 1959 to 1961, 
spray with D.D.T. on all human dwellings and cattle sheds with 
an intention to intercept tran smission of malaria was carried out on 
a total coverage basis D.D.T. spray was continued in limited 
problem areas in the Mudukulattur Taluk alone during 1962 and 
was withdrawn in other areas. Spraying was completely withdrawn 
since 1963 in all the taluks. 

Surveillance operation came into existence concurrently with 
D.D.T. spraying from the year 1960. For supervision, the taluks 
have been divided into smaller areas called sub-circles, each with a 
average population of about 40,000. Each sub-circle with a staff 
of one Surveillance Inspector and four Surveillance Workers have 
been doing an intensive and individual house to house enquiry for 
fever cases, once in a fortnight. Persons with fever are investigated 
and their blood smears are taken and sent immediatly to the 
Unit Laboratory at Aruppukkottai where special provision has been 
made for prompt microscopical examination to detect any positive 
malarial infection. Four laboratory technicians and four assistants 
are working in the Unit Laboratory at Aruppukkottai. Blood 
smears are also received from various voluntary agencies and 
medical institutions which are examined on a priority basis in the 
Unit Laboratory and the results communicated. 

If any blood smear is found positive for malarial infection the 
patient is contacted immediately and radical treatment given 
for five days. Epidemiological investigation including observations, 
mass blood survey, spleen and parasite survey are done to as¬ 
certain any focus of infection and necessary remedial measures are 
promptly instituted. 

Upon the withdrawal of D.D.T. spraying, the National 
Malaria Eradication Programme has entered into the phase of 
consolidation under which an intensive search is made for any 
possible introduction of positive malaria cases from outside the 
unit area, either from within the State or elsewhere. During 
1964-65 the unit has entered into Malaria Eradication main¬ 
tenance. 

Sivaganga Unit Office :—Eight Sub-Unit Officers with head¬ 
quarters at Tiruppattur, Devakottai, Sivaganga and Ramantha- 
puram, two in each are in-charge of sub-units. The Unit Officer 
National Malaria Eradication Programme who is in-charge of the 
Unit has headquarters at Sivaganga. This Unit at Sivaganga also 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Sub-Zonal Officer who is 
designated as Supervisory Unit Officer with headquarters at 
Sivaganga. 
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In this Unit too the Malaria Eradication Programme was started 
during 1959. The implementation of the programme was exactly 
similar to the pattern as adopted in Aruppukkottai Unit. The 
entire area was covered by D.D.T. spraying from 1959 to 1961. 
The spraying was continued in limited problem areas in Tirupattur, 
Devakottai and Ramanathapuram taluks during 1962 and was 
withdrawn in other areas. In 1963, spraying was continued in a 
limited area in the Ramanathapuram Taluk and was withdrawn 
completely from the other areas. All other phases of the programme 
were similar to those in Aruppukkottai Unit. Except Ramanatha¬ 
puram sub-unit, the rest of the Unit has entered into the malaria 
eradication maintenance phase during 1964-65. 

Srivilliputtur Sub-Unit ;—Srivilliputtur Taluk is in-charge of two 
Sub-Unit Officers with the headquarters at Srivilliputtur. This 
sub-unit comes under the jurisdiction of.Tirumangalam Unit, the 
headquarters of which is located at Thirumangalam. The National 
Malaria Eradication Programme has been patterned and carried 
out here on similar lines as in Aruppukkottai and Sivaganga units, 

(j) Khadi Department :—^The Madras State was the first to realise 
the potentiality of the charkha for providing gainful employment 
to the agriculturists. The introduction of the charkha in the 
villages involved no big capital outlay. It would help the peasant 
families to meet their own clothing needs through spinning. And 
so the Government of Madras took over from the then AU India 
Spinners’ Association four main production centres with 1,800 spin¬ 
ners and 500 weavers. The Government of Madras were the fore¬ 
most and pioneer to take to the Khadi Programme as a rural develop¬ 
ment scheme. After 10 years of successful work, the State Govern¬ 
ment found it necessary in 1956 to create a separate department 
to develop Khadi as an essential rural industry. Khadi Department 
was run by the State Government till May 1960. From June 1960, 
Khadi Department is functioning as a statutory Board under the 
auspices of the Madras State Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

In the Ramanathapuram District Khadi Scheme is in vogue from 
1957. For administrative convenience the District has been divided 
into two centres as East and West with the headquarters at Parama- 
gudi and Srivilliputtur respectively. Each centre is in charge of an 
officer designated as Centre Khadi Officer. On the whole 12 sales 
depots and 10 sub-centres are functioning in the District under 
the auspices of Madras State Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
carrying on the marketing of Khadi and production of yarn, cloth, 
etc. 

Eight sales depots and four sub-centres are functioning under 
the control of the Centre Khadi Officer, Paramagudi. Sales depots 
are located at Sivaganga, Karaikkudi, Devakottai, Tiruvadanai 
Ramanathapuram, Rameswarara and Mudukulattur and sub- 
centres at Kamudi, Sayalkudi, Kunrakkudi and Main Centre Pro¬ 
duction Section at Paramagudi. 
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Four sales depots are functioning under the control of the 
Centre Khadi Officer, Srivilliputtur at Virudhunagar, Aruppukkot- 
tai, Rajapalayam and Srivilliputtur and six sub-centres at Watrap, 
Aruppukkottai, Rengappanaickenpatti, Sattur, Rajapalayam and 
Main Centre Production Section, Srivilliputtur. The District 
Khadi Officer has the over all control and supervision in adminis¬ 
trative matters. In sales depots, khadi sales transaction is 
carried on. In sub-centres, production of kisan and ambar hanks 
and khadi production are being carried out. 

There is one District Village Industries Officer for the District, 
He is assisted by a Co-operative Sub-Registrar, a Cottage Industries 
Inspector, an Extension Officer (Industries) and also Supervisors 
employed by Khadi and Village Industries Commission for different 
Village Industries in implementing schemes for the development of 
Village Industries in the District. 

There are nine Departmental Units engaged in the following 


Village Industries ;— 


Name of the induttry. 

Number of 
units. 

(I) 

(2) 

Soap-making 

1 

Flaying Centres .. 

2 

Model Tanneries 

4 

Gramodyog Sales Depots 

2 

9 

A Cottage Match Industry Unit [has been sanctioned for this 
District and this will start to work shortly. 

There are 68 Industrial Co-operatives in 
in the following Village Industries:— 

the District engaged 

Name of the IndueUry. 

Number of 
society. 

(1) 

(2) 

Hand Pounding of Paddy Industry 

16 

Village Oil Industry 

10 

Pottery and Brick 

29 

Bee-keeping 

1 

Lime 

11 

Handmade Paper 

1 

Leather Tanning .. 

1 

68 


In addition to the above, there are 171 Jaggery Manufacturing 
Co-operative Societies engaged in Palm Gur Industry. There is 
one District Federation which affiliates these societies to the State 
Palm Gur Federation at Madras. 
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There are 32 Blocks in the District with 78 Block Units, engaged 
in schemes under Development of Rural Arts Crafts and Industries. 

The progress of work relating to various aspects of Khadi 
Scheme in the Ramanathapuram district is briefly described as 
follows :— 

Enlistment of Spinners: —During the year 1961-62, nearly, 5,289 
kisan spinners and 823 ambar spinners were on roll producing 
535,179 and 256,730 kisan and ambar hanks respectively. The 
wages paid to the artisans alone amounted to Rs. 1,03,268‘03. 

During the year 1962-63, 2,614 kisan spinners and 323 ambar 
spinners were on roll and 882, 027 kisan hanks and 199,518 ambar 
hanks were produced covering the artisans’ wages to the extent of 
Rs. 1,52,400-00. 

For the year 1963-64, 4,654 kisan spinners and 890 ambar 
spinners were on roll. 928,075 kisan hanks and 148,602 ambar hanks 
were produced and Rs. 150,905-02 had been spent towards wages 
to the artisans. For the year 1964-65, up to December 1964, 1,308 
kisan spinners and 77 ambar spinners were on roll and produced 
547,053-323 (Metric) kisan hanks and 80,401-215 (Metric) ambar 
hanks and Rs. 127,251-21 had been spent towards wages to the 
artisans. 

Follow-up-work: —Follow-up-work was done by 20 Follow-up- 
Supervisors who were working in the Ramanathapuram District. 
A certain area was allotted to each Follow-up-Supervisor to do 
their work intensively and to contact the ambar spinners. They 
explained to the spinners the proper method of plying charkhas 
reactivise the idle charkhas and rectify the defects pointed out 
by the spinners. 

Khadi Production: —^Though Khadi Production was low at 
the beginning stage it has been gradually increased due to strenuous 
and systematic action taken by Khadi Department. During the year 
1961-62, the production of khadi was at Rs. 2,88,19T48. The 
production of khadi during the year 1962-63 was valued at 
Rs. 3,76,791-00. From April 1913 to Novemberl963, khadi worth 
Rs. 2,93,313-78 had been produced. Enlistment of weavers and 
rehabilitation of weavers were done and construction of new 
houses to weavers free of cost, loom sheds, wrapping shed, etc., 
had been carried out. Khadi production had thus been increased 
by leaps and bounds. 

There is a Loom-Supervisor at Srivilliputtur who periodically 
inspects looms weaving khadi throughout the District. He inspects 
the looms rcgularles and rectify the defects noticed in the looms then 
and there and suggests improvement in the technique of weaving. 
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Khadi S'fl/e 5 :—Khadi sales is an important factor and there 
may be a problem for marketing the khadi goods so produced. 
The sale of khadi is a poicntial factor in the Development of 
Khadi Scheme. The sale of khadi during the years 1961-62, 
1962-63, 1963-64 and upto Dcceember 1964 is furnished below: — 


(1) 


(S) 

08. P. 

1861-62 . 

. 

4,45,649—06 

1962-63 . 

. 

. 11,87,791—96 

1963-64 . 

. 

9,66,659-63 

1944-66 (Up to Ueoember 1964) 

. 

6,38,800—67 


Khadi goods are being supplied on credit basis to Govern¬ 
ment servants and Panebayat Union employees. This Department 
is also supplying khadi on credit basis to the staff of local bodie* 
ti.e.), Municipalities. Khadi goods to the value not exceeding one 
month’s basic pay of the individual are being supphed on credit, 
recoverable in equal monthly instalments. A rebate to the value of 
0-20 paise pet rupee for khadi varieties and 0.10 Paise for khadi 
silk varieties is usually allowed to the customers. Numerous and 
attractive khadi varieties are kept in depots and centres for sales. 

The immediate requirements of this District in khadi arc retained 
in the Ramanathapuram District and the surplus transferred to 
Central Godown (Khadi), Tiruppur and Regional Godown (Khadi), 
Madurai. In Central Godown, Tiruppur, the goods are processed 
through departmental bleaching, printing and dyeing units at 
Tiruppur and Erode and the processed materials supphed to all 
Government Departments and local bodies like Government hospi¬ 
tals, Panchayat Boards and Municipalities and other Govern¬ 
ment institutions. Khadi Department is supplying “ uniform cloth ” 
to Central Government Departments such as Railway and Postal 
Departments. 

Khadi Schemes in Blocks .—^At first Khadi Scheme was intro¬ 
duced in 16 Blocks, namely, Rajapalayam, Srivilhputtur, Sattur, 
Kamudi, Mudukulattur, Kadaladi, Tiruvadanai, Devakottai, 
Kallal, Kalaiyarkoil, Singampuneri, Virudhunagar, Kariapatty, 
Paramagudi, Mananiadurai and Sivakasi. On later stage, Kliadi 
Scheme was withdrawn and the Khadi Scheme was been 
entrusted in eight Panchayat Unions, namely, Sivakasi, Aruppuk- 
kottai, Srivilhputtur, Kamudi, Kalaiyarkoil, Devakottai, Mudu¬ 
kulattur and Virudhunagar with a Second Grade As.sistant in the 
cadre of Lower Division Clerk in charge of the scheme. They are 
also attending to the work of production of kisan yarn, introducing 
the charkhas and to push through khadi sales in Block areas. 

To conclude the various aspects of khadi work in the Rama- 
nathapuram District has been thus elaborately described, A Khadi 
Vidyalaya for imparting training to candidates of this Department 
99_(J_46 
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was constructed at Kamudi at a cost of approximately Rs. 1,35,000. 
This Vidyalaya would imparts training to candidates recruited for 
this Department. 

Not all the industrialisation can achieve so striking a result, 
nor can any large scale industrialisation hope to give an occupation 
so simple and homely, yet so eflfective and immediate in point of 
relief, and without disturbing the village families and uprooting 
them from their native soil. The cure for mass unemployment and 
under employment can, therefore, be best found in simple reme¬ 
dies hke the charkha, which is more congenial to rural soil than 
any large scale industrialisation or mechanisation of production. 

It is because the Government of Tamil Nadu have fully appreci¬ 
ated this economic truth that they have given all the importance 
to the Khadi Scheme. 

(k) Office of the Protector of Emigrants -.—office was inaugu¬ 
rated in the year 1923 for the Port of Dhanushkodi with the 
Protector of Emigrants appointed under section 3 of the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922, with a view to safe-guard the interests of 
labourers emigrating to Ceylon for eking out livelihood. He is 
also the head of office. 

The normal duties of the Protector of Emigrants are to protect 
and aid with his advice all emigrants both skilled and unskilled and 
to see that all the provisions of the Act and of the Rules are complied 
with and other duties assigned under section 4 of the Act. His sphere 
of work spreads all over the State. 

The departure of persons to Ceylon for the purpose of skilled 
and unskilled work was lawful and their movements were unrestric¬ 
ted until the departure for the purpose of unskilled work was banned 
by the Government of India by a notification on 1st August 
1939. But this was relaxed to a certain extent on 1st September 

1942! 

Since the departure of unskilled labourers to Ceylon was banned, 
the Protector of Emigrants has to examine all classes of persons 
proceeding to Ceylon in order to ensure that no unskilled worker 
manoeuvred to proceed to Ceylon in the guise of skilled worker 
or otherwise, as restrictions were imposed on the departure of certain 
categories of persons. To satisfy the Protector of Emigrants 
at the time of examination, all persons proceeding to Ceylon were 
obliged to be in possession of credentials to prove their status and 
purpose of departure. Until the introduction of passports system 
in 1949 all persons had with them either ‘ A’, or ‘ E ’ Unskilled 
Worker Certificate or Laisser Passer issued by the Indian authorities 
stationed in Ceylon or a certificate issued by a Stipendiary Magis¬ 
trate under Section 4 (f) (2) (2) of the Indian Emigration Act or an 
Identity Certificate issued by the authorities of the Estate in case of 
labourers employed in Tea, Rubber Estates or a certificate issued 
by a recognised Indian Associations in Ceylon. In November 1949, 
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the Ceylon Government brought into force Immigration and Emigra¬ 
tion Act of 1948 and introduced Visa system for entry into Ceylon. 
After the introduction of Passport and Visa system the Protector of 
Emigrants examines the genuineness and validity of the Passports 
of all passengers proceeding to Ceylon via Dhanushkodi and ensures 
that there is no evasion of the ban imposed by the Government of 
India. 

A small contingent of the Staff of this Office is stationed at 
Dhanushkodi to attend to the embarkation of passengers and also 
to collect statistics of passengers proceeding and arriving at the 
port of Dhanushkodi. The Emigration Inspector attached to this 
office at Dhanushkodi takes charge of the persons who are 
deported to India by the Ceylon Government and records state¬ 
ments from such of the deportees who were illicit emigrants to Ceylon 
and hands them over to the Railway Police at Dhanushkodi for 
necessary legal action under the relevant provisions of the Indian 
Emigration Act. 

(/) Regional Employment Office :—^The Employment Service 
came into being in India under the stress of post-war demobilisa¬ 
tion. Towards the end of the war the need was felt for a machinery 
that would satisfactorily handle orderly reabsorption in civil life 
of a large number of service personnel and war workers who were 
to be released. Having regard to the complexity of the problem 
and to ensure co-ordination and uniformity in policies governing 
demobilisation and resettlement it was considered necessary that 
the machinery to be set up should be directed and controlled by the 
Central Government. In accordance with a scheme that was agreed 
upon by the Central and State Governments a Directorate-General 
of Resettlement and Employment was created in July 1945. The 
entire prepartitioned India was divided into nine regions and each 
was placed under the charge of a Regional Director. The Regional 
Director of Resettlement and Employment at Madras was in charge 
of the employment exchanges located in the composite state of 
Madras, as well as those located at the erstwhile part C States 
of Travancore, Mysore, Cochin and Hyderabad. He was assisted 
at the Headquarters by a Deputy Director and Assistant Directors 
A Regional Employment office was opened at Madras and Sub- 
Regional Employment offices were opened at Vellore, Caheut, 
Bezwada, Vizag, Anantapur, Tiruchirappalli, Coimbatore and 
Madurai. Till the end of 1946 the employment service facilities 
were available only to demobilised services personnel and dis¬ 
charged war workers. In response to growing demands the scope 
of the service was gradually extended and by early 1948 all employ¬ 
ment exchanges were thrown open to all categories of employment 
seekers. 

Besides the employment assistance that was rendered, a training 
scheme to give further technical training to the service personnel to 
effect their speedy resettlement in Civil Life was also started. As in the 

99-6—46a 
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case of employment service, this scheme which was originally 
intended for service personnel was later on extended to all persons 
and was called the Adult Civilian Training Scheme. 

In the early stage of the formation of the employment organisa¬ 
tion, there was no separate employment office for Ramanathapuram 
District and the Sub-Regional Employment Office at Madurai 
catered to the needs of the residents of the District. In January 
1947 a District Employment Office for each revenue district under 
the control of a District Employment Officer was opened and thus 
the District of Ramanathapuram had an office with its headquarters 
at Madurai. 

By virtue of Government orders making it obligatory on the 
part of the Government Departments to recruite through 
Employment Exchange their personnel other than those recruited 
through Pubhc Service Commissions, vacancies were notified by 
them and suitable qualified applicants who were available on the 
registers of this office were introduced for those posts. The co¬ 
operation of the private enterprises were enlisted through publicity 
measures and personal contacts. Gradually the institutions under 
the local body administration were also persued to recruit certain 
categories of personnel through the Employment Exchanges. 

In the year 1954 the Government of India constituted a com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of Thiru B. Shiva Rao, to deter¬ 
mine its future set up. The committee in its recommendation 
stated among other things that the day-to-day administration should 
be transferred to the State Governments concerned and the policies 
to be directed by the Central Government and the expenses to be met 
in the ratio of 60 ; 40 between the Central and the State. Accordingly 
the organisation was handed over to State Government and the 
National Employment Service in the residuary Madras State with 
one District Employment Office for each revenue district was 
formed and the entire organisation was placed under the charge of 
the Commissioner of Labour, Madras. He was redesignated as 
Commissioner of Labour and director of Employment. He was 
assisted by a Deputy Director and an Assistant Director with their 
headquarters at Madras. 

Since the Committee recommended that “ it is the function of 
the Employment Service to collect comprehensive information on a 
continuing basis information regarding the supply as well as the 
current and anticipated demand for labour in all its aspects, and 
added that the Employment Service should be the main agency for 
collection, compilation and dissemination of statistics in regerd 
to employment and unemployment, the situation and trend and the 
requirements of different occupations and industries in regard to 
manpower ”, the Employment Market Information Scheme was 
started under the Second Five-Year Plan Scheme. Though pri¬ 
marily this enquiry was conducted among the establishment located 
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in public sector, this was later on extended to cover all the establish¬ 
ments in private sector employing 10 or more employees. 
Meanwhile the Parliament enacted the Compulsory Notification of 
Vacancies Act 1959 by which all establishments in private sector 
employing 25 or more persons were required to notify their vacancies 
carrying emoluments of Rs. 60 and above are likely to last for aperiod 
of more than three months to tiie nearest employment exchange 
and also to render quarterly returns showing the employment posi¬ 
tion as at the end of each quarter, as well as the number of vacancies 
that occurred, notified and filled through the Employment Office. 
Penalty provisions was also included in the Act to guard against 
possible defaulting employers. This has resulted in the increased 
use of this office by more private employers. The all round expan¬ 
sion activities in the education, medical services due to the implemen¬ 
tation of various development projects in the State Government and 
Local Bodies and the formation of the Panchayat Unions have 
resulted in a sharp increase in aU aspects of the work in the employ¬ 
ment service. 

In order to overcome the difficulties that may be encountered 
by applicants living in remote areas in coming over to district 
headquarters for registration and other purposes, a mobile registra¬ 
tion unit was started in this office and an upper division clerk in 
charge camps at the taluk headquarters oi Thiruvadanai, Mudu- 
kulattur taluk and at Sivakasi for 3 days in a week each month to 
register and render other employment assistance to those applicants 
who may call on him at these places. 

The Government of Madras under the expansion programmes 
have also set up an Employment Information and Assistance Bureau 
at the premises of the Block Development Office at Paramagudi 
where preliminary registration and other employment assistance to 
employment seekers are rendered by an upper division clerk who 
is placed in charge of this unit. 

There is also a Youth Employment Service and Adult counselling 
Unit at Madurai which gives vocational guidance to the educated 
employment seekers of the choice ofcarrears, etc. though this unit 
is actually attached to the District Employinent Office, Madurai, 
the services are utilised by the applicants of this District also. With 
a view to help the employment seekers to choose a right career 
various career pamphlets and guidance pamphlets on about 100 
different careers have been brougiit out by the Government of India 
and they are available for sale at tJiis office at a very nominal cost. 
A Tamil series of the same have also been printed for sale and so far 
eight trades have been completed. 

The Technical Training Scheme which formed part of the employ¬ 
ment service while this organisation was under the central set up 
was taken over by the Industries Department consequent on the 
transfer of the day-to-day administration to State Government 
Recently this Technical Training Scheme was also brought under the 
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fold of this service and a separate Director of Employment and 
Training has been appointed, who is assisted by a Joint Director and 
an Assistant Director. 


Besides the day-to-day work carried on at the Employment 
Office, the Employment Market Information Unit functioning 
in that office addresses about 1,084 establishments both in the 
public and private sectors at the end of each quarter calUng for 
particulars of employees, etc., and the data so obtained are 
analysed and sent to the headquarters office at Madras for study at 
State and all India level. Quarterly news letters on the Employ¬ 
ment Market of Ramanathapuram District showing the employ¬ 
ment trends, buoyancy of employment depression on persons 
in short supply are also issued at the end of each quarter based on the 
periodical retiirns obtained from the employees. The quarterly 
enquiry in the public sector is conducted since 1958 while the enquiry 
in the private sector was started in 1960. Nearly 51,670 employees 
are covered in both the private and public sector establishments 
during each round of enquiry. Regular personal contacts are 
established with the employers in the District both by the District 
and Junior Employment Officers and the usefulness of this scheme, 
the provisions of the compulsory notification of vacancies act and 
other activities of the National Employment Service are explained 
to them. 

Mention may also be made of the roll played by this office at 
the time of national emergency in having mustered the entire 
applicants on the registers for introducing those suitable to the 
Recruiting Officer at Madurai for enrolment in the Defence Services. 

A statement showing some important statistics of work done by 
this office in the year 1947 and for the last 10 years is given below 
which will reveal the steady growth of this service as well as the 
valuable assistance it has been rendering to the employment 
seekers and employers since its inception. 


Statshbnt. 



Tear. 

Number 

Registered. 


(1) 

(2) 

1947 ., 


6,171 

1964 .. 


6,676 

1065 .. 


7,071 

1966 .. 


8,931 

1967 .. 


9,618 

1968 .. 


10,829 

1969 .. 


11,662 

1960 .. 


11,164 

1961 .. 


11,727 

1962 .. 

.. .. ■. 

13,306 

1963 (Up 

to October 1963) 

11,376 


Number 

Vaeaneiee 

Smployere 
used the 

Placed. 

Notified. 

Exchange. 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

660 

614 

142 

1.247 

1,607 

336 

1,147 

1,478 

410 

1,444 

2,341 

685 

1.448 

1,676 

465 

2.250 

2,386 

676 

2,182 

2,617 

604 

2,243 

2.631 

629 

2,309 

3,649 

1,039 

2,127 

2,694 

076 

1,790 

2,610 

061 










CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The Pandyan inscriptions attributed to the 8th Century give a 
rudimentary picture of the earliest local self-governraents which 
existed in these regions. These inscriptions make reference to sabhas, 
which were village assemblies which formed an integral part of 
village self-government. An inscription of 9th century A.D. dis¬ 
covered' in Tirunelveli lays down a rule for the conduct of the village 
assemblies : “that no member should persistently oppose every pro¬ 
posal brought before the assembly*. "The origin and early history of 
these sabhas could not be traced. But there are ample epigraphical 
evidences to prove that this kind of assemblies were prevalent all 
over Tamilnad at one time. Though there seems to have been a 
kind of local body in the early centuries of Christian Era, these 
assemblies had not come into existence only during the period, but 
had an earlier origin. 

Three types of local bodies existed during the period, the Sabhas, 
Ur and Nagaram The sabha was purely a brahminical body 
which existed in the agraharas —the localities inhabited by 
brahmins. The Ur existed in the non-brahmins village where the 
population was a mixed one. The Nagaram, the third type of 
assembly was probably an assembly in colonies of merchants.* 

There are numerous references to the Sangam and the 

Podiyil ( uuf7®uj!p-<) in the Tamil literature of the Sangam period. 
There is also reference to another village institution called the 
Manram ' {laeirpib). Nachinarkiniyar, the Tamil poet explains 
Manram by the words Uruku Naduve Yellarumirukum Marathadi 

* meaning “the 
open place in the centre of the village where all people meet, under 
the shade of a tree Evidently, it refers to the thriving democratic 
institutions of the time where policies were discussed in the open 
and conclusions arrived at by common consent. 

While Pandya Nadu passed under the control of the Cholas 
in 920 A.D., the latter enforced the administrative system which 
they had evolved on the Pandya country. It was an efficient and a 
highly centralised system. During the period of Rajaraja Chola, 
Pandya Nadu was made one of the nine Mandalams of the Chola 
Empire with the name Rajaraja Chola Mandalam. Ramanathapuram 
District also then formed a part of this Mandalam. Numerous 
inscriptions of the period of Rajaraja Chola (A.D. 985-1014) throw 
some light on the administrative machinery of the Cholas. The 
Mandalam or province was formed by many divisions called Nadu 

1. Johu Mathai : Local Self-Govomment in British Indio — 1915, Page 30. 

*. V. Venkata Rao ; A hundred years of Local Self-Government in the 
adhra and Madras States—1900 Page 17. 

*. Puram 80 and -16. 

• j^(j^Qf(3^ripg)!0uss'.L. —110-ib ajis).. 
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ranging from one to twelve. The sub-divisions of the Nadu were 
also called Nadu or Kunam, each of which was named after the chief 
village in group of subordinate villages belonging to the Kurratn. 
At the base of this hierarchy was the village, Ur or the Nagaram. 
These different administrative divisions had their own local adminis¬ 
trative machineries with well defined relation with the central 
authority. The larger administrative units had special assemblies 
to dispose off some special business affecting the local group, in 
addition to the regular institutions. In larger assemblies, there 
appears to have been communal representation. There was also 
a primitive form of committee system. Different committees met 
together and decided certain common issues. An inscription 
from Madurai refers to an assembly of the Naiks, Ambalakaras 
and Kavundar on deciding a dispute. 

The powers and functions of these assemblies varied from place 
to place. But they were generally concerned with ihe normal 
functions of a local authority such as the acquisition and disposal 
of lands, grant of lands, collection of taxes payable to the Imperial 
Government and levying of taxes for local purposes. In addition, 
these assemblies excersied certain judicial powers also. They could 
try certain classes of cases and impose certain kinds of punishment. 
Not only general civic issues of the village, but also many personal 
problems in which individuals are involved were discussed in these 
assemblies. But there was no process of division with a view to let 
the majority decide the issue. Unanimity was always aimed at in 
these assemblies and the opinions of the more influential and the 
wise were accepted h The responsibility for administrative work 
was vested in small executive committees appointed by the general 
assembly. The committee was assisted by a civil service, who were 
styled as “ Madhyasthas ” i.e. neutrals in politics. They were 
appointed and dismissed by the Anllage assemblies and they were 
paid both in kind and cash. 

Another important institution that helped the growth of local 
Self-Government was the temple. The numerous gifts made to the 
temple by the devotees of the area, called for the proper administra¬ 
tion. This gave the people a scope to practice the ideas of local 
Self-Government. The gifts made by the devotees were of various 
forms and kinds. Diverse talents were required for their proper 
administration and this gave rise to a regular hierarchy of officers. 
In Tamil literary works of the period there are references to Padipa- 
thamulathar ( L%un^ (yx,op,^ni'’).^ those who attend to the sacred feet 
of God, Thinikovfludaiyar ujrrn) “ those who are in 

charge of the temple, and the like. There seems to have been a 
separate assembly for the management of the temple called Paridai 
and the assembly maintained a temple staff. In some cases, the 

1. John Mathai: Villago Govornmont in British India, 1915, Page 30. 

*, K. A. Nilakanta Saatri—Studies in Chola History and Administration—103Sv 

age 181, 
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sabha itself was given charge of the temple and it appointed two 
special ofl&cers called Variyar and Karanathar (Accountant). There 
are ample epigraphical evidences to prove that the area now forming 
Ramanathapuram District came fully in the sway of the adminis¬ 
trative system of the Chola Empire. An inscription at Tiruppattur, 
attributed to the period of Maravarman Tirubhuvanachakravarthi 
Parakrama Pandya Deva, refers to the local assembly of the place 
and to the local Naralokavira, an official of the Chola bureaucracy. 
Such local assemblies in exceptional situations rose to the occasion 
and tried to alleviate the suiferings of the people. An inscription of 
1054 A.D. records about a village assembly expecting no help from 
the king, trying to secure relief for the people when the locality was 
in the grips of severe famine. Whenever the control of Central 
Administration slackened, the local bodies of the area came forward 
to give full protection to the people under their charge. The villages 
appear to have enjoyed a large amount of local autonomy. 


These local bodies possessed inherent capacity to cope up with 
internal difficult situations. They also engendered a high level of 
public spirit among the people. One such instance of individual 
service to the village and communal appreciation has been recorded 
in an inscription at Tiruppattur in Ramanathapuram District. It is 
said that the temple of Tirutalaiyanda Nayanar at Tiruppattur was 
occupied by the encamped Mohammedans, probably under Malik 
Kafur in 1311 and consequently was ruined and desecrated. The 
inhabitants of Tiruppattur were very much upset by this. At this 
time a certain Visalayadeva of Kuraikudi surnamed Avaiyan 
Periyanayanar, reconstructed the temple and saved the people from 
imminent moral and religious indignation. To show their gratitude 
to Visalayadeva, the inhabitants of Tiruppattur assigned to him a 
specified quantity of corn from the harvest reaped by each individual 
and to confer on him certain privileges in the temple of Tirutalai¬ 
yanda Nayanar h 

The Nayak Period'. —Viswanatha Nayakka 1529-1564) divided 
the Madurai Country into llPalaiyams for purposes of local adminis¬ 
tration. Muthukrishnappa Nayakka (1601-1609) effected the settle¬ 
ment of the Marava country. He made the Sethupathi of Rama¬ 
nathapuram as the Chief Poligar and under him were a number of 
poligars. In the field of local government the Nayaks introduced 
a few changes, which was more in nomenclature than in the structure 
of the system. The unit of administration continued to be the 
village ; several villages were grouped under a large division called 
Mahana, which was a part of Nadu. Nadu was a part of a large 
unit which was differently called rajya, desam, mandala or rashtra. 
Inscriptions show that provinces were divided into nadu, simai or 
mahana and village variously called gramam, mangalam, samudram, 

^ B. K. Mookarji—Local Government in Ancient India—1919—Page 201, 
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Kudi, Vr, Puram, Kulam, Kurichi, Patti, etc. Each village had two 
judges and they were held in great respect by the inhabitants of the 
village. This fact is borne out by the travel records of John Nieuhoflf 

The Poligar System coupled with the centralising tendency of the 
Vijayanagar empire began to produce unhappy results. Whenever 
the poligars were not at war with the Imperial Government they were 
at war with each other. Tho taxes of the Nayaks were resented by 
the poligars. Tirumala Nayakka (1623-1659) for instance, on the 
occasion of great festivals at his capital ordered that each village 
was bound to provide a certain number of men to drag the gigantic 
temple cars in procession and this service was designated and taxed 
as Ther-UIiyam or car service*. It was seldom possible to extract 
tribute from the local rulers without a display of military might by 
the Imperial Government, The constant state of war in which the 
Madurai country found itself till 1801, militated against any healthy 
evolution of local self-governing institutions. 

The poligars used what was then known as Kaval System to 
extract money from the people. The Kudi Kaval or the Stala Kaval, 
the village watch, afforded protection to the villagers against the 
threats to their life and property. The office of the Kavalgar or 
watchman was hereditary. The Nayaks introduced Desakaval in 
the early years of the 18th century. This was maintained by a 
local levy paid by the inhabitants of a village. 

The British took over most of the area in the present Ramanatha- 
puram District in 1803. With their advent the existing local self- 
governing institutions gradually disappeared. The district officers 
of the East India Company looked with disfavour at these institu¬ 
tions since it was held that these institutions would vitiate their 
efforts towards consolidation and centralisation. Moreover, the 
increase in the number of District Munsif courts set up by the British 
gave the people an opportunity to go to a more powerful authority 
to settle their disputes. The introduction of ryotwari system in the 
Madras Presidency administered the final blow on the rural self- 
governing bodies. The machinery of local self-government is purely 
the creation of the British. The ancient and medieval local 
self-governing institutions did not affect the creation of new 
bodies by the British. This fact is brought out by the various 
stages through which the existing local sel fgoverning bodies had 
to pass through during their process of evolution. 

The British Period'— The origin of the present system of local 
self-government in Ramanathapuram can be traced back to the 
first levy of taxes for local purposes. The idea of local funds for 
local services originated in 1853 when Edward Maltby, the Collector 
of South Arcot, suggested to the Government the constitution of a 


I, B. Batliianatha lye^-Hiatory of the Nayaks of Madurai—1024^Page IM. 
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fund consisting of a small fraction of the land assessment for the 
construction of roads. The Madras Government accepted this 
system and it was brought into effect in Madurai District (which 
then included the present Ramanathapuram District) and the rest 
of the Presidency in the year 1855. In 1864, this fund which consisted 
of a small fraction of land assessment for construction of roads, 
became so substantial that the need for its effective control was felt. 
Accordingly, the Government of India ordered that the Road Fund 
should be administered by the Collector who should also be responsi¬ 
ble for the selection of works for execution and the Board of Revenue 
exercised general supervision over this Road Fund. It was soon 
found that the amount in the Fund was not sufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of roads. Further, it was collected from Government 
tenants only. The zamindars of Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga 
and the other inamdars who were also benefited by this local fund 
did not pay their due share. In order to rectify this defect and 
distribute the burden of the tax more equally, the Madras Road 
Cess Act of 1866 was passed. It authorised the levy of a road cess, 
at six pies in every rupee on the annual rental value of lands on any 
kind of tenure. This Act was in force till 1870 *, 

The Education Cess Act which had been passed by the Madras 
Government in 1863 also embodied to a certain extent the principal of 
local self-government. Prior to 1863, Education Cess was collected 
on a voluntary basis in certain villages. As the payment was volun¬ 
tary, there was the danger that some of the schools might be closed 
at any time. Further in certain areas in the Madras Presidency 
there was no school at all. To remedy all these defects the Educa¬ 
tion Cess was made compulsory by the Act of 1863. The Act 
authorised the Collectors of the districts to constitute in every 
locality which had a rate school, a committee consisting of the 
Inspector, Deputy Inspector and a member of citizens of the locality. 
The above committee was given the power to levy tax on all the 
residents of the locality and manage the schools themselves. The 
Committee was also given the option to continue or close down the 
schools maintained under this fund. 

The year 1871, marked the next landmark in the growth of local 
self-government in Madras Presidency. In this year the Local 
Funds Act was passed for the administration of local funds and for 
this purpose local bodies were created for the first time in rural 
areas. Under this Act Circle Boards were created in each district. 
It was understood that each circle would be bigger than a taluk 
but smaller than a district. It meant that each district may be 
divided into a number of circles. In accordance with this Act, 
the Madras Presidency was divided into 36 circles. But later on 
this division underwent a change and the number of circles was 
reduced to 30. This Act was introduced in Ramanathapuram 
area in the same year. 

1. V. Venkata Rao—A hundred years of local aelf-goveminent in ih» Andhra 
and Madras States—1960—Pages 6-6, 
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Madurai District was divided into two circles called the Madurai 
Circle and the Dindigul Circle. The zainindari divisions of Rama- 
nathapuram and Sivaganga along with the taluks of Madurai and 
Melur went to form the Madurai Circle. Srivilliputtur and Sattur 
taluks which were then included in the Tirunelveli District formed a 
part of one of the two circles into which Tirunelveli District was 
divided namely Tirunelveli Circle. In both these circles the rate of 
land cess was fixed at 9 pies per rupee. In each of this district 
a Local Fund Board was created with the Collector of the district 
as the President.' The Local Fund Board of Madurai, which included 
the present Ramanathapuram District excluding Srivilliputtur and 
Sattur taluks, consisted of ?A members -12 official and 12 non¬ 
official. Both in the Tirunelveli and Madurai circle roads, education, 
sanitation and medical health, were transferred to the local fund 
boards and were made a charge upon local funds. 

There is evidence to show that the non-official members of the 
Board showed little interest in the local affairs. To remedy this 
defect it was decided to increase the powers of the non-official ele¬ 
ment in the Local Bodies. The Local Boards Act of 1884 was passed. 
It repealed the Act of 1871 and constituted new local bodies. 
This Act embodied the famous Resolution of Ripon on local self- 
government. This Act abolished the old system of circle boards 
and district boards were created for each revenue district consisting 
of a President and not less than 24 members who might all be 
appointed by the Government or might be partly so appointed and 
partly elected by the members of the newly created taluk boards 
from among their own members or in any part of the district where 
there was no taluk board, by the union boards (another set of newly 
created local bodies) and by the tax payers of the rural parts of the 
district. The members were to hold office for three years. All 
Revenue Divisional Officers were made ex-officio members. The 
proportion of the official members was reduced from one half 
to one fourth of the total strength. Under this new Act, the Presi¬ 
dent of the District Board might be elected from among the members 
of the District Board if the Government so directed and this privilege 
of electing the President was given to the Madurai District Board. 
In Tirunelveli also a District Board was created. 

The strength of the Madurai and Tirunelveli District Boards, 
which included portions of the present Ramanathapuram District 
till its constitution into a separate district in 1910, was fixed at 40 
and 28 members respectively. The number included both elected 
and nominated members. The Collector was the ex-officio Presi¬ 
dent. Except for the areas controlled by municipalities, the district 
boards were given jurisdiction over the whole of the revenue district. 
In the year 1886, taluk boards were created on the same principles 
for each taluk or group of taluks consisting of a President and 12 
members who might either be all nominated or partly elected and 

\ G.Ot No, 019, Public, dated 9tb May 1871. 



partly nominated. The jurisdiction of the taluk was the same a# 
that of a revenue division and the Revei;ue Divisional Officer was 
made the ex-^Jicio President of the '’ aluk Board. In the year 
1886, the taluk beards of Sivaganga and Ramanathapuram were 
formed. These taluk boards had two o.Ticial and nine non-official 
members. 

Another change brought about by the Act of 1884, was the crea* 
lion of union boards for a single village or g’ oup of villages called 
unions. The unions were generally constituted less than five persons, 
the headman of the village forming the board being ex-officio 
member. One of these headmen was to be appointed as Chairman, 
members other than village headman were to be either all appointed 
by the Government or partly appointed and partly elected by the 
tax-payers. Their term of office was fixed at three years. The 
duties and responsibilities of the union boards were declared to be 
lighting of the public roads, the cleaning of public, roads drains, 
wells and other places, the establishment and maintaining of dis¬ 
pensaries and schools, the making and repairing of roads and drains, 
the constructing and repairing of tanks and wells and generally 
doing such things as might be necessary for the preservation of 
pubhc health. 

Ramanathapuram District Board. 

The Ramanathapuram District came into existence from 
1st June 1910. The headquarters of the new District was located at 
Madurai. A separate District Board was constituted on the forma¬ 
tion of the new District. 

The Local Boards Act that was passed in 1920, liberalised the 
constitutional structure of the local boards. This Act gave 
permission to the district boards to elect their Vice-Presidents and 
Presidents if authorised by the Government. The maximum strength 
of the Board was raised to 42, of whom three fourths were elected 
and one fourth appointed by the Government. In the year 1930, 
another Local Boards Act was passed and the local bodies were 
completely democratised. Franchise was v/idened and difficulties 
in the way of electing women as members were removed. The 
practice of nominating members to the district and taluk boards was 
abolished and the members were elected directly to the District 
Board instead of through taluk boards. 

Ramachandran, b.a-.b.u., an eminent lawyer of Sivaganga, 
commanded no small r.spcct in the field of politics, education 
and social iiplift of massc-s. Ramachandran was a Member of 
the Ramanathapuram Dislncl Board from 1927 to 1929, and 
was the Member of the Education Board during the same period. 
He became the President of the Sivaganga Taluk Board and 
acted for the President of the District Board from 27—10—1927 
to 6—4—1929. 

Karpurasundara Pandian, b.a., a Vakil of Sivaganga was a 
Pleader to the Courts of Wards till the year 1934. He was an 
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active Member at the Taluk and District boards during the 
years 1928 to 1931V 

The Madras Local Boards Amendment Act of 1934 was the next 
step. At the time of passing of this Act there were four taluk boards 
in Ramahathapuram District, namely, that of Ramanathapuram: 
Devakottai, Sivaganga and Sivakasi. Among these,Ramanathapuram 
Taluk Board was the biggest with 24 members among whom 18 were 
elected and all the other taluk boards had 21 members among whom 
16 were elected. The Act of 1934 abolished these taluk boards as 
the Government felt that the taluk boards were causing undue 
strain on its resources. 

The factors that led to the abolition of the taluk boards and their 
reconstitution into district boards are given below :— 

(1) The land cess of one anna in the rupee on the annual rental 
valueof land levied under the Act of 1920 was shared equally between 
the District Board and taluk boards. They were also permitted 
to levy an optional cess of 3 pies. But the amended Act of 1930 
curtailed this to one anna six pies to be distributed among the District 
Board, Taluk Board, Panchayat and Village Development Fund 
at 6 pies, 6 pies, 3 pies and 3 pies respectively. This resulted in the 
loss of revenue to district boards and taluk boards. The number 
of Panchayats also increased from year to year. (2) In 1930 it was 
decided to have a Taluk Board for each taluk. This also resulted 
in the increase of taluk boards which also contributed to the 
diminition of the income of the taluk boards. (3) The Madras 
Vehicles Act, 1930 deprived the district boards a substantial portion 
of their income. 

To have effective control and better supervision and administra¬ 
tion, the Government decided to bifurcate bigger district boards. 
The Ramanathapuram District Board was bifurcated into North 
Ramanathapuram District Board and South Ramanathapuram 
District Board in the year 1936. 

Though the Ramanathapuram District Board had a normal 
surplus of Rs. 60,000, the bifurcation resulted in a deficit for the 
South Ramanathapuram District Board as illustrated below :— 

North South 

SamanatKa- Bamanatha- Bamanatha- 

puram Dittriet puram District puram District 
Board, Board. Board. 

(lakhs.) (lakhs). (lakhs.) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Total rooeipts 8 83 4 47 4'30 

Expenditure . . 814 3'92 4 39 

Surplus or deficit + 9'99 + 0 fi6 — 0 09 

Further, even under the Elementary Education Fund the bifur¬ 
cated boards were found to have deficit though the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District Board had a surplus of Rs. 25.000. Moreover the 
Ramanathapuram District Board was involved in a debt of Rs. 3-91 
lakhs and consequently had diverted Rs. 1.05 lakhs from Railway 
Cess Fund w hich had to be returned in ten i nstalments. 

1. SoufM > Madhwa Bau, N., Encyclopaedia of South India and CoyloB, 
1817-88, pp.—72-73. 
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In 1936, the Board passed a resolution recommending to the 
Government not to bifurcate the Ramanathapuram District Board 
considering its v.cak financial position and the number of miles of 
roads and other institutions maintained being lesser than the other 
boards and also considering its unsuitability for being divided into 
two equal groups geographically. But tlie Government ordered 
the bifurcation of the Ramanathapuram District Board into North 
Ramanathapuram District Board and South Ramanathapuram 
District Board with effect from 23rd December 1936 afternoon. 
The jurisdiction of the South Ramanathapuram District Board 
comprised l ie revenue taluks of Sattur, Srivilliputtur, Aruppuk- 
kottai, Mudukulattur, Ramanathapuram and southern portion of 
Paramagudi consisting of all the villages in the Ramanathapuram 
Zamindaries. The headquarters of this Board was fixed at Madurai. 
The Municipal Council, Virudhunagar moved the Government to 
fix the Headquarters of this Board at Virudhunagar, But the 
Government passed orders fixing Madurai as the permanent head* 
quarters. 

The North Ramanathapuram District Board also came into 
existence with effect from 20th December 1936 afternoon. The 
jurisdiction of this Board comprised the revenue taluks of Tiru- 
vadanai, Tiruppattur, Sivaganga and a part of Paramagudi which 
included the Zamindari taluks of Ilayangudi and Seikalathur 
of the Sivaganga Zamindari. Tiruppattur was fixed as its head* 
quarters. 

The North and South Ramanathapuram district boards conti¬ 
nued till 15th November 1938 on which date the two boards were 
amalgamated as Ramanathapuram District Board as a measure of 
effecting economy in the cost of the administration of boards. 
The jurisdiction of the Ramanathapuram District Board extended 
for the whole of the revenue district of Ramanathapuram with 
headquarters at Madurai. 

The number of electoral circles for the bifurcated and the amalga¬ 
mated boards are given below :— 

North Ramanathapuram District Board 

South Ramanathapuram District Board jg 

Ramanathapuram District Board 42 

With the advent of World War U, the system of nomination was 
again introduced. In 1946, with the advent of Indian National 
Congress to power the system of nominated members was done 
away with and the Collector was appointed as Special Officer for 
the District Board till a fresh elections were held. In 1949, when 
fresh elections were held the District Board was reconstituted with 
elected members. 

The salient features of tlie District Board administration after 
the elections and at the time of the passing of the Panchayats Act 
of 1950, in Ramanathapuram District can be obtained from the 
Administration Report of the year.' Since there was no elected 

1, Q.O. No. 724, Local Administration, dated 28tb Harob IBSO. 
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Board during this year, the functions of the Board were carried out 
by the Collector of the District, who by virtue of his office 
became the Special OlTicer of the District Board. Its total revenue 
for the year was Rs. 23 lakhs. The bulk of the revenue came from 
the land cess which was levied at the rate of 2 annas in the rupee 
of annual revenue assessment. Out of this two annas per 
rupee of assessment, panchayat boards were entitled to 6 pies. 
Another major source of revenue for Ramanathapuram District 
Board was the education cess which was levied at the rate of 16* 
pies in the rupees of land revenue. Besides, the Board received 
Rs. 33,450 from the Government as compensation for loss of income 
under Profession Tax during the year under consideration. 

The elected District Board functioned up to 1st November 1937 
with 50 members ; of which 8 were reserved scats. The District 
Board was abolished in 3 stages. The first stage being on 2nd Octo¬ 
ber 1960 when the panchayat unions of Singampuneri, Paramagudi, 
Kamudi, SriviUipiittur, Sivakasi, Kariapatti and Tiruvadanai 
came into existence. The second stage came into effect on 14th April 
1961, when Kalaiyarkoil, Devakottai, Kalla], Manamadurai, 
Kadaladi, Mudukulattur, Mantapant, Ramanathapuram, Bogalur, 
Kannangudi, Rajasingamangalam, Rajapalayam, Virudhunagar, 
Sattur, Verabakottai and Watrap panchayat unions were, formed. 
On 2nd October 1961, the District Board was completely abolished 
with the constitution of the remaining panchayat unions. They 
were Aruppukkottai, Narikkudi, Tiruchuli, Tiruppullani, Tirup- 
puvanam, llayangudi, Tiruppattur, Sakkotlai, and Sivaganga. With 
effect from 1st November 1957, the Collector of the District, 
discharged all the functions of the District Board as Special Officer 
during the various stages of the abolition of the District Board. 

The total revenue of the District Board which amounted to 
Rs. 35,53,857 in 1930-31 and Rs. 35,61,303 in 1950-51 increased 
to Rs. 92,41,024 in 1960-61. There was enormous increase in the 
activities of the District Board especially during the decade 1950-51 
to 1960 61. There were 550 elementary schools in 1950-51 and the 
figure in 1960-61 was 1,524. The number of secondary schools rose 
from 17 to 65 from the year 1950-51 to 1960- 61. The total length 
of District Board roads was 666 miles 1 furlong during 1960-61 
as against 571 miles 7 furlong during 1930 -31. The total cost of 
maintenance of roads during the year 1960-61 was Rs. 3,14,584.24 
as against the sanctioned allotment of Rs. 2,50,000. There were 13 
rest houses in the District Board with 24 suites in all. In addition, 
6 choultries and 10 water-sheds were under the control of the 
District Board besides four otherwise endowed institutions. The 
total receipts from 6 choultries during 1960-61 was Rs. 31,399 and 
the total expenditure was Rs. 25,323. During 1960-61, there were 
43 regular medical institutions and 47 rural dispensaries as against 
65 hospitals and dispensaries in 1950-51. There were 1 eattle 
fair, 7 weekly and one daily market during the year 1960-f as 
against 13 weekly and daily markets in 1950-51. 
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Municipalities '.—The nucleus of municipal administration was 
laid by the India Act XXVI of 1850 which made provisions for 
the establishment ot municipal councils. The members were the 
District Magistrate of the place and a number of commissioners 
nominated by the Government. This Act was superseded by the 
Madras Town Improvements Act X of 1865. Under the 
Provisions of the Act, the municipal council should consist of 
three ex-officio members, viz. the District Magistrate, the Local 
Magistrate and the Range Officer of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and five more members nominated by the Government. 
The District Magistrate was the ex-officio President of the 
Council. 

The Act of 1865 was superseded by the Town Improvements 
Act of 1871. Under this Act the number of ex-officio members 
was reduced to two, the Collector and the Revenue Divisional 
Officer. The Collector was the ex-officio President of the 
Council. One of the members of the Council was appointed 
Vice-President. The Municipal Councils under the Act of 1871 
consisted of two types of members, ex-officio and ordinary. 
The one diflerence between the Act of 1865 and the Act of 1871 
was that in the latter the word Collector was substituted 
for the word Magistrate. Further the Act authorised the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint any public officer to be a member of any 
Municipal Council whether he resided within municipal limits 
or not. The Act of 1871 provided for permissive election of a 
certain number of members. Thus the municipal council consisted 
of two main classes of members each divided into two sub¬ 
classes, officials, and non-officials, ex-officio officials and nominated 
officials, non-officials elected and non-officials nominated*. 

By the District Municipalities Act of 1884 the number of 
ex-officio members was reduced to one. Under the Act of 1871 
the official strength of the councils was not to be less than one 
half of the total strength but under the Act of 1884 it was 
reduced to one-fourth. Under the Act of 1884, not less than 
three fourths of the members must be elected, unless otherwise 
directed. 

The District Municipalities Act of 1884 was repealed by the 
Madras District Municipalities Act V of 1920. The constitutional 
structure of the council was radically changed by the new Act- The 
Act provided that the Government might by notification, declare 
any town or village as a municipality or abolish any municipality. 
The ex-officio element was abolished. Officials and non-officials 
could be nominated but their number was not to exceed one-fourth 
of the total strength of the council. In that year also an Inspector 
of Municipal Councils was appointed to inspect and supervise the 
the working of the municipalities. In 1970, his designation was 

1. V. Voakata Rao ; A Hundred Yaors of Local Self.Govarnmont in the 

Andhra and Madras States, pagai 35-3C. 

99-6—47 
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changed as the Director of Municipal AdministrationThe ternl 
of the Councillors was to be three years. The collector of the 
District might exercise control over the Council in case of default 
or emergency. The Government reserved the powers to suspend 
the execution of any resolution of the Council and to appoint 
officers of their own to superintend the municipalities. The 
Government might also lend their own officers to the Council* 

The District Municipalities Act of 1920 was modified in some 
respects by the Act X of 1930. By this Act the nominated element 
was completely eliminated. This Act laid down that every member 
of the municipal council should be elected. It provided for the 
reservation of seats for minority communities, Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Harijans, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and women. 
It also removed the disqualification of women to stand for 
election. It made the office of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
elective and provided for the passing of votes of no-confidence 
in the Chairman and Vice-Chairman and for the adjudication of 
disputes between local bodies . 

Srivilliputtiir Munidpality :—^This Municipality was the first to 
be constituted in the Ramanathapuram District. An Act on 
Municipalities passed in the year 1884 liberalised the existing 
municipal structure and it was under this Act that the Municipality 
of Srivillipttur was constituted in the year 1885. But the people of 
the area who mainly belonged to agriculturist class represented to 
the Government that the municipality might be abolished. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Municipality was abolished in the year 1886. The town 
then continued to be an Union. On 1st October 1894, it was again 
constituted a Municipality. Originally, the strength of the Municipal 
Council was fixed at 18. But in 1898 the number of Councillors 
was reduced to 12 of whom three were to be appointed by election. 
The present strength (in 1971) of the Municipal Council is 28, 
including one reserved seat for Scheduled Caste and one reserved 
for women. The privilege of electing the Vice-Chairman was 
granted to the Council in the year 1904. At present (in 1971) 
the area of the Municipality is 5-7 square kilometres. The 
population of the town according to the 1971 Census was 53,859. 
The town has been divided into 26 wards for elctoral purposes. 
The Council maintains 53‘9 kilometres of roads. There is a 
Municipal Engineer (II Grade) in charge of public works and 
water-supply. The Council is constructing a new building to 
house the Municipal Office at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,58,000 and 
a market stall at an estimated cost of Rs. 51,000. The Municipality 
is maintaining a tourist bungalow (Class II). The Council main¬ 
tains 4 junior and 4 senior basic schools. The Municipality main¬ 
tains a Maternity Home with three beds. 

1. 0 . 0 . Ms.No. 142, Kuril Oevelopmoat and Loc;aI Admiaistration Depart¬ 
ment, dated Sad February 1970. 

‘i. V- Venkata Ran : A Hundred Years of Local Self-Qoveranieat ia the 
Andhre and Mad' *s States, pages 30-37. 

3. South Aroot District Gazetteer, 1982, page 351 
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This town is pi ovided with protected water supply scheme. 
The total number of house connections in the municipal area in 
1971 was 3,045 of which 2.961 were under tap rate system and 
84 under metered system. The average daily supply of water 
was 21,60,000 litres, the cost for 1000 litres of watter was 60 paise, 
and the net profit earned by the Municipality during the year 

1970 71 was Rs. 29,123-76. 

Five Town Planning Schemes have been sanctioned, out of 
which one has been executed by the Municipality. 

This Municipality has collected all the taxes and non-taxes 
and achieved cent per cent collection from the year 1961-62. 
rhe rolling shield issued for cent per cent collection during the 
years 1963 -64 to 1967-68 has also been ordered to be retained 
permanently in this Municipality. The Government have also 
been issued another rolling shield for the cent per cent collection 
made during the year 1968-69 and 1969-70. 

T/ie Sivakasi Mimidpality:—This town was constituted into a 
municipality with effect from 1st October 1920. The area covered 
by the Municipality is (in 1971) 7 square kilometres and the popu¬ 
lation according to 1971 Census was 44,889. The town has been 
divided into 22 electoral wards. The strength of the Council is 
(in 1971) 24. 

The Engineering branch of this Municipality consists of one 
Engineer (111 Grade), one Waterworks Supervisor, etc., and suitable 
number of other staff. The Municipality maintains 34-5 kilometres 
of roads. It also maintains one tourist bungalow, and one rest 
bouse. 

The Municipality maintains three elementary schools, and one 
high school. Though adequate facilities existed for education in 
this town, the number of children remaining outside the schools 
could not be reduced since most of them get employed in match 
factories and litho presses. However, compulsory education is in 
force in this area. All the three elementary schools are located 
in Municipal owned buildings. The Council maintains a Maternity 
Centre with 8 beds. There is a Family Planning Chnic. 

There are nine detailed Town Planning Schemes for this Munici¬ 
pality. The town has protected water supply system. Water is 
being pumped from the headwork pumping stations at Vembakottai, 
fed by the infiltration gallery in the river Vaipar to the water 
works reservoir and distributed to the public. 

The total number of house connections in the municipal area in 

1971 was 2,241 of which 123 were metered and 2,118 unmetered 
connections ; the number of gallons of water per head per diem 
was (in 1970-71) 13-12; the net profit earned by the Municipality 
was fin 1970-71) Rs. 25,540. 

99-8—47a 
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in addition to local taxes, the Council derives its income from 
markets, bus stand, slaughter houses and avenue trees. 

Devakottai Municipality :—^The Devakottai Municipality was 
constituted on 1st April 1937. The area of the Municipality is 
(in 1971) 7*4 square kilometres. Its population according to 1971 
Census was 28,989. This town has been divided into 18 electoral 
wards. The strength of the Municipal Council (in 197 It is 20, 
including one reserved seat for Scheduled Caste and one reserved 
for women. 

The Engineering establishment consists of one Engineer, one 
Overseer, one Maistry, etc. The total length of the roads maint¬ 
ained by the Municipality is (1971) 53*7 kilometres. One tourist 
bungalow is being maintained by the Municipality. 

The number of schools maintained by the Council is (in 1971) 
8, out of which 3 are higher elementary and the rest elementary. 
Except one higher elementary school (in VI Ward) all the other 
schools are housed in rented buildings only. 

The Council maintains one Maternity centre and one Ayurvedic 
Hospital. The Municipality is maintaining an anti-mosquito staff 
consisting of one Field Assistant and 6 anti-malaria mazdoors. 
The cess pools, stagnant water and other collections of waste 
water were treated with mosquito control oil to control mosquito 
breeding. A compost depot is maintained at Hanumanthagudi on 
the river bank. There was no protected water supply system in the 
town. But the Council maintained a water lorry and water was 
supplied through this lorry to the public in needy localities. 

A reservoir has been constructed under Pilot Water Supply 
Scheme and water is being supplied through taps. Besides, there 
were 8 bore wells from where, the water is supplied through pipes. 
There are 43 public fountains provided for distribution in 
street in certain localities. Further bore wells have been sunk in 
10 places out of which ground level reservoir has been constructed 
under drought relief works in three bore weUs and water is supplied 
through reservoir to the public of that locality. The coustruction 
work of joverhead tank in the remaining bore wells has been 
attended to by Public Health Engineering and Municipal works. 
Under the scheme of providing protected water supply to the 
Devakottai Town, estimate has been prepared by the Chief Engineer, 
Tamil Nadu Water Supply and Drainage Board for Rs. 15-50 lakhs 
and the Government have made arrangements to finance for the 
scheme through Life Insurance Corporation and the work is under 
investigation by the Public Health Engineering Department. 
Apart from local taxes the Council derives its income from market, 
bus-stand, slaughter house and avenue trees. The bus-stand is 
maintained on a rented site. The Council has under taken two 
town planning schemes. 
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Rajapalayam Municipality :—Rajapalayam was constituted into a 
Municipality on 1st October 1940. The present (in 1971) area of 
the Municipality is 1T4 square kilometres. 

According to the Census of lS)7l, the population of this town 
was 86,946. The strength of the Municipal Council is (1071) 32. 
The town has been divided into 29 electoral wards. 

The Engineering establishment consists of one Municipal 
Engineer, one Public Works Supervisor, etc. The Municipality 
maintains one higher elementary school and two elementary 
schools. Out of the three schools, that are maintained by the 
Council, one is housed in a building owned by the Council. 
The Municipal Council maintains 5 Maternity Centres and a 
Maternity Home with 6 beds. There is also one Siddha Vaidya 
Dispensary run by the Municipality. 

The Municipality maintains a total length of 58.5 kilometres 
of roads. A tourist bungalow is also maintained by the 
Municipality, 

Till recently there was no protected water supply system in the 
town and the needs of the inhabitants were met with by the 42 
wells, that were in the town. Sanction has been granted now for 
protected water supply system and initial work is being done. It is 
planned to utilise the water from the Ayyanar Miidangiyar situated 
in the Western Ghats, about 8 miles from the town. 

The estimated cost of the scheme is Rs. 81 lakhs. Pilot water 
supply has been given through pipes directly from the headworks. 
The total number of public fountains provided is 223. The 
construction of summer storage tank by the Public Health Engineer¬ 
ing Department is in progress. The entire water supply scheme 
is financed by the Municipality out of its funds and loans. House 
Service Connections were given from June 7, 1971. The total 
number of house connections in the Municipal area in 1971 was 
722, of which 32 were metered and 690 unmetered. The daily 
supply of water was 15 gallons per head per day, 

The Council has drawn out six town planning schemes. Of 
these, four schemes were sanctioned by the Government. 

In addition to the usual local taxes, the council derives its 
income from market, slaughter house and bus-stand. 

Aruppukkottai Municipality—ATuppuVkoUai Town was consti¬ 
tuted into a Municipality from 1st April 1948 '. The Municipality 
was upgraded from Grade III to Grade II in February 1953. 
The area of the Municipality (as in 1971) is 14 square kilometres. 
It is divided into (in 1971) 28 electoral wards. The population 
figure as per 1971 Census was 62,227. 


.0. Mb. No. 1972, Ujoal AdroinUtration, dated 28th Novembe* 19i7. 
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The present (in 1971) strength of the Council 'is 32 of which 
two seats are reserved for women and two for Scheduled Castes. 
The Council maintains 51-7 kilometres of roads. It also maintains 
a tourist bungalow. The Engineering establishment of the Council 
consists of one Municipal Engineer, one Public Works Supervisor, 
one Public Works Draftsman, etc. 

The Municipality maintains six elementary schools. One school 
among these six is a higher elementary school. A high school, 
which was started in 1958, is also maintained. 

The Municipality maintains a Siddha Vaidya Dispensary. Three 
Maternity Centres are run during the year 1970-71. There is no 
protected water-supply system in Aruppukottai. A scheme 
costing over Rs. 65 lakhs is under execution. The Council 
earns sizable revenue from market, bus-stand, and slaughter house. 
It also maintains 3 parks for the benefit of the citizens. The 
Council has taken up 14 town planning schemes to extend the 
town. 

Virudhimagar Municipality :—^The Virudhunagar Municipality 
was constituted on October 1, 1915 and was raised to the status 
of a first grade Municipality in 1956. 

The area of the Municipality is 64 square kilometres. The 
population of the town as per 1971 Census was 61,904. The 
strength of the Municipal Council is (in 1971) 32. The town has 
been divided into 29 electoral wards. 

The Engineering establishment of the Municipality consists of 
a Municipal Engineer, 3 Supervisors, one Draftsman, etc. The 
total length of roads maintained by this Municipality is (in 1971) 
43.8 kilometres. The Council maintains a tourist bungalow 
adjoining, the trunk road which passes through the town. There 
are six suites of rooms. A well equipped choultry and a set of 
travellers room is on the Railway Feeder Road near the Railway 
Station. There are ten rooms in the choultry. Besides, there is 
also a poor man’s choultry building attached to the Municipal 
choultry, within its compound mainly intended for the pilgrims 
from North called Bairavis. The Council also maintains a Beggar 
House. Meals packets each containing 12 ounces were supplied 
daily twice to each beggar admitted to the House. 

The total number of elementary schools maintained by the 
Council is 9. All of them are higher elementary schools. Six out of 
the nine schools are housed in buildings owned by the Municipality. 

The Council maintains two high schools, one for boys and one 
for girls. Both the schools are housed in buildings owned by the 
Municipality. The Council maintains two public libraries out of 
which one is meant for ladies. Besides, six other reading rooms 
n buildings owned by the Municipality is also maintained. 

The Council maintains a Siddha dispensary. There are five 
Municipal Maternity Centres located in different parts of the town. 
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Besides, two Maternity Homes with 18 beds are also maintained 
by the Council. 

One bus-stand with lodging houses is being maintained by 
this Municipality. One choultry, dhoby-kana are also being 
maintained by this Municipality, 

The town has protected water supply scheme which was 
originally designed to meet the requirements of a population of 
45,000. The source of water supply is from Arjuna river 
situated at a distance of 12 miles on Virudhunagar-Sivakasi 
road. It consists of an infiltration gallery and suction cum 
collection well. The Government have accorded sanction for the 
scheme of improvements to the water supply at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 53 lakhs which has now been revised to Rs. 73.44 
lakhs. So far a sum of Rs. 60 lakhs has been sanctioned by 
the Government as loan towards execution of the scheme and 
remitted to the Public Health Engineering Division and the work 
is in progress. 

The Government have sanctioned the execution of the tempo¬ 
rary water supply scheme from Kariseri Kalquarry at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 1.80 lakhs. The work will be taken up for execution 
by the Public Health Engineering Department shortly on receipt 
of loan from Government. The total number of house service 
connections in 1970-71 was 750, out of which 76 were metered 
connections and 674 were unmetered connections. 

The number of gallons of water per head per diem was 4.5 ; 
the cost of supplying 1,000 gallons was Rs. 4 ; the net profit 
earned by the Municipality was (in 1970-71) Rs. 80,773. 

A comprehensive drainage scheme has recently been sanctioned . 
Markets, bus-stand and slaughter house are extra sources of 
revenue to the Municipality. There are 5 town planning schemes 
for this Municipality. 

Karaikkudi Municipality :—Karaikkudi was constituted as d 
Municipality on May 9, 1928. The total area of the Municipality 
was (in 1971) 14 square kilometres. The Municipality started 
with 7 wards. It was increased to 12 with effect from 19th July 1929 
which was further increased to the present (1971) strength of 24 
from September 1952. The present (1971) strength of the Municipal 
Council is 28. The population of the town as per 1971 Census 
was 55,450. 

The Engineering establishment of the Municipality consists of 
a Municipal Engineer, one Supervisor, one Draftman, etc. The 
Municipality maintains roads to a length of 64.9 kilometres and 
runs thirteen elementary schools and a high school. The Council 
also maintains a Deaf and Dumb School located in the Municipal 
Buildings. The present (in 1971) strength of the school is 35. 

It also maintains a Health Institute with provision for indoor and 
outdoor games. The Council has eight town planning schemes. 
The Council maintains 2 Maternity centres and a Maternity 
Home with 14 beds. The main source of water-supply to this 
town was from a sub-artesian well known as “ Jambai Oothn ”, 

A pumping set was installed at Jambai Oothu on 23rd April 1937. 
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There is no comprehensive protected water supply scheme. But 
there are Regional Schemes serving the needs of the people. 
A partial protected water supply system is maintained with artesian 
tube wells fitted with pump sets as source and 80 public fountains. 
Apart from this there are 5 tube-wells fitted with pump sets and 
over head tanks. This provides for about 12 public fountains 
and 119 house service connections. Water is supplied mostly 
through public fountains, hence no profit to the Municipality. 
Improvement to the existing protected water supply scheme has 
been taken up at a cost Rs. 37 lakhs and so far 20 lakhs have 
been spent and the estimate is expected to be revised to the cost 
of Rs. 63 lakhs to provide 15 gallons of water per head per day. 
This is expected to be completed before 31st March 1973. 

The total number of house connections in the municipal area in 
1970-71 was 119 unmetered ; the number of gallons of water per 
head per day was approximately 12. From 1948 there is a Fire 
Service Unit in this Municipality. The Silver Jubilee of the Muni¬ 
cipality was celebrated on 17th July 1955. 

In addition to the local taxes the Council derives its income from 
four markets, one slaughter house and one bus-stand. The Council 
is also maintaining a tourist bungalow with three suites of 
rooms. 

Ramanathapuram Municipality :—^This Municipality was formed 
on April 1, 1959. The area of the Municipality is (in 1971) 13,1 
square kilometres. According to the 1971 Census the population of 
this town was 36,121. This Municipality which is a Third Grade 
one has been divided into 18 electoral wards. The strength of the 
Municipal Council is (in 1971) 20. 

The Council maintains 33.3 kilometres of roads. One Minicipa 
Engineer Grade III, one Public Works Supervisor, etc. one Public 
Works Maistry, etc., are employed in the Municipality. Four ele¬ 
mentary schools are run by the Council, out of which 2 schools have 
been upgraded into higher elementary schools. Only one school out 
of the four, is located in a building owned by the Municipality. Two 
others are in rented buildings and one is in a rent free private 
building. Besides, a girls’ high school is also maintained by the 
Municipality. The Council is running a Public Library which 
contains 1,824 volumes. The reading room section gets 9 dailies, 
11 weeklies, 1 fortnightly and 2 monthlies. Three Maternity 
Centres aie maintained by the Municipality. 

Protected water is being supplied through eight wells with 
ground level reservoir. Protected water supply scheme is still 
under execution. 

The Council maintains a weekly market. Other sources of 
revenue, in addition to local taxes, are cart-stand, bus-stand, and 
slaughter house. One compost depot is also maintained by the 
Council. 

Sivaganga Municipality This Municipality was constituted 
on 1st April 1965. The area of this Municipality is (in 1971) 
10.2 square kilometres. The population of the town according 
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to the 1971 Census was 20,809. The town has been divided 
into 14 wards for electoral purposes. The strength of the Council 
is (in 1971) 16. 

The Engineering establishment of this Municipality consists 
of one Public Works Supervisor, one Public Works Maistry etc. 
The length of roads maintained by the Municipality is (in 1971) 
24*4 kilometres. Three elementary schools and a Maternity 
Centre are also maintained by the Municipality. 

The protected water supply scheme is (in 1971) under execution. 

Proposal for one town planning scheme has been sent to the 
Government and another scheme is under preparation. 

Parumagudi Municipality ;—Paramagudi and Emaneswaram 
Panchayats have been constituted as Paramagudi Municipality 
on April 1, 1964. This is a JII-Grade Municipality. The area of 
this Municipality is (in 1971) 13 square kilometers (5 square miles). 
The population of the town according to the 1971 Census was 
48‘884. The town has been divided into 22 electoral wards. The 
strength of the Council is (in 1969-70) 24. 

The Engineering establishment of this Municipality consists 
of one Public Works Supervisor, one Public Works Maistry, etc. 
The length of the roads maintained by the Municipality is (in 
1969-70) 25*03 kilometres. No tourist bunglow or rest house is 
maintained by Municipality since the Highways and Rural Works 
Department maintains one. Six junior basic schools, one senior 
basic school and one higher elsmenentary school are maintained 
(in 1969-70) by the Council. Out of the 8 schools maintained by 
the Municipality 5 schools are located in the Municipal buildings. 
The Council maintains one Public Library. 3 Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres are (in 1969-70) run by the Municipality. 

The town has protected water supply system. The main source 
of water is Vaigai river which has sub soil water only. During 
summer six spring-tubs are provided in the river and watchmen 
are appointed to regulate the public taking water from snb-soil 
springs. 65 public fountains are provided in this town. There 
are 996 house service connections among which 36 connections are 
metered. The meters are owned by the parties. A sum of 
Rs. 62,722-20 is realised as excess water charges during the 
year 1969-70. 

Water is also supplied by 3 over head tanks in Paramagudi and 
one over head tank in Emaneswaram. 

Other sources of revenue in addition to local taxes are the 
markets, bus-stand, slaughter houses and the the avenue trees. 

SaiturMunicipality .—This Municipality was constituted with 
effect from January 17, 1970. The area of the Municipality is (in 
1971) 10'4 square kilometers (4 square miles.) The population was 
22,222 as per the 1971 Census. The town has been divided into 15 
electroal wards. The Engineering establishment consists of a Muni¬ 
cipal Overseer, one Water Works Overseer, 3 Electricians (II Grade), 
etc. This Municipality is maintaining 20*3 kilometres of roads, 
streets and lanes. 
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The Municipality does not maintain any schools. There are 
4 higher elementary schools and 5 primary schools under the 
management of private persons. The Panchayat Union Council 
continues to maintain 2 primary schools in this town. Besides, 
there are three privately managed Government aided high schools, 
A Maternity and Child Welfare Centre is maintained by the Muni¬ 
cipality 4 clinics are providing medical aid to the public inaddition 
to the one Government Hospital. This Municipality continues to 
maintain the Isolation Shed provided in the Government Hospital 


The town has protected with water supply from Vaipar river. 
There are 52 public fountains provided at different parts of the 
town; 75 new water supply connections were given during the 
year 1970-71 making the total connection to 977. The town is 
protected with a underground drainage scheme. Almost all parts 
of the town are covered up in the drainage scheme. This 
Municipality has maintained one park named “ S. R. Park ” 
apart from the small park in the water supply pumping station 
and water supply service reservior. 

No tourist bundow is maintained by this Municipality. But 
the following Chat ram buildings are under the control of this 

Municipality. 

1. Nenmeni Chatram. 

2. L. F. Chatram. 

Other sources of revenue, in addition to local taxes are bus- 
stand, slaughter house and markets. 

Panchayats-— Though from time immemorial, there have been 
some kind of village assembly in Tamilnad, the origin of the present 
Panchayat system can be traced back to the Regulation No. 25 of 
1802 This Act gave official recognisance to the office of Karnam 
in villages and provided for its continuance. In 1816, the village 
headman was declared the village munsif and thus a new office was 
created in the village level. These munsifs were given judicial autho¬ 
rity over cases involving a maximum value of Rs. 10 He was 
also empowered to convene an assembly, Panchayat as it later came 
to be called in order to settle local disputes. This step brought 
down to a great extent the expenses involved in litigation. The 
village munsif also tried criminal cases of minor nature. 

The year 1881, marked a turning point in the evolution of Pan¬ 
chayat system. In that year the Government of India deckred 
that the considerable amount of Revenue and their expenditure 
retained in the hands of Provincial Governments might be trans¬ 
ferred to the local management. It was laid down that the area of 
each local authority which is vested with the viUage Panchayats 
should be so limited has to evoke local interest and to fecilitatc 
increase in administrative efficiency and local knowledge. For 
this purpose, X. Stokes, Collector of Salem District, recommended 
the estaWishment of Panchayat Unions. The Committee on Local 
Self Government considered this suggestion and expressed the view 
that the powers of ancient village communities could be revived by 
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creating Panchayat Unions. The Government accepted the sugges¬ 
tion and provided for the establishment of Panchayat Unions in 
each revenue village in the Local Board’s Act of 1884. There was 
however, serious opposition from various quarters. But the Act 
was enforced. This Act constituted unions which were more in the 
nature of townlets than villages h 

This system did not apply to all villages and a vast majority of 
them were left unattended. The union boards were formed for 
single villages or groups of villages called Unions whose number 
should not be less than 5. The headmen of the villages constituting 
the Union were made the ex-officio members of the Board and 
one of the headmen was to be appointed Chairman. The members 
were to be either nominated fully by the Government or partly 
nominated by the Government and partly elected by the tax-payers. 
The duties of these boards were similar to those of municipalities. 

In the year 1920, the Government of India agreeing w'ith the 
Decentrahsation Commission advised the State Governments to 
increase the scope of functions of the panchayats. As a result in 
the same year, the Madras Village Panchayats Act was passed. 
But the panchayats that were constituted under this Act could not 
thrive due to lack of finance and the necessary powers to execute 
the works. The provincial organisation of the panchayats voiced 
the view that the panchayats should be constituted compulsorily. 
Later in 1930, the Madras Local Boards Act was amended bringing 
within its scope the panchayats constituted under the village Pan¬ 
chayats Act thus placing the panchayats on a same fooling with the 
unions. The supervision and control of the panchayats was then 
divided between the taluk boards and subsequently passed on to 
the District Board (after the Taluk Boards were abolished). 
In 1935, new class of officers, the District Panchayat Officer, and 
Assistant Panchayat Officer were appointed to supervise the working 
of the Panchayats. However, factional strife and corruption retarded 
the growth of the panchayats and works of public utility were 
neglected. To remedy these defects, another Act was passed in 
1946. This Act placed the i)anchayats under the control of the 
District Collector in regard to matters of purely local character and 
under Board of Revenue for general supervision. Executive Officers 
were appointed for panchayats. The Collector was empowered to 
appoint any member of the Board as President. 

There were only 19 panchayat boards till the year 1920. Most 
of them being constituted in the year 1917. During 1939-40 there 
were 26 major panchayats and 168 minor panchayats. The Consti¬ 
tution of panchayats increased from year to year as the people 
evinced more interest in the local administration. The functions of 
the panchayats were the maintenance of village roads, culverts and 
bridges, the lighting of streets and public places, construction of 
drains, cleaning of streets, removal of rubbish, provision of public 
latrines, maintenance of burial and burning grounds, maintenance 
of drinking wells, ponds and tanks, control of threshing floors and 

1. R. Matlmrubuman *ad R. Srinivusan, The Mudraa VillagB Panchayat Aq 
1960-61, Page 4, 
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other communal porambokes, enforcement of vaccination and the 
registration of births and deaths. Some of the panchayats func¬ 
tioned efficiently and others remained almost inactive. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained by the panchayats served the people 
in panchayat areas. Some of the panchayats were maintaining 
panchayat schools and panchayat libraries. The financial position 
of most of the panchayats were reported to be not satisfactory. 
The levy of taxes and fees to augment the resources could not be 
made on account of poor economic conditions of the people. 

In the year 1948, there were 27 major panchayat boards in 
Ramanathapuram District. These panchayats were divided into 
wards to facilitate civic elections. The total strength of members 
sanctioned for all these boards was 346 (48 reserved and 298 non 
reserved). Seats were also reserved for minority groups like 
Muslims, Indian Christians and Harijans. The District Panchayat 
Officer at Ramanathapuram was engaged in supervision and 
audit of accounts of the panchayat boards and the election of 
members to the panchayats. Two Deputy Panchayat Officers 
were assisting him. For these panchayat boards. House Tax w'»s 
the main source of revenue. Profession Tax was also levied in all 
areas 

In 1950, a fresh legislation was introduced and the Village 
Panchayats Act of 1950 was passed. This Act brought into effect 
far reaching changes in the realm of local self-government. This 
Act declared that a panchayat should be formed in every village 
with a population of 500 and above and where the population is 
less than 500, one or more villages have to be clubbed together to 
form a panchayat. Panchayats having a population of 5,000 and 
above and annual income of Rs. 10,000 and above are to be classified 
as Class I Panchayats and others as class II Panchayats. Every 
panchayat is to have not less than five and not more than fifteen 
members, and all the members are to be elected, but seats are to be 
reserved for Scheduled Castes for a period of 10 years. The term of 
office for the members is to be three years and franchise is to be 
exercised by all adults as in the case of the legislative assembly. 
No village officer or an officer under the Government or local board 
can be elected as a member. The President of the panchayat was 
to be elected by a direct vote of the entire electorate. The Vice- 
President should be elected by the members from among themselves. 
Executive Officers may be appointed by the Government where 
necessary by notification. He is to carry out the resolutions passed 
by the panchayat, but where the President thinks that any resolution 
is in excess of the powers of the panchayat or is likely to endanger 
h uman fife or health or public safety the Executive Officer should 
refer the matter to the Government whose decision is to be final 
The Government may dissolve or supersede a panchayat if it fails 

1 0.0. Xo. 7Sr, Iiooal AdtoiEiistratioa, dated 2Stb Iforoh 1930. 
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to do its duty, while the Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local 
Boards may suspend or cancel a resolution or remove a 
President, a Vice-President or a member in case of misconduct. 


The Salient features of Panchayat Finance -.—^The financial 
scheme of the panchayat and panchayat unions incorporated in the 
Madras Panchayat Act, 1958 were worked out by a sub-Committee. 
especially appointed for the purpose by the State Legislature Com¬ 
mittee on Local Administration. The report of the Sub-Committee 
is an important document The scheme evolved is based on the 
assessment of the present level of expenditure by panchayats and 
the now defunct district boards in the State and the estimation 
therefrom of the increased financial resources which should be 
made available if “ reasonable ” provision must be made as 
required by the Act for mandatory functions allotted to the pan¬ 
chayat administration and if some margin is also to be available 
for performing discretionary functions. The allocation of financial 
resources is worked out in consonance with the scheme of allocation 
of functions. All existing sources of local taxation and revenue 
allotted to the now defunct district boards and panchayats are 
continued in favour of panchayat unions and panchayats without 
any decrease and subject only to consolidation and simplification 
in certain respects. Besides, additional resources are also made 
available in several ways like the provisions for the levy of special 
tax on agriculture lands [see 119 (3) of the Panchayats Act, 1958], 
Every panchayat union is in charge of one Panchayat Develop¬ 
ment Block and hence the personnel and financial resources brought 
together under the National Extension Service Scheme of Com¬ 
munity Development as well as other related development schemes 
of the Third Five-Year Plan are entrusted to it. As a condition of 
such entrustment, the State Government have stipulated that every 
panchayat union (along with the constituent panchayats) should 
formulate a Panchayat Development Schematic Budget for the 
block in its charge for the Third Five-Year Plan period so as to fit 
in with the Third Five-Year Plan period of the State. The Pan¬ 
chayat union is also required to accept fuU responsibility for mobi¬ 
lising a definite share of the required financial resources from within 
the block. Within the frame work of the Block Plan, the Pan¬ 
chayat union and its constituent panchayats should frame Develop¬ 
ment Programme to cover all aspects of rural development especially 
the two main national purposes, i.e., of increasing food production 
progressively from year to year so as to keep pace with the growth 
of population and bring under control the growth of population. 
To carry out, to co-ordinate and to streamline the new system of 
Panchayat Finance in the State a Director of Panchayat Finance 
has also been appointed at the State level in the Rural Development 
and Local Administration Department of the State Secretariat. 

1. Perspective Budget of Punohayat Raj Administration Report of the 
foeinan Sab-Committee on Local Administration, Government of Madias,!OSS. 
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Thus the establishment of Panchayat Raj in the State has ushered 
in a new era of planned development through democratically 
elected representatives. It has revived the ancient rural institution! 
and enabled them to tackle local problem energetically and with 
a large measures of understanding. In short it has revolutionised 
the outlook of the people, encouraging them to shed a good part of 
the individual interest for the common good of the village as a 
whole. 

In Ramanathapuram District, there are 1,286 panchayats among 
which 24 are town panchayats. The rest are village panchayats. 
These panchayats are responsible for the construction and repair of 
roads, bridges, culverts, drains, etc., for the lighting of the public 
places, for the cleaning of the streets, for the removal of the rubbish, 
for the construction of public latrines and the maintenance of 
burning ghats and burial grounds. 

The Presidents of these panchayats form the Panchayat Union 
Council of a block. In Ramanathapuram District there are 32 
blocks. In October 1960, to begin with, .seven panchayat unions were 
created. Subsequently in April 1961, sixteen panchayat unions and 
in October, same year, nine panchayat unions were created. These 
panchayat unions are responsible for the maintenance of Pan¬ 
chayat union roads, hospitals, maternity centres, primary education, 
malaria prevention, veterinary hospitals, etc. Much of the powers 
and responsibilities of the district board was passed on to the pan¬ 
chayats by the Act of 1950. This decentralisation of powers is 
meant to tackle local problems more easily and quickly. 

The foUlowing is the list of panchayat unions in Ramanathapuram 
District :— 

1 Srivilliputtur ; 2. Wutrap ; 3. Rajapalayam ; 4. Vi^nabakottai; 5. Siyakaaij 
6. Sattur ; 7. Virudhunagar ; 8. Aruppukkottai; 9. Kanapatti; 10. Tiruohulij 
11. Nankkudi ; 12. KaraulijlS. Kadaladi; 14. Mudukulattur ; 15. Mantapam ; 
16. Tirupullani; 17. Ramanathapuram; 18. Bogalur ; 19. Paramagudi i 
20. Ilayangudi : 21. Tiruppuvanam; 22. Manamadurai; 23. Sivagangai 
24. Kalaiyar Koil ; 25. Tiruppattur; 26. Singampunari j 27. Ki^alj 

28. Sakkottai: 29. Devakottai: JO. Kaanangudi at Devakottai; 31. Rajaaiags 

wangalam; 32. Tiruvadanai. 



CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 

This District has low percentage of literacy. But compared to 
the other districts of the State the percentage (32-1) of literacy is 
heartening The Census of 1961 has registered a significant rise m 
the rate of literacy in the District. The female literacy has doubled 
in a decade (1951-61). However, the District has a literary tradi¬ 
tion as old as the history of Tamil literature itself. Madurai, 
the seat of the three Tamil Sangams was not far off and in fact was 
the capital of the power that assumed over lordship of the Marava 
Country for a very long period. Naturally the Marava Country 
as a part of the Pandiyan Country, contributed its own literary 
celebrities to the Sangams. Poets such a Okkur Masathiar. Kanian 
Poongundranar and Boothapandiyan were the celebrities of Sangam 
age who hailed from the Marava Country and their poems have 
been included in the Anthologies. Srivilliputtur has been a centre 
of rehgious learning. The epic Mahabharatham was rendered in 
poetic verses by Sarva Bhava lyyengar known as popularly asVillipu- 
thurar who was residing at this place. There is a tradition that poet 
Kambar spent the evening of his life in the District and a spot in 
Nattarasankottai perpetuates the memory of the great poet. 
Odakuthar the contemporary of Pugalcndiis believed to have born 
in a place called Malari near Rajasingamangalam. Pariperumal 
one of the ten commentators of the Kurd is said to hail from Tenu 
seluvai of this District. Alavandar, the author of Vdsttam, Perum 
betra Puliyur Nambi, the author of Tirudavd Udaiyar Tiru Vilayadd, 
Pattinathar the great Saiva Saint and the author of a number of 
works in Tamil and Saint Thayumanavar belonged to this District. 
And Ilayangudi Maruthanar was a native of Ilayangudi and Peria 
Alwar and Andal the famous Vaishnavite hymnisls belonged to 
Srivilliputtur. 

Reference has been made, in the literary history of the District 
to Javvadu Pulavar who during the period of Tirumalai Sethupathy 
composed a poem in praise of goddess Rajemari called Rajarajeswari 
Pancharatnam. The recitation of the work quickened the recovery 
of the diseased Tirumalai Sethupathi. He also composed the 
Mohideen Andavar Pilld Tamil The poet belonged to Rames- 
waram a village in the District. Poet Padikkasu Tharabiran, 
a luminary of the late 17th century was another Muslim poet of 
renown. His patron and benefactor was one Seethakkathi ahas 
PeriathWbi Marakkayar who was a merchant of immense wealth 
and status at Kilakkarai. A contemporary of Padikkasu Pulavar 
was Umaru Pulavar, a native of Kilakkarai, who composed the 
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masterpiece Seerappuranam. He was patronised by Syed Kader 
Marakkayar and his merit was recognised by the Sethupathy. 
The tradition of composing poems was ably carried on by a host 
of minor poets such as Chokkanathapulavar, Mambalakavirayar, 
Arunachala Kavirayar and Mahavidwan Meenakshisundaram Pillai. 

Ramanuja Kavirayar who may be considered a pioneer in the 
field of editing and publishing Tamil literatures had the distinction 
of being tutor in Tamil to European scholars as Thompson Clarke, 
G. U. Pope and Winslow. The famous Winslow dictionary was 
the product of Ramanuja Kavirayar’s collaboration with the 
European. And G. U. Pope in his translation of the Tinikkural 
acknowledges the help he received from Ramanuja and also pays 
a glowing tribute to the Pandit’s dazzling scholarship i. 

The Rajas of Ramanathapuram and Sivaganga were great 
patrons of learning and supported poets and men of letters at their 
Courts. The establishment of Madurai Tamil Sangam in 1901 
was mainly due to the munificient grants and lasting efforts of 
Pandituraithevar and this institution, has during the last sixty-three 
years rendered incalculable service for the revival of interest in 
Tamil literatures. 

A list of Tamil poets and savents of Tamil literature who lived in 
the District at different times and rendered worthy service for the 
•pread of Tamil learning is given here to refresh the memory of the 
readers: 


!• Th» Sethupatbis of Bamnsd, Thiruvengadaobari—Page* lOl-lOl. 
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TJie Pial schools: —^The education of children in three R’s wer# 
imparted in the indigenous pial schools of which there were many. 
Almost every village had a pial school under a village school master 
known in Tamil as Vathiar. The pial schools were generally 
conducted on the front pial of village chavadi or the public hall of 
the village or, if such public places are not available, at the residence 
of the school master. Sometimes it was located in the porch of 
a temple, in a rmndapam. The bulk of pupils attending these 
schools consist of children of peasants who do not wish for any 
high academic attainments for their children, but only ability to 
read and write and have rudimentary knowledge of literature 
especially Tamil devotional literature like Thevaram, etc. Ordinarily 
the children joined the school in their fourth year and left 
the school about 2 or 3 years of schooling and by all means the 
education is all over by their 10th year when they begin to earn 
their mite and contribute to the meagre earnings of their parents. 
They learnt the lessons by rote and by practicing writing on the 
sand. After attaining some skill in writing on the sand, the pupils 
are trained to write on slate and then on the palmyra leaf with 
a sharp nail like instrument. The habit of writing with pen and 
paper comes later on and that too if the parents supply paper and 
other writing requirements. By this training the pupils possessed 
a good handwriting and powers to solve arithmetical problems by 
memory. 

The Sanskrit and Veda Schools: —^In addition to the pial school 
there were -vedic schools all over the District. The Ramanatha- 
puram town had been a centre of Sanskrit learning from very 
ancient period. The Sanskrit School at Ramanathapuram was 
located in a decent and spacious building called Baskara Patasala 
(School) after the name of the Zamindar. This school had a wide¬ 
spread reputation of being the best of its kind. The teachers were 
scholars of great repute and they were provided with accommo¬ 
dation and grants of land for their maintenance. Most of the 
schools were residential. Free boarding and lodging were provided 
to all pupils. The students were admitted after a strict enquiry 
about their competence. They were taught two vedas, viz., 
Yujur Veda (treating of religious rites and prayers in prose) and 
Sama Veda (treating of prayers composed in metre)' and in Kavya 
(poems), Tarka (logic) and Vyakarnah (grammar). The Vedas 
were memorised. In some schools Tiruvoimozhi was included in the 
course of studies. In these types of institutions there was close 
association between the teacher and the taught and the student 
learnt more by emulating the teacher than by subjecting himself 
to regular pedagogic discourses. The teachers and the pupils also 
rendered help in the due performance of worship and ceremonies 
in the important temples on festive occasions and followed the 
procession reciting Vedas while the deity was taken round. The 
Sethupathis of the first two periods (1604-1674 ; 1674-1765) encou- 
aged this traditional education imparted through vedic schools. 
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The Role of Schoolmaster In Discipline and Welfare Activities .— 
In ancient days the village schoolmaster held an important place in 
the society. He had a definite place assigned to him in the village 
economy, in the same manner as headman, the accountant, the 
watchman and the artisan. A number of subsidiary offices were 
entrusted on him which further enhanced his importance. He was 
able to combine fortune-telling, astrology and document writing 
and performing religious rites among his prosaic function of the 
teacher which not only made him an indispensable factor in rural 
hfe but also endeared him to one and all of the rural folk. Since 
most of the schools had a single master, the village community paid 
him either by rent free lands or by assignments of grains out of the 
village harvest. The economic condition of the schoolmaster in 
an indigenous village school was a precarious one. He lived on 
a small income from fees supplemented by the shares in the 
village produce. Moreover the poverty of indigenous school 
rendered it impossible for the schoolmaster to provide assistance 
for himself by appointment of additional teachers. The teacher 
imparted perfect discipline among the students and caning was the 
common punishment for the students. There was implicit obedience 
in the school. 

Beginnings of Western Education and Pioneer Work Done in The 
District-.—ThQ honour of having taken the first tangible step 
towards the education and diffusion of w'cstern learning goes to the 
Christian Missionaries who came to the District for" propagating 
their religion through educational institutions. The Society for 
the Propagation of Gospel was the earliest mission in the District 
to spread western education. The first High School started in 
Ramanathapuram country was the S.P.G. High School, located in 
Ramanathapuram town. Its beginnings can be traced back to the 
efforts made even so early as 1784 by Sullivan, the Resident of 
Tanjore Court and C.F. Schwartz, a missionary who had for many 
years, laboured in Tranquebar and Tiruchirappalli before collabo¬ 
rating with Sullivan in the founding of what developed into the 
S.P.G. High School. The school which had functioned for many 
years as an Aaglo-Vcrnacular school was upgraded in 1874 into 
a fullfledged High School preparing students for Metriculation 
examination. Under the same Mission a number of schools were 
opened in Pamban, Mudukulaltur, Uttarakosamangai and Raja- 
singamangalam. The Mission established two large orphanages 
also for the boys and girls, to provide home and education for the 
destitute children whose parents had perished by hunger or disease 
in the great famine of 1877. Besides these missionary efforts 
Anglo-Vernacular schools were also started in the country and 
some of them were founded and supported by Sethupathis 

i Sethupathia of Ramanathapuram, Thjruvenkatafiliari, S. 1969, page Uc, 
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EDUCATiONAL POLICY OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS IMPACT IN THE DISTRICT. 

It will be interesting to note a few historical landmarks of modern 
education in the State and its impact on the District. In 1826 Sir 
Thomas Munroe constituted a Board to organise the system of 
public instruction with authority to establish two principal schools 
in each Collectorate and one inferior school in each taluk In 
the Collectorate schools, English was taught as one of the languages 
along with the language of the District. In the taluk schools 
the entire teaching was to be conducted in the language of the 
District. The subjects taught in these schools do not appear to 
have been in any way different from the subjects taught in the 
indigenous schools. The whole aim of the scheme was the establish* 
ment of a few well-managed efficient schools so that they might be 
held out as models for the numerous schools which were in unsatis¬ 
factory condition. As a result of this a Collectorate school was 
opened at Madurai and the taluk schools were opened at Sivaganga 
and Paramagudi (during this period the Ramanalhapuram District 
was a part of the Madurai District). But all these schools in this as 
well as in other areas were not successful. 


A new era dawned in 1830, when the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company advocated the theory known as the filtration 
theory of education according to which the best results could be 
obtained by educating the higher classes in the first instance and 
leaving them to create a desire for education in the masses. Then 
there came the controversy as to whether English or Indian lan¬ 
guages should be given prominence in the scheme of education. 
The controversy reached its climax in the famous minutes of Lord 
Macaulay of 1833, and the equally famous resolution of Lord 
William Bentinck, dated 7th March 1833 which endorsed the 
Minutes of Macaulay by observing that “ the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
hterature and science and that all funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be spent on English education alone. 
As a result of this policy the taluk schools in Paramagudi and 
Sivaganga were abolished in 1836 and the Board of Instruction 
was superseded by a committee of National Education which was 
directed to organise normal school for training teachers for the 
new english schools which were to be eventually opened in the 
different parts of the State. This committee was shortly afterwards 
replaced by the University Board constituted in January 1840 by 
Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor of Madras. Afterwards 
The University Board were replaced by the University of Madras 
by an Act of the Legislative Council of India, dated 5th September 
1857. 

* Progmt of Edu 'ation in Madrat Slate, Diructor of Infur nation and Publiojty 

1964, pajp 1. 
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Then came the Grants-in-aid Rules in 1855 with the aim of 
encouraging private enterprises in the field of education. The 
next important landmark was the introduction of the Town Improve¬ 
ment Act and the Local Board Act of 1871. These acts gave 
initiative to the local authorities to organise educational institutions. 
The year 1911 is a turning point. In this year the Government deci' 
ded to subsidise the opening of new elementary shools in the village 
containing more than 500 inhabitants. The Madras Elementary 
Education Act 1921 inaugurated a new era in the history of 
elementary education in the province, by empowering local 
authorities to levy educational tax and also for the introduction of 
compulsion in suitable areas with the previous sanction of the 
provincial government. In 1932 private managements were 
empowered to levy fees in compulsory areas and local bodies 
were no longer under any obligation to compensate private 
managements for loss of fee income^. The tempo of educational 
expansion received full impetus after the attainment of ind:pcn- 
dence. Expenditure on education was enhanced. Compulsory 
education has been envisaged by the Government. The scheme 
of compulsory education has been in force in about 484 villages 
of the District since 1961. 

Literacy and Educational Standard in the District 

According to the Census of 1961, the percentage of literate popu¬ 
lation of the District is 32T. Of the total literate population of 
7,77,559 persons in the District 209,212 persons are ftmales. The 
literacy figures have recorded an appreciable rise over the last 
Census in the District. In 1951, the number of literates in the 
District was constituting 21-4 per cent of the population., The 
literacy has increased by 11-8 per cent during the period 1951 — 
61. According to the latest Census of 1971, the total population of 
the District is 2,867,424. The literate population of the District 
is 1,129,.670 persons (761,628 males and 367,947 females). The 
percentage of literates to total population for 1971 works out to 
39-5 The percentage of male literate is 5 4-6 and that of female 
is 2r)’2. Ths literacy has increased by 7-4 percent during the last 
decade in the District. The following statement shows the 
literacy and educational standard of the District. 


Siudietin Madras Administration, by Dr. B.S. Boliga, Volumno II, 1940, 
pages 04-66. 




EDUCATION IN RURAL AND URBAN AREAS IN THE RAMANATHAPURAM DISTltlOT. 
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The following table gives a comparative picture about literacy 
in the Dstricts of Tamil Nadu according to Census of India 1961. 


Serial numbo and Name of the District. 


Total 

population. 

Number of 
literates to 

1. 

(1) 

Ramanathapuram 



(2) 

2,421,788 

1,000 persons 

(3) 

321 

2. 

Madras 



1,729,141 

595 

3. 

Chinglpput .. ., 



2,190,412 

279 

4. 

North Arnot 



3,14(;,3?6 

247 

5. 

South Arcot 



3,017,973 

267 

6. 

Salom 



3,804,108 

199 

n 

Coimbatoro 



3,357,431 

302 

8. 

Tlio Nilgiris . . 



409,308 

367 

9. 

Madurai 



3,221,1427 

334 

10. 

Tii'uohirapalli 



3,190,078 

299 

11. 

Thanjavur 



3,246,927 

336 

18. 

Tiruuelvt.'li 



2,730,279 

364 

18. 

Kauyakumnri 



996,91,''. 

486 

14. 

Tamil Nadu 



33,68,953 

314 


Primary Education. 

The following arc the main types of schools imparting primary 
education in the State :— 

1. Lower Klemeutary .Schools—Standards I to V. 

2. Higher Eleiiioatary Schools—Standards 1 to VIII. 

3. Junior Basic Schools -Grades I to V- 

4. Senior Basic Schools -Grades T to Vlll. 

5. Primary Departments of Secondary Schools Classes I to V. 

6. Primary Schools for Anglo-Indians—Standards I to V. 

In the Ramanathapuram District, the Primary Schools, the 
Upper Primary Schools, Junior and Senior Basic Schools are the 
main types of schools imparting primary education. Free education 
is given in the primary stage. The medium of instruction is Tamil. 
All primary schools arc run under Government auspices. 
Formerly, the primary stage of education consisted of five years 
from standards I to V followed by a course of three years, called 
standards VI to VIII if it formed part of or was continutaion of 
primary school, and forms I to III, if it formed part of a secon¬ 
dary school. According to the recommendation of the Secondary 
School Education Committee, the distinction between classes and 
forms were done away with and they were uniformly termed as 
standards begining from primary to the end of the secondary 
school stage. Under the revised pattern primary education was 
envisaged as an integrated course of seven years and a common 
syllabus was followed during the first seven years of schoohng 
throughout the state. A remarkable feature of the syllabus 
introduced in 1960-61 was the compulsory study of English from 
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Standard V. The Government have also prescribed uniform 
qualifications and scales of pay for teachers in primary schools as 
in other stages of education. As already seen compulsory 
primary education has been in force since 1961. This scheme 
is applicable to the age group 6-7 for both boys and gilrs. 
This scheme covered 484 villages in 1961. For the purpose of 
teaching English, the English teachers of Elementary schools are 
trained in up-to-date methods of English teaching as a result of the 
campaign organised by the British Council. 

School Meals And Free Clothes Distribution :—Under 
the School Meals and School Imporvement Schmes free 
supply of school meals for poor children in elementary schools 
has been introduced in the State since 1960, with a view to encour¬ 
age poor children to study. This Scheme is largely financed by 
voluntary contributions in all parts of the State. This Scheme is 
in operation in 2,323 schools in the District. Funds for this purpose 
are collected from individuals as charity offerings. About 90,000 
pupils in the primary schools benefit by the Midday Meals Scheme. 
With the expansion of the Midday Meals Scheme the attendance 
of children at these schools showed rapid improvement. It was 
found that a number of cluldren, particularly girls, fought shy of 
school for want of proper clothing. Lack of suitable clothes 
kept away many a children, who was otherwise quite willing to attend. 
Hence the Department of Public Instructions, went a step further 
and concentrated efforts have been made to organise free supply 
of clothing to poor children. A further development of Free 
Clothing Scheme has been the idea that children in receipt of free 
clothing should wear the same uniform. The cost of these Scheme 
is met by donations from the generous public. 

Extension of Elementary Education :—Elementary education 
has recorded a marked progress in the District in the last decade. 
There were 1,381 elementary schools in the District in the year 
1951. In all these schools there were 1,48,560 pupils. In 1962-63 
there were 3,688 primary schools of them 2,740 were lower elemen¬ 
tary schools, 426 were junior basic schools 407 were higher ele¬ 
mentary schools and 115 were senior basic schools k The follow¬ 
ing statement shows that all the villages in the Ramanatha- 
puram District with a population of 500 and above are provided 
with facilities of elementry education. 


Po‘pnl(Ui(fn of the villatje. 

(1) 

Number of 
milages, 

(2) 

Number of 
schools. 

(3) 

Above 2,000 


.93 

92 

Between 2,000 to 1,000 

,. 

139 

130 

Between 1,000 to 500 


188 

188 

Between 500 to 200 


902 

563 

IrfBos than 200 

.. 

• • » • 

. , 


^ Statistics are furnished by the Director of Public Instruction. 
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Basic Schools. 

The Scheme of Basic Education was first propounded by Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1937 with the main objective of replacing the traditional 
academic and book centred education by a new system where the 
learning is correlated with the physical and social environment of 
the pupils. This is now the accepted pattern of educational system 
at the elementary level. Tliis system visualised that the different 
subjects of the curriculum should not be taught in isolation but in 
close correlation with one another as also with craft work and 
an all round development of the individual personality leading 
to the evolution of a new community. It also emphasises the deve¬ 
lopment of qualities which would help the child to grow into a useful 
and self-reliant citizen capable of making his contribution to the 
creation of socialistic and democratic pattern of society which the 
nation has set before itself. Under this system, education is imparted 
through socially useful productive activities like spinning, weaving, 
gardening, carpentry etc. Realising the importance of basic 
schools, the State Government have started many basic 
schools in various places. Spinning and weaving as the main crafts 
and gardening as the subsidiary craft are taught in these schools. 
The equipment for craft training and initial raw materials are 
supplied free by the Education Department, to all basic schools. 
The school deposits either the entire finished products or the value 
of such products as were sold together with the unsold products 
in the Government Craft Equipment stores. 

The Main Features of Basic Education '.—Basic education is con¬ 
ceived mainly to promote in the student a love for normal work and 
some skill in a craft which may be of use to him if he has to stop 
the education in the middle instead of merely cramping his mind- 
with bookish knowledge. His initiative, enterprise and resource¬ 
fulness are thus stimulated and these qualities will be much in demand 
as the child advances in age. The duration of basic education has 
been fixed now as eight years. The academic content of eight year 
course is no longer intented to reach the Matriculation level. It 
is recognised that a further course of three years (called the post 
basic course) would be necessary in order to attain that level. 

The distinctive method of correlated teaching employed in 
basic schools arouses curiosity, develops mental alertness and 
the habit of orginal thinking unlike the schools which fills the minds 
of young children with all scraps and pieces of information without 
ever attempting to stimulate true enthusiam for knowledge. The 
development of character .and citizenship traning are much more 
systematically provided for in the organisation and methods of 
work under basic education. The school functions as a co¬ 
operative community and the pupils take part in rendering service 
to the school community. Such activities ![are practically non¬ 
existent in the conventional^elementary j^schools. 
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The fundamental feature in the curriculum in basic system is 
that students should imbibe ideals of citizenship. I he basic school 
gives practical training in social behaviour, aifords opportunities 
for the close observation of local social hfe and during the course 
the students also get to know about other regions and their customs. 
Social training and social studies go band in hand. During the 
various grades the students are taught the main outlines of the 
history of their motherland, its social, cultural, religious pohtical 
and economic aspects. The syllabus ends with a study of the 
contribution of rehgion to world culture.^ 

It was also found that the teachers of the primary schools 
should be given special training, in order to equip them to teach 
in basic schools. A course of study for a period of five months 
has been drawn up. Special seminars and conferences are also 
held to re-train the officers of the Education Department and also 
to inform them about the special training. After the completion 
of the course of taining the tranied teachers are posted in the various 
basic education centres. 

Bassed on the recommendations of the Aryanayagam 
Committee, the Government however, decided that there should 
be no further expansion in basic education and the scheme of 
conversion of Elementary Schools into Basic Schools has been 
deferred from 1962-1963 onwards. Since this scheme has been 
dropped and also as most of the teachers have been re-trained, 
the Scheme of Re-orientation Training to Elementary School 
Teachers has been deferred from 1963—1964.“ 

Secondary Education -.—Generally Secondary Education is im¬ 
parted in the following types of institution in the state ;— 

(i) Secondary or High Schools (Indian), Standards I to XI. 

(ii) Upper Primary Schools (Indian), Standards I to VIII. 

(iii) High Schools (Anglo-Indian), Standards I to XI. 

(iv) Upper Primary Schools (Anglo-Indian) Standards I to VIII. 

(v) Post Basic Schools —Grades I to XI. 

(vi) Pubhc Schools—Kindergarten I to XI classes. 

Besides these, there are also matriculation schools affihated to the 
University of Madras. I'hc secondary schools are classified either as 
boys’ schools or ^rls’ schools. Boys above the age of 12 are not 
admdtted into the girls’ schools. Girls may be admitted into boys’ 
schools in the areas where there are no girls’ schools, but the 
management should make adequate arrangements for the con¬ 
venience necessary for them and where there is an initial enrolment 

1 Mrs. Eileen Varma— Baaic Education in India, Its Origin and Development 
1883, pages 137-138. 

• Source : Third Five-Year Plan—Madras State. Peview of Progress During 
1961 — 1962 to 1964 — 1965 and Programme for 1966 — 1966, Published in 1966 

PagM 188—139. 
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of girls the management should appoint women teachers. As in 
the case of primary schools, secondary schools are also either 
under the management of the Government or of private agencies. 
The secondary schools (Indian) may have all or any of the standards 
in the primary stage or they may have standards VI to XL At the 
' nd of the standard XI the students appear for the S.S.L.C. Public 
Examination. As on 1st August 1964 there were in the District 
I'^O high schools for boys and 22 high schools for girls, and the 
total number of pupils who received education in the secondary 
schools was 68,934 of which 58,761 were boys and 10,173 gilrs. 


The Syllabus And Medium of Instruction :—Previously the pattern 
of secondary education consisted of forms I to VI leading to a 
Public Government examination at the end of the course. 


Based on the recommendation of the Secondary School 
Education Commission a revised pattern of secondary course en¬ 
riching the content of secondary education by adding one more 
class to the high school and making a higher secondary course 
of 11 years duration was introduced from 1959—60. 


In their order Ms. No. 683, Education, dated 25th April 1963, 
the Government have revised the pattern of School Education and 
laid down that the school course in this State will consist of an 
integrated course of eleven years covering standards I to XI which i$ 
to be designed as follows ;— 

Standards I to V .Primary. 

Standards VI to VIII .. .. tipper Primary. 

Standards IX to XI .. .. Secondary. 


This revised pattern is introduced in place of the previous pat¬ 
tern, which consisted of an integrated course of elementary education 
of seven years covering standards I to VII and the first three years 
of a higher secondary course of standards VII to XI. Conse¬ 
quently, in 1963-64 the new standard VIII was introduced and the 
three high school standards VIII, IX and X were renumbered as 
IX, X and XI respectively. 


The medium of instruction with all classes of Indian secondary 
schools is ordinarily in the regional language. And the linguistic 
minorities also have been given the right to educate their children 
through their own mother tongue, provided there is a minimuni 
stren^ of 45 such pupils in the t^ee standards IX to XI.( 
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Preseni Organisation of the Educaton Department. 

The revenue district of Ramanathapuram has been trifurcated 
into educational districts with the headquarters of Madurai, Deva- 
kottai and Virudhunagar for the purpose of educational adniinis- 
tration. The head of the Education Department is the District 
Educational Officer who is under the immediate control of the Divi¬ 
sional Inspector of Schools. The Divisional Inspector of Schools 
directs the District Educational Officer of the region in carrying 
out the policies of the Education Department and has direct 
control over all high schools, training schools and special schools 
in the District. The Divisional Inspector of Schools is under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction. The jurisdiction of 
the three educational districts are as follows :— 

1. Ramanathapuram Central at Madurai. 

Aruppukkottai, Mudukulattur and Sivaganga taluks. 

2. Ramanathapuram East at Devakottai. 

Tiruppattur, Tiruvadanai, Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi 
taluks. 

3. Ramanathapuram West at Virudhunagar. 


Srivilliputtur and Sattur taluks. 


University Education. 

University Education is being imparted in the District through 
the various colleges affiliated to the Madurai University. All 
the Colleges in the Ramanathapuram District were affiliated to the 
Madras University till the establishment of the Madurai Univer¬ 
sity. The Madurai University was founded in )966. The 
Governor of Madras is the Chancellor of the University and 
the Minister for Education in the State is the Pro-chancel¬ 
lor. The Vice-Cherncellor is the principal academic executive 
head of the University. He is appointed by the Chancellor 
from among the panel of three names of persons elected by majority 
vote by the members of the senate of the University. There are 
seven Arts colleges in the District affiliated to the University 
of which five are men’s colleges and two are women’s colleges. 
A brief account of the various colleges offering university educa¬ 
tion in the District is given below. 
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Alagappa College, Karaikkudi:—Alagappa College is one of the 
oldest colleges of the District. The College owes its origin to 
the munificent donation of Dr. Alagappa Chettiar an industrialist 
of Karaikkudi. The College started functioning in 1947 with 149 
students on its roll. The first three years from the first phase in 
the development of the College marked by an uninterrupted work 
of construction and the strength of the College was steadily increasing 
year after year ; and it stood at 763 in 1950-51, Consequent on 
the reorganisation of the course of studies, the University granted 
affiliation for Pre-University Course with a stregnth of 480 students. 
The new course began functioning from June 1956. From July 
1958, this institution is offering two year post-graduate course 
in Tamil. The following courses are offered in this college :— 


Pro.University Course. 

Bachelor of Arts (three years—neiw regulation) Degree Course. 

Bachelor of Science (Mathematios, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology and 
Geology). 

Bachelor of Commerce (Insurance as optional subject). 

Master of Arts (Tamil). 

Raja Dumisingam Memorial College, Sivagangai —^The Raja 
of Sivaganga, Srinathu Muthu Vijaya Raghunatha Govinda Vallaba 
Duraisinga Shanmuga Raja founded this College in Memory of 
his father on August 11, 1947 and named it as Raja Duraisingam 
Memorial College, After a reverse destined to experience in 
1950 due to the abolition of zamindari system, it gained an impetus 
in July 1951 admitting students for intermediate and B.A. humani¬ 
ties, In June 1952, it moved to a new building and began offering 
intermediate and science courses as weU, In 1953, adequate 
hostels were built. In 1960, the College was further affiliated in 
B.Sc. Chemistry. The following courses are offered in the insti¬ 
tution 

Pre-Umversity Course. 

Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Virudhmagar Hindu Nadars' Senthilkwnara Nadar College, 
Wirudhunagar: —^This College came into existence on 11th August 
1947 to meet with the increasing need of university education in 
the District. The Virudhunagar Hindu Nadars’ Association 
took over the responsibility encouraged by the generous donation 
offered by SenthiUcumara Nadar after whom the College has been 
named. This is gradually flourishing as first grade College in 
the District. The follwoing courses re offered in this institution: 

Pro-Dniversity Course. 

Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science (Mathematics^ ^Physios, Chemistry and Zoology as 
main subjects). 

Bachelor of Commerce. 
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The College also has a department of Physical Education. The 
college has a senior division N.C.C. Rifles. It also runs hostels 
with adequate facilities for the students. 

Ayya Nadar Janaki Ammal College, Sivakasi. —Founded by 
a successful industrialist, Thiru P. Ayya Nadar, this is a rural college, 
catering for a large population in and around Sivakasi. 
The College is run out of the income of the Janaki Ammal 
Ayya Nadar Trust. The management is vested in a com¬ 
mittee, called the “ Ayya Nadar Janaki Ammal College 
Committee ” with the founder of the College as the President and 
his sons and two ex-officio members, the Principal and a Univrsity 
Representative, as members. The motto of the College is “ Pro 
deo atet patria ‘ For God and Country ”. 

The College was inaugurated on the 28th June 1963. It has 
finished a year of active and successful work. Prominence is 
given in this institution to Physical Education. Residence in the 
hostel is obligatory for students whose parents are not of this town . 

The College has a Social Service League under the direction of 
a Senior Professor. The College has also a Literary Society for 
Tamil and English. 

The Government, both the State and the Union, has been very 
generous to aid the expansion of the College. All the students who 
applied for scholarships got scholarships sanctioned. The unique 
Government help is the alienation and assignment of 97-66 acres 
of land in the Srivilliputtur road some three miles from this town, 
for ffie construction of the College. The aim of the founder 
is to encourage research in Chemistry in this College so as to 
give a stimulus to cottage industries like matches and fire works, 
for which Sivakasi has an All-India reputation, 

V.V. Vanniaperumal College for Women, Virudhunagar.—Tol% 
women’s college was started functioning from 27th June 1962 as a 
result of the overwhelming public demand for collegiate education 
for women. The Virudhunagar Hindu Nadar’s Senthikumara Nadar 
College Paripalana Sabai, a body registered under the Societies 
Registration Act shouldered the responsiblity of starting the College 
with the aid of its own funds and donations collected from “Mahamai 
Tharappus” and from the philanthropic people of Virudhunagar. 

The College started functioning with 86 students in the pre¬ 
university class and 15 staff members. 

The College was upgraded since June 1963 and the University 
granted affiliation for the B.A., B.Sc., degree courses in History 
and Mathematics. The strength had risen from 86 to 130 in 1963 

99-6—49 
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Seethalakshmi Achi College for Women, Pallattur. —It was founded 
and started on 18th June 1962 with pre-university course by the 
donor Thiru O.A.P.R.M. Arunachalam Chettiar in the name of his 
wife Sethalakshmi Achi, with a view to expand the facilities for 
the girl-students to undergo university courses of studies. It 
has now flourished into a first grade college with the introduction 
of three-year degree course in Arts from the academic year 1963 
-64 and provides instruction in ;— 

Pre-University — 

Part I—^English. 

Part II—Tamil. 

Part TYl—Orarup A .— 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Physical Science. 

3. Natural Science. 

Group B.— 

1. World History. 

2. Elements of Economics. 

3. Advanced Languages— 

(i) English. 

(ii) Tamil. 

B,A, (3 years)— 

Part I—English. 

Part II—Tamil. 

Part III—Economics (Major) Ancillarioa. 

(i) History; (ii) Politics. 

A hostel is run by the College with facilities for 60 students on 
dividing system of payment, the maximum amount confined to 
Rs. 40 p.m. If the amount exceeds Rs. 40 the excess amount 
will be met by the donor. No room rent is collected. Thirty 
students stayed in the hostel during 1963-64. 

A Colleges bus runs on the route, Karaikkudi, Alagappa Nagar, 
Kottaiyur, Pallattur to fetch the day scholars to the College 
and drop them home in the evening on a moderate charge. 

Professional and Technical Institutions .—^The importance of 
professional and technical education in the District has been revived 
by adequate recognition. After independence a new impetus has 
been given for technical education. A brief account of these pro¬ 
fessional and technical institutions inthe District is given below :_ 

The Alagappa Chettiar College of Engineering and Technology, 
Karaikkudi.—Th& Engineering College offers instruction in the B.E 
degree, 5 years integrated course in the branches of Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering. The College presented the 9th batch of 
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students for the Final B.E. degree examination in March, 1964. 
The strength]of the College which was only 73 when it was started 
in 1952 has speedily increased to 10 times of it now. The College 
admits 180 students to the Engineering course. Selections of 
candidates for the admission to the first year is done by the Select 
Committee appointed by the Government of Madras. Right 
from the first batch of students sent up for the B.E. degree 
examination, the college has secured the first rank in the University 
successfully for 5 years. The College have also achieved good 
results in the All India Competitive Examination held by the 
Government of India and secured high ranks in I.R.S.E. and other 
examinations. 


The College buildings consist of five spearate blocks with 
total plinth area of 1,09,366 square feet. The outlay on the building 
has been more than Rs. 20 lakhs. The total cost of equipment is 
also more than Rs. 24 lakhs. It is obligatory on the part of every 
student to live in the hostels attached to the College or at any other 
approved lodging. The total number of books in the library is 
about 7,000 and the number of journals received are about 100. 
The average number of books issued daily is about 90. The high 
light of the activities of the College is the holding of the Engineer¬ 
ing Exhibition every year. 

The Alagappa Polytechnic, Karaikkuch.—The Alagappa Polytech¬ 
nic, one of the cluster of educational Institutions founded by the 
late Dr. Alagappa Chettiyar was started on the 4th of July 1955. 
The Institution provides technical training at the diploma level 
and offers training in the three basic courses of Civil, Electrical and 
Mechancial Engineering leading to the Diploma Examination con¬ 
ducted by the State Board of Technical Education. Each depart¬ 
ment of the Polytechnic, viz.. Civil, Electrical and Mechnical Engi¬ 
neering is under the control and guidance of a Senior Lecturer 
and Head of the Department who is assisted by Lectures and 
Instructors according to the standard list of the All India Council 
for Technical Examination. There is a workshop with fitting, 
wiring, smithy, foundry and carpentry sections. They have the 
addtional facility of the Engineering College laboraties. There 
is a well-equipped Engineering College Library available for the 
students in addition to about 1,200 volumes on technical and 
general subject provided for separately. The Management 
awards fee concessions and scholarship to 23 beneficiaries amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 2,100, besides fee concessions and scholarships awarded 
by Government. The intake is 120 students per year. Three 
spacious hostels with airy rooms and modern amenities have 
been provided for the students. Sufficient attention is paid to the 
physical development of the students by providing facilities for 
games, and exercises. Students are given regular training in N.C.C. 
Rifles Unit. 

99-6—49a 
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Alagappa College of Physical Education, Karaikkudi .—The 
College was founded by the late Alagappa Chettiar and was inaugu¬ 
rated by his Highness, the then Raipramuk of Mysore on 
August 27, 1956. 

The College olfers instructions in the following courses;— 
Madras University Diploma in Physical Education. 

Government Teachers Certificate Courses in Physical 
Education (both higher and lower grades). 

The strength of the college was 140. 

The College has a Dispensary and a Physiotherap y Department. 

The Alagappa Chettiar Training College :—^This is the second 
educational institution founded by Dr. Alagappa Chettiar in the 
Alagappa Campus at Karaikkudi. 

The College commenced its activities on 5th July 1950. The 
sanctioned strength of the College in 1950 was 70. In 1953-54 the 
strength was further raised to 75. From 1955-56 the strength was 
still further raised to 100 in order to cope up with the demand for 
admissions. To meet the acute demand for seats from women 
students the University accorded permission for the college in 1957 
to admit 20 women students out of the sanctioned strength of 100, 
In 1959, the strength of women students was further raised to 30 
so that the college provides for 30 women and 70 men trainees. 


The teaching staff consists of one Principal, two Profes¬ 
sors, six lecturers, one Physical Director and an Arts and 
Crafts Instructor. 

The college trains students for the B.T. degree of the Madras 
University and provision is made for the following optional 
subjects.— 

1. Tamil. 4. Physical Science. 

2. English. 5. Mathematics. 

3. History. 

The College has attached to it a Model High School, which 
provides facilities, for teaching practice and for demonstration 
lessons. The college has also two hostels attached to it. The 
women’s hostel provides accommodation for 30 women and the 
men’s hostel for 70 students. 



The College undertook research projects in Child Training and 
Vocational Guidance for a period of three years under the Second 
Five Year Plan. 

The Extension Services Department :—Under the Directorate 
of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India of which the Principal is the 
Honorary Director organises courses of in service training for the 
benefit of teachers in the schools under its jurisdiction. It is well 
equipped with a library, audio-visual equipment, etc. 

F- F. Vellaichamy Nadar, t’olyfechnic, Virudhunagar :—The 
Vellaichamy Nadar Polytechnic was established in 1958 59 under 
the scheme for expansion of technical education during the Second 
Five Year Plan Period. It is functioning under the sponsoring 
body of Virudhunagar S. Vellaichamy Nadar, Charities Managing 
Board, represented by the various business men. The institution 
offers courses of study leading to the diplomas in Civil, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering. It provides instruction for 120 
students. It has five playgrounds and hostels for boys. 

The Electro-chemical Research Institute, Kuraikkudi :—^The 
Central Electro-chemical Research Institute (CECRI) a national 
laboratory devoted to electro-chemical research, is a great land¬ 
mark in the field of research in the District. At the initiative 
of late J.C. Ghosh and the late Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, a scheme 
for starting a national laboratory for electro-chemical research was 
considered and recommended by the Electro-chemical Research 
Committee in 1944. The late Dr. R. Alagappa Chettiar offered 
money and land. The foundation was laid by Jawaharlal 
Nehru in 1948. The institute was opened on January 14, 1953, 
and the late Dr. B. B. Dey was appointed as its first Director 
and on his retirement Dr. K.S.G. Doss took charge in February 
1957. The main aim of the institute is to help in development 
and expansion of electro-chemical industries in our country with 
the progressive development of the hydro-electric and thermal 
power projects. More and more power will be available for start¬ 
ing new electro-chemical industries and expanding the existing 
ones. It is the function of the institute to tackle the problems 
relating to these with reference to the special conditions in the 
country as well as the available raw-materials, d'seover new and 
improved processes, work out the know-how for establishing new 
industries and thus contribute to the development of our national 
wealth. It also serves as a centre for research in fundamental 
and theoritical electro-chemistry which while helping to expand 
the frontiers of electro-chemistry, brings about a basic scientific 
approach which is so important in a speedy and economic solu¬ 
tion of applied problems. It also imparts technical training to 
industrial personnel and enhances their research consciousness. 
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The institute is carrying out research work under the follow¬ 
ing heads:— 

(i) Electro-thermics and Electro Furance products ; 

(ii) Electro-organic and Electro-inorganic preparations and 
batteries ; 

(iii) Electro-minning, Electro-deposition and ractal finish¬ 
ing ; 

(iv) Fundamental Electro-chemistry including Electro¬ 
chemistry of semi conductors and Electro-chemical instrumentat- 
tion. 

(v) Corrosion. 

The institute has well equipped library. Tthas 12,000 volumes 
on subjects relating to Electro-chemistry and allied branches such 
as physical-chemistry, metallurgy and chemical-engineering. 
There is also a workshop fully equipped with various 
types of machine tools for fabrication of normal pilot plant set 
ups. The institute has a Survey and Information Section which 
deals with dissemination of technical information. 

The institute has worked out a number of new processes and 
handed over to industry. The process for cuprous oxide has been 
leased out and nearly one lakh of rupees worth of the chemical 
has been produced in six months recently. The processes for the 
production of an inophenols (photographic developers) sal cylaid- 
dehyde (perfume intermediate and dye intermediate), calcium 
gluconate (pharmaceuticals), synthilic crylite (moderator for 
propellents) and electrolytic capacitors have been handed over to 
the industry for expansion. 

The Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute, Mantapam:— 
The Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute at Mantapam 
Camp is one of the Central Institutes of the Government of 
India under the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. This has a 
number of subsidiary research establishments and also observation 
centres for making comprehensive survey of fish landings along 
the coastline of India. The institute was started in 1947 at 
Madras, and its headquarters at Mantapam Camp was set up in 
1949. The spacious laboratories and residential quarters are 
spread over a hundred acre land. The head of the institute is 
the Director, under whose supervision, investigations in various 
fields of fishery. Biology, Fishery Survey, Marine biology 
and General Physiology are carried out. The library of the 
institute containing over 7,000 books and bounded volumes of 
periodicals relating to Marine Zoology, Oceanography, Marine- 
biology, fish and fisheries, is worth about a million ruppees and 
is considered to be the best in marine sciences in the South East 
Asia. In addition, important Indian and foreign journals number¬ 
ing over 90 are regularly subscribed for and 150 more are added 
on exchange basis to the current Periodical Section. The institute 
has its own journal, “Indian journal of Fisheries”. This institute 
i s recognised by the Inter University Board of India, as a centr'* 
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for postgraduate degrees viz., Ph. D. and D Sc. The training in 
research is also given to research scholars under the Government 
of India Research Training Scheme. 

As regards facilities for research, two small machanised vessels 
arc always at the disposal of research workers for collection of 
material. There is also a well equipped mechanical work-shop 
for fabricating specialised apparatus designed by the research staff. 
A cold store of 3-ton capacity is attached to the institute for pre¬ 
serving research material. A reference collection consisting of 
a comprehensive collection of fishes, marine animals and algae, 
all of which have been identified and labelled is an asset to 
the institute. There is also a museum of fisheries, open to 
the public where stuffed and preserved specimens are well displayed. 
Fishes of commercial importance, corals, sponges, sea-weeds and 
their products and charts and models of important fishing areas, 
craft and gear are of great educative value and always attract 
the attention of visitors. A small acquarium with a regular circula¬ 
ting water system is specially equipped for rearing marine animals 
for observation and experimentation. A very rare exhibit in the 
aquarium is the pair of “ Dugongs ” or sea-cows. The sea off 
Mantapam and Rameswaram abounds in Dolphins and Dugong 
which are marine mammals. The Dugong otherwise called the sea- 
cow is fish like in shape with four flippers and an horizontal tail. 
They have no hind-limps, and there is little sign of a neck, a 
broad some what pig like head being more are less continuous 
with the body. The eyes are small and there is no external ear. 

A well furnished guest house has been maintained by this 
institute for official visitors and scientists. 

Special Educational Centres, 

Pre-Primary Education: —^There are four types of pre-primary 
schools in the State (1) the Nursery (2) The Kindergarten, (3) the 
Montessori and (4) the Pre-basic. Admission to nursery schools is 
restricted to age group 2—5 and the kintergarten and montessori 
school to the age group of 2 to 7 years. Nursery schools lead 
to standard 1 and the kindergarten and montessori schools to 
standard III of elementary schools. 

Alagappa College Montessori School: —The Alagappa Montes¬ 
sori School was started in the year 1953. It has a hostel 
attached to it. Children are given all facilities for developing 
habits conducive to the unfoldment of their total personality. The 
teaching staff consists of three Montessori Trained Teachers. 
The strength of the school was 59 (1903). Students of the 
Training College have an opportunity of seeing the Montessori 
Method at work in the school, during their school visits. 

Alagappa Preparatory School: —The school was inaugurated o 
8th June 1955 and started with a strength of 18. The teaching staff 
consists of two lady teachers and its present strength is 47. There 
are two members of the teaching staff, all ladies. In addition to 
the regular subjects taught in all schools, English and Hindi are 
compulsory for all children irrespective of age or class. 
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Social Education. —The systematic and organised measures for 
the Spread of adult literacy, education and culture among the 
masses of the District were adopted only in very recent times. The 
modified scheme of social (adult) education was introduced in the 
State during the year 1954--55. According to this scheme social 
education provides an educational base for community develop¬ 
ment programmes in the country and includes literacy, 
use of libraries, education in citizenship, cultural and recrea¬ 
tional activities, utilisation of audio-visual aids and organisation of 
youth and women’s groups. Most of the work is done in the develop¬ 
ment blocks. There are two Social Education Organisers in each 
block performing two important functions in the social education 
activities at the block level. Social Education Organiser (men) 
has been utilised for the appointment of Education Extension 
Officer. He organises Mid-day Meals centres, attends to the enrol¬ 
ment and attendance in standards I to V etc. These are some 
of his chief functions. Social Education Organisers (Women) 
were brought under the administrative control of the Director 
of Women’s Welfare with effect from 1st June 1961 and encadred in 
the Women’s Welfare Department ^ They attend to the acti¬ 
vities connected with the welfare of women and children in 
rural areas. 

Ramanathapuram District has an impressive programme for 
the spread of social education and cultural diffusion among the 
masses. 

Training Schools-. —^There are 12 training schools in the District, 
of which all are basic training schools except a non- basic training 
school. Of these twelve training schools 8 schools are for men and 4 
for women. The location of these schools is furnished below :— 


Government Basic Training School .. 

Government Basic Training School .. 

Government Basic Training School .. 

St. Stansians Basic Training School 
N. R. Das Basic Training School 
Government Basic Training School 
Government Basic Training School 
Government Basic Training School 
Government Basic Training School (for women) 
Sacred Heart Basic Training School for Women 
Government Basic Training School (for 
women). 

Aided Training School (For women) .. 


Ramanathapuram. 

Pararoagudi, 

Mallipudur. 

Sattur. 

Vadamalapuram. 

Sivaganga. 

Johilaptti. 

Peraiyur. 

Ramanathapuram. 

Srivilliputtur. 

Palayamputti 

Karaikkudi. 


These training schools, 8 are run by the Government and the rest 
are aided schools. The total strength of all the training schools 
jn the District was 1,184 men and 1,106 women in the year 1962-63. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


Industrial Training Institute, Virudhunagar ;—In the District 
there is one Industrial Training Institute functioning at Sulakkarai, 
Virudhunagar where training is imparted for a period of 2 
years in the following trades which also for carrying on research 

I G.O. Mb. No. 2078, Rural Development and Local Administration, dated S2Bd 
Marolt 10tl. 
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include compulsory training for the last six months in factories 
under workshop conditions with a view to enable them to secure 
suitable employment and also to meet the increasing demand 
from new entrepreneurs :— 

Turner; Moulder; 

Carpenter ; Mechanist; and 

fitter; Wireman. 

The Industrial Training Institute, Sulakkarai also provides hoste^ 
facilities for the students. There are at present about 300 students 
in Virudhunagar undergoing training (1 '(53). 

Industrial Training Institute, Paramagudi. —The object of starting 
an Industrial Training Institute under Craftsmen TrainingSeheme is: 

(i) to ensure steady flow of skilled workers in different trades 
for industry ; 

(ii ) to raise the quality and quantity of industrial production 
by systematic training of workers ; and 

(Hi) to reduce unemployment among educated youth by 
equipping them for suitable industrial employment. 

The Industrial Training Institute at Paramagudi sanctioned 
under the Third Five-year Plan started to function from 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1962. Training in the following trades are given in this institute, 
free of cost :— 

1. Tumor; 4. Mechanic (Mator) ; 

2. Fitter ; S. Wireman ; 

3. Welder (Gas and Arc); 6. Carpentary. 

A stipend of Rs. 25 per mensum is awarded to 33^ 
percent of the trainees subject to the preservation, as far as possible 
of 16 per cent of the stipends to the trainees belonging to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 25 per cent of the 
stipend to trainees belonging to Backward classes. Free workshop 
clothing and facilities for games, recreation and medical treatment 
are also given to the trainees while at the institute. The duration of 
the training in the institute is 18 months. The trainees will be 
sent up to the All India Trade Test conducted by the National 
Council for Training in Vocational Trades, to obtain National 
Trade Certificates. This certificate is issueci to the trainees only 
after they had undergone inplant training for 6 months in approved 
industries. Admission in the Industrial Training Institute 
are made once in nine months. The total sanctioned strength of 
trainees in each trade are as shown below :— 

Name of the Trade. Total sanctioned strength. 


1. Fitter 


64 

2. Wireman 


64 

3. Mechanic (Motor) . . 

. . 

32 

4. Turner 


48 

C. Welder (Gas and Arc) 


24 

6. Carpentary 


32 



264 
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Free hostel accommodation is provided for the trainees. A 
Hostel-Superintendent-ci/»j-PhysicaI Training Instructor has also 
been appointed to look after the inmates of the hostel. 


The institute is now functioning in a rented building. An extent 
of 39-63 acres of land has been acquired. A workshop and the 
main building for the Industrial Training Institue at a cost of 
Rs. 5,770 lakhs (including cost of land) is now under construction. 

It has also been decided to establish an Industrial Training Insti¬ 
tute at Karaikkudi and the land for the construction of building for 
this Industrial Training Institute has been selected in the Industrial 
Estate Site, Karaikkudi, near Devakottai Road Railway Station. 


With a view to provide technical training and local employ¬ 
ment to the Scheduled castes and Backward Classes of East Rama- 
nathapuram District, a General purpose Engineering Workshop at 
Mudukulattur (already described) has been sanctioned. Provision 
has been made to give training to 30 people. 

The Work Centre for Semi-educated Youths (already described) 
was started in 1962 for imparting training in carpentary 
and blacksmithy to educate youths who have studied upto VIII 
standard and above so as to enable them to learn technical trades 
in order to earn their living. The centre is intended to impart train¬ 
ing to 40 people. 

Commercial Schools .—^'fhere are 30 commercial schools in the 
District located at the following places: — 


1 The Ideal Comraorcial Institute . . 

2 Rajan Typewriting Institute 

3 Vivekananda Typewriting School 

4 Thomas Typewriting Institute 
6 Rajan Institute of Commerce 

6 The Type School .. 

7 Thangam Typewriting Institute 

8 Srinivasa Technical Institute 

9 Kumar Typewriting School 

10 Sri Vinayagar Trpewriting School 

11 Shri Ram School of Commerco .. 

12 Shri Ram School of Commerco .. 

13 Nagarajan Typewriting Institute 

14 Saraswathi Institute of Comnieroe 
18 Vasan’s Typewriting Institute 

16 Venkatesan Technical Institute .. 

17 Rajan Institute of Commerce 

18 Rajsmani Institute 
10 Commercial Academy 

20 The School of Commerce . . 

21 The Notional Technical Institute 

22 National In.stitute of Commerce 

23 Sri Ram Typewriting Institute . 

24 Sri Ram Technical Institute 
26 Vasan’s Typewriting Institute 

26 Bhilai Typwriting School . . 

27 Central Typewriting Institute 

28 Bajondra Typewriting Institute . 
20 Lakhmi typewriting Inetituto 

20 VasaB Typewriting Inatitute .. 


Srivilliputtur, 

Virudhunagor. 

Virudhunagar. 

Virudhunagar. 

Raj apalay am. 
Sattur. 

Sattur. 
Srivilliputtur. 
Rajapalayam. 
Watrap. 
Rajapalayam. 
Sivakasi. 
Virudhunagar. 
Ramanathapuram. 
Ramanathapuram. 
Rameswaram. 
Devakottai. 
Devakottai. 
Karaikkudi. 
Karaikkudi. 
Karaikkudi. 
Kandanur. 
Puduvayal. 
Paramagudi. 
Paramagudi, 
Ilayangudi. 
Aruppukkottai. 
Aruppukkottai. 
jHanamadura'. 
SiTagaog*. 
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These schools offer training in typewriting, Shorthand, Bo^'k- 
keeping, Banking, Accountancy, Commercial Geography, 
theory and Practices of Commerce, etc. 

School for the Physically Handicapped .— There are two schools 
for the education of the handicapped in the District. One is located 
in Karaikkudi called Municipal Deaf and Dumb School. Another 
is a Leper School (aided) situated at Dayapuram. Instructions are 
mostly free in these schools. Boarding and lodging facilities are also 
provided. These schools generally cover the elementary school 
syllabus. In addition to the general education, special attention is 
paid in these institutions to vocational training in crafts like ratten 
work, wood work, tailoring, mat weaving, needle work and dress 
making. 

Tamil Isaipalli, Devakottai. —This is a special school unique to 
the District, imparting training in carnatic music. Provision is 
made in the institution for the teaching of instrumental music, 
veena, violin and in haratha naiyam. The strength of this 
institution was 71 during the year 1961. This school is intended 
to bring up the taste for music and dance carnatic music and 
baraiha natyam, flok dances, dance drama tablcsux-mytho- 
logical, social and harijan uplift, etc., kollattam and Iwnmi. 

Alagappa Music School. —The school gives training in veena 
and vocal music in addition to training in bharatha natyam. 
Pupils are coached up for the Government Technical Examinations 
in Music. A few scholarships are available for deserving students. 

National cadet Corps and Auxiliary Cadet Corps. —National 
Cadet Corps units are functioning in the District since 1955. Junior 
National Cadet Corps units were started in secondary schools in 
1950. In the Ramanathapuram District both 7th and 9th Madras Bat¬ 
talions are functioning. The remarkable development during recent 
years is the starting of N. C. C. as a part of AH India Scheme for 
giving military training to the students in the colleges. The 
authorised strength of the Rifles Company is 200 and the Company 
is commanded by a N. C. C. Officer. The headquarters for the 
N. C. C. Rifles of this region is Karaikkudi having control over 
10 Companies. The Auxiliary Cadet Corps for boys are in full 
swing in the District. 

The Scouts Movement owes its existence in this Dist¬ 
rict mostly to the generous patronage given to it by the Rajas’ of 
Sivaganga. As early as 1921 Scout Troops were formed at Siva- 
ganga. The members of the Poor Boys’ Hostel and the Raja’s 
High school, both under the management of the Rajah were practi¬ 
cally the nucleus. A large contingent of scouts from this place 
participated in the Jamboree held on the Island grounds, Madras 
which was attended by Baden Powell, the founder of the movement. 
It was at that Jamboree that an amalgamation of the original Boy^ 
scouts and the Besant National Scout was effected. In 1926 the 
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District Scout Council was formed with the District Collector as 
the President. The Government Officials were taking interest in 
the movement and the movement spread to many high schools 
in the District. Training camps were held to produce Scout 
Masters to be in charge of troops and much progress was shown. 
After about a decade of good progress, there was a set back 
because of the emergence of the Hindustan Scout Organisation. 
But as this was mainly conlined to open groups and that too mainly 
in the Chettinad area, the original movement went on,steadily in the 
high schools and elementary schools. The District held a high 
place in the Presideney both in enrollment and scout activities. 
The District Scout Council was functioning well all these years. 
After the advent of freedom all thescout organisations were brought 
under Bharat Scout and Guides in 1950 and the activities were 
carried on with much enthusiasm. Again there was a set back 
because of the A. C. C., N. C. C. and Citizenship Training. 
The few teachers who were interested in scouting had to plough a 
lonely furrow. It was still a voluntary movement and had to exist 
as such. No wonder it faded. With the introduction of the 
Panchayat Raj, the Panchayat Union is taking some interest and 
the movement is trying to come into its own and make its headway 
in the rural parts. The Silver Jubilee of the movement in the Dist¬ 
rict was celebrated in 19.55 under the presidentship of Thiru 
Kamaraj, the then Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu. 

Spread of Education among Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes and 
Backward Classes. —Adhering to the directive principles of the 
constitution which lays down that “ the State shall promote with 
special care the educational and economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people and in particular, of the scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and shall protect them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation ”. The Government have 
given special educational facilities for the Scheduled Castes, Schedu¬ 
led Tribes and Backward Classes to stimulate interest and to 
enable them to take their rightful place in society. Students 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and poor 
students belonging to other Backward Classes are exempted from 
payment of fees at all levels . of education. They 
also receive scholarship grants from the Government to prosecute 
their studies. Grants arc also sanctioned for them for purchasing 
books ”. The number of Harijans and Backward Class students 
seeking admission in educational institution is steadily increasing 
in the District. Seats are reserved for them in professional colleges. 
Special attention is being bestowed in the matter of imparting 
technical knowledge by giving educational concessions to the maxi¬ 
mum number of Harijan students in such institutions as Engineering 
Colleges, Medical, Colleges and Polytechnics, etc. 

Adequate measures are also taken to give cheap hostel facili¬ 
ties to the students of Scheduled Castes, studying in schools. Hosteli 
have been opened in the important centres of higher education. 
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There are 30 Harijan Hostels in the District. Another marked step 
in the sphere of education of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
is the opening of schools of social education and adult literacy 
centres. Night schools are also opened in the predominantly 
Harijan localities. 

Tribal uplift and their education has also been given adequate 
attention. Tribal schools are being conducted exclusively for the 
benefit of the tribal children. The tribal school at Shembaga Tope 
5 miles from Srivilliputtur is a remarkable one of this kind. Fifteen 
tribal children are being educated in that school. In the tribal 
schools, the children are taught handicrafts, simple agriculture 
and simple sanitation methods. Free meals are provided for the 
pupils of this school. 

To look after the welfare and education of the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes a separate department has 
been set up under the name of Harijan Welfare Department. The 
main functions of this Department are maintenance of schools, 
provision of scholarships, maintenance of free hostels etc., for the 
benefit of the children of these classes. 

It is a regrettable fact to note that women’s education 
in the District is very low, when compared to other districts, ir-e 
masses of the District due to environmental conditions generally 
looked down upon education of women. The main reason may be 
economic. There are signs of change during recent years with the 
starting of free midday meals scheme and free supply of uniforms. 

Library Services :—^The organised and systamatic expansion of 
Library Movement is of comparatively recent origin in the District. 
However, libraries had been established in the District under the 
absorbing interest of the Sethupatis of Ramanathapuram. 

Under the Madras Public Libraries Act of 1948, the 
Local Library Authority for Ramanathapuram was consti¬ 
tuted in the year 1950 and is functioning with a Free 
Public Library Service Scheme to each and every citizen of 
the District. The skeleton of the scheme is to have one 
Central Library for the whole District, one Branch Library for each 
locality with a population of 5,000 and above, one Book Delivery 
Station for each village with a population between 1,000 and 5,000 
and one for each group of three hamlets having a population of 
1,000 and below. Thus the whole District will be covered with the 
net work of Free Public Library Service through the Central and 
Branch Libraries supported by their Book Delivery Stations and 
thus will bring within the easy reach of every man in the District 
means for his educational and cultural development through his 
own efforts. 

As a first step the District Central Library was inaugurated 
on 13th December 1952 at Sivaganga and is functioning with its well 
organised Dailies and Periodicals Section, Reading and Reference 
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Section and Book Lending Section with additional facilities to the 
children. At present there is a stock of 8,000 books in Tamil, 
English and Hindi. Among them, nearly 1,000 well 
selected books on Reference, Art, Architecture and Photography 
are also available. More than 50 items of news-papers and journals 
are purchased and all the back number of the standard Journals 
are kept bound for permanent use of the reading public. The 
library gets a daily average attendance of 200 and about 75 books 
are made use of daily. More than 500 books borrowing members have 
been enrolled so far in the Book Lending Section of the Library. 

The second phase of the Library Scheme is that of opening of 
branch libraries and so 43 branch libraries have been opened in 
all parts of the District. All these branches are fully equipped with 
good number of books and journals and requisite articles of furniture. 
These libraries serve the towns and villages with a population of 
5,000 and above. These are functioning on the same line as that of 
the Central Library with their Dailies and Periodicals Section, 
Reference and Reading Section and Book Lending Section. 
Wherever there is response, separate provisions are made available 
for women and children. 

Number of volumes in all the branch libraries at present is 
1,23,622. Average number of books used or referred to for the 
whole District in the year 1963-64 was 6,51,597. 

The Book Delivery Stations are a recent innovation. There are 
99 Book Delivery Stations functioning in the District. These 
stations are functioning in villages where the population is below 
5,000. Books and other reading materials are regularly supplied 
to these Delivery Stations once in a month from the District Central 
Library or from branch libraries to which they are attached. 
School teachers are in charge of such stations and they keep open 
these libraries during evening hours in order to suit the convenience 
of the villagers. There aie 46 Delivery Stations functioning in this 
District. 

The Pennington Public Library is an important and well-equipped 
library serving all classes of people in and around Srivilliputtur in 
the Ramanathapuram District. There are more than 7,000 books, 
in English, Tamil and Sanskrit, A free Reading Room is also 
attached to it where more than 40 journals and newspapers, both 
Indian and foreign are made available to the public. 

This institution was founded by a philanthropic minded Tahsildar 
Saravanamuthu Pillai by name, as far back as 1878, with the gener¬ 
ous help of the local public and sponsored by Arcot Rama- 
chandra Rao and Watrap Subbaraya Iyer, Deputy Collectors of 



this division and patronised by Pennington I.C.S., Collector of 
Tirunelveli which included Srivilliputtur in those days. A Committee 
was formed for promoting the double object, viz., affording facili¬ 
ties for commerce and at the same time improving the culture of 
this ancient town. The Collector of the District was the ex-officio 
President, the sub-collector, the Vice President and the local Tahsildar 
an ex-officio member of the Executive Committee. There were nine 
other members of the Executive Committee, mostly non-official 
one of them being the Secretary. To sustain the activities of the 
Committee, some land was acquired and shops were constructed 
and let for rent. In course of time, the entire market had to be 
reconstructed, block after block and now the market has a decent 
appearance and fetches a substantial amount as monthly rent. There 
was a proposal to demolish the row of shops called Cornonation 
Stalls and construct an imposing structure of shops and lodgings 
in its place at a cost of four lakhs of rupees and this would increase 
the scope for service by this institution. Quite recently the Library 
building was renovated and a fine Auditorium was constructed. 
Lectures and other functions of literary and cultural interest are 
held in the Auditorium for the benefit of the inhabitants of the loca¬ 
lity. There was also a proposal to afford visual education by screening 
useful and educative films. 

Museums, Botanical and Zoological Gardens -.—Historical Museum 
and Library at Sivakasi ; The Historical Museum and Library at 
Sivakasi is one of the remarkable of its kind in the District. It is 
being run under the trusteeship of 1 hriu Kanagaya Naidu. The 
museum contains some fine articles which resemble those excavated 
from Mohanjo-daro and Harappa in North Western India. Inval¬ 
uable jewels, diamonds and weapons are carefully preserved in this 
museum. The library contains valuable books and old docu¬ 
ments. There are also many old coins and other curios which 
are kept well preserved. 


Activities of the regional committee for survey of 

HISTORICAL RECORDS, IN THE DISTRICT. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission sponsored by the 
National Archives, Government of India, New Delhi, has launched 
a scheme for collecting old records in palm leaves and paper manus¬ 
cripts found in the possession of private institutions and persons. 
These facts will go into the proposed National Register of Records. 
The main object of this scheme is to unearth records in private 
custody, preserve them and throw them open for historical research. 

A Regional Committee for the State has been constituted under 
this scheme. It is under the charge of a convener. A Research 
Assistant has been appointed for the purpose of collecting 
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records scattered in different parts of the State. He 
tours all the districts of the State and with the assistance of the 
District Collectors comes into contact with the possessions of records 
and tries to collect them. 

In this connection, the Research Assistant toured extensively, 
the whole of Ramanathapuram District and had collected some 
valuable records. Among these records the following are of great 
importance :— 

(1) More than 250 palm leaf records at Ramanathapuram 
Palace were found to be revenue records called the “ Olugu Olai 
About 2,000 bundles of such records are available with the authori¬ 
ties of the palace. 

(2) A copy of the correspondence between the Sethupathis of 
Ramanathapuram and the Governors of the Dutch possessions in 
the eastern coast which provides full information about the pearl 
fishery in the eastern coast during the period roughly from 1680- 
1790 A.D. The indifferent attitude of the Rajas of Ramanatha¬ 
puram towards their Suzerain, Nayaks could be gathered from these 
letters. They have scanty references to the Nawab of Arcot. 
The copies of treaties concluded between the Rajas of Ramanatha¬ 
puram and the Dutch are found in the possession of the Raja of 
Ramanathapuram. 

(:i) The ‘ Peranai Suit ’ between the Raja of Ramanatha¬ 
puram the State of Madras over the waters of Vaigai and in Peri- 
yar, 1901, gives an insight into the irrigation system in the Madurai 
District, Sivaganga Zamindari and the Ramanathapuram Zamindari 
Topographical information is also available. A printed copy of the 
legal proceedings concerning this suit is obtained from the Palace 
Record Office. 

(4) A copy of the judgment in a civil suit in the year 
1896, between two rival claimants to the Sivaganga Zamindari 
throw light on the early history of the Sivaganga Zamindari. 

(5) The late Muthuraraaiinga Thevar’s collections of 
records contain a suvadi which traces the origin of their family 
from the Pandyas. 

(6) Records on Pooli Thevan are available at Mangalam 
near Kadaladi. 

(7) The Sivaganga Zamin Office contains palm leaf records 
similar to the “Olugu Olai” of Ramanathapuram. There are 
about 1,000 such bundles. 

(8) The “ Blue Books of Sivaganga ” contain copies of the 
important correspondence between the British and the Zamindari 
and proceedings of the various law suits. The letters date from 
1801 A..D. Besides furnishing the early history of the Zamindari, 
they speak of the usurpation of the Marudu Brothers. 



(9) Most of the old temple records of Kalaiyarkoil are in 
palm leaves. They arc of religious and literary value. The 
copper plates preserved there, were issued by the Zamindars of 
Sivaganga. 

(10) Two suvadis at Sivakasi deal with the sale of slaves 
and lands in the Sivakasi territory. The dale of suvadi is not 
known. 

The Collector of the District periodically convenes the Regional 
Committee for the Survey of Historical Records functioning in 
the District and helps the collection of information about the 
available records. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Medical and Public Health Services. 

Indigenous Medicine in Early Times :—^The Tamil literature 
bears numerous references to the indigenous systems of medicines 
that were prevalent from very early times. These Tamil works 
mainly speak of three different medicines ^; Thirikadugam 
ffSaix,) is the name of a powder with three ingredients, elathi 
(sisdrrS) denotes a powder with six ingredients and Sirupanja- 
moolam stands for a medicine prepared with five 

herbs. Works of the Sangam period also refer to doctors and 
medical practitioners. The Silapadhikaram refer to doctors who 
were sitting in the court of the Pandyan King. From this it may 
be inferred that doctors had royal patronage during the period. 
Thirukural, also attributed to the Sangam period, contains a 
separate chapter on medicines. 

The sytem of medicine practised in Tamilnad in the early periods 
was the Siddha System. This system is attributed by tradition to 
sage Agasthya. A number of works regarding medicine in Tamil 
are also attributed to the sage, Agasthya In a work known as 
Ayurvedam he describes the various diseases, their symptoms, the 
development and methods of cure. In another work concerning 
surgery (Ranavaidhyam) he not only explains the various surgical 
methods, but describes the methods to cure a disease without resort¬ 
ing to surgical methods. The same book contains references to 
various ailments of the eyes and describes the treatment for such 
maladies, 

Agasthya according to tradition, was the head of a line of 
Siddhars consisting of eighteen leading legendary figures who 
practised and protected the Siddha System of medicine. The 
Siddha System of treatment mainly rested on the administration of 
metalic drugs, calcined powder, oxide, electuary, medicated 
liquid, medical herbs fried in ghee, pills and plaster. The treat¬ 
ment is divided into two parts. Arsham, cure by herbs and roots 
and Thanthrikam, cure by metalic substances. This system is 
still practised in the Tamil Nadu. 

Another indigenous system of medicine that was practised in 
the District was the Ayurveda System and even today some vaidyas 
practise this system. This system was imported into the District 
from Malabar and the West Coast with which a thriving coastal 
trade was flourishing from very early times. 

1. Ayur Vedamum Kala Ganithamum. 

2 . Giu(f}j0^ijC(B, ersu^^iu SirB^mnesoh, 



Then came the Unani System of medicine from the Middle 
East. This system is said to have originated in Greece from 
where it found its way to Arabia. The trade connections betv/een 
Arabia and the Ramanathapuram District gave rise to a number of 
small Arab Settlements on the coast. They brought this system and 
introduced it in the Tamil Nadu. This system greatly influenced 
the prevailing indigenous system of medicine in the Tamil Nadu. 


The Indian systems of medicine comprising Ayurveda, Siddha 
and Unani were in wide practice in this State for a long time. But 
they had neither rccogniiion nor encouragement. It was towards 
the end of 1921 that, at the instance of the late Raja of Panagal, 
the then Chief Minister of Madras Province a Committee was 
appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir Md. Usman Sahib 
“ to report on the question of recognition and encouragement 
of Indigenous System of Medicines in vogue in this Presidency 
In pursuance of the recommendation of the committee the 
Government sanctioned in 1925 the starting of the Government 
Indian Medical School in which training was given in the 
respective Indian systems supplemented by a restricted course of 
instruction in Allopathic System. Students who underwent the 
course of instruction in the school were given the Diploma of 
Licentiate in Indian Medicine, Madras. The course of training 
given in the school was later made more elaborate to enable the 
alumni of the scliool to become competent practitioners in Indian 
systems of medicine with a good working knowledge of the 
Western systems also. 

In 1946 an “ Ad hoc ” Committee was appointed by Govern¬ 
ment to devise ways and means for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of Medicine and as per the recommendation of this 
Committee, a Board of studies was constituted. The Government 
Indian Medical School was converted into a college in the year 
1947 and the diploma course of G.C.I.M. (Graduate of the 
College of Indigenous Medicine) was instituted. In 1964, the 
Government started the College of Indian Systems of Medicine 
to impart teaching exclusively in Siddha, Ayurveda and Unani 
systems of medicine at Palayamcottai, Tirunelveli District. ^ 


The Mod. rn Siistem of Medicine :—With the advent of modern 
Western systems o medicine introduced by the British in the 19th 
century in the Ramanathapuram District, the indigenous schools 
of medicine receded into background. This was due to the 
inherent defec:s of the indigenous system. These practidoners 
lacked intimate knowledge of physiology and o her collateral 
sciences. But stiil, even after the introduction of Allopathic System 

1. Source: Tamil Arasu, 2l8t November 1970. 
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the Indigenous system continued to be in vogue and st 11 do so, 
though on a much diminished scale. They survived because of 
their own intrinsic value and also because medical relief under 
the modern system of medicine could not cover the rural areas 
due to the great paucity of qualified practitioners. 


The Allopathic System was introduced in the Ramanathapuram 
D strict by the East India Company. To begin with the services 
of the allopathic surgeons appointed by the East India Company 
was restricted to the European troops and officers only. Then it 
gradually spread out and the civilians also came to be benefited 
by them. It may be said that with the advent of the East India 
Company’s rule in the District. At this time the Medical 
Department of East India Company was administered by a Board 
consisting of a Physician-Gerneral, a Surgeon-General, and an 
Inspector of Hospitals with a Secretary. In the year 1857 the 
Medical Board was abolished and the department came to be 
administered by a Director-General. Another medical department 
known as the Indian Medical Department was serving the civilians 
and the Indian soldiers. In the year 1880, these two different 
depariments were merged together and placed under one admini¬ 
strative officer. 


The major problem that confronted the medical personnel in 
the early years of the Department was the epidemics. Of the 
epidemics occurring in the District, cholera was the most import¬ 
ant and more persistent than other epidemics. Severe epidemics 
of cholera occurred in 1815, 1818-20, 1831-37, 1843, 1850-53 

1858-59, 1861, 1865, 1875, 1887, 1891, 1897, 1900, 1918, 1924’ 
1925, 1936, 1943 and 1950. Its frequent occurrence can be 
ascribed to the heavy pilgrim traffic that flow into the District 
from various parts of India and to acute scarcity of water at 
harvest time in villages where labourers congregate, where the 
poluted water acts as a carrier of disease. 


Before the separate Health Department came into existence no 
systematic effort was taken to check the ravages of this epidemic. 
At this period the principal seat of cholera was Ramanathapurani 
and the neighbourhood. Pilgrims perpetually passing through it 
on their way to Rameswaram keep the disease prevalent. And 
they also carry the disease to other towns. 


Prior to mass-scale vaccinations, small-pox was also prevalent 
in the District in epidemic form. In the recent years the ravages 
of this disease have been much less compared to the earlier years. 
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The vaccine virus was first brought to India in 1802 and intro¬ 
duced in Madras Presidency by the exertions of Dr. John Anderson. 
On the introduction of vaccine virus into Madras efforts were taken 
in Madias Presidency during the concluding years of Lord Clive’s 
administration to induce people to accept vaccination. Special 
arrangements were made to encourage vaccination. Pamphlets 
were published explaining Jenncr’s discovery and they were trans¬ 
lated into local languages and circulated at the expense of the 
Government. Indigenous medical practitioners were given training 
in the art of vaccination and were given 10 pagodas for every hundred 
successful operations performed. But this system of payment by 
results was abolished in the year 1805, when a Superintendent- 
General of Vaccination was appointed. 

The Medical Board appointed Indian vaccinators in various 
places and began to review the position periodically. In the year 
1852, 60,005 persons were vaccinated in Ramanathapuram District. 
At that time there were five vaccinators stationed in Ramanatha¬ 
puram town. But it was not popular among the people. One of the 
chief objections brought forward to vaccination was that Mariamma, 
the goddess of small-pox would be offended if artificial means were 
adopted to avert the malady. The obstacles to vaccination from a 
religious point of view were clearly foreseen by the Medical Board 
in 1807. After some plans, changes were made in the Department 
which resulted in the abolition of the Superintendent-General and 
the transfer of the control of the vaccine establishments in the 
revenue districts to officers of the Revenue Department. 

Diseases common to the District —Small-pox had been prevalent 
in the District from very early times in epidemic form. After the 
undertaking of systematic vaccination, the incidence of small-pox 
has considerably gone down. However, to ensure complete unani¬ 
mity, the individual has got to be vaccinated periodically. T his 
factor and the highly contagious nature of the disease are the two 
causes that militate against the efforts of the Government to 
eradicate it completely. The climate of the District, hot and dry 
most of the month, also engenders this disease. But now it occurs 
only sporadically. In the year 1960, there were only 27 recorded 
cases in the District and no deaths. 

Cholera has also been ravaging the District from very early 
times in epidemic form. Systematic anti-cholera inoculation and 
improved water system have controlled the disease considerably. 
The pilgrims’ traffic now and then spreads the disease even now. 
But they are usually controlled. In the year I960, there were 6 
attacks and one death. 

Malaria has been prevalent persistntly in certain villages in 
Ramanathapuram and Srivilliputtur taluks. But the advent of 
National Malaria Eradication Programme and mosquito control 
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has successfully controlled the diseases. Fresh cases have been 
much reduced. Still 3,928 cases were reported in the year 1960 and 
one died. 

Kala Azar, a kind of fever is a disease peculiar to this District. 
In the year, 1960, there were 525 cases and two deaths. It was first 
reported in the year 1929 by the District Health Officer. He 
observed that it is co-existed with malaria in Kilakkarai, Pamban, 
Periyapatnam and Thangachchimatam. The proportion of cases was 
largest among Mohammedans. Facilities for special treatment of 
this disease was provided at Kilakkarai. Filariasis was prevalent in 
Malaipatti in Aruppukkottai I’aluk and Meesalam in Sattur Taluk. 
Respiratory and skin diseases are common in Sakkottai area. In 
Tiruvadanai a disease called “ A vitamonios ” is common. 

Amoebic dysentery is common in Chettinad. This is attributed 
to lack of proper latrines. Asthma cases are also noted among the 
Nattukottai Chettiars. Around Rajapalayam Anemia is common. 
Tuberculosis is found in the industrial labourers’ quarters in the 
slum areas of this town. In the congested localities in the heart of 
the town, dysentery is often reported. 


The following is the list of Government Hospitals in 
Ramanathapuram District in 1964 :— 


Serial number and name of the Oovernment 

Number 
of bedfi. 

Number 
of Doc¬ 

Number 
of Nut- 

Medical Institutiona. 

(1) 

1 Government Headquarters Hospital, Ramnatha- 

(2) 

100 

tors. 

(3) 

15 

aca. 

(4) 

19 

purani. 

2 Government Hospital, Mudukulattur 


44 

2 

6 

3 Government Hospital, Aruppukkottai 


66 

4 

11 

4 Government Hospital, Sattur 


40 

2 

5 

6 Government Hospital, Srivilliputtur . . 


60 

2 

8 

6 Government Hospital. Sivaganga 


50 

2 

8 

7 Govornmont Hospital, Hameswaram .. 


16 

2 

3 

8 Qovernraont Hospital, Pudumadain .. 


6 

1 

1 

9 Government Hospital, Panaikulara 


12 

1 

1 

10 Govornmont Hos['ital, Kilakkarai 


10 

2 

1 

11 Government IIo.spital, Ha,japalayam .. 


44 

2 

6 

12 Government Hospital, Virudhunagar 


118 

6 

17 

13 Gov'ornment Hospital, Sivnkasi 


34 

2 

n 

14 Government Hospital, Tiruvadanai ,. 


8 

1 

1 

15 Gov'entinent- H'tsjjital, Kilnsevalpatti 


6 

2 

1 

10 Governmorit Hospital, Pulakuriohi . . 


6 

1 

1 

17 Government Hosjiitnl Kanadukath.an 


12 

1 

1 

18 Government Hospital, Kandanoor 


18 

2 

1 

19 Governmemt Hospital, for Woraon and Children, 

40 

1 

0 

Kanadukathan. 

20 Government Hospital for Women 

and 

28 

1 

3 

Children, Pnramagudi, 

21 Govomment Hospital for Woraon 

and 

16 

1 

1 

Children, Sh'aganga, 

22 Government Hospital or Women 

and 

10 

1 

1 

Children, Ilayangudi. 

23 Qovenment Hospital for Women 

and 

8 

A 

' I 

Children, Pallathur, 

24 Government Plospital for Women 

and 

It 

1 

1 

Cbildret). Pulankurichi, 
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Number 

Number 

Number 

Serial number and name of the 
iiovernment Medical InatituHone. 

of beds. 

of Doc¬ 
tors. 

of Nur¬ 
ses. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Special Departments and Hospitals — 

26 District Public Health Laboratory, .Bamiiatha- 


1 


puram. 

26 A. Govornmoiit Police Force Dispensary, 

, , 

1 


iSivakafti. 

27 Government T.B. Sanatorium, Devakottai 

60 

2 

7 

Bead. 

28 Oovornmont Leprosy Subsidiary Centre, 

, , 

1 


Aruppukkottai. 

29 Survey, Edueatiun Treatment Unit (Leprosy), 

, . 


, 

Virudhuna^ar. 

30 Survey, Kducation Treatment Unit (Leprosy), 




Kanadukathan. 

31 Snrvoy, Education Treatment Unit, (Leprosy), 

, * 

, 


Kunclrakudi. 

32 Dental, V. D. District T.B. Centre of Govern¬ 
ment Headquarters Hospital, Hamanathapuram. 

• 

* * 

Oovrenmtnt Dispenaariesi-— 

33 Government Dispensary, Paramagudi 

* . 


1 

• • 

34 Government Dispensary, Dovakottai .. 


,. 

1 

1 

35 Government Dispensary,.Tirnpattur .. 


.. 

1 


36 Primary Hoaltli Centre, Kariupatti 


6 

1 


37 Primary Health Centre, Kaimisoripudur 

38 Pi’imary Health Centre, Kadaladi 


6 

1 



6 

1 


39 Primary Health Conti'o, Kalaiyarkoil.. 

. , 

6 

1 


40 Primary Health Centro, Kallamanickainpatti. 

6 

1 


41 PriniHiry Hoaltli Centro, Roddiapatti (Raja- 


6 

1 


palayarn). 

42 Primary Health Centro, Parthibanoor 


6 

1 


43 Primary Health Centro, Piranmalai .. 


6 

1 


44 Primary Health Cento, Pandugudi 


6 

1 


45 Primary Healtii Centro, Poriayur 


6 

1 


48 Primary Health Centro, Uppathur 


6 

1 


47 Primary Health Centre, Sombamir 


6 

1 


48 Primary Health Centro, Tiruvegampot 


6 

1 


49 Primary Health Centro, Mutfaanendal 


6 

1 


60 Primary Health Centro, Kunnur 

•• 

6 

1 

•• 

Municipal Hospitals and Dispensaries — 

1 Municipal Men Hospital, Karaikkudi 



1 


2 Municipal Women and Children Hospital, 

, , 

1 


Karaikkudi. 

3 Municipal Dispensary, Aruppukkottai 


.. 

1 


4 Municipal Dispensary, Virudhunagar 


.. 

1 


5 Municipal Dispensary, Rajapalayam .. 

. . 

.. 

1 


6 Municipal Hospital, Dovakottai 

Private Hospitals and Dispensaries {Prominenls )— 


1 

* • 

1 Swoedish Mi.ssion Hospital, Tiruppattur 


186 

3 

14 

2 St. Martin PTo.spital, Ramanathapuram 


129 

3 

10 

3 Syed Ammal Nursing House, Ramanathapuram. 

60 

1 

5 

4 Dr. Meenakshi Sundaraiu Hospital, Eama- 

25 

1 

2 

nathapuram. 

5 Ohitharanjan Hospital (Eyo), Ramanatha- 

25 

1 

3 

pur am. 

6 Dayapuram Hospital and Home for Lepers, 

250 

3 

16 

Manamadwrai. 

7 C,S,T. Hospital, Kilangiani 


67 

2 

6 

8 Kalyanakrishna Hospital, Ariyakkudi 

. . 

8 

1 


9 M.A.P. Women Hospital, Kandramaniokam, , 

• • 

• * 

* ♦ 
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StricA number and name of the Imtitutione. Number of 

Dootore. 

(1) (2) 

1 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Montapam .. .. .. .. 1 

2 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Ilayanf^di .. .. .. .. 1 

3 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Kamudi .. .. .. .. 1 

4 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Abiramam .. .. . . .. 1 

6 Panohayat Union Dispenary, Tiruehuli .. .. . . .. 1 

B Panohayat Union Dispensary, M. Reddiapatti .. .. .. 1 

7 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Pandalgudi .. .. .. .. 1 

8 Panohayat Union Dispensary, T. Veppankulam .. .. .. 1 

9 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Kalkurichi .. .. .. .. 1 

10 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Watrap .. . . . . .. 1 

11 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Seithur .. .. .. .. 1 

12 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Elayirampannai .. .. .. 1 

13 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Nenmeni .. .. .. 1 

14 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tiruthangal .. .. .. ,. 1 

16 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tirumanjolai .. .. .. 1 

16 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Paganeri .. .. .. .. 1 

17 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Nattarasankottai .. .. .. 1 

18 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Manamadurai .. .. .. 1 

19 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tiruppuvanam .. .. .. 1 

20 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tiruppaohetti .. .. .. 1 

21 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tondi . . . ■ .. .. 1 

22 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Shanmnganathapuram .. .. 1 

23 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Vellayapuram .. ., ., 1 

24 Panohayat Union Dispensary, B.S. Mangalam .. ., .. 1 

25 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tirupalaikkudi .. . • .. 1 

26 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Tirukosiitiyur .. .. .. 1 

27 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Kallal .. .. .. .. i 

28 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Nachiarpuram .. .. .. 1 

29 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Athangudi .. .. . .. i 

30 Panohayat Union Dispensary, O. Siruvayal ., .. .. .. * 

31 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Singanipunari . i 

32 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Muraiyur .. .. ,. .. 1 

33 Panohayat Union Dispensary, Eriyur . 1 


Evolution op public health administration in the 

District 

Side by side with the steps taken against the epidemics, measures 
were taken, however meagre, to improve the standard of Public 
health. Four indigenous doctors were appointed under the control 
of the Zillah surgeon. But these measures did not materially affect 
the standard of public health. It was only in 1871 concrete step 
towards this direction was taken. The Madras Local Fund Act of 
1871 and the Towns Improvement Act of 1871 ushered in a new 
era in the field of public health and sanitation. These Acts, the 
earliest legal enactments to contain provisions for the improvement 
of sanitation and manual facilities. They also contained provisions 
for improved vaccination in rural areas. The Madura District Board 
came into existence in the year 1884. The Ramanathapuram and 
Sivaganga zamindaries also came under the jurisdiction of this 
Board. This board supplied the zamindaries with a good staff of 
vaccinators. Even at this time there was stern opposition to vaccina¬ 
tion ^ Vaccination does not confer permanent immunity. A person 
has to get himself revaccinated particularly during the out-break 
of the epidemic. This has made it difficult to control the epidemic. 


1 Bamuad Manual i Page 24. 
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The next step in this direction was the passing of the Act of 1884 
in which was embodied the next instalment of public health relations. 
The idea of local responsibility for public health was pronounced in 
this Act. Cleaning the village streets and other public places and 
doing such other things as were necessary for the preservation of 
pubhc health was declared a part of the statutory duty of all 
Panchayat Unions. The new Act provided for the improvement 
of village sites and water supply, for sanitary arrangements during 
fairs and festivals, for the scavenging of small towns and large 
villages, for the construction and repair of markets, slaughter-houses, 
latrines, dust bins and drains. 

But still the medical facilities did not reach the villages. In 
Ramanathapuram there came to be established one hospital in 1870 
and it was serving the entire area that is now in the District. The 
hospital was established and almost entirely supported by the 
Zamindar of Ramanathapuram. Situated in the centre of the town, 
the hospital had brick-walls and flooring of earth. It consisted of 
two detached thatched buildings. A small tiled building near the 
hospital was used as the operation theatre and a store for medicines. 
The Zamindar of Ramanathapuram supplied dress, bedding and 
clothing and also paid the hospital establishments. The Govern¬ 
ment provided the medicine, surgical instruments and medical 
personnel. In the year 1870, 297 persons got treatment from this 
hospital as in-patients and 6,426 persons as out-patients. 

In a few years, 10 more hospitals on a lesser scale, came to be 
established in Ramanathapuram Zamindari. Four hospitals at 
Pamban, Devakottai, Paramagudi and Tiruchuli were in the charge 
of a doctor. The other six hospitals were located at Kilakkarai, 
Rameswaram, Tiruvadanai, Kamudi, Aruppukkottai and Rajasinga* 
mangalam. These six hospitals were in charge of eight dressers. 
Ramanathapuram Taluk Board supported and controlled these 
hospitals. The Zamindar of Ramanathapuram was contributing 
Rs. 1,500 per annum towards the upkeep of these hospitals, besides 
undertaking of some minor charges. Medicines were distributed 
free of charge to those who were in need of them.“ 

Another major step towards improving public health was taken 
in 1920. The Madras Local Bodies Act of 1920 and the Madras 
District Municipalities Act of 1920 imposed additional obligations 
on local bodies. Meanwhile Ramanathapuram District came to 
be formed in 1910. A separate District Board was constituted and 
part of the functions of the Madurai District Board were taken over. 
Though the above two Acts marked further progress in the legal 
obligations in matters relating to public health, the scattered nature 
of the provisions relating to public health administration in municipal 
and rural areas, among a number of Acts, rendered their proper 
working difficult. The need for a compact and separate Act for 

1 S. V. Krishnan, Monograph on problems on Madras : Page 414. 

2 Bamnad Manual: Page 24. 
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the whole province embodying all the provisions essential for the 
advancement of public health was keenly felt. The first Congress 
Ministry realised this and passed the Madras Public Health Act 
of 1959. This Act was exhaustive and forms the bed rock of the 
present system of public health. This Act gave statutory recognition 
to the Director of Public Health and invested him with adequate 
powers to discharge his duties. This Act provided that the local 
authorities should ear-mark a definite percentage of their income 
for public health expenditure, adequate measures for the prevention 
and eradication of infectious diseases and maternity and child- 
welfare measures. It made effective provision for the maintenance 
of proper drainage and the construction of public latrines, for the 
enforcement of masquito control, for the reservation of areas for 
residential purposes, for the registration of lodging houses, for the 
exercise of control over the making and sale of food and finally for 
the undertaking of special measures during fairs and festivals. 

These developments in the Presidency level manifested in the 
District also. By the year 1912 there were 20 hospitals in the District. 
Of these only one at Srivilliputtur was run by the municipality and 
all others were local fund hospitals. Only six hospitals could treat 
in-patients and the biggest among them was Ramanathapuram 
hospital which had 22 beds and treated a total number of 15,833 
patients, both in-patients and out-patients in the year 1915. All 
these twenty hospitals treated a total number of 2,18,604 patients of 
both type in that year and the total expenditure incurred by them 
was Rs. 46,008. Total average daily attendances was 1,313.44. In 
the same year 49,843 people were successfully vaccinated. In 
order to increase the facilities for medical relief in rural areas, the 
Government sanctioned in 1924, the grant of subsidies to private 
medical practitioners on condition that they agreed to settle in 
selected villages and give free treatment to the poor. The object 
underlying the scheme was not only to render it easier for the rural 
population to secure proper medical treatment, but also to build up 
an independent medical profession in rural areas. 

Between 1917 and 1920 the Government took over the manage¬ 
ment of almost all the district headquarters hospitals in order to 
improve them and make them up to date so that they might serve 
as models to the rest of the District. By this time the town of 
Ramanathapuram came to possess a first class hospital which was 
established in the year 1918. In the same year a dispensary was 
opened at Dhanushkodi. In the year 1921, a hospital was opened 
at Rajapalayam and in the year 1925 two hospitals were opened 
at Kandaloor and Rajapalayam. The District had a total of 22 
hospitals which treated a total of 15,673 persons in the district in 
1925. 

In 1923 the Government undertook to pay the whole of the 
salaries of the Government medical officers employed in local fund 
hospitals and municipal hospitals at taluk headquarters. This was 
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done with a view to make the head-quarters of each taluk the 
administrative pivot of medical relief for the area comprised in that 
taluk with adequate provision for the maintenance of atleast one 
efficiently managed institution in each taluk. To improve the 
method of indigenous midwives by giving them instruction in 
modern methods of midwifery a scheme was developed by the 
Government in 1926. After a brief and exhaustive training the 
dhais (indigenous midwives) were certified to have passed the 
examination. ' 

In the year 1925 a severe epidemic of cholera rocked the District 
and it continued through the first three months of 1926 in severe 
form, but from April onwards it gradually died out. 5,621 deaths 
occurred in 1925 and 2,797 in 1926. It was believed that the area 
included in the basin of Tampraparani river and its branches and 
canals was almost an endemic focus of the disease from which the 
infection spreads regularly to other parts of the District In the 
same year the epidemic of plague the worst affected areas were the 
taluks of Ramanathapuram and Paramagudi with 127 and 60 deaths 
respectively. Ramanathapuram was one of the four places that 
marked the highest death-rate due to plague in 1926. It was 7'1 
per mile. Cumbum valley, which is very near the District was an 
endemic centre for plague and from here it infected Ramanatha¬ 
puram District also. The District Health Officer reported that 
inordinate delays occurred in reporting out-breaks of the disease and 
also that the statistics showed all kinds of discrepencies. In the 
year 1927 also cholera epidemic broke out in the district and 1,695 
persons were given anti-cholera vaccination. ® In the year 1929 the 
District Health Officer at Ramanalhapuram reported the occurrence 
of the disease known as KalaAzar. He observed that it co-existent 
with malaria in Kilakkarai, Pamban, Perriyapatinam and Thangach- 
chimatam. The proportion of cases was largest among the Moham¬ 
medan Community. 

Facilities for treatment were provided at Kilakkarai. In the 
same year the Special Malaria Officer appointed by the Government 
of Madras to carry on the anti-malaria work, carried out anti- 
malarial investigations in three union towns in the District, Raraes- 
waram, Pamban and Dhanushkodi. In these areas malarial fever 
had become endemic. The main cause was indiscriminate quarry¬ 
ing and excavation of pits. The water-logged pits fostered breeding 
of malarial masquitos k Another disease, the prevalence of which 
was noted in 1929, was of guinea-worm. This disease, although 
not fatal except in cases with severe complications, causes an intense 
amount of suffering. All this was avoidable as guinea-worm 
disease was one of the most easily preventible diseases. Health 

1 G.T. Boag—^Tho Madras Prosidoncy, 1881—1932 Pag® 117. 

2 The Sixty third Annual Report of the Director of Public Health and the 
Thirty seventVi report of the Sanitary Engineer. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid—1930. 
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authorities were of the view that the conversion of the step-wells 
into draw-wells would bring about a considerable reduction of 
inspection in a short time. 

In the year 1935 for the first time a preliminary survey with 
regard to public health and sanitation during fairs and festivals was 
conducted. This was done in connection with the Ardhodayam 
festival. In the absence of any records and preliminary investiga¬ 
tion, the actual arrangements were indeed a difficult task. The 
festival took place in 1935'. During the years 1937 and 1938, a 
fresh out-break of cholera broke out during winter 1937 and 
it grew unusually severe in November. 

To promote a sense of sanitation among the public, the Govern¬ 
ment decide to educate them through propaganda. With the forma¬ 
tion of Village Development Fund there was a source of income for 
village improvement. The Government launched the Rural Sanita¬ 
tion Campaign so as to educate the public in the wise expenditure 
of the village fund on public health. One Rural Sanitation Unit 
functioned in Ramanathapuram from 1935 June to 1938 October. 
In the District this unit was engaged in (1) Hook-worm survey. 
(2) Educational Propaganda on hookworm diseases and dangers of 
soil pollution, (3) Mass treatment for hook-worm and construction 
of bore-hole and trench latrines in rural areas. Hook-worm disease 
was prevalent in the District mainly due to the absence of protected 
water-supply system *. In 1937 the Government announc¬ 
ed their policy of giving protected water-supply to every village in 
the province in the course of ten years. For this purpose, the 
Government constituted a non-lapsing grant of Rs. 15 lakhs. A 
comprehensive programme indicating the order in which the villages 
have to be provided with protected water-supply within the ten year 
period was drawn up. In classification of villages priority was given 
to villages which suffered from perennial or partial scarcity of 
water. Next in order came villages which were centres of important 
fairs and festivals. Next were those in which water diseases were 
endemic or epidemic. Ramanathapuram District list was approved 
by the Government in 1935. The Rural Sanitation unit disseminated 
knowledge on public health and sanitation through illustrated 
pamphlets and charts. 

To improve the general health standard, the standard of diet 
should also be raised. With this end in view, detailed diet surveys 
were undertaken in Ramanathapuram District in the year 1946. 
During these surveys, the working of free mid-day meals to school 
children was also studied wherever possible. Attempts were made 
to examine as many children as possible to find out the manifesta¬ 
tion of food deficiency conditions. The heights and weights were 
recorded for comparative studies. These surveys disclosed a general 
deficiency in the consumption of protective food such as milk, 

1 Ropoi't of the Director of Public Health, Madras for 1934-Pagee 10-20. 

2 ibid—1935. 
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greens, vegetables, pulsts. fruits, etc., and a marked deficiency in 
proteins especially animal protein, minerals, fats and certain essen¬ 
tial vitamins. The deficiency in staple gram was usually found to be 
made up by other available cereals and millets. Of these food 
deficiency symptoms, the most common ones were those due to 
vitamin ' A ’ and ‘ B-2 ’ deficiencies. ^ 

Sanitation -.—With the advent of freedom in 1947, the attitude 
of the Government towards welfare activities changed completely. 
Intensive and ambitious schemes were launched to promote public 
health. It formed a part of the Community Development Pro¬ 
grammes. In Ramanathapuram District these schemes were launched 
in two blocks, Srivilliputtur and Sivakasi. Considerable importance 
was given to matters relating to public health. To keep the 
surrounding areas of residential sites in villages clean, pits were dug 
outside the village and the garbage was dumped there to be used 
as manure, thus serving a double purpose. Soakage pits were dug 
in villages. Spraying of insecticides inside houses was also under¬ 
taken. Drinking water wells were sprayed with germicides intensive 
cholera and typhoid inoculation campaign was launched in 
both the blocks as a part of the Community Development Project. 
Public latrines were constructed in villages and drainage facilities 
were provided. Water supply facilities were also looked into. 
Number of new wells were sunk and the old wells were cleaned and 
provided with parapet walls. 

The National Development Scheme launched in the Rajapalayam 
block also improved the standard of public health. Under this 
scheme, 143 soakage pits were dug, 44 latrines in various villages 
were built and a total length of 3,253 yards of drainage pits were 
dug. 

During the First Plan period a number of development schemes 
were carried out all over the State. Schemes to eradicate malaria, 
to intensify diet propaganda, to increase medical facilities to the 
public were launched. The Malaria Eradication Programme was 
launched in Ramanathapuram District in the year 1954. D.D.T. 
spraying was widely undertaken and malaria preventive medicines 
were distributed. In the field of dietetics also the District came to be 
greatly benefited by the schemes of the State. The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund supplied 24,000 short 
tons of milk powder and 4,155 short tons of rice. It was supplied to 
10 lakhs children and musing mothers all over the State. In addition 
to this, multi-vitamins tablets, shark-liver oil and yeast tablets were 
supplied. 

To help people to help themselves in improving their health, 
the Central Bureau of Health Education was started and the States 


1 G.O. No. 1188, Public Health dolt Hth April 1047. 
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have started State Health Education Bureaus on the pattern recom¬ 
mended by Central Health Education Bureau. Health Education is 
developed on the following lines ;— 

(i) Field studies and demonstration to promote health. 

(ii) Promotion of audio-visual aids to help health programmes. 

(iii) To promote school health. 

(iv) To promote Health Education Training for Health 
Workers. 

The State Health Education Bureau is in charge of an Assistant 
Director of Public Health. 

Regional Health Education cells arc being developed in the State 
so that ultimately every district can have a District Health Education 
cell. 

The Central Health Education Bureau interprets the services of 
the Ministry of Health so as to win the support for and make use of 
its various services, prepares Health Education materials which may 
be adopted by the local agencies to suit their needs and promotes 
and co-ordinates health training and research methods and media. 

Under the First Five Year Plan the medical institutions in Rama- 
nathapuram District came to be benefitted greatly. A new operation 
theatre was built in the district Headquarters Hospital at Rama- 
nathapuram . A blood bank was established in this hospital in the 
year 1955. The Municipality of Ramanathapuram opened a mater¬ 
nity centre with 8 beds. In the south-eastern part of the District, 
Kala Azar fever had become endemic, to which reference has been 
made earlier in this chapter. In 1950 a medical van was purchased 
and it went into the affected ureas and offered medical facilities to the 
victims of Kala Azar fever. This mobile medical unit worked 
among Kilakkarai, Erwadi, Periapatinam and the surrounding areas 
and visited these village twice in a week. During this period 10 
persons were given training in compounding in the District Head¬ 
quarters Hospital, out of whom, five were given stipends. In the 
maternity centre also five ladies were given training in midwifery. 

In the Government hospital at Srivilliputtur, a surgical ward was 
built during the First Plan period. A maternity Centre with 14 beds 
was also opened in 1954 by the then Chief Minister of Madras. At 
Aruppukkottai, prior to 1955 there were two hospitals, one run by 
the municipality and the other run by the Government, each with 
eight beds only. In the year 1955 they were amalgamated into an 
enlarged Government hospital. In addition to this a general ward 
with 44 beds and a septic ward with 6 beds were built. An operation 
theatre was also added to this hospital. In 1951 the_ Government 
^ook over the dispensary at Mudukulattur which had hither to been 
under the District Board of Ramanathapuram. 
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At Somanathapuram near Devakottai a T.B. Sanatorium was 
established. This sanatorium was meant to serve the patients from 
Madurai, Ramanathapuram and Tirunclvcli districts. This 
sanatorium has one ‘ A ’ class ward, two ‘ B ’ class wards and eight 
‘ C ’ class wards. In the general ward, treatment ean be given 
to 20 male patients, 8 female patients and 8 children. 

All these developments, as could be noticed, were mainly 
restricted to urban areas. So the villages were not much benefitted 
by these schemes. By the end of the First Plan period drains and 
latrines were totally inadequate in all villages including major 
panchayats. Malaria had not been completely eradicated and 
filaria was highly endemic in certain places of the District h The 
Second Five Year Plan was aimed to meet all these needs. In village 
plans spee'al emphasis was laid on providing a dispensary and a 
maternity centre for each group of villages with a population of 
20,000 taking care to see that no two dispensaries or maternity 
centres were located within five miles of each other. Provision was 
also made for additional equipment to existing hospitals whenever 
necessary. At the State level, schemes were drawn for the all round 
improvemens to the District Headquarters Hospital and all 
the hospitals at taluk headquarters. At the meeting of the District 
Planning Board, the need for protected water-supply with overhead 
tanks and pipes in 15 villages of Tiruppattur and Mudukulattur 
taluks in order to eradicate guinea-worm in the area was emphasised 
and the estimated amount of rupees one lakh was provided under 
“ Water-supply ” schemes. The total cost of public health scheme 
came to 61-75 lakhs for this District while the total cost of the 
Medical Scheme was Rs. 79-66 lakhs. 

By the end of the Second Plan period the number of hospitals 
had increased from 19 to 23 and dispensaries from 39 to 42. Villages 
which were in remote parts of the District without much medical 
facilities were properly attended to. The number of village hospitals 
which was 33 by the end of First Plan period, was raised to 56 by the 
end of the Second Plan period. In a number of these hospitals 
doctors in indigenous medicine were appointed. Ten primary health 
centres were also set up. 

In Ramanathapuram District there are ten Rural Family Planning 
Clinics and one Urban Family Planning Clinic. Thirty three medical 
institutions have been recognised as approved Family Planning 
Surgeries for undertaking family planning operations. 

The staff for the urban Family Planning Clinic is : 

(i) Woman Medical Officer (Full time). 

(ii) Male Medical Officer (Part-time). 

1 Second Five Year Plan, Ramanathapuram District (Madras State) 
196&-61. " 
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(iii) Nurse (Full-time). 

(iv) Nursing Orderly (Full-tirrie), 

The staff for the Rural Family Planning Clinic is a staff nurse or a 
social worker. 

Contraceptives are stocked and distributed to fathers and mothers 
in the Primary Health Centres, Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres, Sub-Centre Panchayat Unions, Panchayats and Govern¬ 
ment Medical Institutions. 

Primary Health Centres and Government Hospitals are approved 
as Family Planning Surgeries for conducting family planning 
operations. 

A full time vasectomy unit is established at Government Head¬ 
quarters Hospital, Ramanathapuram. 

For each Primary Health Centre a post of Nurse is sanctioned to 
assist the Medical Officer in the conduct of vasectomy operation. 

A District Family Planning Officer has been appointed to organise 
the Family Planning Work. 

The fathers and mothers who satisfy the following conditions are 
paid a compensatory allowance of Rs. 30 if they undergo family 
planning operation:— 

(i) Fathers should not have attained the age of 50. 

(ii) Mothers should have completed the age of 24. 

(iii) In either case they should have a minimum of three living 
children. 

To implement Family Planning propagation in the rural areas, 
the Panchayat and Panchayats Unions have been assigned certain 
duties and responsibilities on Family Planning. The Panchayats 
are paid Rs. 10 for each eligible father or mother they canvass and 
sent to the Family Planning Surgery for operation. 

For constructing buildings for Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centre the Panchayats are ^ven a discretionary works grant at the 
rate of Rs. 20 for each family planning operation performed in the 
block. 

A target of400 family planning operations per year is lixed to be 
achieved by each Panchayat union. 

Persons who have already undergone vasectomy operation are 
appointed as Field Workers to canvass and bring eligible fathers for 
vasectomy operation and they are paid a honorarium of Rs. 10 
for each case. 

From 1959 onwards a separate section to treat venereal diseases 
has been opened at the District Headquarters Hospital at Rama¬ 
nathapuram. A Special Medical officer has been appointed for this 



purpose. A laboratory technician and a social worker are attached 
to this section. In the same hospital a tuberculosis wing was started 
in 1960. A specialised Medical Officer, a nurse and a compoimder 
work in this wing. A public health laboratory has been functioning 
under the supervision of the Assistant Surgeon. 

There were 34 Maternity Centres in the District by the end of the 
First Plan period. This number was raised to 63 by the end of 
Second Plan period at a cost of 2-5 lakhs of rupees. For the mid- 
wives in the ^ages, a short-term training course was started and 
329 women were ^ven training at a cost of rupees 67,430. To 
improve sanitation, materials were supplied free to house-owners to 
construct latrines. 1,536 latrines were thus built at a cost of 
Rs. 25,185. 

B.C.G. campaign was widely undertaken and under this scheme 
1,48,994 people were examined and 37,379 were inoculated. From 
1960 onwards Employees’ Insurance hospitals of the State have been 
fimctioning at Sivaganga and Rajapalayam. Sivaganga hospital was 
expanded with 30 more beds. Sattur came to have a new hospital 
with 40 beds. 

Extension of Public Health Facilities -.—Since 1st October 1961 
the District is split up into 32 Panchayat Union Councils. Each 
Panchayat Union Council has a Commissioner, Extension Officers 
in the Block. Fifteen Primary Health Centres are functioning in this 
District having Medical Officers, Health Visitors, Health Inspectors 
and Maternity Assistants. There is a proposal to open three more 
Primary Health Centres have been sanctioned one at Pandalkudl 
(Aruppukkottai Panchayat Union), Keelathooval (Mudukulattur 
Panchayat Union), Devipatnara (Ramanathapuram Panchayat 
Union). At the District level there is a District Health Officer and a 
Personal Assistant to the District Health Officer, Devakottai and 
Virudhunagar Municipalities have Health Officers and the Munici¬ 
palities of Srivilliputtur, Karaikkudi, Rajapalayam and Aruppu¬ 
kkottai have Sanitary Officers with adequate number of Sanitary 
Inspectors, Hesdth Assistants, Registrars of Births and Deaths and 
Public Health Workers. Anti-mosquito measures are being done 
by periodical spraying with Aromax and Mealathian by Malarial 
Mazdoors and a Field Assistant under the supervision of one 
Malarial trained Sanitary Inspector at Aruppukottai Municipality. 

Out of 14 major panchayats, 7 panchayats have Sanitary Inspec¬ 
tors and the other panchayats do not have Sanitary Inspectors but 
they have l^blic Health Workers. Compost manufacture is done 
by all the panchayats. 

The above public health staff attend to the maintenance of 
public health sanitation in rural and urban areas, the education 
of the public in health matters throu^ propaganda and effect 
proper control in school hygiene, epidemic control improvement of 
environmental hy^ene, etc. 
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The Public Health Staff are now under the administrative control 
of the Panchayat Union Councils with the District Health Officer 
having technical control over their work. 

Maternity and Child Welfre :—In Srivilliputtur Munici¬ 
pality three Maternity Assistants are employed. 1,118 pre-nat? 
registrations and 757 domiciliary cases of labour were 
attended by them. 558 expectant mothers were brought under 
care. There are no hospitals in this Municipality. In Aruppuk- 
kottai Municipality three Maternity and Child Welfare Centres are 
functioning with six Maternity Assistants with'a Health Visitor to 
supervise them. In Sivakasi Municipality one Woman Medical 
Officer and four Maternity Assistants are working to provide skilled 
maternity assistance. In Ramanathapuram Municipality a Mater¬ 
nity and Child Health Centre is maintained by the Municipal 
Council with one Maternity Assistant and one Ayah. In Karaikkudi 
Municipality one Medical Officer, One Health Visitor, six maternity 
Assistants and One Resident Matron are employed. 

All the Maternity and Child Welfare Centres opened during 
Second Five Year Plan and Sub-Centres attached to Primary Health 
Centres have been transferred to the administrative control of the 
Panchayat Unions with effect from 1st March 1962. 

Control of epidemic 

5ma//-poJ«:--Permanent Health Assistants are appointed for 
the areas according to the population in the Panchayat Union 
Councils. The Small-pox Eradication Programme is in progress. 

The incidence of small-pox from among the world records sur¬ 
veyed shows that it is highest to the extent of 80 percent in India 
and Pakistan. As such it was felt absolutely necessary to take some 
drastic measures with a view to not only control the disease but also 
to eradicate the disease from our country. 

With this good intention a “Crash” programme for eradication 
of small-pox was launched in the Districts of North Arcot and 
Chingleput and Madras City during the year 1961 as an experi¬ 
mental measure. In the light of experience gained in the above 
mentioned areas the scheme was extended to the other Districts 
on the Development District basis. 

This scheme is a part of Public Health Scheme under Third Five- 
Year Plan and is sponsored by the Government of India with the 
assistance of World Health Organisation. 

Ramanathapuram West Development District was first chosen 
for the implementation of the scheme from March 1963 onwards. 
The aim is to protect the entire population of 9,95,(^, if not at- 
least 90 percent. This Development District consists of three 
taluks namely, Sattur, Aruppukkottai, and Srivilliputur. 
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A team of 11 special Health Inspcctcrs and 55 Vaccinators 
were specially appointed to the Panchayat Union councils and 
5 Municipal towns in addition to the routine public health staff. 
The overall supervision of the scheme was entrusted to the District 
Health officer. To facilitate quick transport of Vaccine and other 
publicity materials, a jeep was allotted by the Government. 
The UNICEF authorities supplied 3 Refrigerators for the storage 
of Russian Freeze Vaccine. 

As a part of the operation, enumeration of families was con¬ 
ducted and Vaccination taken up based on the above particulars. 
All the available publicity media was utilised. Committee con¬ 
sisting of teachers, gramasevaks, local leaders were constituted to 
help the public health staff. Film shows and dramatic performances 
depicting the evils of small-pox were conducted. Above all, the 
Collector had also taken necessary steps to facilitate the launch¬ 
ing of vaccination campaign. 

The progress of the work was almost even and smooth. The 
Campaign came toa successful close on 29 2-64 in West Ramanatha- 
puram Development District. At that time, the total coverage of 
the District is 92T percent of the population. 51851 P. Vs. and 
8,42,738 R. Vs. were performed. The health Inspectors and Sani¬ 
tary Inspectors verified 44,884 P. Vs. and 5,29,090 R. Vs. out of 
this 40,951 R. Vs. and 204682 R. Vs. proved successful. 

Tiruppatiur is the only taluk in this District 
with Guineaworm infection. 632 hamlets were surveyed out of 
which 18 villages were found afiected with diseases. There is a 
Health Inspector and two field Assistants working under the control 
of Entomological Assistant and overall supervision of Research 
Health Officer, Madras. 

Leprosy: —Aruppukkottai, Sivaganga and Tiruvadanai taluks 
are affected by leprosy in this District. A Leprosy Subsidiary 
Centre is functioning at Palayarapatti in Aruppukkottai Taluk and 
a Hospital at Thayapuram in Manamadurai for the treatment of 
leprosy cases. A Mission Hospital at Keelanjunai is also function¬ 
ing with a mobile unit. 

Malaria: —Malaria was prevalent in sporadic form in certain 
villages in Srivilliputtur and Ramanathapurarn taluks. But with 
the advent of National Malaria Eradication Programme there is 
no fresh cases now. This work is under the control of State 
Malaria Officer at State Level and Special Supervisory Unit 
Officer and Supervisory Unit Officer at District LeveL 

National Malaria Eradication Programme :—The National 
Malaria Eradication Programme implemented in the State 
during 1958-59 covered the entire district of Ramanathapurarn 
for operations and continues to be in operation. The taluks 
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of Tiruppattur, Tiruvadanai, Sivaganga, Ramanathapuram, and 
Parama^di are covered by Sivaganga National Malaria 
Eradication Programme Unit, the tduks of Aruppukkottai 
and Mudukulattur by Aruppukkottai National Malaria Eradication 
Ftogramme Unit and the t^uk of SrivilUputtur by Tinimangalani 
Unit respectively coming under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Sivaganga and Madurai National Malaria Eradication Programme 
Sub-zones and overall jurisdiction of Madurai National Malaria 
Eradication Programme Zone. The entire population of 27-74 
lakhs of the District has been fully covered. 

From the point of view of malaria eradication, hilly terrain, 
coastal tracts, riverine areas and Rameswaram Islands were 
taken up for special coverage with two rounds of D. D. T. residual 
spraying since 1958 -59 and the rest of the territory for one round 
of spraying since 1959-60 under the first phase of the activities 
(viz) Attack phase. Malaria vigilance operations, under the second 
phase of the activities (viz) Surveillance phase, were instituted 
since 1960-61 which comprises of Active Surve^ance and Passive 
Surveillance. The Active Surveillance is a fever detection program¬ 
me undertaken by fortnightly visits to each household in the State 
by Surveillance workers with a ri^d field supervision pattern, so 
as to save out any possible malarial infection in the community. 
The Passive Surveillance is also a fever detection programme to 
similarly cambat possibly malarial infections primarily from among 
the reporting lever cases at the medical institutions, with the 
medical practitioners and others a system of voluntary agencies, 
picked out from the socially minded populace, has also been in 
vogue for similar objectives. 


Filariases :—^This disease is prevalentjin Malaipatti in Aruppuk¬ 
kottai Taluk and Measalur in Sattur Taluk. A special scheme 
is in operation under the control of Regional Malari^ogist, Thanja- 
vur. 


Filarial Surveys have been carried out in certain areas of Rama¬ 
nathapuram District to assess the endemicity of Filariasis and to 
chalk out various measures to control the spread of the disease. 
The following Panchayats and Municipalities have been found to 
be endemic for filariasis :— (1) Melaipatti Panchayat, (2) Deva- 
kottai Municipality, (3) Paramagudi Municipality, (4) Ilayankudi 
Panchayat, (5) Ramanathapuram Municipality, (6) Musaluar 
Panchayat, and (7) Karaikkudi Municipality. Out of these, the 
following local bodies are carrying out anti-filariasis schemes 
approved by Government under the grant-in-aid programme:— 
(1) Paramagudi Municipality, (2) Devakottai Municipality, (3) 
Karaikkudi Municipality and (4) Melaipatti Panchayat. The 
other local bodies are being persented to adopt the scheme. The 
working of the grant-in-aid schemes of anti-filariasis measures, 
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ii periodically inspected by the Regional Malariologist, Thanjavur 
and suitable advice, suggestions and remarks are given to improve 
*he efficiency of the working of the Scheme. 

Kala Azar :—^Though the disease was common in Kilakkarai 
and TiruppuUani in Ramanathapuram Taluk, consequent to the 
advent of N.M.E.P. there is no cases now. 

Cholera-. —It is one of the dangerous epidemic disease. There is 
no outbreak of cholera since 1955. But in the last quarter of the 
year 1963 the Public Health Staff had to face the epidemic of cholera. 
First cholera broke out in Tiruvengampet in Tiruvadanai 
Taluk which was said to be an imported one. The public health 
staff rushed to Thiruvengampet and took preventive measures. 
Instructions were issued to the Commissioners of Panchayat Union 
Councils and Municipalities, Executive Officers of Town Panchayats 
for taking anti-cholera measures. Cholera Inspectors and Cholera 
Overseers were posted in the affected areas. Anti-cholera inocula¬ 
tions were given of vulnerable groups of population such as residents 
of slums, people residing on the banks of the river and channel side. 
Preventive measures were taken such as systematic chlorination of 
water. Tightening up of local sanitary measures with a view to 
e limin ate fly nuisance by paying strict attention to conservancy 
arrangements. And adequate quantities of medicines, drugs, etc. 
were stored to meet any emergency by the Public Health Staff. 
Proper arrangements were made then and there for the isolation of 
cases of cholera and their treatment. Out of 208 attacks in Rama¬ 
nathapuram District during 1963 only 81 cases proved fatal. 
Cultures of the affected patients were taken and sent to the King 
Institute, Guindy for test. There were 128 attacks with 79 deaths 
due to cholera in the year 1964. Now the situation is under 
control. 

Dangerous and Offensive Trades :—^The Public Health Staff 
attend a major portions in the D & O. Trades. They are preparing 
the annual list of D. & O. Trades. Ins{>ection of factories, recom¬ 
mending the licence, collecting oflicencefee, launching of prosecution 
against the defaulters, etc. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration: —^Towards checking the sale of 
adulterated food articles to safe guard the health of the people, the 
provisions of the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1954 
(Central Act No. 37) are enforced in the local bodies, mentioned in 
the appended statement. For this purpose these local bodies take 
every month the prescribed quota of samples of food articles from 
local dealers and send for analysis. 

The sanitary inspectors of municipalities and the panchayats 
and also the Health Inspectors attached to the panchayat unions and 
the Primary Health Centres have been nominated as Food Inspectors 
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under the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act. These officers take 
samples of food articles in their respective areas and attend to other 
work relating to the enforcement of the Act. They attend to the 
anti-food adulteration work in addition to their normal public 
health work. 

The District Health Officer, Ramanathapuram has been nomi¬ 
nated as Special Food Inspector as in the other districts, for sampling 
of food articles under the Act from big manufacturers and whole¬ 
salers and also to keep close vigil over the export and import trade 
in food articles within the district. 

Fairs and Festivals :—^The Ramanathapuram District is one of 
the most important districts for the fairs and festivals in the State. 
Rameswaram and Dhanushkodi are the most important Hindu 
Religious pilgrim centres in India. Rameswaram and Dhanushkodi 
attract pilgrims throughout the year both from the State and all over 
India. 18 notified major festivals and 20 major non-notified festivals 
and 20 minor festivals are conducted in this District. Two cattle fairs 
one at Kanniseripudur and another at Kalaiyarkoil are notable 
ones. A minor cattle fair at Palayampatti is also held every year. 

Sanitary arrangements are made to prevent the outbreak of 
epidemics by the controlling authorityby the entire co-operation and 
supervision of public health staff. So far no fair or festival is 
banned due to epidemic situation. 

UNICEF'. 

Milk Medicine Programme ,—With the assistance of the 
UNICEF, a Long Range Supplemental Skim Milk Feeding 
Programme is implemented in Ramanathapuram District 
as in other districts towards combating mal-nutrions among the 
children under 14 years and the expectant and nursing mothers 
who constitute the most vulnerable groups of the population. Under 
this programme, the beneficiaries selected are given daily 1-25 ozs. 
of skim milk powder re-constituted into about 9 ozs. of liquid milk. 
The distribution of milk is arranged mainly through Primary Health 
Centres and the Maternity Child Health Centres under Government 
and those attached to the municipalities and the panchayat unions 
in the District, accordingly to the Plan of operation worked out 
every year. The plan in respect of Ramanathapuram District for 
1965-66 covers about 7,400 daily beneficiaries and 260 feeding cen¬ 
tres. On the average, about 20—40 mothers and children are recei¬ 
ving milk at each centre daily under this programme. The skim 
milk powder stocks required for this programme are received as gift 
from the UNICEF. The allotment of stock for Ramanathapurara 
District is supplied to the District Health Officer who distributes it to 
the various agencies implementing the progrannne in the district. 
For the proper implementation of this programme ifi. the district, 
a District Co-ordinatir?g {Committee has been constituted with the 
District Collector as the Chairman and the Distric; Health Officer 
ac the Secretary. 


1 UlSri(,']iF—United N;i(ions Intornatioiiid CliiWrrn’s Fmergcncy Fund. 
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CHAPTIlR XVII 

OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

Prohibition 

The introduction of prohibition in the State was one of 
the most important social service measures undertaken by the 
Government, In the Ramanathapuram District, prohibition 
was introduced on the 2nd October 1948. The introduction of total 
prohibition in the State by 1948 is the outcome of protracted agita¬ 
tion carried on from the beginning of the 19th century. The agita¬ 
tion was, to begin with, one for temperance. About 1886, the 
leaders of the Temperance Movement like Mr. Hall Caine took a 
leading part in passing a resolution in the House of Commons 
condemning the excise administration of India and in directing the 
Indian Government to bring about steps to reduce drunkenness in 
the Country. The Indian National Congress also made an appeal 
to the Government “to pass measures hke the Marine Liquor Law 
of America and Sir William Wilfred Lawson’s Permissive Bill or the 
Local Option Act and to impose an additional tax upon intoxicants 
not intended to be used as medicine”^. Meanwhile, the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras took the lead and introduced certain modifications 
in the excise administration so as to realise ‘ the maximum of 
revenue with the minimum consumption”. Between 1906 and 1921 
the movement for temperance gained momentum and several steps 
were taken in the Madras State for discouraging the consumption of 
liquor and toddy. The closure of arrack shops in toddy-drinking 
areas and the prohibition of the supply of liquor in certain places in 
the State were important among these measures. The price of 
liquor was also enhanced. In short, the Government of Madras 
took up two methods to promote temperance, viz., to rise the tax 
on liquor without encouraging illicit distillation and to restrict the 
number of shops in order to minimise the temptation to drink. 
But these steps did not bring about a decrease in the consumption of 
liquor and these measures were revoked. In 1919-20, the Govern¬ 
ment ordered for the closure of toddy shops in the toddy drinking 
areas with a view to reduce temptation. This was first introduced in 
the taluks of Tiruvadanai and Paramagudi of Ramanathapuram 
District. New shops were not permitted to be opened within the 
five miles around the area under experiment. Though there was no 
increase in the consumption of toddy, there was a considerable 
increase in the consumption of foreign liquor. There was also the 
menace of illicit distillation and smuggling in the neighbouring 
district of Tirunelvcli. But however, the experiment was continued 
in the two taluks of Ramanathapuram District, till the introduction 
of prohibition in the whole State. Some of the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress like Mahathma Gandhi,Thiru C. Rajagopalachari 

1. B, Pattabhi Sitai'aroayya : The History of the Congress, 19J5, Page 83. 
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and others took up the cause of prohibition and conducted an agita¬ 
tion all through the country against the drink evil. In 1921 the first 
campaign was organised in the Madras State by way of picketing 
the toddy shops. During the period of Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment, the Congress also launched on a scheme of social boycott of 
the persons who drank liquors. As a result of the agitation, there 
was a loss of about 60 lakhs of rupees in 1921-22 in the excise 
revenue 1. The zeal of Ramachandran, an eminent lawyer of 
Sivaganga, in the social uplift was no less a factor, and he was the 
President of the Ramanathapuram District Temperance Committee. 
He conducted the deliberations of the Temperance conference as its 
President. During 1921-27 a number of measures were introduced to 
promote prohibition. In this period, a Temperance Bill and two 
Local Option Bills were introduced in the Madras Legislature with a 
view to extend prohibition to the areas to which people wanted 
an extension of a prohibition. The local Option Bills recognised 
the principle of self-determination on the part of the local bodies in 
the matter of restricting the sale of intoxicating liquor within their 
respective jurisdiction. But this principle did not prove to be effec¬ 
tive in bringing about a reduction in the consumption of liquor. 
Abatement of drinking in one place led to increased drinking in the 
neighbouring places. Smuggling and illicit distillation also made 
the local option a failure. 

The agitation for the introduction of prohibition was continued 
by the Congress Party throughout the State. In 1930-31 
during the Civil Disobedience Movement Thiru C. Rajagopalachari 
published two valuable booklets namely, Indian Prohibition 
Manual in English and “t/f Kattuppadu” in Tamil which dealt 
at length the different aspects of drink and its evils and made a 
•vigorous plea for complete prohibition. From 1931, the agitation 
a^inst drink evil took a new turn, it was no longer for temperance, 
it wanted total prohibition. When in July 1939, the Congress 
Party formed the ministry in the Madras State under the leadership 
of Thiru C. Rajagopalachari a comprehensive prohibition legislation 
was introduced in the Madras Legislative Assembly. This was 
called the Prohibition Act of 1937 (Madras Act X of 1937) and was 
the first of its kind in the whole of India. Prohibition was first 
introduced in the Salem District from 1st October, 1937. Encou¬ 
raged by the success in the Salem District, the Government 
extended it to the districts of Chittoor and Cudappah from 1st 
October, 1938 and to North Arcotfrom 1st October, 1939. 

The Prohibition Act of 1937 exempted consumption of liquor 
for medicinal, scientific, religious or such other purposes. Licences 
were also issued for the tapping of trees for the drawing of sweet 
toddy for manufacturing jaggery. Permits were also issued to 
those who required for personal consumption on grounds of health. 
The task of enforcing the provisions of the Act was entrusted to the 
police. ____ 

1 Strathie, B.N., Excise and Temperance in Madras, 1922, Page 60. 
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In 1939, when the Congress Ministry in Madras Province resigned 
the prospects of extending prohibition to the remaining districts of 
the State became very remote. Though, prohibition was successful 
to begin with, it subsequently failed due to phenomenal increase in 
illicit distillation and other offences against liquor laws. Moreover 
the co-operation of the people for ensuring the success of prohibi¬ 
tion decreased, and their enthusiasm for it rapidly waned. Mean¬ 
while, the main attention of the Government was directed 
towards war efforts and no adequate attention was bestowed to make 
prohibition a success. In November 1943, the Prohibition Act 
XXII of 1943 was enacted and suspended prohibition in the four 
districts where they were in force. Toddy shops were reopened in 
these districts from 1st January 1944. But this was for a temporary 
period only and in 1946 when the Indian National Congress once 
again assumed Office, it introduced prohibition again in eight dis¬ 
tricts of the State. By 1948 prohitbition was extended 
throughout the State. On 2nd October 1948 prohibition was 
introduced in the Ramanathapuram District and from that date the 
Prohibition Act of 1937 and its amendments came to be enforced 
in the District. The enforcement of the provisions of the Act was 
entrusted to the Police in some districts, while in others to the 
Excise Department. Ramanathapuram and other eight districts 
came under the Excise Department. The Commissioner of Excise 
Department or the Commissioner of Prohibition was in charge of 
controlling the administration of the Prohibition laws in these 
districts. He was assisted by a Deputy Commissioner who was in 
charge df the preventive side. A District Prohibition Officer was 
appointed in Ramanathapuram District to enforce the Prohibition 
Act. He was under the immediate control of the District Collector. 
District Prohibition Officer was assisted by Deputy Prohibition 
Officers, who were in charge of different circles into which the whole 
district was divided for administrative purpose. 


A Special Development Officer was appointed in the District 
to undertake the ameliorative measures necessitated by the introduc¬ 
tion of prohibition. He was assisted by Assistant Development 
Officers, Rural Recreation Officers, Village Guides and Ballad 
Singers. The amelioration work was supervised and controlled 
first by the Revenue Department and later by the Co-operative 
Department. These officers promoted rural development and recrea¬ 
tional activities by setting up Grama Sangams or Village Uplift Com¬ 
mittees. The toddy tappers who were thrown out of employment 
consequent on the introduction of prohibition were provided with 
new employments through the formation of co-operative societies 
in the District. 

The Palm Gur Industry in this State was an offshoot of this 
policy and has grown into a village industry which is next only o 
griculture and hand-loom weaving. To have an effective check 
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over the prevention of toddy-tapping a system of licensing was 
introduced and the tappers had to obtain licenses through Jaggery 
Manufacturing Co-operative Society started for their benefit. 
There are 171 jaggery manufacturing co-operative societies in the 
District which were formed for the benefit of the tappers. The 
Ramnad District Jaggery Co-operative Marketing Federation was 
started in 1954 with a view to help the primary societies with funds 
placed at its disposal, to assist them in co-operative marketing of 
jaggery and other palm products and generally to co-ordinate and 
expand these activities. It had 152 primary societies and 19 indivi¬ 
duals in its rolls with a total paid up share capital of about 
Rs. 76,000. The District Federation is running neem parlours in 
the district and catering the neera to the public in hygienic condition 
besides attending to co-operative marketing of jaggery 
and palm fibre. The Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
gives ample financial assistance in the shape of loans and grants for 
the development of palm gur industry through the State 
Khadi and Village Industries Board and this assistance is utilised 
to provide working capital, funds for construction of godowns and 
purchase of implements, colonisation and plantation schemes, etc., 
connected with the palm gur industry. 

In 1950, when the Indian Constitution came into effect it included 
the article 107 as a directive principle of State Policy by which the 
“State shall endeavour to bring about prohibition of the consump¬ 
tion except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicating drinks and drugs 
which are injurious to health.” On this directive different States 
in India introduced prohibition through various legislations. In 
the Madras State, the Madras Prohibition Act of 1937 was amended 
by the Madras Prohibition (Amendment) Act of 1958 (Act VIII of 
1958). By this amendment, the enforcement of prohibition laws 
in Ramanathapuram and other districts which was till then with the 
Excise Department was handed over to the Police Department. 
Two mobile prohibition parties were set up for in tlie Ramanatha¬ 
puram District one at Sivakasi and another at Sivaganga. The 
District Police apprehended offenders and enforced prohibition 
laws. Officials of all Departments, especially those of the 
Forest Department and the Village Officers were required to render 
assistance to the police in their task of enforcing prohibition laws 
in the District. The co-operation of the public was also enlisted by 
the Police through Taluk Prohibition Committees and a number of 
Village Vigilance Committees all over the District. 

Some difficulties were experienced in the strict enforcement of 
prohibition. They were mainly due to the nefarious practices of 
the drug licence holders in the District, who supplied medicine with 
alcohol contents, illicit distillation and illicit tapping of toddy 
and fermented sweet toddy in areas where there were extensive 
palmyra topes. 
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The enforcement of prohibition laws was suspended in the 
State of Tamil Nadu with effect from August 30, 1971 by the 
Tamil Nadu Prohibition (Suspension of Operation) Act, 1971 
(Tamil Nadu Act 33 of 1971). 

The Tamil Nadu Prohibition (Suspension of Operation) Act, 
1971 (Tamil Nadu Act 33 of 1971) suspends the operation of the 
whole of the Prohibtion Act only in so far as it relates to liquor, 
and its provisions are effective in regard to intoxicating drugs. 

The Tamil Nadu Excise Act, 1971 (Tamil Nadu Act 34 of 1971) 
has been enacted to amend the law relating to the production, 
manufacture, possession, import, export, transport purchase and 
sale of intoxicating liquor in the State of Tamil Nadu. The 
Tamil Nadu Excise Act, 1971 dose not give cover to intoxicating 
drugs and Section 83 thereof enables the continuance of the exis¬ 
ting rules under the Prohibition Act,. 

Harijan Welfare. 

According to the preamble of the Indian Constitution, the 
chief aim of the nation is to secure to all its citizens “ Social, 
Economic and Political justice; equality of status and of opportunity 
and to promote among them all fraternity, assuring the dignity of 
the individual”. The depressed classes of the Indian Society 
named by Mahatma Gandhi ‘ Harijans ” and designated as “the 
Scheduled Caste ” by the Indian Constitution also come under the 
purview of the preamble. Several welfare activities have been 
undertaken by the Government of Madras to improve the status of 
the Harijans. Article 46 of the Constitution has envisaged certain 
safeguards to improve the status of the Harijans. The article 
states that “ the States shall promote with special care the educational 
and economic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and in 
particular of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and 
shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 
The Government carrying out faithfully the spirit of the 
article have undertaken a number of development measures for the 
benefit of the Harijans and the other backward classes. 

The cause of Harijan uplift was taken up by some Hindu social 
lefuimers and Christian missionaries during the 19th and early 
20th century. These social reformers aimed at the removal of 
the social economic and religious inequalities among the people. 
But the evil of untouchability had become so deep rooted that these 
social reformers could achieve nothing substantial. In 1916, 
Dadabhoy Nawroji moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative 
Council which was accepted by the Government of India. The 
Provincial governments were asked to implement the resolution. 
The Government of Madras were the first to implement the reso¬ 
lution and carried out an exhaustive enquiry with a view to improve 
the deplorable condition of the backward people. Mr. G. F. 
Paddison, I.C.S.,was appointed in 1920 by the Government of Madras 
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as the Labour Commissioner to supervise the amelorative measures 
necessary for the uplift of the Harijans. On the recommendation 
of Paddison several measures were undertaken to improve the condi¬ 
tion of their living. Allotment of house-sites to Harijans either bv 
assignment or by acquisition, improvement of sanitary amenities 
in the Harijan colonies like sinking of wells for drinking purposes, 
laying out roads, burial and burning grounds, etc., opening of schools 
and granting of scholarships were some of the measures undertaken. 
The Indian National Congress by this time took up the cause of 
eradicating untouchability and to a great extent succeeded in 
awakening the Hindus to the seriousness of this evil practice. 

Ramachandran, b.a.,b.l., an eminent lawyer of Sivaganga, 
commanded no small respect in the filed of politics, educat on 
and social uplift of masses. He worked very hard for the 
advancement of the Adi-Dravida community and had institutions 
and night schools established for the diffusion of education to the 
youths of the community. He gave away large amounts of money 
for this purpose from out of his own personal earnings.i 

He succeeded in getting admission for the Adi-Dravida boys 
as the free boarders in the hostel maintained by the Rajah of 
Sivaganga. It was the first hostel maintained out of chatram 
funds. What was utilised for feeding brahmins only was availed 
of to feed poor boys of all communities, especially Scheduled 
Castes and Backward Classes. There was an attempted armed 
clash between Adi-Dravida and Ambalakarars in Iravuseri Nadu 
near Devakottai because of the oppression by the Ambalakarars 
in not allowing Adi-Dravida men and women from wearing cloth 
above waist. He risked his bfe and went to the spot in support 
of the rights of Adi-Dravida. Section 144 order was promulgated 
and there was no clash. 

The movement for Harijan uplift gained greater importance 
under the first Congress Ministry in 1935. The Congress Ministry 
under the leadership of Thiru C. Rajagopalachari took up with great 
enthusiasm the task of removing the civil and social disabilities of 
the Harijans. Two Acts were passed in the legislature with a 
view to give the Harijans a better status in the society. They were the 
Removal of Civil Disabilities Act (Madras Act XXI of 1938) and the 
Temple Entry Authorisation and Indemnity Act (Madras Act 
XXII of 1939). The Removal of Civil Disabilities Act sought to 
remove many disabilities imposed on the Harijans by social custom 
and usage. This Act gave them easy access to public streams, 
rivers, wells, tanks, pathways, sanitary conveniences, etc. 

The Temple Entry Authorisation and Indemnity Act gave the 
Harijans the right to free entry into the great temples at Madurai, 
Thanjavur, Palani and other places. It also gave protection to 
the Officers of the Government and the trustees of the temples 

1. Source: Madhva Rau, N., Encyclopaedia of South India and Ceylon, 
1937-38, p~72. 
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against legal action for allowing the Harijans into the temples. 
The Harijans were also nominated as members to the local boards 
and the legislative bodies with a view to associate them with the 
administration of the State. But the resignation of the popular 
ministry in 1939 retarded the prospects of opening more temples 
to the Harijans. In 1947, soon after the National Government was 
formed it took up the problem of Harijan welfare and enacted three 
Acts viz., Madras Act XI of 1947, Madras Act V of 1947 and Madras 
Act XIII of 1949. The first Act threw open to Harijans all secular 
institutions like refreshment rooms, hotels, boarding and loadging 
houses, laundries, hair-dressing saloons, etc., the access of which was 
so far denied to them. Thus this Act prohibited all discrimination 
against the Harijans. This Act also contained provision to punish 
those dealers who refuse to sell any goods to the Harijans. The 
second Act threw open all the temples in the State to the Harijans. 
The third Act conferred on the Harijans the right to enter and offer 
worship in temples. The National Government immediately 
after it assumed office set apart a special fund of about one crore 
of rupees with a view to enable the Government to carry on the 
amelioration work among the Harijans. A State Harijan Welfare 
Committee was appointed to supervise the Harijan Welfare work. 
District Harijan Welfare Committees were also set up in the district 
with official and non-official members with the Collector as the 
Chairman. These committees met in once in three months offered 
useful suggestions to the district officials in carrying out Harijans 
welfare work. Village Vigilence Committees with Harijans and caste 
Hindu members were constituted for the purpose of watching closely 
the hardships that the Harijans were subjected to and to bring 
about a settlement in case of disputes among Harijans. 

A separate department called the Harijan Welfare Department 
was established in 1949 under the control of a Director of Harijan 
Welfare. This Department was to advise the Government on all 
matters relating to the uplift of the Harijans. Then responsibility 
of implementing the Welfare Schemes was vested with the District 
Collectors. When in 1950 the Indian Constitution was brought 
into effect, the Harijans were conferred with greater facilities. 
Articles 330 and 332 read with article 334 reserves seates for the 
Harijans in the State and the Union Legislatures for a period of ten 
years and this period was extended subsequently. Special concessions 
were given to them in the appointments to the public offices. The 
Constitution also prohibited the practice of untouchability in any 
form. 

The Government of Madras have undertaken several measures 
with a view to eradicating the social and economic backwardness 
of the Harijans in the State. The following are the important 
measures: (1) Provision of house-sites to the Harijans, (2) Mainte¬ 
nance of schools, grants of scholarships, stipends, boarding grants 
and grants to private educational institutions for the benefit of the 
Harijans, (3) Provision of wells and tanks for the supply of drinking 
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water, (4) Provision of sanitary amenities, pathways, street 
lights, burning and burial grounds, (5) Grants to private bodies 
engaged in social and economic uplift of the eligible communities, 
(6) Assignment of lease of land for cultivation, (7) Grant of subsidy 
for purchase of bulls and for sinking wells for agricultural purposes 
and (8) grant of subsidy for housing and starting of cottage industries. 
The proper implementation of these measures is carried out by the 
Department of Harijan Welfare. The Ramanathapuram District 
is under the control of a District Welfare Officer, Ramanathapuram 
at Madurai. The Welfare Schemes at the district level are carried 
out by the District Welfare Officer. 

As it has been realised that educational advancement alone can 
redeem the Harijans from their ignorance, the Government have 
given top priority for the education of the Harijans. The 
Harijan students are admitted into schools already in existence 
in the locality and new schools are also opened exclusively for them 
where there is no school. The enactment of the Removal of Civil 
Disabilities (Amendment) Act of 1947 conferred on the Harijan 
children equal rights with other children to get themselves admitted 
into all educational institutions. In 1951 there were only 3 Harijan 
schools in the Ramanathapuram District, .wo at Srivilliputtur 
and the other at Sattur with a total strength of 162 pupils. 

From 1961 to 1964 the number of Harijan schools increased 
to 16 with a total strength of 3272 students. The number of Teachers 
in these schools has also been correspondingly increased from 6 
in 1951 to 24 Secondary Grade Teachers and 47 Higher Grade 
Teachers in 1964. Three craft-teachers we also employed in the 
schools a Karisalkulampatti, Sundararajapuram and Mallal one 
for each school. 

The Government have also offered a number of scholarships 
and boarding grants to the Harijan students to continue 
their studies at the high school and college levels. The scholar¬ 
ships are also extended to them for pursuing professional courses 
like Medical, Engineering, Law etc.. The Harijan students are 
also given residential and non-residential scholarships, boarding 
grants, grants for purchasing books etc. The following table gives 
the number of scholarships granted to the Harijan students in the 
Ramanathapuram District and the amount spent on them by the 
Government in 1958-59. 


Number of Amount 
Serial number and nature of scholarships, scholarships, in its. 

(1) (2) (3) 

BS. 

1. Non-re^ideiitial scholarahipa for ordinary general 1,388 20,080 

education in •.doinnatary and secondary schools. 

2. U )4i«lintinl sc’tolarsliips in the high schools *, 125 22, 91d 

3. Noii-rociin ing grants for the purchase of books, 106 573 

otc. 

4. Nou-rn.^idential scholarsliips in the high achools. 295 14,204 

5. Rosidontial scholarships in colleges 276 1,28,274 

0. Non-resiudetial doholarships in colldgoa .. .. 145 4l,4i2 
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In 1960-61 about 4,627 Harijan students wore given scholarships worth 
Ra. 1,51,574. Tiirt number of snholarsbips granted to them in 1060-61 in the 
professional courses was as given below :— 



CouraB, 

Number of 
students who 
received 

Amount. 


(1) 

scholarships. 

(2) 

(3) 

Art? and Soiarn) 


604 

B8. 

2.51,107 

Engineering 

. 

05 

59,333 

Pbjrsioal Training 

. 

38 

13.373 


Thus a variety of scholarships from the elementary to the colle¬ 
giate stages, profess onal, industria and vocational are being 
granted to the Harijans. In 1960-61 they were granted about 
10,200 scholarships in the whole of the Madras State which involved 
an expenditure of Rs. 27-4 lakhs'. 

The Harijan students are also provided with special hostel 
facilities. They are also given boarding grants. There are 
300 hostels in the State out of which 172 are run by the 
Government and 99 subsidised while the other 29 are special hostels*. 
In 1953-54 there were two Harijan hostels in the Ramanathapurani 
District with a total strength of 390 students. The location of the 
Government Harijan hostels in the District and their individual 
strength are given below :— 


riOY.S’ HOSTEL. 


Location. 


Strength. 

Location. 

Strength, 

1. Sfivillipiitiiir .. 


225 

25, NathampnMi . . 

50 

2. TiruppuvuiiiMn 


75 

20. Alajigiilajn 

30 

3. Noiirnoni 


60 

27. Pagaiiuri 

35 

4- Paraniagudi 


1.-.0 

28. Kalaiyarkoil . . 

30 

5. Nattarusankottai 


GO 

29. Paralachi 

30 

H. Siindarapaiidiam 


50 

30- Nuiii 

20 

7. MudiiUiilat/ ur 


109 

31. ICadnkkaix alasai . . 

25 

8. Ariiathur 


75 

32. liajapaUiyaiii . . 

80 

9. Kallal . . 


70 

33. Ariippiikkottai 

87 

10. P. Ramuohandrapuram 

65 

34 ThaiUipurain . . 

25 

11. Sivakaisi 


2a 

35. Jl. iS. Mangalam 

50 

12, Safctiir 


175 

30. M. Roddiapatti 

30 

13 I!)7!vak()ttai 


1.50 

37. Moosaloor 

25 

14 Johilpatti 


100 

38. Gc)vornniGiit Marava 

59 

15 "Mallaai^Hiriar . . 


75 

Boarding Houflo, 


16 Tliayaiigudi 


60 

Mudukulattur. 


17, Thoiidi 


45 

39. Govornment Marava 

120 

18. Keelakkarai .. 


40 

Boarding House. 


1!), Pavali .. 


25 

Kurriu ii. 


20. Sinuakampatti 


40 

40 Government Marava 

50 

21. Saiikaraliiigapiiram 


40 

Boarding Hou.so, 


22. Sivaganga 


120 

Pomiriauendal. 


23 Watrap 


75 

41. Gr)vernmeut Korava 

100 

24. Boovaaathapuram 


35 

Hostel, Aruppukkottai 



1. Third Five-Year Plon, Madras State, 1961. 

2. ThirdiFivo-Year Plan, Madras State, 1961, Page 106 
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GIBLS’ HOSTEL. 


Location, 

Strength. 

Location. 


Strength 

42. Karaikkudi 

too 

48, Devakottai 

> ■ « • 

80 

43. Sivakasi 

40 

49. Sivaganga 


60 

44- Virudliutiagar. . 

ISO 

60. Srivilliputtur . 

• ♦ 

76 

46. Paramagudi 

60 

61. Government 

Korava 

60 

46. Ramanatlmpurain 

40 

Girls’ Hostel, 

Arup- 


47. Sattur . . 

100 

pukkottai. 




The Gove nment also grant financial aid to private institutions 
engaged in running hostels for the Harijan children. In 1958-59 
about 749 boarding grants invioving an amount of Rs. 1,12,350 
were given in the District for the Harijan students in the private 
hostels. The following are the private hostels in the District run 
(in 1964) with Government aid : 


Number of pupils. Amount spent. 


Serial numbers name 
of the hoatel and 


\ 

Other 

,- 

1 

Other 

location. 

Harijans. 

Backward 

Harijans. 

Backward 



Classes. 


classes. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. C.S.i'. Hostol, .-Vruppukkot- 

12 

10 

1,920 

1,600 

tai. 




2. Kasturibai Girls’ Hostel, 

64 

41 

8,640 

6,660 

Rajapalayam. 




3. Gandhiji Hostel, Raja- 

66 

25 

8,800 

4,000 

paliiyam. 


27 

9,920 

4. Kainaraj Ho.stel, Virudhu- 

62 

4,320 

nagur. 




6. Arulneri P.ajaji Ho.stel, 
Tiruppattur. 

67 

30 

10,720 

4,800 


6. Thakkar Raba Hostel, 

32 

21 

4,880 

3,300 

Manamaduroi. 




7, Rajaji Hoatol, Kamuthi , . 

48 

29 

7,680 

4,640 

8. VivekananJa Hostol, 

65 

31 

10,400 

4,960 

Ramanathapuram. 




9. Gandlii Memorial Hostel, 

48 

31 

7,680 

4,966 

AruppukkMttai. 




Total 

443 

245 

70,640 

39,149 


Students other than Harijans are also given admission in these 
hostels with a view to remove untouchability. 

Harijan students studying in the Harijan welfare schools are given 
mid-day meals free of cost. The supply of mid-day meals has 
resulted in the increased attendance of the students in the schools. 
About Rs. 2,59,000 has been spent in Ramanathapuram District 
for this purpose in 1962-63. During the same period the Harijan 
students have been awarded 6,620 pre-matric scholarships and 
45 post matric scholarships. 
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ffousing and Public Health-. —^Next to education, priority ir 
given to the granting of house-sites and loans for building houses 
to the Harijans. The Poramboke lands are distributed to the 
Harijans. Sometimes the private lands are also given to them 
after acquiring those lands by the Government. All the Harijans 
except those who have the resources to pay, are given house-site, 
free of cost. Each family is assigned an extent ol three cents in 
wet areas and five cents in dry areas. Besides, lands for the 
construction of common streets, paths, lanes, etc., are also provided. 
From 1951 to 1964 about 6,239 house-sites have been assigned to 
the Harijans. In 1960-61 alone about 1,618 sites were given to 
them *. 

The Government also san.:tioned a subsidy of Rs. 750 and a loan 
of Rs. 250 to the Harijans as well as the denotified tribes for building 
houses. So far 2,311 houses for Harijans have been built up in 
the District. In 1964-65 a sum of Rs. 5,202'37 has been spent 
towards this purpose. 

Economic Uplift :—With a view to uplift the Harijans econo¬ 
mically, the Government have undertaken certain special measures 
like assignment of cultivable lands, encouragement of handicrafts 
and cottage industries and organisation of co-operative societies. 
Fertile wet lands which otherwise could not be assigned free, are 
also assigned to the Harijans at a reasonable price fixed by the 
Collector. The amount is also collected in easy instalments. In 
1962, 3-49 acres of wet land have been assigned to them. Besides, they 
are also given money grants for purchasing seeds, agricultural 
implements, etc. Plough cattle are also distributed to the Harijans 
free of cost. Till 1964 about 2,234 plough animals have been 
distributed to them. They are also given subsidy for sinking 
irrigation wells. This subsidy does not exceed Rs. 1,500 per well. 

In the scheme of economic uplift of the Harijans, they are also 
given facilities to start cottage industries like basket making, poultry 
keeping, bee-keeping, mat-weaving, etj. Co-operative societies 
have been organised in the district to assist them by offering credit 
facilities, by supplying raw materials and by selling the finished 
goods. 

Other measures of Harijan uplift-. —Preferential treatment and 
concessions are shown to Harijans in their admission to educational 
institutions and recruitment to public services. A number ot 
public posts are reserved for them at all levels. The Indian Consti¬ 
tution originally granted these concessions for ten years and the 
period has now been subsequently extended. The Government 
have also sanctioned legal assistance to the needy Harijans. 

Eradication of untouchability:—The passage of the Madras 
Removal of Civil Disabilities (Amendment) Act XI of 1947 and 
the Madras Temple Entry Authorisation Act V of 1947 in the State 


1. «'/7pSsOT««ir ^anioisiT^Lfinii, uiaiii 98 
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has conferred on tne riarijans equal rights of access with other 
citizens to all places of public resort such as theatres, hotels, hostels, 
public wells, etc., and the Hindu temples. Article 17 of the Indian 
Constitution has prohibited the practice of untouchability in any 
form. The practice of untouchab'bty has been declared an offence 
by passing the Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1955. The Madras 
Government have also taken efforts to mobilize healthy public 
opinion in favour of Harijan uplift. For this purpose, Harijan 
Day is celebrated in the District on the 28th February and 30th 
day of other months. On these days health campaigns and meetings 
are conducted in Harijan colonies all over the District. “ Harijan 
week ” is observed every year in the month of January on a 
State wide basis. During this week Harijan welfare propaganda is 
carried on throughout the State. These activities of the State have 
resulted in a considerable advancement of the Harijan community 
in the District and in creating a healthy attitude among the general 
public towards the Harijans. 

Welfare of Ex-criminal Tribes:—Tht repeal of the Criminal Tribes 
Act of 1948 led the State to undertake special steps for the rehabili¬ 
tation of the ex-criminal tribes. 

Steps have been taken to spread education among these 
tribes by opening schools and adult education centres. There are 
(in 1964) seven schools for the education of the children of 
the members of these tribes; six of them are elementary 
schools and one a higher elementary school. Social workers 
are paying attention to the education of the older members 
of the tribes. Besides, there are two Government aided boarding 
homes in the District, which are exclusively for the children 
of these tribes. They are located at Mudukulattur and Kamudi. 
The children in the schools are supplied with mid-day meals, books 
and clothings free of cost. They are also given educational conces¬ 
sion and scholarships. In 1964-65, 5,478 pre-matric and 668 post- 
matric scholarships were granted to them. There are 3 community 
centres at Pattam (Sivaganga Taluk), Karumal (Mudukulattur 
Taluk) Sundarakudumbanpatti (Sattur Taluk) with one male 
social worker, one female social worker and one female attendant 
for each centre. These centres are looking after pre-age school¬ 
going children providing them with play materials and free meals. 
These tribes are also given financial assistance for building 
new houses and for the development of agriculture and cottage 
industries. They are also given subsidy for the purchase of 
seeds and agricultural implements. 

The Welfare of Backward Classes :—The welfare of Backward 
Classes was looked after by the Commissioner of Labour in 
1948-49 in which year only the scheme of sanction of scholarships 
to Backward Classes was started. Then the work was entrusted 
to the Director of Harijan Welfare from 1949-50 on wards. 
With a view to devote more attention to Backward Classes and 
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Denotified Tribes, a separate Directorate of Backward Classes waS 
carved out of the Harijan Welfare Department on May 2, 1969 
with a Senior I.A.S, Oliicer being its head under the control of the 
Chief Minister. The portfolio has been entrusted to a Cabinet 
Minister in August 1969. 

The Backward Classes Department is sanctioning pre-matric 
and post-matric scholarships to Backward Classes and Denotified 
Tribes. Several Boarding Homes are run by this Department 
for the welfare of Backward Classes and Denotified Tribes 
throughout the State. Boarding grants are sanctioned to Back¬ 
ward Classes and Denotified Tribes who are staying in the private 
recognised hostels. For the economic uplift of barbers and dhobies 
the Government are giving tools required for their trade free 
of cost. Schools are maintained by the Department for the 
benefit of Denotified Tribes and the students are supplied with 
free books and slates and clothing. Mid-day-meals are also 
supplied in these schools. 

Women’s Welfaee. 

The problem of raising the status of women in the society has 
been realised as an important duty of a Government in a Welfare 
State. The Government of Madras have taken up the problem 
of improving the welfare of woinen in the State as a problem 
of humanitarian reforms. For this purpose, a separate depart¬ 
ment for women’s welfare was started m 1947, which was 
first of its kind in whole of India. Realising that “ without the 
advancement of women, there will be no progress in our National 
Life ” {Mahatma Gandhi), the Women’s Welfare Department has 
undertaken a systematic scheme of women’s welfare throughout 
the State. 

The women of India, according to tradition, had an honourable 
place in society. A reading of the great epics of India viz., 
Ramayana and Mahabaratha, and Tamil literature like 
Silapadhikaram etc., gives us an impression of the 
high degree of honour and responsibility given to women and of 
their courage and freedom. It is not exaggeration to say that 
the women of India attained this honourable place by service and 
by sacrifice, by personal immolation rather than by assertion of 
their rights. The Indian culture has enthroned the women in a 
position of responsibility where she practices virtues such as chastity, 
hospitality, rearing of a happy family, fasts and festivities, etc. 
The very house-hold revolved around her selfless spirit. 

The impact of the Muslim invasion and Muslim culture from 
the 10th century A.D. gave a wrong twist to the position of women 
in the country. The Muslim invaders steeped in the traditions of 
purdha, polygamy, suppression of women, etc., spread their culture 
in India in the course of their conquering carrier. With the arrival 
of the Muslims the Indian society very often swerved from its way 
of glory and sometimes considered women as mere chattels. The 
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miserable situation was further aggravated by the economic depreda¬ 
tion that was going on in India from the middle of the 17th century. 
During all the period of Muslim invasion and the subsequent era 
of insecurity and declining prosperity of the country, old values 
changed, institutions which were the custodians of the good things 
in Indian culture began to decline and corrupt themselves. In 
this changed situation the temples, educational institutions, village 
panchayats, joint family etc., became partly corrupt and paralysed 
that their ability to resuscitate Indian culture was on the wane. 

The alien administrators of the country were not in an advan¬ 
tageous position to take active steps to arrest the evil. Occasionally 
w&n situations were unbearable and called for intervention, they 
interfered with a will. For instance laws have been passed for 
the abolition of Sati provision of widow re-marriage, abolition 
of child marriage, etc. But the real beginning for the measures 
for the uplift of women have been conceived after the attainment 
of independence. First and foremost, the Indian Constitution 
abolished the general handicaps for women by providing univer¬ 
sal adult franchise, a right which was realised after great deal of 
fight and suffering in many other countries. After ensuring for women 
their political rights as in the case of men, the country has begun 
to tackle the problem of the uplift of women. This problem 
assumed added importance as a result of the following considera¬ 
tions ; (1) Women form almost half of the electorate of the country, 
(2) The measures for uplift of women will enable them to increase 
their earning capacity and in turn the national income, (3) The 
improvement of the position of women socially, economically 
and educationally, by which the future generation are likely to 
gain in a manifold way, for the benefits obtained by women are 
passed on to their children. 

In recent years, the social history of India has recorded many 
welcome movements for awakening an emancipation of women. 
Till the beginning of the 19th century women were subjected to 
various hardships based on tradition, custom, and superstition. 
They laboured under many soical disabilities like polygamy, 
child marriage, enforced widowhood, sati (burning of widows), etc. 
About the middle of the 19th century a powerful reformist move¬ 
ment swept the whole country. This movement was led by great 
social reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ranade and Dayananda 
Sarasvathi. Raja Ram Mohan Roy founded the Brahma Samaj 
and championed the cause of women. As a staunch advocate of 
emancipation of women he pleaded for humane and equitable 
treatment of women. He also stressed the importance of women’s 
education as a first step towards their uplift. He also opposed 
polygamy and sati. The lead given by Rajaram Mohan Roy was 
followed by several social reformers like Swami Vivekananda, Annie 
Besant, Sister Nivedita and others who took a leading part in the 
struggle for social and educational advancement of the down¬ 
trodden and the less privileged section of the society. In Madras 
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the ideals of Brahma Samaj attracted many eminent persons like 
Viresalingam Panthulu, a leading soical reformer. Viresalingam 
Panthulu advocated, throughout his life, the widow re-marriage 
and was aptly known as the father of Widow Re-marriage. 

In 1905 the foundation of the Servants of India Society were 
laid by Gopala Krishna Gokhale. The Society emphasised 
the necessity for the emancipation of women in the country. In 
1917 the Indian National Congress took a forward step in the 
movement for the emancipation of women by electing Annie Besant 
as its first women President. In the same year Annie Besant and 
Margaret Cousins founded the Indian Women’s Association in 
Madras. Due to the activities of this Association, it was realised 
for the first time that freedom for women was an integral part of 
freedom for the nation. The question of women’s franchise was 
also raised in the same year, and a deputation of women under the 
leadership of Sarojini Naidu met Mr. Montagu, the British Secretary 
of State for India. The delegation presented a memorandum urging 
him to confer on women the right to vote and to give them better 
educational and health facilities. This was followed by 
public meetings and conference throughtout the country. In 
1919 another women deputation met the Parliamentary Committee 
on the Government of India Bill. As a result of these efforts 
women were enfranchised by 1929. The emergence of Mahatma 
Gandhi on the political scene of India as the unquestioned leader 
of the nation resulted in a series of agitations against the British. 
This struggle for freedom from the foreign yoke gave women ample 
opportunity to assert their equality with men. Large number 
of women all over India came to the forefront and fought for 
independence. 

During this period, Madras took the lead. Annie Besant and 
her colleagues Rukmani Lakshmipati, Mrs. Sadasiva Iyer and 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi of the Theosophical Society of India, 
became the leading personalities around whom the movement 
for the advancement of women gained great momentum. 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi laterfoundedtheAvvai Home in Madras 
for the benefit of the destitute and rescued women, and the Madras 
Cancer Institute. By this time the cause of women was taken up 
by the eminent Tamil poet Subramania Bharathi, who was a native 
of the Tirunelveli District. Subramania Bharathi evinced great 
interest in the advancement of women and sang the soul stirring 
songs entitled “ Lj^imuiu Quern ” (Modern woman) which opened 
the eyes of the people of Tarailnad to the necessity of conferring 
on women the honoured place they deserved in society. In 1929 
though franchise for women was an accomplished fact, there 
was none in the Madras Legislative Council to represent and to 
focus the grievances of women. Thereupon, the Women’s Indian 
Association in Madras brought great pressure on the Government 
of Madras to nominate a woman member in the Council to represent 
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the women of the State. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi was given the 
unique privilege of being nominated as the first Indian women to 
be represented in a legislature. She was then elected as the 
Vice-President of the Council. Besides being the first lady member of 
a legislature, she was also the first woman to be graduated in 
medicine from the Madras University. 

From 1929 onwards the All-India Women’s Conference carried 
on the struggle for the emancipation of women. Women from 
all parts of the country were represented in the conference. It 
demanded equal rights for women in every walk of life. The 
principle of the conference was supported by the branches of the 
Home Rule League all over the State. 

Important political events that took place such as the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, Salt Satyagraha etc. gave opportunity 
to women to participate in them. During the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi resigned her membership 
of the Madras Legislative Council. Kamalabai Lakshman 
Rao of Madras also resigned her office of Honorary Magistrate. 
Women in large numbers courted imprisonment and Rukmani 
Lakshmipati was the first women to be arrested in the Madras 
State. The participation ol women m the political movements 
and their suftering awakened a sense of responsibility in the minds 
of women and developed their political consciousness. 

R. Krishnammal an educated lady and wife of Ramachandran, 
an eminent lawyer and former District Board President had been 
rendering great services to the public, as a member of the District 
Board of Ramanathapuram and that of the Taluk Board of Siva- 
ganga from the year 1932. At the Agambadia Ladies Conference, 
in the year 1932, her Presidential Address was a highly spirited 
one. sire was continuing, with credit, the lofty work of Adi- 
Dravida uplift started by her husband. Her chief service to her 
constituency, .'.e. Sivaganga, as a Member of the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District Board was the establishment of a dispensary for 
women and children. She was the founder-President and the 
Secretary of the Ladies Club of Sivaganga and took a very 
prominent part in the well being of the Club. She was a Member 
of the Education Counci of Ramanathapuram. She was also 
Honorary Magistrate in Sivaganga Town. 

Ramalakshmi Ammal, the wife of Karpurasundara Pandian, a 
prominent Vakil of Sivaganga was an enlightened lady of many 
and good parts. She was well versed in Tamil and took a keen 
interest in all public affairs. She was the President of the Raja- 
rajeswari Ladies Club, an institution for the advancement of 
women, in Sivaganga. She was a prominent Member of the Red 
Cross Society and took a loving interest in its work*. 

1- Source : Madliva Rau, N., fiucyolopaedia of South India and Ceylon, 
1937-38#p p—72-73. 
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The freedom movement under Gandhiji attracted many learned 
women from all over the Madras State to take part in it. During 
this period women were given equal status and they zealously fought 
for the liberation of the country from the foreign yoke. The 
advent of independence fulfilled the aspirations of women. In 
1950, when the Indian Constitution was drawn up, some safeguards 
were incorporated in it under Fundamental Rights to protect the 
interests of women. It lays down that “ there shall not be any 
discrimination against any citizen on the grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth ” and that there shall be equahty 
of opportunity to all citizens in matters relating to employment 
for appointment to any office under the State and that no citizen 
shall on grounds only of religion, s x, etc., be ineligible for, 
or discriminated against in respect of, any employment or office 
under the State. 

Purely political agitation alone did not bring about the emanci¬ 
pation of women. The political agitation supplemented by long 
and patient social work marked a profound change in the attitude 
of women, both in rural and urban areas and made them recep.ive 
to modern ideas. During the Second World War (1939—1946) 
a band of voluntary women workers started the Air-Raid Precau¬ 
tion Corps for Women in 1941, with a view to educate the ingnorant 
and illiterate women living in the slum about the air-raid safety 
measures. When the World War came to an end, the Government 
of Madras felt that the experience of these women workers should 
be utilised for constructive social service work among women in 
order to promote the status of women in society. The Corps was 
reconstituted and renamed as “ Indian Women’s Civic Corps ” 
which continued to render useful service among women. In 1947 
the Government of Madras instituted a separate department for 
women’s welfare replacing the Indian Women’s Civic Corps. 
As early as 1937 Lakshmi Sankara Aiyar, the first women 
M.L.A. from Tirunelveli District took up women’s cause. In 
the beginning, the Department of Women’s Welfare had a women’s 
Welfare Officer at its top and a number of Assistant Women’s 
Welfare Officers and Women’s Welfare Organisers in the districts. 
In 1953, when the Andhra State was formed as a separate State, 
the office of Women’s Welfare Officer was abolished and the depart¬ 
ment was placed under the charge of the Director of Rural Welfare. 
The Director was assisted by a woman Deputy Director of Rural 
Welfare. In August 1955, the Department was given an independent 
status under the control of the Director of Women’s Welfare. 
The Director is assisted by the District Women’s Welfare Officers 
in the districts and by the Mukya sevikas and Gramasevikas in 
the panchayat unions. In 1961, the activities of the State Social 
Welfare Advisory Board and the activities of the Community 
Development Department regarding the welfare of women were 
integrated in order to facilitate better and vigorous implementation 
of the programme of womens’ welfare. But the State Social 
Welfare Board consisting of 21 members including 12 district 
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representatives is vested with the responsibility of determining the 
policy to be followed and of preparing schemes to promote the 
welfare of women in the State. The Director of Women’s Welfare 
Department acts as secretary of the Board. The immediate control 
and supervision of the staff of the Department as well as of the Board 
and the Community Development Department is vested with the 
Director of Women’s Welfare Department. The Director is 
also responsible for all the executive work regarding the implementa¬ 
tion of the welfare schemes. In this, the Director is guided by the 
Board which has its committees functioning in every district and 
also in the Development Blocks’. The activities of the Depart¬ 
ment aim at the promotion of social, economic and cultural status 
of women. They seek mainly to improve the conditions of literacy, 
health, home life, economic activities, recreation and citizenship 
training among women and children. With this view, instructions 
on health, hygiene, maternity and child welfare are imparted to 
women. They are also given training in some cottage industries 
and other home crafts so that they can improve their economic 
condition. 


Each block is allotted about Rs. 24,500 (1/3 per capita) for 
women and children’s programme during the III Plan period 
and the convenors are running the Mathar Sangams started in 
blocks. 

In the Ramanathapuram District there are (in 1964) four branches 
of the Women’s Welfare Department located at Srivilliputtur, 
Chokkanathapuram, AndichooraniandTiruvadanai. These branches 
are staffed by Women’s Welfare Organisers who are under the 
control of the District Women’s Welfare Officer. These branches 
offer facilities like education, employment opportunities, medical aid, 
etc. They also organise community centres for the purpose of 
educating women through demonstration, discussions, etc. These 
activities are planned in such a way that quick and all-round 
improvements in the outlook of women and a better standard 
of living may be achieved. 

In 1964-65 about 5,647 families in the Ramanathapuram 
District received such assistance from the Department. 


Community service centres have been organised by the Depart¬ 
ment at important places like Tiruvadanai, Andichoorani, Sri¬ 
villiputtur and Chockanathapuram in the District. The centres 
bring women into closer contact with each other. In these centres 
women gather to learn through talks and discussions. The pro¬ 
grammes in the centres are usually arranged in the afternoons 


1 Third Five-Year Plan, Madras Government (1961), P. 170. 
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to enable women to participate in them. The participants in these 
programmes learn new things connected with the problems of 
domestic interest. Social education, health and development of 
cottage industries are the three-fold scheme adopted by these 
centres. Talks on nutrition, child care, maternity, home remedies, 
home economy and first aid are arranged in these centres. The 
chief aims of these activities of the centres are to educate women in 
running their homes in the best possible manner and to make them 
utilise their leisure time profitably. Demonstration in cooking 
are also conducted in these centres with a view to impress women 
on the importance of balancing their diet. Women are also 
trained in cottage industries. For this purpose the Government 
have sanctioned an amount of Rs. 300 for every district to buy 
raw materials. This amount is replenished as and when sales 
of the furnished products are effected. After training, women are 
given further encouragement to continue these industries in their 
homes, for which purpose they are offered marketingfacili les for 
the sale of the finished goods. The centres also meet for cultural 
activities. The following table shows the number of - M ien who 
attended these centres during the period 1959-60 to 19 '3-64 :— 


Year. 

During Centre 
Timings. 

During Non-Centre 
Timings. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1969-60 

696 

1,383 

1960-61 

1,622 

2,223 

1961-62 

3,463 

2,034 

1962-03 

3,290 

674 

1963-64 

1,193 

660 


Another important activity of the community welfare centres 
is to conduct pre-basic classes for the children between the ages 
of three and seven. The children are encouraged to move 
freely among themselves without any distinction of caste or creed. 
Greatest importance is attached to the personal cleanliness of the 
children. Special care is taken in shaping their character and in 
developing healthy and good habits among the pupils. Free 
play, expression work, story telling, organised games, music, etc,, 
are some of the items of entertainment conducted every week. 
The children are also given toys and other playing materials with 
ew to induce them to attend the classes regularly. About 
758 children attended the pre-basic classes in 1959—60, 1,648 in 
J960—61, 6,923 in 1961—62, 7,352 in 1962—63 and 2,912 in 
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1963—64. Besides, literary classes are also conducted for women- 
In 1959—60 about 368 women attended these classes, 374 in 1960-* 
61, 350 in 1961—62, 826 in 1962—63 and 280 in 1963—64. 


Necessary steps have also been taken by the Women’s welfare 
Department to rehabilitate the helpless women like the deserted 
wives, destitute women, widows and orphans. For this purpose 
Service Homes are run by the Department. In these homes, 
the helpless women are taken in and are given training in some cot¬ 
tage industry. A model Service Home financed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu is run atTambaram near Madras. This home 
has provision for admission of200 women and 100 children from 
all over the State. The inmates can stay in the home for three 
years, during which period they are imparted general education 
upto elementary school level. They are also given training in 
crafts like spinning, cloth-weaving, tailoring, embroidery, mat 
weaving, etc. They are also given training in music and are allo¬ 
wed to sit for the Government Examinations in Music. After 
their passing the VITI Standard, they are helped to get admission 
into midwifery or teacher’s training courses. Some are helped to 
continue their studies up to S.S.L.C. After their discharge from the 
home, the Department takes every necessary step to rehabilitate 
them suitably. The inmates of the home are given a stipend of 
Rs. 30 per month in the case of women and Rs. 27 per month in 
the case of children. 

The financial difficulties have prevented the Government from 
starting more Service Homes in the State But all encouragements 
are extended to the private organisations to run such homes in 
the districts. There are such homes two in the district of Madurai 
and one each in the districts of Tiruchirapalli, Tirunelveli and 
Salem. 

The Women’s Welfare Department also runs work centres in 
the State with the object of training women in simple cottage 
industries and to enable them to supplement their meagre family 
incomes. There are (in 1964) three work centres located at 
Mudukulattur, Tiruppullani and Manisapuram. In each of these 
centres there are 15 inmates who are given training in tailoring and 
in palm leaf work. Rs. 20 per mensem is given as stipends to 
the trainees in Mudukulattur and in Tirupullani work centres_ 
In the work centre at Manisapuram which was started under the 
Third Five-Year Plan training is given in olai basket making 
to denotified tribes women. They are paid 0-75 per head per 
day as wages. 
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The Women’s Welfare Department runs a number of Madhar 
Sanijaws with a view to enlist the co-operation of women in the 
activities, of the Department. There arc (in 1964) eight Madhar 
Sangamti in the Ramanathapuram District located at Mangapurarn, 
Keeramangalam, Kalloor, Koilampatti, Ottanam, Mathukanmai, 
Vallikattai and Nanjappor. Important home crafts are taught 
in these Sangaim to the members. Embroidery, cutting and tailor¬ 
ing, knitting, crochet, spinning, cord bag and towel bag making, 
lace work and muffler making, etc., are some of the crafts taught 
in the Sangams. 


The following table shows the number of members, finished 
articles and wages disbursed to members from the proceeds :— 


Year, 



Number 
of Members. 

Value of 
finished 
product. 

If ages 
disbursed. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 





B8. P. 

BB. P. 

1959-60 

• • * 


364 

632-81 

9*321 

1960-61 

.. 

.. 

386 

689-48 

269-90 

1961-62 

.. 

• • 

.. 416 

740-95 

266-80 

1962-63 

.. 

4 * 

368 

480-71 

188-24 

1963-64 

• • • 

, , 

.. 437 

413-34 

163-4* 


Subsidiary industries like tailoring, poultry keeping, appalam 
making and palm leaf mat making are also provided in the Sangams. 
The training of women in various cottage industries have enabled 
women to earn additional income during their leisure time. 
Madhar Sangams also conduct pre-basic classes to children and 
literary classes for adults. 

The following table shows the number of children who attended 
the pre-basic classes :— 


Year. 


Number of 
children 
who attended 
classes. 

1959-60 

.. 

836 

1960-61 

.. 

1,891 

1961-62 

.. 

1,809 

1962-63 


l,6»0 

1963-64 

• * 

989 
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The following table shows the number of women who attended 
pre-basic classes :— 


Year. Number of women 

who attended elastes, 

1969-60 300 

1900-61 339 

1961- 62 233 

1962- 63 194 

1963- 64 137 


Under the III Five-Year Plan two blocks, (1) Singampuneri 
and (2) Virudhunagar have been selected for intensified pre¬ 
school programme. A pre-school has been started in each one of 
its panchayats which are managed by Balasevikas trained by the 
Mukhyasevikas. The average attendanee in these pre-schools 
ranges from 25 to 40. Midday-meals are supplied to children 
in some of the panchayats. Children between the ages 2| to 5 
are admitted in these pre-schools and are taught stories and rhymes 
apart from training in good habits and cleanliness. 

During 1963-64 apart from other Governmental organisation, 
the following voluntary organisations (which received grants from 
State Socail Welfare Board) were attending to work relating to 
social welfare in the District. 

1. Jothigurukulam Manalur Silaiman, Ramanathapuram 

District. 

2. Gandhi Orphanage, Magalir Illam, Amaravathipudur, 
Ramanathapuram District. 

3. Balar Pathukappu Viduthi Seva Samajam Boys Horae, 
Sivaganga, Ramanathapuram District. 

4. Annai Saradamani Madhar Sangam, Sivakasi, Ramanadha- 
puram District. 

5. Srimathi Indira Gandhi Industrial Home, Devakottai, 
Ramanathapuram District. 

6. C.S.I. Creche and Kindergarten School, Rajapalayam, 
Ramanathapuram District. 

7. Devakottai Madhar Sangam, A.I.W.C. Branch, Rama¬ 
nathapuram District. 

8. Mercy Home Kripa Ashram, Aruppukkottai, Ramanatha¬ 
puram District. 

9. Thiruvika Yadavoorar Punniya Viduthi (Orphanage) 
Kundrakkudi, Ramanathapuram District. 

The following Madhar Sangams are also functioning in the 
District. Jothi Bhakthi Bengal Kazhagam, Andikuran Street, 
Virudhunagar, Annai Saradamani Madhar Sangam, Sivakasi, 
Ramanathapuram District. 
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Administration of the Hindu Religious and charita¬ 
ble Endowments. 

Charitable endowments and public trusts have played a signi¬ 
ficant role in promoting the social and economic welfare of the 
people. These public trusts and endowments have organised 
several educational institutions and scholarships to assist the deser¬ 
ving people to pursue their education. The Hindu temples and 
mutts have from very early times contributed much to promote 
the intellectual calibre and economic status of the people. The 
control and administration of these trusts had differed from time to 
time. In early days under the Pandya and Chola rulers, the temples 
and their properties were managed by the village assemblies through 
special committees called Variyam. These Variyams looked into 
the accounts of these trusts. They also organised mutts out 
of the temple funds and established in them Vedic schools and 
charitable institutions with a view to educate and feed the poor. 
In course of time, the importance of the village assemblies declined 
and the mode of administration of these institutions also changed. 

When the British came to power in the District, measures were 
undertaken for the proper upkeep and maintenance of the temples 
and other religious institutions and charitable endowments. The 
temples in the District possessed enormous wealth accumulated 
through donations from the public. The temples acted as land¬ 
lords and leased lands to tenants on favourable tenures. In 
1817 the Government of Madras passed a regulation which brought 
all the religious institutions under the general supervision of the 
Board of Revenue and the respective Collectors of the districts. 
The District Collector was vested with the control of all properties 
of the religious institutions. In 1841 the management of these 
institutions was handed over to private trustees and managers. By 
1863 these institutions accumulated more and more wealth resulting 
in the mismanagement and misappropriation of the properties 
by the private trustees. The Government of Madras passed an 
Amending Act (Madras Act XX of 1863) in order to prevent and 
to eradicate these abuses. Under the provisions of the Amend¬ 
ing Act the religious institutions were brought under the control 
of the local committees. The management of the religious insti- 
tituons by the local committees continued till 1925 but did not 
prove to be satisfactory. In 1925 the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act ( Act I of 1925) was passed. These Act placed 
all the religious institutions under the control and supervision of 
the Religious Endowments Board which consisted of a President 
and certain Commissioners, But within a short time this Board 
was found to be incapable of discharging its duties efficiently. 
There were complaints of mismanagement and inefficient supervision. 
As a result, many amendments were made to the Act with a view 
to improve the situation. But the position did not improve. 
The first Congress ministry under Thiru C. Rajagopalachari resolved 
to take over the direct administration of these religious institutions. 
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Some amendments were made by Act V of 1944 and Act X of 1946* 
In 1951 an important step was taken by the National Government 
by passing the Madras Act XIX of 1951. By this Act all the 
religious institutions in the State were brought under the direct 
control and administration of the Government. Moreover, it also 
regularised the law concerning the Hindu religious and charitable 
institutions and endowments in the State and set up many control- 
ing authorities, the Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Assistant Commissioners and the Area Committees. The Com¬ 
missioner was vested with the authority to exercise general superin¬ 
tendence and control over the administration of all religious endow¬ 
ments. The Area Committees were vested with supervisory 
powers over the temples and specific endowments attached to them 
with an annual income of less than Rs. 20,000. The trustees of 
every religious institution were required to maintain regular 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements. It also enforced them 
to pay an amount not less than 5 per cent of! the income to the 
Government towards the services rendered by the Govern¬ 
ment and the officials. The Commissioner was also empowered 
to use surplus funds of these institutions for charitable purposes 
and for imparting religious enducation. The accounts of the 
institutions whose annual income was not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
to be audited by the Local Fund Department of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1959 the Madras Hindu Religious and Charitable Endow¬ 
ments Act (Act XXII of 1959) was passed and it came into foce 
from January I960 throughout the State including the Ramanatha- 
puram District, except Kanyacumari District and Shencottah 
Taluk of Tirunelveli District. There are (in 1964) 545 major 
religious institutions and 378 minor religious institutions in the 
Ramanathapuram District. Among the major institutions 471 are 
temples, 61 specific endowments, 7 matts, and 6 charitable instu- 
tions. These institutions are under the control of the Hindu 
Religious and Charitable Endowments Department. 

The following are the important activities of the Hindu Religious 
and Charitable Endowments Department: {a) verificatfon and 
appraisement of jewels and valuables belonging to religious institu¬ 
tions {b) appointing special staff for the porpose of supervising 
festivals in the temples and of safeguarding the cash offerings 
in coffers of the religious institutions ; (c) looking after the lease of 
properties like land to the tenant’s co-operative farming societies, 
{d) undertaking special and large scale repairs and 
renovations to temples ; (e) performing Kumbabishekams in 

temples ; (/) getting financial aid for conducting pujas in the temples 
(g) creating religious atmosphere in the religious institutions by 
arranging for the vocal and broadcast of recorded songs from 
Tiruppavai,Tiruve'mbavai, Tirupalliezhuchi, etc., during the month 
of MargazhiandThevaram and Nalayirapirabandam on festive 
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occasions and (h) providing facilities for the pilgrims, like 
accommodation for their stay, water-supply, sanitary facilities, etc., 
at important pilgrim centres. 

The following institutions are (in 1964) getting an annual in¬ 
come of Rs. 20,000 and above in the District. 

1. Sri Naganathaswami Toraple, Nainar Koil, Param*gadi Taluk 

2. Sri Ramanthaswami Temple, Rameswaram, Ramanathapuram Taluk, 

3. Sri ParasaklhimariammtinHeraplG, Virudhungar, Sittur Taluk. 

4. Tumplas and/raHalaia under the management of Sifaganga DevaslJianam, 
Sivaganga. 

5. Sri Koppudayanayagiamman Temple, Karaikkudi, Tiruppattur Taluk. 

6’ Sri Kailasanathaswami and Nithyakalyaniamman Temple, Illnyathangudi 
Tiruppattur Taluk. 

7. Sri Anjitkoil D&veathanam, Kuntakudi, Tiruppattur Taluk. 

8. Sii Nachadailhavirlharuliaswami Deiatthanam, Devadanam, Srivilliputtur 
Taluk. 

9. Sri Nacliiar Deeaathanam, Srivilliputtur Town and Taluk. 

10. Sri RM. AR. AB. RM. Arunuchal'-m Chettiar dCaiialai, Devakottai, Tiru- 
vadanni T iluk- 

11. Sri Adhi Uatliaeawarar, Tenjple, Tiruvadanai Twon and Taluk. 

12. yri Manjathanathaawami Temple, Tiru-Uttarakosamangui, Ramanatha- 
purum Taluk. 

13. Sri Thirumeninathaawami, Temple, Tiruohuli. Aruppukkottai Taluk, 

14. Sri Mayuranathaswami Temple, Bajapalayam, (Pethavaaallur), Srivilii- 
puttur Taluk, 

1.5- Sri Silambani Chidamhara Vinayagar Temple, Devakottai, Tiruvadanai 
Taluk. 

16. Sri Adhi Jagannathaperumal Temple, Tiruppullani, Ramanathapuram 
Taluk, 

17 . jSri JVfarirammart Temple, Irukkangudi, Sattur Taluk (non-liated). 

The following institutions are maintaining public libraries from 
out of the funds of the institutions; — 

1. Sri Nachiar Devasthanam^ Srivilliputtur Town and Taluk. 

2. Sri Ramanathaswami, Temple, Rameswaram, Ramanatha¬ 
puram Taluk. 

3. Sri Silambani Chidambara Vinayagar Temple, Devakottai, 
Tiruvadanai Taluk. 

4. Sri Vaidyanathaswami, Temple, Madavarvilagam, Sri- 
villiputtur Taluk. 

5. Sri Koppudayanayagiamman Temple, Karaikkudi, 
Tiruppattur Taluk, 

A brief account of some of the above institutions is given below.— 

1. Sri Naganathaswami Temple, Nainarkoil, Paramagudi 
Taluk. 
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Tn this temp’e there is a huge hundial collection. Besides this, 
the temple gets the highest income of all the temples in the 
Raraanathapuram Samasthamm. The temple seems to be very 
ancient and has got a sthalapuranam. 

2. SriRamanathaswami'ltmpXt, Rameswaram, Ramanatha* 
puram Taluk. 

It is a famous temple. Pilgrims from all parts of India visit 
it through out the year. The income of the temple is 4 lakhs. In 
this temple Sri Rama made Linga Pirathishtai and worshipped. 

3. Sri Kippu'Jaiyanuyagiarnman Temple, Tiruppattur Taluk. 

This is a very powerful deity, in the midst of the Karaikkudi town. 
The deity is only utsavar deity and the moolavar deity is somewhere 
in the out skirts of the town. The deity is said to be a Varaprasathi, 

4. Sri Kailasanathar and Nithyakalyaniamman Temple. 
Ilayathakudi, Tiruppattur Taluk, 

This is one of the ancient temples in the Ramanathapuram 
District and it is one of the nine temples of Nagarathar Commu¬ 
nity. The temple is kept very neat and tidy. It has a fine rest house. 

5. Sri Anjukoil Devasthanam, Kunrakkudi, Tiruppattur Taluk. 

It is comprised of 5 temples with headquarters at Kunrakkudi 

under the Saiva Adheena Mutt management called Thiruvannamalai 
mutt. The main temple is known as Sri Subramaniyuswami 
Temple. Lord Subramanya is presiding over a beautiful small rock 
hillock. 

6. Sri Nachiar Devasthanam, Srivilliputtur Town and Taluk. 

This is the birth place of Sri Andal who has sung the famous 
Thiruppavai (30) songs. She is one of the 12 Alwars. There is 
a very big temple with a lofty gopuram called Vadapathrasayee 
temple. 

7. Sri Adhi Rathneswarar Temple, Tiruvadanai town and 
Taluk. 

This is one of the padalpetra stalams in Pandya territory. 

8. Sri Mangalanathaswami Temple, Tiru-Uttarakosamangai, 
Ramanathapuram Taluk. 

It is the second biggest temple so far as the income is considered. 
This is one of the important temp'e in South India. This temple 
is associated with Saint Manickavasagar and the Tiruvasagam. 
There are anecdotes that Saint Manickavasagar came to this temple 
jn his previous birth as one of the 999 mmivars. 

9. Sri Thirumeninathaswami temple, Tiruchuli, Aruppu- 
kkottai Taluk. 
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This is one of the padalpetra sthalam about 8 miles from Aruppu- 
kkottai Town. Saint Sundaramurthi Swamigal has sung about this 
temple. \lhahoontoii'!C[&\A padalpetra sthahms in Pandyanad. 

Sri Ramanathaswami Temple, Rameswaram is running a high 
school out of its funds. 


Labour Whlfare. 

The Labour Department in The State under the 
Commissioner for Labour looks after the welfare of the labourers 
in the State. This Department deals with problems like employment 
of women and children, minimum wages, trade-unions, insanitary 
living conditions of the labourers and the unhealthy working condi¬ 
tions in the factories, mills, etc. In order to deal with these problems 
effectively and to ameliorate the conditions of workers employed 
in factories and to maintain industrial peace the Labour Depart¬ 
ment administers several labour and factory laws. These laws are 
also applicable to the Ramanathapuram District. The following 
are some of the labour laws that are in force in the Ramanatha¬ 
puram District. 


THE FACTORIES! ACT OF 1948 :-- 

This Act came into force on April 1st, 1949. It is based on the 
standards set up by the International Labour Organisation. Both 
power and non-power factories employing more than 10 and 20 
persons respectively are brought under the purview of the Act. The 
provisions of the Factories Act, 1948 is also made applicable under 
section 85 (1) of the Act to small factories engaged in certain indus¬ 
tries employing less than 10 workers and using power. The Act also 
provides for licensing of factories in order to control and regulate 
them. The construction of a new factory or the extension of the 
existing factories requires the prior approval of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories. This Act provides for measures to secure the good 
health, safety and welfare of the workers in the factories. It 
prescribes standards for light, ventilation and temperature, and pro¬ 
hibits the employment of children below 14 years. It also regulates 
working hours. It restricts the working hours to 48 hours in a 
week and to 9 hours in a day. For the workers who do not avail 
themselves of the weekly holidays on account of the nature of their 
work, compensatory hohdays are to be granted. This Act prohi¬ 
bits continuous work for more than five hours, after five hours of 
work. This Act also provides for the payment of overtime wages 
at the rate of twice the ordinary wages including all allowances. 



This Act also enforces the grant of leave with wages at the rate ot 
one day for every 20 days of work. It also insists on providing 
facilities like latrines, good drinking water, first aid, canteens, 
rest sheds, etc. In the revised set up after the reorganisation of the 
Factories Wing and revision of jurisdiction among the Factory 
Inspectorate in this State from 1st February 1964, there is a Super¬ 
intending Inspector of Factories with his headquarters at Madurai 
who is enforcing the provisions of the Factories Act and other allied 
Acts in his division comprising Ramanathapuram and Madurai 
districts assisted by the three Inspectors of Factories and one 
Assistant Inspector of Factories in the District. The provisions 
of the labour Acts are enforced in these factories by the officers of 
the Labour Department. The Labour Officer in Virudhunagar 
acts as the Conciliation Officer under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, while the Inspector of Factories enforces the provision of the 
Industries Act and the allied laws in the District. The enforcement 
of the Shops and Establishments Act, Madras Catering Establish¬ 
ment Act, etc., is done by the Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
of Labour in the District. 

Every industrial institution in the District is forced by the 
Labour Department to provide to its employees medical aid, 
distribution of free uniforms, washing facilities, first aid appliances, 
housing accommodation, canteen facilities, rest sheds and creches. 
Every institution has to provide for free educational facilities to the 
children of the employees and to pay bonus to its workers. 

The management of Coronation Litho Works, Sivakasi and 
the management of Janakiram Mills, Rajapalayam have construc¬ 
ted houses for their workers in the respective places. In Sivakasi 156 
houses have been constructed in 1964 under “the Industrial Housing 
Scheme Colony ” for the residence of the factory workers under 
a monthly subscription of house rent of Rs. 10 for each house. 


The Madras Shops and Establishments Act of 1947:— 

This Act regulates the conditions of workshops, commercial 
firms, theatres, hotels, etc. Under the Act the hours of work 
for the adults are limited to a maximum of eight hours a day, 
and 48 hours in a week. Children between the ages of 14 to 18 
are not allowed to work for more than seven hours a day and 42 
hours in a week. Children below 14 years of age are not to be 
employed in any of these establishments. This Act provides for all 
employees a weekly holiday with wages, grants 12 days privilege 
leave after twelve months of continuous service (such leave 
can be accumulated for 24 days) and also 12 days of casual 
leave and 12 days of sick leave with pay. It also ensures security 
of service by conferring on the employees the right to appear to 
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the appellate authority in case of dismissal. The verdict of the 
appellate authority will be final. There were 13,349 establish¬ 
ments covered by the Madras Shops and Establishments Act in 
the District at the end of 1964. Out of which 3,804 were with 
employees employing 11,214 workers. 


Madras Catering Establishments Act 195 8;-— 

This Act has been introduced to regulate the working conditions 
of the workers in Catering Establishments in the State. Apart 
from the facilities of working hours and leave facilities to wor¬ 
kers, the establishments who are employing more than 50 workers 
have to provide uniforms to them. There were (in 19 4) 741 establish¬ 
ments employing 2,896 workers covered by the Act in the District. 
Beside this, there were (in Hi04 716 establishments which docs not 
have any employees. The Act provides for appeal against the orders 
of the managements, dismissing the workers. The Labour Officer 
of the District is the Appellate Authority for such cases. 


The Working Journalists (Conditions of Service) and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 1955:— 

This Act, has been introduced by the Government of 
India to regulate the conditions of service of working journalists 
and other persons employed in newspaper establishments. The 
wages of the workers to whom the Act applied, are fixed by the 
Wage Board constituted under the Act. This Act also regulates 
the service conditions of the workers such as working hours, 
provides for leave facilities, recovery of money due from employers 
and payments of gratuity, etc. 

There are four newspaper establishments in the Ramanatha’ 
puram District. The Inspector of Labour, Madurai, is the Inspector 
of Newspaper Establishments for enforcing the provisions of the 
Act in the District. 


The Madras Maternity Act of 1934:— 

This Act grants maternity benefits to women labourers for a 
specific period. It also prohibits the employment of women 
in factories for three weeks before and four weeks after confinement 
and provides for the payment of maternity benefit to them. 


The Employment of Children Act of 1938:-- 

This Act prohibits the employment of children in risky and un¬ 
healthy jobs. Children below 14 years of age are prohibited from 
employment. 



Th* minimum waoks Act of 1948:— 

This Act fixes the minimum wages for certain occupation 
where “ sweated labour is most prevalent or where there is big 
chance of exploitation of labour Workers employed in industries 
specified in the schedule appended to the Act come under the 
purview of this Act. Minimum wages have so far been fixed 
for industries like oil mills, rice mills, dhall mills, flour mdls, beedi 
manufacturing concerns and tanneries and leather manufacturing 
concerns, employment in any woollen carpet making or shawl 
weaving establishments, employment in any plantation that is to say 
any estate which is maintained for the purpose of growing cinchona, 
rubber, tea and coffee, employment under any local authority, 
employment on the construction or maintenance of roads or in 
building operations, employment in stone breaking or stone 
crushing, employment in any mica works, employment in any 
public motor transport, employment in cotton ginning and 
pressing, employment in salt pans, employment in coir industry 
employment in match and fire works, employment in hosiery 
manufactory, and the employment in brick and tiles manufactory. 

The Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 

This Act provides for the investigation and settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes and prohibits strikes and lock-outs in public utility 
services without prior notice to the Goverrunent. The Conciliation 
Officers appointed under this Act settle the Industrial disputes. 
Disputes which are not settled by these officers are referred to Labour 
Courts or Industrial Tribunals of the Government for adjudication. 

Provision is also made for settlement by arbitration. This Act 
also provides, for payment of retrenchment compensation, lay off; 
for maintaining status quo during the pendency of adjudication 
proceedings, operation of awards, etc. and workers are also em¬ 
powered to file claim petitions before the Labour Courts and to 
Government for recovery. 


During the year 1964, three hundred and twenty nine industria 
disputes out of 373 were settled by the Conciliation Officer, 
Ramanathapuram District. There were no strikes in the District 
during the year. 


The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946;— 

This Act came into force on April 23, 1946. It requires the 
employer of every industrial establishment in which one hundred 
or more workers are employed, to submit to the Certifying Officers, 
for certification, draft standing orders proposed for adoption in his 
industrial establishment. The draft standing orders contain 
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provisions relating to the terms of service for the workmen in the 
establishment, and are so far as possible" in eonformity^ith 
the model standing orders framed by the State Government! under 
this Aet. The Certifying Officer gives the employer and the trade 
union of the workers or other representatives of the workers, an 
opportunity of being heard and then certifies the draft with such 
modifications as he may consider necessary to render it certifiable 
under the Act. An appeal is provided against the order of the 
Certifying Officer. 


The Employees Provident Fund Act of 1952 (India Act XXX 
OF 1952) 

This Act covers employees in six major industries, viz., cement, 
cigarettes, electrical and mechanical engineering, iron and steel, 
paper and textiles. Workers are required to contribute 6i per cent 
of their wages towards the Provident Fund and the Act makes it 
obligatory on the part of employer also to make an equal contribu¬ 
tion. 

The Plantation Labour Act of 1951;— 

This Act provides for amenities to workers engaged in planta¬ 
tions. Housing, educational facilities, facilities like drinking 
water, conservancy, medical, canteen and recreation arc to be 
provided by the management. This Act applies to all tea, coffee, 
rubber and cinchona plantations of about 25 acres or more emp¬ 
loying about 30 persons. It provides for a weekly hohday, annual 
leave with wages and payment of overtime wages for the workers. 

The Workers Comfeniation Aot of 1923 

This Act provides compensation to injured workmen while 
on duty in case of non-fatal accidents or to their relatives in case 
of fatal accidents, arising out of and in the course of employment. 
Scheduled rates linked to wage group of the worker and occupation 
covered by the Act are provided in the Act. 

The Labour Department in the State is controlled by the 
Commissioner of Labour. At the regional and the district 
level the Commissioner is assisted by Labour Officers, Inspectors of 
Factories, Assistant Inspectors of Labour and Assistant Inspectors 
of Factories. 

There is a Labour Officer for the District at Virudhunagar. 
The Superintending Inspector of Factories, Madurai, assisted by the 
Inspectors of Factories and Assistant Inspector of Factories and 
Inspector of Labour, Madurai assisted by Assistant Inspectors of 
Labour have jurisdiction over the District. The officers of the 
Department enforce the provisions of the Labour Acts in the 
District. The Labour Officer acts as the Conciliation 
99-6—5i 
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Officer under the Industrial Disputes Act while the Inspector 6 
Factories enforces the Factories Act and the allied acts in the 
District. The Inspector of Labour and Assistant Inspectors of 
Labour enforce the provisions of the Madras Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act, Madras Catering Establishments Act, etc 

The department prevails upon the Industrial concerns to provide 
for its workers medical aid, washing facilities, housing accommoda¬ 
tion for the staff, canteens, rest-sheds and creches. Industrialists 
are advised to provide free educational facilities to the children of the 
staff and to pay bonus to its workers wherever possible. The Govern¬ 
ment have sanctioned a scheme in January 1958 for the construc¬ 
tion of 156 houses at Sivakasi for the benefit of Industrial workers. 
These houses have been occupied by eligible industrial workers. 
The allotment of tenements is made by the Labour Officer Vinidhu- 
nagar who is the Chairman of the Managing Committee of Sivakasi 
Colony. The maintenance work is done by the Housing Units of 
the State Housing Board. 

In February, 1958, the Government have sanctioned the execution 
of Virudhunagar Phase I Project for the construction of 116 
tenements for the Industrial Workers. This Project has been 
transferred to the State Housing Board for allotment on rent or 
hire purchase basis. 

In January, 1958, Government had sanctioned the execution 
of Virudhunagar Phase II, Project which is under the control of 
the Industries Department. Twenty houses have been constructed 
and have been allotted to the workers employed in the Industrial 
Estates. The collection of rent and maintenance is done by the 
Industries Department. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme;— 

This scheme gives the worker a sense of social security 
by providing free medical aid of a higher order irrespective of his 
financial status and at the same time, cash benefit to sustain 
him or her, during times of sicknes, maternity or disability. 
The Employees’ State Insurance Act applies to all factories, other 
than those defined as “ Seasonal”, and using power for manu¬ 
facturing purpose and employing twenty or more persons. The 
scheme is administered by the Employees’ Staie Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration, a statutory body, under the Union Ministry of Labour and 
Employment. In addition to the contributions, of the employers 
and employees the State and the Central Governments finance the 
scheme. The medical benefits which form the back-bone of the 
scheme cover out-patient and in-patient treatment, pathological 
examination and X-ray tests, domiciliary visits by doctors, 
antenatal and postnatel care and ambulance facilities. 
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The Employees* State Insurance Scheme has been implemen¬ 
ted in the areas of Rajapalayam, Sivakasi and Virudhunagar in 
the Ramanathapuram District. The benefit provisions of the 
scheme has been extended to the famihes of the insured persons 
also in these areas. 


Area *. 

Dal * of 
implemtnta - 
tion . 

DauTof 

Exttntion 

to 

familU *. 

Number 

of 

factoriu . 

Number 

of 

employeee . 

Numbe . 

o/., 

famuu 
{ IP ) Ohitt . 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(0) 

(6) 

Bajapalayam .. 

38th February 
1960. 

16th August 
1961. 

19 

S,6S0 

3,800 

Sirakasi .. 

Do. 

Do. 

60 

5,600 

6,900 

Virudhunagar .. 

Slat March 
1963. 

30th Jun* 

1963. 

16 

760 

800 


Medical Arrangements 

Employees’ State Insurance dispensaries have been set up at 
Rajapaiayam, Sivakasi and Virudhunagar, ^ For inpatient treat¬ 
ment, beds have been reserved in Government^hospitals at Rajapala¬ 
yam, SrivilUputtur, Sivakasi and Virudhunagar. Beds have been 
reserved in T.B. Sanatorium, Nagercoil for Rajapalayam and 
Sivakasi areas and in T.B. Sanatorium, Thoppur for Virudhunagar 
area. 

There was a proposal to construct a hospital at Rajapalayam 
under Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

The Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, 1952 

This Act provides for the constitution of Provident Fund for 
workers in several industries and trades. This Act covers employees 
in six major industries, viz., cement, cigarettes, electrical, mechanical 
or general engineering works, iron and steel, paper and textiles (made 
wholly or in part of cotton or woollen or jute or silk whether natural 
or artificialj. The Employees’ Provident Fund Organisation is contro¬ 
lled by the Central Government through a Board of Trustees, on 
which the workers and the employers have equal representation. The 
Central dad the State Governments axe also represented on this 
Board. The Joint Secretary of the Ministry of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment is the Chairman of the Board and a senior Government OflScer 
is appointed as Central Provident Fund Commissioner, who is the 
Chief Executive Oflicer. The Central Commissioner controls the 
organisation through Regional Commissioners, one in each state 
and in Delhi. Each Regional Commissioner has the required number 
of Provident Fund Inspectors who visit the estabUshments and see 
that the Provident Fund Law is properly enforced. The workers 
contribution is 6 J per cent and this is deducted from his monthly 
pay. The employer contributes an equal share to the fund. 

99_6__54a 
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t'his scheme ensures a sizable amount to the worker at the time 
of his leaving the job. Facilities are also afforded for drwing 
advances for various pruposes, like house building, etc. In the 
Ramanathapuram District, the scheme has been extended to 154 
establishments. The industries included are textile mills, road 
transport, match works, printing presses, rice mills, cement factory, 
cinema theatres and hotels. 

OtD Age Pension Scheme :— 

The Government have introduced a scheme of old age pension 
throughout the State including the Ramanathapuram District with 
effect from 1st April 1962. The pension is payable to destitute men 
and women of 65 years and over and to destitutes of 60 years and 
over, who are incapacitated to earn a living due to blindness, leprosy, 
insanitary, paralysisor loss of limb. The pension payable to each 
destitute is Rs. 20 per mensem. The pension is sent by money 
order. An allotment of Rs. 7,94,000 has been sanctioned for this 
District for 1964—65 towards payment of old age pension. The 
amount spent upto February 1965 is Rs. 7,22,994-92. The number of 
persons lo whom old age pension has been sanctioned up to January, 
1965 is 4,395, out of which payment has been stopped in 980 cases 
due to death, in 103 cases being not bonafide and in 15 cases for 
the correct addresses are not known. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Public Life and Voluntary Social Service Organisations. 

The legislatures Under the Parliamentary form of Govern¬ 
ment, ensured by the Indian Constitution, there are the Union 
Parliament at the Centre consisting of two legislative bodies, viz., 
the House of the People (Lok Sabha) and the Council of States 
(Rajya Sabha) and the State Legislatures in every State consisting 
of the houses, viz., Legislative Assembly and tne Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. The members of the House of the People at the Centre and 
the Legislative Assemblies in the State are directly elected by the 
People, while those of the Council of States and the Legislative 
Councils are elected indirectly. 

State Legislature :—In the Tamil Nadu, the State Legislature 
consists of two bodies viz., the Legislative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. 

Legislative Council :—^According to Articles 171 of the Indian 
Constitution, the number of members in the Legislative Council 
should not exceed one third of the total number of members in 
the Legislative Assembly. The Tamil Nadu Legislative Council 
at present consists of 63 members of whom 54 aie elected and 9 
are nominated by the Government. Persons whc have rendered 
significant service to the State in the filclds of literature, science, 
art, education, social work, etc., are nominated as members of 
the Council. The members are elected from particular constituencies 
in accordance with the system of proportional representation by 
single transferable vote. The representation for the Ramanatha- 
puram District in the Tamil Nadu Legislative Council for grad¬ 
uates, teachers and local authorities is as follows. ’ 

The Madras South Graduates’ constituency extending over 
Madurai, Ramanathapurara, Tirunelveli and Kanayakumari dist¬ 
ricts returns one member. The Madurai-Ramanathapuram, Tea¬ 
chers’ constituency extenoing over Madurai and Ramanathapuram 
districts returns one member and the Ramanathapuram Local 
Authorities’ constituency returns two members. 

The Legislative Council of a State is not subject to dissolution 
but as nearly as possible one-third of the members thereof retire’, 
as soon as may be on the expiration of every second year. Bien¬ 
nial elections are held during the month of March-April, every 
second year, to fill the vacancies of members retiring in that year 

1. 5ouree The Qovenunent of Madrwi, The liadrae Ekction Mamua 
Toluue III, 1968. ' 
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on the expiration of their term of office. The term of office of a 
member of the Legislative Council, other than a member chosen 
to fill a casual vacancy, is six years, from the date on which hrs 
name is notified in the Fort St. George Gazette under section 74 
of the Representation of the People Pet 1951 (Central Act 43 of 
IttSl). A bye-election to this House will be held whenever a 
casual vacancy arises therein. A member chosen to fill a 
casual vacancy will serve for the remider of his predecessor’s term 
of office. The minimum age fixed to become a member of the 
council is 30. 

The Legislative Assembly :—The Legislative Assembly normally 
functions for a period of five years from the date of its first meet¬ 
ing, unless it is dissolved earlier. All citizens of India who are 
not less than 25 years of age are eligible to contest for election to 
the Assembly, unless they are disqualified for reasons specified in 
the Constitution of India and the Representation of the People 
Act of 1951. 

General Elections in the Ramanathapuram District and 

THE HOLD OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES ON THE DISTRICT AT 
DIFFERENT TIMES AS REFLECTED IN THE GENERAL ELECTIONS. 

General Elections of 1952. 

Election for the Legislative Assembly :—In 1952, the First General 
Elections based on adult franchise was held in the Madras State. It 
gave equal opportunity to all citizens' of different classes to parti¬ 
cipate in the election. The Scheduled^Castes and Tribes were also 
given special facilities to contest infand to elect representatives 
to the Assembly. The following table gives the names of the 
constituencies and the number of general seats and reserved seats 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the Ramana¬ 
thapuram District;— 


Total Seals 

ConsHtaeneiss. number of reserved for Seeds reserved 

eeate. Scheduled fer Scheduled 

Oaetee. Tribes. 

(1) (2) ( 8 ) ( 4 ) 

1. Srivilliputtor .. .... 2 1 

2. Edirkottai ...... 1 .. 

3. Sattur .. .. .. .. 1 

4 . Virudhimagar .... 1 

6 Aruppukkottai .... 1 

0. Mudukulattup .... 2 1 

7. Paramagudi ...... 1 

8. Manam^urai .... 1 

9. Sivaganga ...... 1 

10. Tiruppattur ...... 1 

11. Karaikkudi ...... 1 .. .. 

12. Tiruvadanai ...... 1 

18. Ramanathapuram .... 1 


Distriot total 


IS 


2 
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There were 13 constituencies and 15 seats in the Ramanatha- 
purara District during the General Elections of 1952. Of these 
13 constituencies, 2 were plural constituencies, one seat in each of 
these constituencies being reserved for the Scheduled Castes. About 
1,074,664 persons, of whom 508,209 were men and 566,455 were 
women, were eligible voters in the District. The total number of 
persons who voted at the polls was 622,535 which was about 57 per 
cent of the total number of votes. The number of votes polled by 
candidates of the different parties in the District for the Assembly 
seats is given below :— 


Serial number and name of Number of vote* 

Parties. secured. 

1. Indian National Congress .. 300,374 

3. Soaialist .. .. .. .. 33,323 

3. Fraja Socialist.. .. .. .. 20,014 

4 . Communist Party of India .. .. 34,143 

6. Federation .. .. .. .. 3,688 

6. Forward Block .. .. 78,080 

7. Independents .. .. .. 288,716 


In the contest for the 15 scats in the Ramanathapuram District, 
the Congress Party won 9 seats, while the Forward Block won 2 
seats and the independents won 4 seats. 


Election for the House of the People {Loh Sabha) : —In the First 
General Elections of 1952 there were three constituencies in the 
Ramanathapuram District for the House of the People. The 
following table gives the names of the constituencies and the 
number of seats reserved and non*reserved :— 


Oonstitusneies. 

Total 
number of 
seats. 

Seats 

reserved for 
Scheduled 
Castes. 

Seats 

reserved for 
Scheduled 
Tribes. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Arappakkottai 

1 


•• 

t, Bamanathaparaoi .. 

1 

•• 

•• 

»; SriviUipnttor 

1 



Diitriot total 

S 

.. 
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There were three constituencies and three seats in the Ramanatha- 
pu: am District for the House of the People. The following 
table gives the number of votes secured by the candidates of the 
different parties in the election :— 


Number of votes secured. 


OonsMue rri<> - 

(1) 

Indian National 
Congress, 

(2) 

- 

Praja 

Socialist, 

(3) 

Independent, 

(4) 

. 

Forward 

Block, 

(5) 

1 .Aruppukkottai 

70,724 

.. 

30,602 

90,612 

2. Bamanathapuram 

109,119 

44,118 

28,478 

11,883 

3. SriviUiputtur 

104,829 


119,285 


Total 

284,672 

44,118 

187,266 

102,395 


Of these three seats two were won by the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and one by the Forward Block. 

General Elections of 1957. 

Election for the Legislative Assembly :—^In 1957 the Second 
General Elections was conducted and the Ramanathapuram 
District was represented by 14 members in the Madras Legislative 

Assembly. The following table gives the name of the constituen¬ 
cies in the District and the number of reserved and non-reserved 
seats :— 


Constituencies, 

Total 
number of 
seats. 

Seats 

reserved for 
Scheduled 
Castes, 

Seats 

reservedfor 

Scheduled 

Tribes, 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

1. Tirukoshtiyur . 

1 

• » 

• 

2. Karaikkudi .. 

.. 1 


■ 

3. Sivaganga 

1 


• 

4. Tiruvadanai 

1 


• • 

6. Manaiaadurai 

1 


• 

6. Paramagudi.. 

1 



7. Bamanathapuram .. 

1 



8. Mudukulattur 

2 

1 


9. Aruppukkottai 

1 



10. Sattur 

1 


• 

11. Sivakasi 

1 


• • 

12. SriviUiputtur 

2 

1 

•• 

Distriot total 

14 

2 
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In the Second General Elections there were 12 Assembly Consti¬ 
tuencies which elected 14 members. The number of plural consti¬ 
tuencies was 2. The total number of voters in the Ramanatha- 
puram District during the 1957 elections was 1,279,613 of whom 
596,434 were men and 683,179 were women. The number of persons 
who actually voted in the election was 702,933 which included 
356,134 men and 346,799 women. The number or persons 
who voted is about 54 per cent of the total voters in the 
District. The following table shows the number of votes secured 
by the candidates of the different parties who contested in the 
elections :— 


Name of the partiet. Number of vote* 

aecuredr 


1 Indian National Congress 

. . 

3,25,863 

2 Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 

. . 

62,109 

3 Cornmnnist Party of India 


48,697 

4 Forward Block 

» . > • . • 

1,62,140 

S Independents .. ., .. 

» • 

1,68,632 

6 Congress Reform Committee .. 

* « • • • • 

1,18,614 


In the 1957 Election, seven seats were won by the Indian National 
Congress, while the Forward Block won 3 seats, Congress 
Reform Committee one and independents 3. 

Election for the House of the People :—In the Second General 
Elections of 1957 there were two constituencies, viz., Ramanatha- 
puram and Srivilliputtur. The Srivilliputtur constituency was a plural 
constituency one seat being reserved for the Scheduled Castes. 
The following table gives the number of votes secured by the 
candidates of the different political parties who contested in the 
elections :— 


Number of votes secured 


Name of the conetituenciee* 

Indian 

Naiionml 

Congrewa. 

.1 . 

Forward 

Block. 

Communist. 

"" — — I—^ 

Indepen* 

dents. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1, Ramanathapuram 

8,9701 


38,122 

1,10,679 

2. SivilHputtur 

3,17,763 

3,40,995 

79,448 

1,18,113 

District total 

\ 

4,07,484 

3,40,995 

1,17,670 

2,28,792 


The Congress Party won two seats while the Forward Block won 
one seat. 


Bye-elections were held in the District, for the following State 
Assembly constituencies during the years given against them 
Mudukulattur—1957. 

Tiruvadanai—1958. 

Aruppukkottai—1959. 



Ui 


General Elections of 1962. 

Election for the Legislative Assembly :—In 1962, the Third 
General Elections was conducted in the country. The following 
table shows the constituencies in the Ramanathapurara District 
for the Tamil Nadu Legislative Assembly, the number of seats 
and the seats reserved for 3ie Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


Namt of Donttitueneiu. 


( 1 ) 


Total 

number 
of teats. 

(2) 


Seats 
reserved 
for the 
Scheduled 
castes. 

(3) 


Seats 

reserved 

for 

Scheduled 

TrUtet. 

(4) 


1. Thiruvademai .. .. .. .. 1 

2. Earaikkudi .. ., .. .. 1 

3. Thirukoahtiyur .. .. .. .. 1 

4. Sivaganga . 1 

6, Hamanathapiiram ., •, .. 1 

6. Manamadurai .. ., .. .. 1 

7. Tiruchuli .. .. .. .. 

8. Mudukulattur ., .. .. .. 1 

9. Aruppukkottai .. .. .. .. 1 

10. Sattur tf.. •• .. .. 1 

11. Sivakaai .. .. .. .. 1 

12. SriviUiputtur. 

13. Rajapalayam. 1 

14 Faramagudi .. .. .. .. 1 


Total .. 12 



The number of Assembly Constituencies in the Ramanatha- 
puram District in the Third General Elections was 14 of which two 
were reserved for the Scheduled Castes. The total number of voters 
in the District during the Third General Elections was 13,89,243, of 
whom 6,55,046 were men and 7,34,197 were women. The number of 
persons who actually voted was 9,90,552 of whom 4,83,734 were 
men. The table below shows the number of votes polled by the 
candidates of different parties in the District:— 


Number of Number of 


Serial numb«r amd names of the forties. votes seats teon 

seoured. by the 
parties. 

1 . Indian National CoDgNM •• •• -> •• 4 , 64,689 8 

2 . Svatantia •• — •• “ “ 2 , 18,308 3 

S. FoiJward Block • • 94,269 2 

4. Drarida Mmmntra Eaahagam .. .. .. .. 73,867 1 

5 . Communiat Party of India •• .« *• .. 49,382 ., 

6 . Indapondonta .. •• •• •• •• 31,841 .. 

7 . klualim Leaguo. 18,368 

3 . Praja Sooialiat. 2,283 

9. WaTanaila .. *• — •• — •• M34 m 
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Of the 14 seats, 8 were won by the Congress, 3 by the Swatantra, 
2 by the Forward Block and one by the Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam. Among those elected to the Assembly Thiru K. Kamaraj 
Nadar became the Chief Minister of the Madras State. 

House of the People. —In the Third General Elections there 
were two Parliamentary Constituencies in the Ramanathapuram 
District. They were Ramanathapuram and Aruppukkottai, both 
being general constituencies. The following table shows the number 
of votes secured by the different parties which contest the 
election ;— 


Name of the Conetiluenciet. 

1. Ramanathapuram 

2. Aruppukkottai 


Number of votea teeured by 

- A _ _ - - 

. r - T 

Oongreat. Fonoa d Swatantra Commu- Inde- 

Bloe. niala. pendents 

J,46,396 .. 1,14,613 76,079 18,466 

1,55,919 1,76,772 .. .. 8,14 


The Ramanathapuram Constituency was won by the Congress 
Party while that of Aruppukkottai was won by the Forward Block. 

The Gbneeai. Elbotions or 1967^ 

Election for the Legislative Assembly t— 

The Ramanathapuram District was divided into 17 Constituen¬ 
cies for the 1967 General Elections. The table below gives the 
name and number of constituencies 


Serial 

Name of the 

Number of 

numbers. 

Constituency. 

Seats. 

1. 

Tiruppattur 

1 

2. 

Karaikkudi 

1 

3. 

Tiruvadanai 

1 

i 4- 

Ilayangudi 

1 

5. 

Ramanathapuram 

1 

6. 

Kadaladi (Sc) * 

1 

7. 

Mudukulattur 

1 

8. 

Paramagudi (Sc) * 

1 

9. 

Sivaganga 

1 

10. 

Manamadurai 

1 

11. 

Kariapatti 

1 

12. 

Aruppukkottai 

1 

13. 

Virudhunagar 

1 

14. 

Sattur 

1 

16. 

Sivakasi 

1 

16. 

Srivilliputtur (Sc) * 

1 

17. 

Rajapalayam 

1 


1. Source ;— Gkvenunent of Madras, Beport on the Fourth fGeneral Mlectiona im 
Madras, 1967 (Volume 1 and II), 1968. 

* Tha leata in tkeaa Conatltuenoiea vwe raataved fo» the eleetioB of Sobednled 
Cotte oandidatea. 
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In this election the total electorate in Ramanathapuram District 
was 15,27,821. There were 11,50,440 valid votes. The largest num¬ 
ber of valid votes wer e secured by the Indian National Congress, 
4,57,541, amounting to 39.77 per cent of the total vote. The 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam secured 3,07,377 votes amounting 
to 26.72 per cent of the total vote. The Swatantra Party secur¬ 
ed 2,86,684 votes amounting to 24.92 per cent of the total vote. 
The Communist Party of India secured 20,834 votes amounting to 
1.8 per cent of total votes. The Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) secured 8,224 votes amounting to 0-71 per cent of the 
total vote. The Jana Sangh secured 675 votes amounting to 
0-06 per cent of the total vote. The Independent candidates secured 
69,106 votes amounting to 6.01 percent of the total vote. 

In Ramanathapuram District, there were 17 seats. In this Dist¬ 
rict, the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam secured 8 seats, Swatantra 8 
seats and 1 seat went to an Independent candidate. The Indian 
National Congress did not secure even a single scat. 

In 1952, there were 15 seats. The Congress secured 9 scats 
with 39.67 per cent of the total number of votes. The Independ¬ 
ents got 6 seats with 65.93 per cent of the total vote. The 
Communist Party of India got 4.6 per cent of the total vote but 
no seat. In 1957, there were 14 seats out of which the Congress 
secured 7 seats with 37.63 per cent of the total vote and the 
Independents secured 7 seats with 60.74 per cent of the total vote. 
The Communist Party of India secured 5.61 per cent of the total 
vote but no seat. The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam secured 6.02 
per cent of the total vote but no seat. In 1902 also, there were 
14 seats out of which the Congress secured 8 seats with 48.67 
per cent of the total vote. The Swatantra Party got 3 seats 
with 22.87 per cent of the total vote. The independents got 2 
seats and collectively they secured 16.63 per cent of the total 
vote. The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam got 1 seat and 7.74 per 
cent of the total vote. The Communist Party of India got 6*19 
per cent of the total vote but no seat. 

A comparative analysis shows that in this District, the Congress 
did not improve its position in the 1957 General Elections as it did 
elsewhere. There was a sharp fall both in terms of seats and 
votes. In 1962, however, the Congress registered a large increase 
in the percentage of votes and a small increase in the number of 
seats. The Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam has shown consistent in¬ 
crease in the number of votes and a phenomenal increase in the 
number of seats in this election. The Swatantra Party has also 
done Well in the past two elections. It has increased its percentage 
of votes and the number of seats in the 1967 General Elections. 
The Communist Party of India has shown a sharp decline in 
1967. 
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Election for the House of the People : —In the House of the 
People, Ramanathapuram District is represented by three persons 
from three Parliamentary Constituencies oi the District. The 
number of votes secured by different political parties in the 
Election of 1967 for the House of the People is given in the table 


below : 

Serial number and name 

Name of the Party- 

Number of 

of Constituency. 

votes secured. 

1. Sivaganga 

Dravida Munnetra 

2,25,106 

Kazhagam. 

Indian National 

1,06,889 


Congress. 

Communist Party 

26,588 


of India. 

Bharathiya Jana Sangh 

4,795 

2. Ramanathapuram. 

Independent Candidate 

1,80,322 


Indian National 

1,48,367 


Congress. 

Other Independents 

63,218 

3. Sivakasi .. 

(3 Candidates) 
Swatantra Party 

1,94,364 


Indian National 

1,62,692 


Congress. 

Communist Party of 

55,763 


India. 



The Sivaganga Constituency was won by the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, Ramanathapuram Constituency was won by 
an Independent Candidate and the Sivakasi Constituency was 
won by the Swatantra Party candidate. 


The General EIiBOtions of 1971h 

Because the Centre has decided to have the General Elections 
for the Lok Sabha a year earlier, i.e., after completing four years, 
the State Government also decided to go to the polls for the State 
Assembly along with the Lok Sabha Elections. This took place 
in the year 1971 (February -March), when the D.M K. was retur¬ 
ned to power with an unprecedented majority of 184 seats out of 
the 234 seats in the Assembly. An analysis of the election resuls 
is given below i 


Iffource :—^Tho Government of Tamil Nadu, Tamil Araeu, March 1971. 
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Election for the Legislative, Assembly :—-The Ramanathapuram 
District was divided into 17 constituencies for the 1971 General 
Elections also as for the 1967 General Election. There were 
1,673,273 voters in this election. The number of persons who 
exercised their franchise was 1,187,234. The number of votes 
secured by each party is given in the table below : 

Serial number and name of the party. Number of votes secured. 


1. Diavida Munnetrft Kazhagam 

2. Congress (0)* 

3. Swatantra ... 

4. Forward Bloc 

6. Communist Party of India .. 
6. Independents .. « 


4,92,631 

2,48,663 

1*81,664 

1,18,374 

36,127 

62,227 


Of the 17 seats for the Ramanathapuram District 12 were won 
by the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 3 by the Forward Block 
and one each by the Communist Party of India and an Independent 
candidate. 

Election for the House of the People :—In the House of the 
People the Ramanathapuram District was represented by 3 
persons from the three Parliamentary Constituencies of the District. 
The number of votes secured by different parties in 1971 General 
Elections is given in the table below : 


irial number and name Name of the party. 

Number of votes 

of the constituency. 

secured. 

1. Sivaganga .. Dravida Munnetra 

Kazhagam. 

2,73,196 

Congress (0) 

1,73,104 

2. Ramanathapuram. Forward Bloo 

2,08,431 

Congress (0) 

1,39,276 

Independent 

10,641 

3. Sivakasi .. ., Congress (R)* 

2,35,491 

Swatantra 

1,49,829 

Independents 
(2 Candidates) 

9,359 


The Sivaganga Constituency was won by the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam, the Ramanathapuram Constituency was won by the 
Forward Block and the Sivakasi Constituency was won by the 
Congress (R) candidate. 


•Coagross (0)—Organisation Congress led by ThiruNijalingappa. 
* Oongresa (R)—Ruling Congress led by Tbiru JagajivanraM, 
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VoLUN'i.'.iiY Social Sluvicj'. OiiG-iNiSAiKSNS. 


Tile following are the impoitant institutions carrying on 
voluntary social services in the Rainanathapuram District. 


The Ind'Du (JandiiL iiuJustrial Home for Women, Devakvttai ,— 
The Devakottai Branch of the Guild of Service was started in 
the year 1950 and the aims and objects for which the Guild of 
Service stands is well known and its activities are nation-wide. 
Under the auspices of the Guild of Service, “ The Indira Gandhi 
Industrial Home for Women ” was started on 16th November 1958. 
Poor, needy and destitute women, irrespective of caste or creed are 
admitted in the Home. The Home has boarding facilities also. 
The inmates are given training in weaving, sewing, embroidery 
and other allied cratis. i raining is given in needle work and dress¬ 
making. In the previous years, some of the inmates who desired to 
appear for the E.S.L.C. txamination, were given coaching for the 
same by employing qualified teachers for that purpose. Inmates 
are given coaching by trained teachers in all crafts inclusive of 
weaving on looms, Ainbar Charkhas and making basket and other 
articles of artistic value from palmyra leaf. The articles made are 
sold to the public. They were also sold in the exhibitions held during 
the Second and Third Tive-Year Plan Propaganda Week and also 
through the Block Development Officers. In the beginning, there 
were about 11 inmates and the number increased year after year. 
In the year 1962, as many as 20 women were given training in all the 
subjects mentioned above. The inmates who are trained in this 
Institution are enable to earn their liveiihood after leaving the Insti- 
union by independently practising the craft learnt at the Centre. 


The Institution is run purely on the voluntary donations (in cash 
and kind) ol philanihropisis and ihe grant given by the Central 
Social Welfare Board, In tue in.tial stage, expenses for the running 
ol the Home were partiy borne by the Rainanathapuram District 
Guild of Service ot’wiucn the Collector of the District is the President. 
The Collector of Rainanathapuram at Madurai is also pleased to 
allot a decent sum annually to this Institution iforn out of his dis¬ 
cretionary grant. This Inslitulioa is getting supplies of gift articles, 
such as wheat, wheat-flour, cheese, skimmed milk powder, American 
rice, beans and other food articles from the Church World Service 
and Luthern World Relief through the Committee on Relief and Gift 
Supplies National Christian Council of India. Some philanthro¬ 
pists have also made handsome donations to the school. A number 
of dignitaries have visited the school and have paid tributes to its 
efficient working. In recent years training is also imparted to 
the inmates in gardening^and in making plastic articles. 

99-6—65 
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Thb Educationai. and the Charitable Institutions conducted 
BY THE Roman Catholic Church in the Ramanathapuram 
District. 

The whole of Ramanathapuram District forms part of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Madurai with its headquarters and its head 
the Archbishop of Madurai at Madurai-8. 

Educational Institutiom —The whole District has 39 parishes 
and every parish has alteast one school. The Diocese conducts 
about 69 elementary schools and 56 higher elementary schools. 
Few among these were the first institutions in the District. About 
2,500 pupils both boys and girls are studying in these institutions 
at present (1964). 

The Diocese has two high schools for boys—De Britto High 
School at Ramnagar, Devakottai and Arulanandar High School, 
Oriyur. The latter was started in July 1963. There are two high 
schools for girls—St. Mary’s High School at Devakottai and the 
Sacred Heart High School at Srivilliputtur. The strength of these 
four high schools is about 2,650 and the Catholic Students form 
25 per cent of the total strength. 

The Diocese runs two training schools for teachers, The Stanislaus 
Basic Training School for boys at Sattur and the Sacred Heart Basic 
Training School for girls at Srivilliputtur. An Industrial School 
for girls is being conducted in St. Francis Xavier Convent at Srivilli- 
puttur with 37 girls. 

II. Charitable Institutions—{\) There are two dispensaries 
one at Thangachchimatam and the other at Srivilliputtur, 
(2) Home for the aged, (3) Rescue Home and (4) Creches for 
foundlings are conducted in St. Francis Xavier Convent at 
Srivilliputtur. The number of inmates for the three homes are 
65, 26 and 32 respectively. (5) Orphanages—The St. Joseph 
Orphanage at Ramnagar, Devakottai has 110 boys. There arc 
seven orphanages for girls at Srivilliputtur, Andavoorani, Siiranam, 
Salaigramam, Irudayakoil (Thiruvarangam), Thangachchimatam 
and Sattur. About 952 girls are accommodated in these homes 
and are provided with food, clothes and educational facilities. 

There are three boarding houses—De Britto High School, at 
Ramnagar, Devakottai; St. Stanislaus Training School at Sattur 
and Arulanandar Boarding at Oriur. There are about 964 boys 
in these houses. There are eight similar boarding houses for girls, 
viz., St. Mary’s, Devakottai, St. Francis Xavier at Srivilliputtur, 
Seven Delour’s at Kamudi, Michelpatnam, Sarukani, Sivaganga 
and Immaculate Conception Convent Boarding at Ramanatha¬ 
puram The number of inmates is 678. 



St. Francis Xavier's Orplianoge, Srivtiliputtur Started in 
1911, the Orphanage soon began to cater to the needs of the 
poor orphans and destitute girls of South India. In this remote 
part of Raraanathapurani, very backward in education, it was a real 
boon for all these poor girls where they could get free education. 
An elementary school was started from the outset, which regularly 
developed into a higher elementary school. 

Year after year, the school re^stered encouraging signs of 
growth. More children were taken in. In 1922 there were already 
150 inmates. There is a crechc for orphans. An unrecognised 
kindergarten was started, which is still sheltering the children who 
are below school-going age and prepares them for the first 
standard. 

Buildings were added and new needs arose. A sick room and a 
dispensary were started with in the Campus, besides three rooms 
were built to serve as homes of reception for old women, 
for the blind, the cripple, the aged, the homeless. This orphanage 
has grown into a small village where the needy are cared for from 
the cradle to the grave. 

At present (1964) the number of orphans and destitute girls runs 
into more than three hundred. Government grant has always been 
given for the inmates who fulfill all that is required by Government 
Rules. 

The main aim of this Institution is to educate the girls in such 
way as to enable them to build up a happy home. The 
intelligent girls who finished the higher elementary school were sent 
to training schools. In 1930 a training school was opened to 
meet the increasing demand for training facilities for girls. The 
High School for girls meet the need for education among the 
orphans. 

No special trades were taught in these institutions. They learn 
some needle-work in the higher elementary school. Some who are 

less clever for studies get some extra periods of needle-work but tlfis 
does not give any profit to the institution as they are all beginners. 

The District Soldiers' Sailors' and Airmen’s Board, Madurai : — 
The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, Ramanatha- 
puram at Madurai, located in the premises of the District Employ¬ 
ment Office, at No. 5, Yesoda Vilas, O.C.P.M. Road, Madurai, is 
being administered by the Government of Madras under the over 
all control of the Director of Employment and Training, Madras. 
The Joint Director of Employment, Madras, is the Secretary of the 
Madras State Soldiers’ Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, Madras and the 
District Employment Officer, Ramanathapuram, is the Secretary 
of this Board. This Board is functioning under the Presidentship 
of the Collector of Ramanathapuram. * 
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This Board renders service to the serving defence service personnel 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force and their dependants and to ex- 
servicemen and their dependants. Following are the salient features 
of the work done by this Board during the last five years. 

About 5,000 ex-servicemen and their dependents who approached 
this Board for assistance were interviewed and their grievances 
redressed willi the help of the police and revenue officials of 
this District. A sum of Rs. 28,520 from various Benevolent Funds 
controlled by the military authorities and by the Secretary, Madras 
State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board was disbursed by this 
Board to ex-servicemen and their dependents, who were in 
straitened circumstances. 

Besides, a sum of Rs. 42,320 being the relief from the Indian 
Forces’ Medical After Care Fund controlled by the Indian Red 
Cross Society, New Delhi, was obtained and disbursed to ex-service¬ 
men who were suffering from tuberculosis and other wasteful 
diseases, for their special diet, special medicines, etc., Further 
about 30 ex-servicemen, who were found stranded were paid 
immediate relief to the tune of Rs. 200 for their food and incidental 
expenses to return to their homes. 

Thirteen disabled ex-scrvicemen and widows ol deceased soldiers 
were supplied with a pair of buffaloes each costing Rs. 350 for their 
resettlement. A sum of Rs. 100 was also paid to one disabled 
ex-servicemen to start a . hop and two we' c supplied with two sewing 
machines costing about Rs. 300 for their resettlement in civil life. 
An ex-service woman (Ex-A.N.S.) was also granted a lump sum 
grant of Rs. 500 to enable her to start a homeopathic dispensary. 

During the Chinese attack in 1962, II serving soldiers from this 
District were reported missing” by the military authorities, out of 
which five have been reported as ‘ killed in action ’ , three have been 
later released from capture by the Chinese and the whereabouts of 
the remaining three are still unknown. All the above 11 cases 
were granted ex-gratia allowances at the rate of Rs. 50 per mensem 
for four months. Action is being taken for the grant of permanent 
family pension to the dependants of the five cases who were reported 
* killed,’ This Board contacted tlic families of all the above 11 cases 
and rendered all possi ble assistanee 

Out of the five cases reported ‘killed,’ one Ambulance Sepoy 
No. 5797987 S. Joseph was awarded ‘ Vir-Chakra ’ and the award 
was presented to his father Thiru S. Singaraya Pillai by the President 
of the Indian Republic at Raj Bhavan, New Delhi. He was also 
granted the following benefits :— 

(a) a present of Rs. 1,500 by Thiru K. KamaraJ, the then 
Chic' Minister, Government ofMadras, and 

(b) a present of Rs. 1,000 by the Recruiting Officer, Bangalore 
from the Madras State Ex-servicc Personnel Benevolent Fund, to 
enable him to start a dairy and petty shop. 
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One hundred and twenty ex-servicemen were admitted and 
treated in various sanatoria hospitals for leprosy, tuberculosis and 
other diseases. 130 children and dependents of ex-servicemen were 
granted scholarships from the funds available with the Regimental 
Centres/Record OlFicers. 100 service pension cases, 129 disability 
pension cases and 33 family pension ••ascs were sanctioned to 
ex- crvicemen asid their dependents. 842 applications received 
from serving soldiers through Olliccrs Commanding Units, reques¬ 
ting leave transfer or discharge were investigated through police 
revenue or personally by the Secre.:ary of this board and reports 
were sent to military authoriiies. Seven aiuputated ex-servicemen 
were supplied with artificial limbs. 892 ex-serviccinen who reported 
loss of discharge certificates were supplied with duplicate copies of 
discharge certificates to enable them to get their names registered 
with the Employment Office for employment assistance and to 
obtain civilian employment. 

The Government of Madras have granted educational con¬ 
cession to the children .and dependents of serving and ex-service 
personnel from the academic year 1963-64; accordingly 475 
eligibility certificates were issued to the children/dependents of 
243 ex-servicemen to enable them to enjoy educational concessions. 

A District Ex-Services Centre was built at Srivilliputtur-a 
heavily recruited area in the District, at a cost of Rs. 45,000 from 
the balance of war fund collections available with the Collector of 
Ramaiiathanuram. This building was declared open by the Chief 
Minister oi' Madras, Thiru K. Kamaraj on 10 September 1963 
accompanied by the Minister for Finance and Minister for Indust¬ 
ries and Laboim. The Centre started functioning from 10 Septem¬ 
ber 1963 itself. Daily newspaper in vernacular and other weeklies 
\\\iQ Ananda Vikatan, etc., arc made available for visitors. 

Indoor games like carrom board is also made available. Action 
is on hand to get more amenities for the Centre. On an average 
15 to 20 ex-servicemen make u.sc of the Centre daily. 

Every year on 7th December, ‘ Flag Day ’ celebrated in a 
fitting manner and donations collected for the welfare of ex- 
servicemen and their dependents and also for providing amenities 
to serving soliders. Suggestions given by the Government of India 
on the subject were impkmented to augment the collections. This 
District was collecting year after year more than the target amount 
fixed by the Government of India. 

Ex-servicemen’s Rally was also conducted usually on the ‘ Flag 
Day ’, on every 7th December when, all the local officials, ex- 
sevicemen, A.C.C./N.C.C. Cadets of the loc .i school, prominent 
persons of the locality, take part in llic rally to celebrate the 
‘ Flag Day ’ with a view to bring ex-servicemen together and to 
provide an opportunity for disseminating information on matters of 
interest and guidance to them to make them feel that their interest? 
and welfare are always safeguarded by the Government, 
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During the period (1958-63) 984 ex-servicemen were registered in 
the District Employment Office for employment assistance and 
suitable jobs were founded for 278 persons according to their 
qualifications etc. 

St. Theresa's Orphanage, Sattur :—It was founded in 1st April 
1938. It began its activities with 80 orphans. Now its strength is 
326 orphans. It helps the orphans to learn the three Rs and teaches 
some trade like embroidery and sewing. It is completely supported 
by Government grants. 

T.E.L.C. Orphanage, Sattur :—It was founded in 1955 and it 
began its activities with 12 orphan children. The institution is 
located in a 3^ acre plot of dry land. The present day (1964) 
strength of the Orphanage is 64. The inmates are enabled to study 
in Senior Basic Classes and also taught some handicrafts like 
handloora weaving. 

Ail Saints' Boarding Home, PoltaJpatti [SrivilhpuUur Taluk );— 
It was started by Rev. Robert Peter, G.M.S. Priest, Tirunelveli, 
Diocese, for the orphans studying in tlie G.M.S. Higlicr Elementary 
School, Pottalpatti. At present (i964) there arc 48 inmates in the 
orphanage. The Government have sanctioned a grant of Rs. 12 
per mensem for 9 months for each orphan. It setves the rural 
population around Pottalpatti. 

Jothi Gvrukulam, ^aitalur {Sivagausa Taluk ):—Jothi Guru- 
kulam was started’at Manalur in 1956 with 10 orphans. Now (1964) 
there are 45 orphans receiving free food, dress, residenee, educa¬ 
tion and medical aid. The Institution is giving free Siddha and 
Ayurvedic medical aid to the surrounding rural population. The 
institution is getting financial help from the Stale Government, 
Central Social Welfare Board and some philanthropie public. 
Vegetable gardening, flower gardening, spinning, first aid methods 
in Siddha, preparation of compost, are taught to the inmates in 
this Institution. 

C.S.L Orphanage, Aruppukkoltai :—It was started in 1939. It 
provides separate residences for male and female children. There 
are 45 male and 41 female children under the supervision of a 
warden and a matron respectively. Cloth weaving, mat weaving, 
spinning in thakli and gardening are taught to the inmates. It is 
purely run on State Government aid only. 

y. V. Vanniaperumal ArJm lllam, Yirudk; nagar :—The 
Vanniaperumal Anbu lllam wa.c started in I960. The present (1964) 
strength of the orphanage is 16 male and one female children. It 
is financed from the V.V. Vanniaperumal Charitable Trust. It is 
now (1964) housed in a new building. 

Jothi Bakthi Bengal Kazhagam Orphanage, Virudh'unaaar : — 
This institution is mainly to look after the welfare of children 
between the ages of 6 months and 12 ycr.rs. It was started in 
1955. It has a separate elementary school vdth classes up to 
VII standard This has a strength of 140 children. They are 
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taken on excursion twice a year. Three children are studying in 
a private school, one each in VIII, IX and XI Standards as these 
standards arc not in the orphanage school. A new building 
is under construction for the orphanage in a plot of 1| acres 
donated by Thiru A.S.S.S. Sankarapandia Nadar. The institution is 
run by the grants from the State Government, Central Social 
Welfare Board and valuable donations from the public. 

T E L.C. Orphanage, Virudhunagar : — It was started on 1st 
June 1956 with 20 poor children. Now (1964) it has 57 inmates 
belonging to all castes. Spinning, weaving and gardening are 
taught to them. It is financed by endowment funds. 

Little Flower E C. Higher FlemenMiry School Orphanage, 
Andavoorani, Tiruvadanai Taluk .— The Orphanage was started in 
1943 with 20 boys. It has now 70 boys and 20 girls. It is run on State 
Government grants. The inmates receive education upto VIII 
Standard and are also trained in gardening. 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Ramnagar, Devakottai: —It was begun 
with 20 children who were accommodated in a small thatched shed. 
A pucca building with facilities for a study hall, a dormitory, a draw¬ 
ing room and a box room was built at a cost of Rs. 15,000. There is 
also an informcry for the convenience of the sick. This Orphanage 
has a strength of 135 boys and 70 girls. It is managed by the Roman 
Catholic Diocese, Madurai, with the State Government grant. 

T.E.L.C. Orphanage, Paramagadi. —It was started on 1st July 
1946. At present (1964) it has a strength of 176 children. A senior 
basic school is attached to this institution to enable the inmates to 
have free education. It is run on State Government grant, 

Balar Pathukappu Viduthi, Sivaganga :—It was started on 
15th February 1958 with six children under the auspices of the Guild 
of Service, Sivaganga Branch. Now there are 52 children receiving 
help from this institution. They are taught in tape weaving, towel 
weaving, mat weaving, tailoring. The products of this institution 
find a good demand in the market. Some inmates are members in 
Red Cross Society, Auxiliary Cadet Corps, National Cadet Corps, 
Scouts, etc., of their school and take part in social service. They 
are also trained in music, drama, public speech^ etc. The institution 
is getting State Government grant at the rate of not exceeding 
Rs. 10 for each inmate. The additional expenditure is met from the 
Collector’s Discretionary grant and donations from the Central 
Social Welfare Board, Panchayat Union and the public. A 
separate warden is looking after the orphanage. It is housed in 
Tiruvalluvar Nilayam. A thatched shed and tiled shed have been 
provided for this orphanage in Suddanantha Samajam. 

St. Michael's Orphanage, Salaigramam: —^The Orphanage was 
started in 1952 by Rev. G. Pignol, S.J., with 20 children. Now 
(1964) there are 132 children in the Orphanage. The inmates are 
educated upto VIII Standard and are also trained in tailoring 
embroidery, dress making, gardening, etc. The institution is run 
on State Government grant. 
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St. Mary's Orphanage, Suranam: —It was started on 1st April 1950 
with 37 girls. Now (1964) it has 108 girls. State Government 
grant is obtained from 1956. The inmates are trained in drama, 
music, drawing, trailoring, embroidery, gardening, etc. 

The Rotary Club, Sivakasr —Rotary Club of Sivakasi was started 
in January 1956 with a strength of 25 members and the International 
Charter was presented by Rotary International in June 1956. 1'hc 
Rotary was founded in 23rd February 1905, by Paul Harries, and 
has grown into a world organisation with the noblest ideal of Service. 
This club is one of the eleven thousand and odd of such dubs. 
The Rotary International has its own consliUilion and the Club’s 
constitution is also based on the same. Ti^.e Rotary Internationrd 
is presided over by an elected President and has iis Secretariat 
at U.S.A.—Rotary Intcrnaiional is ccniprised of s.;veral districts 
presided over by respective elected Governors and this Club 
comes under District No. 320 comprising Southern India, South 
of Mysore State and including Ceylon with a total of 56 clubs. 

The Club’s service activities get classified under the four avenues 
namely club service, vocational service, community service and 
international service. The membership of the club is from various 
vocational representation and hence the members are drawn from 
a true cross section of the community of the locality. 

Lions Club, Aruppukkottai: —^Thc Club was inaugurated on 
20th Septenrber 1963 with twenty Charter Members. The Club 
meets twice every month. The important activities of the Club are 
distribution of milk and dresses to school children, financial help 
to local schools, etc. 

Lions Club, Virudhunagar.—ThQ Club was started in May 1962. 
The important activities of the Club include distribution of eye 
glasses to the poor of the locality, blankets to the local hospitals, 
bed-sheets, dresses to the poor boys studying in schools, etc. 

Lions Club, Sivakasi: —The Lions Club, Sivakasi was inaugurated 
on the 9th May 1961 with 24 members. It has from its inception 
encouraged scholarship and cultural activities. As a part of its 
functions it distributed free text books to poor students in the high 
schools of the town, provided free medical check up and free medi¬ 
cines for the students and financial assistance to deserving stduents 
in post-graduate and professional courses of study. 

Lions Club, Sanur:—-ThQ Lions Club, Sattur was inaugurated 
on the 24th December 1963. The important activities of the Club 
are the distribution of eye glasses to the poor and deserving. It 
subsidize the midday meals scheme in six of the local schools and 
it occasionally conducts demonstration classes to inculcate in the 
public, road consciousness. 

The Schwartz Orphanage, Ramanathapwam: —Th.c Schwartz 
Orpahnage at Ramanathapurain was opened in June 1959. This 
Orphanage is attached to the Schwartz High Scliool, Rarnanatha- 
puram arid is under the control of the Church of South India, 
Mdai-Ramanaihapuram Diocese. 



The present (1964) strength of the Orphanage is 50 and the 
inmates are the regular students of the Schwartr High School, 
Ramanathapuram. This Oqihanage helps in educating a few poor 
backward children in the suburbs of Ramanathapuram. 

The Young Mens Christian Association, Virudhunagar :—The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Virudhunagar is part of a 
world-wide movement started in 1<S44 by Sir George Williams of 
England. It has spread over to 81 countries of the world with 
10,000 Y.M.C.A.’s and a membership of 5 million people of different 
nationalities and faiths. The Association in Virudhunagar was 
started in the year 1954 and is the first Association started in the 
Ramanathapuram District. It is affiliated to the National Council 
of Y.M.C.A.’.; of India. The present (1964) strength of the 
members is 150. It provides for playing indoor games like table 
tennies, chess, carrom and draughts and outdoor games like 
tennikoit, volley-ball, hockey and shuttle-cock. It conducts 
tournaments every year in these games. The Association has a 
library and reading room. It arranges for lectures by eminent 
men. It arranges picnics, e.xcursions and get to-gether of families. 
The Association distributes books and clothes every year to poor 
students and assists the sick in hospital. Religious meetings are 
held every Sunday. The Association is now (1964) housed in a 
rented building in the Aruppukkottai Road. 

Rotary Chib of Karaikkiidi.—l\\c Rotary Club of Karaikkudi 
was started on the 13th September 1951. It is affiliated to Rotary 
International. To begin with it had a membership of 20 members 
and Dr. Alagappa Chettiar a leading citizen of this place was a 
patron and well-wisher. 

During the last 12 years the Rotary Club of Karaikkudi strove 
its best to live up to the ideals of Rotary International The. 
administration of the Club is vested with the office-bearers and the 
Board of Directors elected every year. 

Karaikkudi was the venue of an intcr-cily meeting in September 
1953 and attracted a large number of delegates from the clubs 
spread over the Rotary District No. 320. A blind relief camp was 
conducted by the Club at Son anathapuram near Devakottai under 
the auspices of the Bihar Blind Relief Mission a couple of years ago. 
More than 3,000 patients were given free treatment. The club pays 
S.S.L.C. Examination fees for four students every year. The 
secletion of candidates for the award is made by the Headmasters 
of the High Schools in Karaikkudi and Devakottai. The Club publi¬ 
shes a monthly bulletin for the information of its members. 

Meetings of the Club are held on Wednesdays every week at 
7-.30 p.m. in the Alagappa College premises. 



CHAPTER XK—PLACES OF INTEREST 

Abiramam (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population 6,733) is on the 
Ramanathapuram-Kamudi road. It is 6 miles south-east of 
Kamudi and 14 miles west of Ramanathapuram. Buses ply to this 
place from important places of the District. 

Abiramam means delightful. The revenue villages of Abiramam 
and Natham were constituted into Abiramam Panchayat Board in 
the year 1896 and it was functioning as such till 1936. On 1st April 
1954, the two revenue villages of Abiramam and Natham were 
constituted into two spearate panchayats. Both the revenue 
villages are inhabited principally by Muslims. 

There are a big mosque, five small mosques and two durgas in 
Abiramam and two mosques in Natham. Subramanyaswamy 
temple, Perumal temple and Sappani Koil are the temples in Abira¬ 
mam. Festivals are not of great importance. 

Mat weaving is a thriving industry at Abiramam. About 50 
families are benefited and there is a co-operative society. Button, 
piping tapes, lantern and stove wicks arc manufactured at Agathai- 
ruppu, a suburb of Abiramam. There is a small unit for the manu¬ 
facture of mechanical and spring toys. There is a cigar factory 
which employes about 10 persons. 

There is a Panchayat Office in each of the villages, besides a 
common Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Post and Telegraph Office with a 
public call office, a Police Station, a Panchayat Union dispensary 
and a high school. 

Every Monday is the weekly market day for Abiramam and 
Wednesday for Natham. Vegetables, dried fish and grocery are 
sold in the markets. Considerable trade is carried on in grain, 
cotton and clothes. 

There is a popular belief that within an area of 2 miles of 
Abiramam village, the bite of a snake is harmless. 

Alagarkoil (Srivilliputtur Taluk—Population—Nil) is situated 
seven miles west of Srivilliputtur. A fair metal road connects this 
place with Madurai and other places. Buses frequently ply to this 
place. 

The Alagar temple has been constructed on the top of a prominent 
little hill of about 150 feet high called Thirumandri or Mandooga 
hill. This hill is hidden away in a peaceful spot among the western 
range which flank on three sides of this hill. On one side through 
the gap between two ranges can be seen the fields on the plains away 
in the far distance. The view from the top of the hill is extremely 
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beautiful. This place was chosen with taste which commands the 
most beautiful view across wooded spur. At the foot of the hill 
there is a clear and cool natural stream called Mandooga river or 
Nupura Gangai which flows over a little waterfall into a reservoir 
surrounded by mandapams and thence down to the mountain side. 
This water is said to be very holy and is used for bathing and 
drinking by the pilgrims. Up the hill is built a winding flight of 
245 stone steps. The steps have been hedged on both sides by 
parapet walls. The flight of steps is exceedingly well proportioned 
and graceful in effect. 

The Sthahpuranam contains the following legend regarding 
the origin of the temple. Once Sudhabhar was chanting mantras 
to wash off his sins, immersed in Nubura Gangai at Varaha Kshetra 
when Dhurwasar came on a visit to meet him. As Sudhabhar 
delayed in coming out, Dhurxasar goi angry and cursed him to be 
born as a frog. He was told that he could free himself from the 
curse if he bathed in the spring at this place. He was further told 
that if he prayed Alagar, he would appear and transform him into 
bliss. For the above reason, Sudhabhar was known as Mandooga 
Rishi. The hill and the spring also came to be known as Mandooga 
Hill and Mandooga Thirthani. Accordingly Sudhabhar bathed 
in the spring and prayed to Alagar. God appeared and blessed 
the rishi. He constructed a temple at this place and installed 
Katta Alagar also known as Sundura Rajar. It is said the idol 
installed by Sudhabhar was a small one and that subsequently 
a big sized idol about 6 feet in height has been installed. 

This place is uninhabited. People come here for worship 
and picnic on Saturdays when a Poosari comes here from Srivilli- 
puttur. It is not safe to halt at this place as it is infested with wild 
animals. Government have provided a colony at the reserve 
forest border two miles from this place for the tribal people of the 
place. A Harijan Welfare School is run for them. 

Anjukottai (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 2,280) lies 2 mile 
north of Tiruvadanai on the road to Orur. The bus route is about 
2 f^urlongs away from the village. 

The area around this place was divided into five divisions and 
each division is called as a fort. This place was the fifth fort called 
Anjukottai. Anju in Tamil means five and kottai means fort meaning 
five fort. The other four are Kilakoltai, Orikottai, Kariakottai 
and Pottaikottai. 

This was one of the centres of Marava Nadu. Agriculture is 
the main occupation of the people. There are also some brick 
kilns. It has a Panchayat Office and a Branch Post Office. 

Appanur (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population 2,174) lies 3 miles 
north-west of Kadaladi and 6 miles south of Mudukulattur, The 
bus route from Pararnagudi to Kadaladi runs about one mile two 
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furlongs cast of this village. This link road has to be covered by 
bullock cart or by walking. 

The origin of the name is connected with a legend. It has it 
that Siva appeared through a wedge to king Pandyan Soshendagen 
hence the name. It is from appu in Tamil meaning wedge and 
ur meaning village. It is said that the king visited this place 
during his excursions and at his prayer time his subordinates dis¬ 
covered that they forgot to bring his pooja box containing Ungam 
which he used to worship daily. They hastily prepared a Lingain 
out of wood ("rpa) and placed before the king for performing 
pooja. After the prayer, the appa could not be removed as it 
planted itself firmly on ground and transformed into a Lingani. The 
temple is in ruins now. 

The village has a Panchayat Office, a Branch Post Office, a 
Maternity Sub-Centre, attached to Primary Health Centre, a Car¬ 
penter’s Industrial Society and a Shanti Ashramam. 

This is the headquarters of Appanattu Maravars one of the seven 
major sub-divisions among Maravars. They are known for their 
warlike professions. They are now mostly cultivators. 

Aramanai Siruvayal—usually called as A. Siruvayal (Tirup- 
pattur Taluk—Population 5,239) is situated 12 miles south-west 
of Karaikkudi and 16 miles south-east of Tiruppattur. It has a 
Railway Station on the Madras- Dhanushkodi Railway line. There 
is a regular bus service to this place. 

This place is distinguished by the prefix Aranmanai (in Tamil 
means palace) because the palace of Marudhu brothers (1780-1801) 
was located here. Siruvayal is said to be a corruption of Seru- 
vayal meaning battle field. It is from xem in Tamil meaning 
battle and vayal in Tamil meaning field. Fighting took place 
here during Marudhu period. On 30th July 1801, when the East 
India Company obtained possession of the village, the retreating 
Marudhus set fire to their own houses. Colonel James Welsh in his 
military reminiscences states that the places of Marudhu brothers 
were conspicuous more for neatness than grandeur and though 
small, they were extremely solid and well built. The streets, one 
of which had an avenue in it, were broad and regular and the whole 
town claimed a superiority over any he had ever seen in India. 

The palace of Marudhu was dismantled but the remains are still 
seen. The village is now the seat of Zamindar of Kattanur Sub¬ 
division. He is known as Zamindar of A. Siruvayal. 

There is an ancient Siva temple with numerous stone inscriptions 
enshrining Maimmdinathar and Kawnakcchtdii. The kings of 
Chera, Chola and Pandya country are said to ha\ e worshipped here. 
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There arc three reservoirs in the villa'ie. They are said to have 
constructed by the three kings during their visit to this place. There 
is one small mosque. 

Till recently this village was surrounded by thick forest. It was 
so thick that the march of 2f miles by the forces of the East India 
Company took them 6 days to accomplish. Colonel Agnew of 
East India Company who headed the force against Marudhu brothers 
formed a road between Kallal and Kalaiyarkoil through this village, 
a distance of 10 miles between 31st July 1801 to 2nd September 
1901. This road is called as Agnew WeUup Pathai (in Tamil 
js/ieafltq Qtsiii' even to day. 

The village has a Panchayat Othce, a Maternity Centre, a Sub- 
Post Office, a Recreation Centre and a Railway Station. 

There is a Chatnm in which an elementary school has been 
located. 

Ariyukkudi .—(Tiruppattur laluk—Population 2,106) lies 3 miles 
east of Karaikkudi and 15 miles east of Tiruppattur. Devakottai 
Railway Station and Karaikkudi Junction Railway Station arc 
equidistant from this place being only two miles. The former is 
on the south while the latter is on the north. Though there is a 
motorable black top road to this place from Karaikkudi buses are 
not plying. From Karaikkudi this place has to be reached by taxis 
or carts. 

Ariyakkudi is a corruption of Harikudi. There is a famous 
Perumal temple at this place and is called South Tiruppati. Hence, 
the name Harikudy meaning village of the Lord wliich in course of 
time became Ariyakkudi. 

It is one of the important pilgrim centres in the Ramanathapuram 
district. The temple at this place is dedicated to Thiruvengadamu- 
dayan and AUimeluiiuiiigai. The garba graham and artha manda- 
pam were constructed about 150 years ago by AL. K. MR. Sevugan 
Chettiar of this place. He was a pious devotee of Lord Venkatach.ala- 
pathy of J iruppathi. He used to ofler his annual savings at Tirup- 
pathi every year. Lord V\iikatf>.waia directed him in his dream 
to construct a temple for him at Ariyai.kudi, and worship him here. 
Accordingly, he raised a temple. Later on, with the united efforts 
of Nattukottai Chclliars, the temple was enlarged. Rajagopuram 
and other portions of the temple w'erc constructed in about 1916 
at a cost of about Rs. 51 lakhs. J he gopuram is about 50 feet high. 
The celestial vehicles of Um ndu and horse are made of gold while 
Haiuimaii, serpant and kcc'avi.ni are made of silver. The temple 
possesses a silver car and a sivlcr col for the deity. A special feature 
of this temple is Gnrude, and it is wroshipped with great veneration. 
Ail the offerings arc made generally to him. He is called Moola 
(iaiuda being situated on the north-eastern corner of the temple. 
A roof painting in the katyana nMndapam depicting all the fourteen 
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worlds celestial(Fir</d Sommam) is noteworthy. Annual festival is held 
i n May for 13 days. A special feature of the temple is that Garudalwar 
(tjolden eagle of Vistmu) on the top of the northern wall is worship¬ 
ped with great, veneration. A story is told that in a boundary dispute 
between this village and the neighbouring Iluppaikudi village, the 
deity influenced the High Court Judge late Sir T. Muthuswamy 
Iyer in a dream and that the dispute ended in favour of this village. 

Besides, there is a Nagarthars Sivan Koil, Selliamman Koil 
and a Church. 

It has a Panchayat Oflice, a Post and Telegraph Office, a hospital 
and a high school. 

The place has great tradition for music and fine arts. The great 
Karnatak Sangeeiha Vidvan Ariyakkudi Ramanuja Iyengar comes 
from this place. He was a pupil of Poochi Srinivasa Iyengar, a 
great exponent of carnatic music who was employed as a Sangeetha 
Vidwan in the Court of the Ramanathapuram Estate. 

The following ballad is connected with this place : 

“ (Suit 

It is attributed to Virasaai Muthappayya Chettiar, Some say 
it was sung by Avasabayam Bharathi. It is said when the poet 
visited this place he was not cared for. He began “ 

scenting that he was going to curse them, the 
Chettiars fell on his feet and prayed pardon. He completed ffis 
verse as above. It is said that the number of families remain 
constant in Ariyakkudi. 

Aruppukkottai (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population 50,200) the 
headquarters of the Taluk is situated 30 miles south of Madurai on 
the road from Madurai to Tuticorin and 12 miles west of Virudhu- 
nagar. Good motarable roads run through this place. Number 
of buses take off from here in all directions. Aruppukkottai has a 
Railway Station, and Virudhunagar to Manaraadurai Railway line 
passes through this place. The section from Virudhunagar to 
Aruppukkottai was opened on 5th September 1963, the remaining 
portion was opened on 31st March 1964. 

It is said that this place was abundant in jasmine buds and 
hence was called Arurabukottai. Arumbu in Tamil means buds of 
garden plant bearing fragrant flowers and kotlai means fort. 
Aruppukkottai is a corruption of Arumbukottai. It is also said that 
this place became famous by the harvest of the enemy’s heads by 
the prowess of the local people, who were living in a fort and thence¬ 
forth it came to be known as Aruppukkottai. Aruppu in Tamil 
means harvest and kottai means fort meaning Fort of harvest. 
This place was originally said to be known as Thiru Nallur. 



Virappa Nayaka (1572-1692) who ruled over Madurai kingdoi.- 
coDStructed a fort at Aruppukkottai. This place was under the N'ayak 
rule from an earlier period. The fort appears to have been dis¬ 
mantled when the Madurai empire was passing through shattering 
experience. 

An inscription found on the south wall of the central shirne 
in the Sundareswara temple shows that though Jatavarma Sri 
Vallbha (Pandyas of the Second Empire) suffered a defeat in the 
hands of Kulotunga Chola, he continued to rule independently with 
a diminished strength, that he was succeeded by Maravarma Tliirup- 
puvana Chakkravarthi Parakrama Pandya who was a contemporary 
of Kulotunga Chola I and that this Pandya successfully defied any 
further impostion of Chola authority. 

There is an ancient Siva temple which is said to have been 
built by Sundara Pandya. There are a number of inscriptions 
in the temple. Festival is held in the Tamil months of Vaikasi 
and Ani. Besides, there are Muthumariamman temple belonging 
to Nadars in wWch festival is held in Panguni. Puliampatty 
Saliar’s Sree Ayirangkan Mariatuman temple has a festival in the 
Tamil month of Panguni ; Sivan temple of Nadars enshrining 
Amuthalingeswarar and AmuthavalU are having a festival in Vaikasi 
and Venkatesa Perumal temple has a festival in Margazhi. 

There are a church and two mosques at this place. 

Just at the outskirts of the town, on the south-west there is a 
hillock of quarts rock on the top of which there is a Malaiarasan 
temple. 

Aruppukkottai was once a very factious place. It has been traced 
back to 1914. Punitive Police had been quartered even before 1917. 
The first faction was between Muhammadans and other communities 
viz., Christians and Nadars and the more serious one was between 
Nadars and Devanga Chettiars. A mosque is situated on the main 
road to Madurai. Muhammadans steadfastly objected to any 
processions taken on that route. The other trouble was that the 
Nadars were not permitted to take their processions through any 
of the public streets except those within the Nadar portion. Nadars 
as they became wealthy and progressive in trade and education 
questioned the right of other communities to prohibit them from 
using public roads on festival occasions. It took a serious turn 
after 1928. There was rioting and murder from 1928 to 1930. 
Muhammadans also obstructed the dragging of the Nadar’s car 
and serious rioting ensued. The Police were kept continuously 
busy. However, they were put down with stern measures. Import¬ 
ant changes took place socially and politically after independence 
and the place is free from communal disturbances, 

Aruppukottai is inhabited by weavers and this place is farnou* 
for handloom textiles. Large quantities of handloom are sent to 
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Other districts for sale. The following varieties of textiles are pro¬ 
duced at the place : 

1. Dhoties of 4 yards, 4^ yards and 8 yards in length are 
produced in cotton yarn of counts 20s to 40s. 

2. Towels of various sizes and designs are produced in twisted 
and untwisted cotton yarn of 20s counts. 

3. Art silk sarees of 6 yards and 7 yards in legth are produced 
in art silk yarn of 100 to 150 deniors. 

4. One side bordered pieces 6 yards in length are produced 
here in art silk yarn of 100 to 150 deniors for the stlching skirt to 
girls. 

5. Cotton sarees of varying lengths from 4^ yards to 9 yards 
are produced in 20s to 40s counts of cotton yarn in numerous 
colours. 

6. Bed sheets of size 50 inches into 90 inches are prepared 
in twisted 20s counts. 

7. Blouse pieces of various designs and colours are also 
produced. 

Of the above varieties dhoties of 2 yards length prepared in 20s 
counts, art silk sarees, art silk one side bordered pieces and bed- 
sheets are most popular in and out side the District. 

There are small scale industries such as dyeing factories, oil mills, 
rice mills, straw board manufacturing factory, ginning factories, etc. 

This is a municipal town and the headquarters of a Tahsildar 
and Panchayat Union. A Taluk office, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, 
a Sub-Treasury offices office, a Post Office with telegraph and tele¬ 
phone communications, a Police Station, a Deputy Commercial 
Tax Officer’s Office, a Judicial Sub-Magistrate’s Office, a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, Office and a Municipal Office are located at 
this place. 

There are four high schools, viz.. Municipal High School, 
Nadar’s^High School, Saluyars’ High School and Devangar High 
School. A Government Hospital with a maternity block and a 
Veterinary Hospital are also located here. 

There is a well furnished, electrffied travellers bungalow and 
a municipal rest house. 

Weekly market is held on Monday. 

Bogalur (Paramagudi Taluk—Population 2,281) lies 10 miles 
west of Ramanathapuram and 13 miles east of Paramagudi on the 
Madurai-Dhanushkodi National Highways road. There is a 
Railway Station by name Chatrakudi on the Madras-Dhanushkodi 
Railway hue. This place is catered by pubUc bus service. 
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This village is said to be described as Raja Ratna chadurvedapuri 
alias Therboga Nallur in the copper plate grant to Uttrakosamangai 
temple. Bogalur is a corruption of Therboganallur. Bogalur is 
from pugazh in Tamil meaning ‘ praise ’ and ur in Tamil 
meaning ‘ village 

It is the ancient capital of Ramanathapuram Zamindari. The 
installation ceremony of the Zamindar as Sethupathi is performed 
here in front of the Mangala Vinayagar temple which is under an old 
tamarind tree. This tree fell down in the year 1960 and an young 
tree is sprouting in the same place. Certain peculiarities were 
associated with the old tree. It is said that its leaves never closed 
together even during nights and that even if a branch is tapped the 
whole tree would shake. 

The first historical Sethupathi hails from this place. In 1602 
when Muthukrishna Nayak, the grandson of Visvanatha Nayak, 
became the ruler of the Pandyan territory, the pilgrims to Rama¬ 
nathapuram clamoured for the restoration of the ancient Maravar 
dynasty as there was no security for the pilgrims against robbers 
who infested public roads and blackmailed the pilgrims. Conse¬ 
quently, in order to remedy the above evils, Sadaika alias Udayan 
was appointed as Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram (1605-1621), He is 
said to have been discovered by the pilgrims when he was sleeping 
under the above said tamarind tree when a cobra was found pro¬ 
tecting him by spreading its hood over his head an omen indicating 
that he would become the ruler of the country. There was a palace 
with a fort in this village. But only their remains are seen now. 
The capital of Ramanathapuram Estate was shifted from this 
village to Ramanathapuram during the period of Kilavan Sethupathi 
(1674-1711). 

Besides, there are Kalyanasundareswarar temple and Perutn 
Pugazh Koothanar Ayyamr temple with inscriptions. There is a 
mosque. 

It has a Panchayat Union Office being the headquarters of a 
Panchayat Union, a Panchayat Office, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a 
Police Station, a Post Office, a Rural Dispensary, a Railway Station, 
and a Board High School. 

There is a chatram founded by Mangaleswari Nachiar. It is 
on the Highways road. An habitation rose round this chatram and 
this area is called Chattrapatti on account of the chatram. The 
Railway Station is also named after it. This is the only charitable 
institution of the kind between Paramagudi and Ramanathapuram. 
It affords accommodation to all pilgrims irrespective of caste. 
A portion of it is now let out as agricultural godown. After ffie 
advent of the railway this chatram does not attract pilgrims. 

Chettinad (Tiruppattur Taluk—^Population 1,583) a station on 
the Madras-Dhanushkodi railway line, lies ten miles north of 
Karaikkudi and on mile south-west of Kanadukathan. It is also 
served by buses, 

99_6-„.56 
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tt is the centre of the home of Nattukottai Chettiars. The place 
was called after it as Chettinad meaning Chettiars’ territory. 

This place came into existence about 35 years ago. In 1950, 
Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad constructed a Siva temple 
at this place. It is striking in its design in that the old temple archi¬ 
tecture is not seen here. It is constructed with Urayur-Cuddappah 
white and black polished stones. Pillars are made of black stones 
while the garba graha is constructed with silver white polished 
stones. The whole structure is neat, tidy and simple. A stone 
reservoir adds to the beauty of the temple. 

This place contains some fine buildings which were mainly 
constructed by the Raja Sahib of Chettinad. They are fine specimens 
of purity and grandeur in architecture. 

There was an aerodrome in this place. It became defunct later 
on. In its place Ramanathapuram District Cattle Farm has been 
opened on an extensive area covering 1,600 acres. It was initiated 
on 4th June 1957. Approved breeds of cattle like Kangayam, 
Tharparkar, Hariana, Murrah, Puliakulam, Sindhi, Tharp-Kanga- 
yam, Tharp Harina, Tharp-Sindhi and others are maintained. 
In all, there are about 1,460 animals. It has a poultry extension 
centre also, started on 21st November 1960 with a foundation stock 
of 90 hens and 10 cocks. A sheep unit was started with 78 sheep 
on 29th November 1961. The farm affords visual demonstration 
on various aspects of cattle management, land reclamation, crop 
husbandry, contour bunding and training in poultry farming, etc., 
232 farmers were trained from 18th January 1962 to 16th July 1963 
in the Poultry Extension Centre. A stockman course is also con¬ 
ducted here. 

Besides, the Annamalai Polytechnic and the Jawahar Spinning 
Mills are located at this place. 

This place has a Railway Station, a Post, Telegraph and Tele¬ 
phone Office, a Police Station, a Panchayat Office and a Milk 
Supply Society. 

C/zo/op«ra/« (Sholapuram) (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 1,350) 
lies on the Sivaganga-Tirupattur bus route four miles and 2 furlongs 
from Sivaganga northwards. The nearest railway station is Siva- 
ganga. 

This place is named after the Chola dynasty. It is said that one 
of the Chola Kings halted at this place and established the Siva 
Linga for worship. Hence this place was named after him as 
Cholapuram. 

There is a Siva temple at the north-western extremity of the 
village. This temple is dedicated to the deities Aboorva-vageeswara 
alias Arulmoshinathaswamy and Dharmasamvarlhani alias Aratn- 
valarthal. Ten days festival is held during the month of Ani. 
The construction of the temple is of recent origin. The floor, the 
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ceiling and pillars are neatly finished ; but the temple contains no 
sculptures worth mentioning. 

This is one of the 96 villages of Nattukottai. Chettiars comprising 
Chettinad. There was a square mud fort now all in ruins. On 
3rd September 1801 Col. Agenew presented the deed of the Siva- 
ganga Zam'ndari to legal descendant in a special solemn function. 
Even to day the investiture ceremony is celebrated here. A special 
dais has been permanently constructed for this purpose inside the 
Siva temple. 

It has a Panchayat Office and a branch post office. 

There is a Chettiar Ohalram which is now used by the elemen¬ 
tary school. 

Cholapuram (Sholapuram) (Srivilliputtur Taluk—Population 
3,155) situated on the western bank of the Dcvanadhi, lies 12 miles 
south-southwest of Srivilliputtur and 6 miles south of Rajapalayam. 
It has a railway station 65 metres from Virudhunagar railway 
junction southwards, on the Madras-Trivandrum Southern Railway 
line. The railway station is 2 miles south-east of the village. 
Being situated on the Srivilliputtur-Tirunelveli Highways Road, 
number of buses are plying through this village. 

The name is derived from Chola, the dynasty of kings who 
ruled over Tamilnad. It is said that a Chola king having lost his 
eyes at Seithur in a fight with the Pandyan king came to this place 
and worshipped the Siva and got his eyes resorted. Hence the village 
was named after him as Cholapuram. In the inscriptions in the 
temples, the place is called as Uttama Chola Vinnagaram 

Gffrri^ (>S'£sstems!jLb). 

There is an old Siva temple at this place which was built during 
the period of Vikrama Pandya. The deity is therefore called aS 
Vikraniapancleeswarar- The goddess is known as Kuzhalvaimozhi 
Amman. There are numerous inscriptions in the temple. One 
inscription of the year 1561 records that Kulasekarapandiyan 
Adivira Rama granted some land to the temple and appointed a 
Superintendent to look after it. The temple stands right on the 
western bank of Devanadhi. In front of the temple a small stone 
reservoir has been constructed. At the eastern entrance there is an 
incomplete but massive royagopuram which reminds of similar 
gopurarns in Madurai, Tiruppuvanam, etc. The tempi 
is in a bad condition and is on the verge of ruin. It has one prakaram 
with tall pillars and with high stone roofing. In front of the kaJyana 
mandapam there are two musical stone pillars. Inscriptions read 
that the first kumbabishekam was performed in Thunmuki year. 
There are references to Pallavas also in the inscriptions within the 
compound. On the north-eastern corner of the temple, there is 
a separate temple called Pothinarayanasamy temple. From the 
idol it looks like a Jain temple. One section of the local people 
worship this deity. 

99-6—56a 
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There is an Alwar Nachiar Mandapam called Perumal temple 
by local people with numerous stone inscriptions said to have been 
constructed by the wife of a Chola king. The stone inscriptions in 
the Mandapam calls it as Uttama Chola Vinnagaram Alwar Nachiar 
Mandapam. 'oftjp i^smassi&nici jsrTffjiuinij LD,.soiL.uih). 

One inscription states as follows “ mesin^rf unsc Qffi^in O/£^fiuJ}c )0 

It is a small temple situated on the south-western extremity of 
the village dedicated to Venkatachalapathi Perumal and Alamelu 
Nachiar. 

Besides, there arc a Desika Amman Koil, a Mariamman Koil 
and a Protestant church. 

The village is claimed to be very famous, when a Chola King 
had a palace on a high level ground near the village called Aranmanai 
Medu. He ruled over this country defeating the Pandya King. 
Old coins of his age is still said to be rarely traced in these parts. 
In those days when there were no trains and proper roads, this was 
an important pilgrim centre for those going to Sankarankoil and 
Tirunelveli from Srivilliputtur and vice versa. There were three 
chatrams intended for the pilgrims. Of these, two chatrams are in 
good condition in which the local Panchayat Office, and the 
Panchayat Union Elementary School and Veterinary Dispensary 
are located. The Third one is in ruins. 

The Karpagambal Spinning Mill started in 1958 employing 
about 600 labourers is located here. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a branch post-office, a maternity 
centre, a co-operative credit society, a weekly veterinary dispensary 
attended to by a surgeon every Tuesday and a high school. It is 
the headquarters of a Revenue Inspector Firka and Grama Sevak. 

Devadanam (Srivilliputtur Taluk—Population 3,863) lies 15 
miles to the south-west of Srivilliputtur and eight miles from Raja- 
palayam. The bus route from Madurai to Tenkasi passes through 
this place. 

The word Devadanam is derived from the Sanskrit word deva 
meaning God and stana is Sanskrit meaning place. Thus it means 
God’s place. 

Nachadaithavirthavar temple known as Periakoil is an important 
one at this place. It is situated about a mile and a half from the 
village. It is considered as one of the five Siva shetrams in the 
South and it is called Akasa shetram. This temple enshrines Sri 
Nachadaithavirtha Peruman and Thavampetra Nayagi. Pandya Kings 
were great devotees of the deities. In the fights between the Pandiyan 
and Chola kings the deity is said to have protected and helped the 
Pandyan kings. The Chola King seeing that he could not defea 
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the Pandya King in the open war he wanted to kill him treacherously. 
He therefore sent a garb soaked in poison to the Pandyan King 
as a gift. The deity warned the Pandya King before hand about this 
in his dream. When the gift was presented to the Pandyan King, 
he directed the messenger to wear it himself. The messenger 
succumbed the next moment he helped himself to put it on. Hence 
the shrine was called Nachadaithavirathavar, from Nachu in Tamil 
meaning poison adai in Tamil meaning garb and thavirthavar in 
Tamil meaning protector. 

The four Tamil great saints,viz., Gnansambandar, Tirunavuk- 
karasar, Sundaramoorthy and Manickavasagar have sung in praise 
of this place. Ponnayera Kavirayar has versified the Stalapuranam in 
1,103 poems in Tamil. Annual festival is celebrated on a grand 
scale for ten days in the month of Vaigasi. There are 16 stone 
inscriptions in the temple. Adjoining the village there is a small 
hillock called Nagamalai on the top of which there is a Subramanya- 
swami temple. Besides, there is a Madasamy temple and another 
Subramanyaswany temple in the village. 

Sevega Pandya Thevar who became a Zamindar in 1803 endowed 
fertile lands to the temple. He constructed an octagonal palace 
for his summer residence. It is one of the outstanding building in 
the village. The village was rendered beautiful by him by raising 
a garden, beautifully laid out with an artificial miniature Courtallam 
falls in it. Between 1895 and 1902, improvements were made to the 
temple on the Nagamalai, the compound walls of Kumarankoil, the 
flooring of the prakaram in Periakoil, and the tank at Periakoil. 

This is the extreme village of the Ramanathapuram District 
border. The Western Ghats form its western boundary. It is rich 
in teak, black wood and other trophical trees. Five miles up the 
hills, plantain, mangosteen, orange, lime, nutmeg, clove, cardamom, 
pepper and other trees and plants are grown. There is a picturesque 
waterfall here. 

There are branch post-office, a State Seed Farm, a Panchayat 
Office and a Devasthanam Office at this place. 

Devakoltai (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 25,524) is on the 
bank of the Virusalaiar lies 64 miles east of Madurai and 41 
miles north of Ramanathapuram, connected by good motarable 
roads. The nearest railway station is Devakottai Road Station, 8 
miles west of Devakottai, on the Madras-Dhanushkodi line. 

Devakottai is said to be a corruption of Devikottai. It is from 
Devi, meaning goddess and kottai in Tamil meaning fort. It is 
the principal residence of Nattukottai Chettiars who came from 
Kaviripoompattinam centuries, ago. Near it there is a place 
called Devikottai. Perhaps the immigrants named this place also 
as Devikottai in remembrance of it. 
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There are nine important temples besides several other temples 
dedicated to minor Gods like Mariamman, Karuppanasamy, etc. 
Silambatii Chidambara Vinayagar temple, Karpaga Vinayagar 
temple at Vellayan Urani, Renganathan temple, Sri Ramar temple, 
Sivan temple, Thennanchctty Pillayar and Sivat^ temple, 
Nagara Sivankoil, Inniseri Sivankoil and Krishnankoil Nagara 
Sivankoil is the biggest of all. Inniseri Sivankoil has a lofty 
tower. 

Ashtami Prathatchanam is an important festival when all the 
prinicipal five deities in Nagara Sivan koil is taken in proccession 
through the important main streets of Devakottai. Skanda Sashti 
festival dedicated to Lord Subramanya is celebrated for ten days 
on grand scale immediately after Deepavali every year in front of 
Nagara Sivankoil. Thiagaraja Brahmotsavam festival is conduc¬ 
ted on a grand scale for four days in a huge pandal put up 
for the occasion before Chidambara Vinayaka temple when all 
the important musicians of South India will participate. Deva¬ 
kottai is noted for decoration of deities with diamond jewels. 

There are two churches and one mosque at this place. 

Brass vessel industry and ever silver industry flourish at this 
place. This place has a reputation for brass vessels and certain 
styles are characteristic of the place. Wholesale business is also 
done in groceries. There is a Palm-leaf Co-operative Society and 
fancy baskets are made here. There are also a few units for 
manufacturing bricks. The folding of angavastram (Upper cloth) 
called ‘ Visirimadippu \ i.e., folding in the model of a fan, noted 
for its boldness of form and characteristic of Chettinad is popular 
here. 

This is the headquarters of the District Magistrate, Revenue 
Divisional Officer, District Education Officer, East Ramanatha- 
puram District, Panchayat Union, Devakottai and Kannangudi 
Panchayat Union. The place has a Sub-Court and Additional 
First Class Magistrate’s Court, an Independent Deputy Tahsildar’s 
Office, a sub-Treasury, five Post Offices including a Head Post 
Office v/ith Telegraph and Telephone communications, a Labour 
Office, a Deputy Commercial Tax Office, a Deputy Inspector of 
Schools Office, an Executive Enginef-r’s Office (Food Production!, 
Police Stations, Taluk and Town, an Agricultural Seed Farm, 
three hospitals, two run by Municipality and one run by the 
Government, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Police Circle Inspector’s 
Office, a Municipal Office and an Assistant Engineer’s Office for 
Highways, two boys’ high schools and two girls’ high schools. 

Municipality is maintaining a well furnished travellers bunga¬ 
low with two sets of rooms. 

In the weekly shandy held on Sundays, commodities like salt, 
chillies, corriander, pottery wares, bamboo baskets, mats of 
different descriptions, vegetables and fish are sold. On Sundays 
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a cattle market is also held on the north bank of the river 
where large number of cattle from the neighbouring villages to the 
extent of 20 to 30 miles are being dealt with. 

The Guild of Service is running Indira Gandhi Industrial 
Home for Women, started on 16th November 1958. Students are 
given coaching in crafts such as, needle work, weaving, sewing, 
embroidary, basket making and in general education. 

Devipatnam (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 3,581) lies 
10 miles north-east of Ramanathapuram. The major district main 
road connects the town with Devakottai and Ramanathapnram. 
Bus facilities are available. It is a seaport on the coast of Palk 
Strait between Tondi and Pamban and a place of pilgrimage. 

Devipatnam derives its name from Devi in Sanskrit meaning 
Goddess and Palimm also in Sanskrit means city, There is an 
old Amman temple south of the village dedicated to Mahishas- 
suramardhini, so called for having killed Mahishasura, a giant. 
She is also called as Lokanayoki or Devi. The village came to 
be known after this Goddess. All sea ports are named as Pattinam 
and this place also has the same signification. This place is also 
called Navapashana in Sanskrit, meaning nine stones represent¬ 
ing the Navagraha or nine planets [graham). These nine stones 
arc 40 yards inside the sea. 

It is one of the holy bathing place in South India. The nine 
stones signifying nine planets were said to have been installed and 
worshipped by Rama, the hero of the epic Ramayana on his 
way to Lanka. This place attracts large crowds from all over 
India, Nepal, etc., during newmoon days of the Tamil months 
Thai and Adi. Nearly 10 000 pilgrims gather in Adi. For the 
convenience of the pilgrims there are on the sea shore two man- 
dapams called Ramanathapuram Samasthanam Theertha Manda- 
pam and Sankalpamandapam. 

There are two temples one dedicated to Sri Thilakeswarar Siva 
and another to Vishnu. The Siva temple is under renovation. 
Two mosques and a church are also located at this place- Devi- 
p„tnam was a port and it was closed in 1954. The chief articles 
of import previously were paddy, rice, coir, cocoanut, timber, 
road metal, etc. Goods were also exported from this place to 
Tuticorin-Ramanathapuram by road. With the increase of lorry 
services, Devipatnam declined and the port lost its importance 

There is a concentration of Muslim population in the village. 
About 125 families are engaged in fi hing. About 295 skilled 
people do palm leaf industry, sitting mats, baskets and other 
articles including fancy goods are made here. About 50 persons 
are engaged in fish net-making. Palmgur is a popular industry 
and there is a Co-operative Society with 179 members. Lime 
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industry is carried on by about 14 persons. Besides, there are 
oil, Black-smilhy and Carpentry Industries- There is a Carpentry 
Training-cM/H-Productivc Centre and a Black-smithy Training-cwm- 
Productive Centre each having five trainees. At Kannamunai, 
Point, salt is manufactured. Chank is fished in this area from 
April to November. Cocoanut plantation is cultivated in large 
numbers in and around Devipatnam. Under the Cocoanut 
Development Scheme a nursery is maintained to promote Coconut 
cultivation. 

An East India Company building is one of the oldest buildings 
in this place. It is now occupied by the customs party. The Police 
Station is located in the old fort buildings. 

This place has a Post, Telegraph and Telephone Office, a Police 
Station, a Customs Office, a Panchayat Office, a Panchayat Union 
Dispensary and a high school. 

Ramanathapuram Samasthanam is maintaining a large Chatram. 
There is also a private Chatram called Mukkandarayar Chatram. 
Pilgrims are fed freely in both these Chatrams. 

'^Dhanushkodi (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 3,197) 
is situated at the south-east end of the island of Rameswaram and 
is nearly 16 miles from the port of Pamban and about 15 miles by 
sea from Rameshwaram. There are no roads connecting Dhanush- 
kodi. The village is very sandy throughout. It can be reached 
only by train. It forms a terminus of the Southern Railway and 
there is a fast mail service, the Indo-Ceylon Express of the Southern 
Railway from Madras to this place. There is a regular ferry steamer 
service connecting Dhanushkodi with the port of Thalaimanar 
in Ceylon. The ferry steamer takes about 2 hours to sail from 
Dhanushkodi to Thalaimanar. 

The island of Rameswaram is in the shape of a bow and is 
called Rama’s bow. Each end is called kodi, tip of the bow. The 
name Dhanushkodi is drived from the Sanskrit dhanus which means 
bow and kodi in Tamil means tip, i.e., tip of the bow. Dhanush¬ 
kodi is also called Sethu. Sethu means a bridge or causeway. It 
is the place where Sri Rama constructed the causeway to reach 
Lanka. The story goes that Sri Rama destroyed the bridge with his 
bow’s end after his return from Lanka, The bath at Dhanushkodi 
is considered sacred because of Sagara-Sangama, i.e., where two 
seas Mahodadhi (Bay of Bengal) and the Ratnakara (Indian Ocean) 
meet. Valmiki, in his great epic, the Ramayana, says that Rama 
when returning from Lanka showed this place to Sita from his 
Pushpaka (aerial car) and said thus : “Here is seen the holy place 
In the great ocean which is well known as the Sethu Bandha and 
worshipped by three worlds. This is extremely holy and destroys 
great sins. Here formerly the Lord Mahadeva (5'A/va)^.was_ pleased 
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to show favour to me The greatness of this theertham is men¬ 
tioned in many Sanskrit and Tamil works. Rama is supposed to 
have marked the spot with an arrow from his wonderful bow, 

Dhanushkodi is an important place of pilgrimage for Hindus. 
It is visited by many pilgrims from all parts of India throughout 
the year. There is a bathing ghat about 1| miles from this place 
at the south-east end and at the point where the Palk Straits and the 
Gulf of Manar meet. A strip of land about 4 furlongs width 
tappers to this point and affords a most delightful view. This is a 
favourite bathing place for Hindus. There are a Lingam and a 
Vinayagar idols housed in a shed at the bathing ghat. The pilgrims 
take bath here and offer prayers and perform rituals for the removal 
of all sins. A bath at the Sethu on a New Moon day, Ardhodaya 
and Mahodaya is considered very sacred. Here pilgrims bathe 
and some immerse the ashes of their dead. 

Dhanushkodi is a port. It was opened as a port on 1st March 
1914 when the Indo-Ceylon connection in this route was accomplished 
with the construction of a bridge between Pamban and Mantapam 
over a distance of nearly 1J miles. Since then most of the regular 
traffic and trade between India and Ceylon, formerly carried on 
through ports like Tutitcorin and Pamban, was diverted through 
this port as it provides greater fiicilities and conveniences. As the 
gateway from India to Ceylon this port is important. Goods from 
different parts of South India arc exported to Ceylon and through 
Colombo to foreign countries. The bulk of export trade consists 
of cotton, piece-goods, brass and aluminium vessels, salted fish, oil 
cakes, vegetables eggs, etc. There was practically no trade at this 
port untill the opening of the Indo Ceylon communication in March 
1914, Since this date it has steadily developed but this development 
particularly in respect of passenger traffic has been arrested conse¬ 
quent on home-bound steamers now calling at Cochin where the 
majority of passengers from South India now embark. 

There is a pier at the northern side of the port in the Gulf of 
Manar. The ferry boat anchors at the pier. The Southern 
Railway train runs on the pier affording facilities for the passengers 
from the train to board the ferry conveniently and vice versa. There 
is no natural protection from storms. Owing to the existence of the 
roof, the Devils Point ” off the north-east corner of the island, 
navigation of sailing vessels (native craft) require very careful 
navigation. 

The southern portions of Dhanushkodi are eroded year by year 
during the south-west monsoon (April 15th to October 15th) the 
severe period being from mid June to mid August. There is some 
build up during the north-east monsoon, but this is easily lost during 
the early part of south-west monsoon season leaving a net loss of 
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about 20 to 30 feet each year. Now the sea is only one furlong from 
the railway station. The rapid advancing of the sea has consumed 
3 streets, 1 light house, 2 hospitals, 3 choultries. Customs Colony, 
Post Office Colony, Police Station Out post. Post Office Building, 
Ceylong Emigrants Buildings, Panchayat Board Office, Elementary 
School, Pillayar Koil, Rimar koil, Bajanai Madam, Chettiar 
Chatram, Rayar Chatram, Sourashtra Chatram, Hanumar Koil 
Kaliamman Koil, Workship Colony, a mosque and also a number 
of huts and houses. 

The customs colony at Dhanushkodi consisted of one Superin¬ 
tendent’s quarters, 23 quarters for Class III officers and 24 for Class 
IV staff. There was also a compound wall on the southern side of 
the colony. The sea was 300 to 400 yards away from the Customs 
colony wall. The first havoc caused by the sea erosion was in 
March 1953 when a part of the compound wall measuring 20 feet fell 
down. During April 1953 eight Class IV quarters were included and 
rendered unhabitable temporaily. During the 1st week of May 
1953 the entire eastern portion of the compound wall collapsed and 
in the second week the western portion also collapsed. By July 
1953 one Class III and 5 Class IV quarters had to be abandoned 
consequent on the havoc of erosion during the year. The months 
August and October 1954 saw the worst onslaught since 1922 with 
unprecedented flooding of the colony. By May, 1956 only the 
Superintendent’s quarters and 13 Class III quarters were left available 
for occupation, the rest being either submerged under water or 
condemned by C.P.W.D. The year 1957, contributed to the 
rendering of 3 temporary quarters and one permanent quarters 
inhabitable during the months of May while the same month in 
1958 accounted for one Deputy Superintendent’s quarters and one 
clerk’s quarters (both Calss III). April and May, 1959 saw the 
Superintendent’s quarters and one dark’s quarters damaged. 
Only one quarter is available for occupation now. Three permanent 
quarters, though not submerged completely under water, have been 
condemned by the C.P.W.D. as unfit for habitation. 

In June 1961, concrete proposals to have a series of row of 
palmyrah piles driven sufficiently deep in the sand of the shores at 
an angle of 30 degree to the line of action of the waves, the interspaces 
being filled with boulderswere put up. The wave action is not per¬ 
pendicular'to the shore line but is rather slightly inclined to the east. 
It was felt that the staggered rows of piles should be so driven that 
three feet gap between rows of piles are not exposed to wave action. 
So, as a further improvement to this, double rows of gunnies filled 
with sand have been piled up in the shore side of the palmyrah 
piles behind the boulders to prevent the sea water cutting in. The 
production work done (palmyrah piles with boulders on both faces) 
has stood the vagaries of the very rough sea and there is no imminent 
danger to the buildings. No damage has been done by the rough 
sea to the palmyrah piles. The total length for which pile driving 
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had been done is 2,500 feet. Piles had been driven from depths of 
6 to 15 feet and heavily armoured on both sides. 
The cost per lineal foot of protection work including piles, stones 
and labour works out to Rs. 48-45. The entire 2,500 feet of work 
was completed at a cost of approximately Rs. 95,000. The 
work was started on 3rd August 1961 using the pile driver and a 
Worthington pump\ 

There is a railway station within the precincts of which the 
Customs Ofhce is also located. There is a Post and Telegraph 
Office with a Telephone Public Call Office. There are two Medical 
Institutions, one Railway Hospital and a Panchayat Union Dis¬ 
pensary. The Panchayat Union Higher Elementary School, a 
Police Out-post arc all situated in one building. Besides these, 
there are Port Conservator’s Office, Pier Master Office, Pier Loco- 
Shed, and a Panchayat Office. Dhanushkodi is not an electrified 
village. 

There are three Choultries for Hindus. There is also a traveller’s 
bungalow. There are two recreation clubs, one for the railway 
staff and the other for the customs staff. There is also a Varasiddhi 
Vimyagar temple in Dhanushkodi. 

Ehyirampannai (Sattur Taluk—Population 4,095) lies 9 miles 
south-west of Sattur. The two places are connected by a metal road. 
This was a Zamin village and was once the seat of a Zamindar. 

The name is from ‘ Ezhu ’ in Tamil meaning seven, ‘ Ayiram ’ 
in Tamil meaning thousand and ‘ Panmi' in Tamil meaning farm 
establishment. During the Zamindari times it is said that there 
were seven thousand farm establishments and hence the name. 

There are temples dedicated to Sivan, Mariamman, Badra- 
kaliamman. There are also three churches. Mariamman festival, 
is celebrated annually in the month of Pangmi. People from the 
villages assemble in large numbers from the sixth day to the tenth 
day of the festival. 

Elayirampannai is a trading and industrial village. There are 
48 match factories, one fire works taciory and a dyeing and tanning 
factory. 

It has a Nadar Mammai High School, a Panchayat Union 
Hospital, a Police Station, a Panchayat Office and a Post Office. 

Emaneswaram (Paramagudi Taluk—Population 9,153) is situ¬ 
ated on the northern bank of the river Vaigai and lies Umiles north 
of Paramagudi. It is on the bus route from Paramagudi to Rama- 
nathapuram (via) Nainar koil. The bus route fro m Paramagudi to 
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Sivaganga via Ilayangudy passes through this village. The nearest 
railway station is Paramagudi on the Madras-Dhanushkodi 
railway line. 

Yema, the Lord of death, is said to have worshipped Eswaran, 
(Siva) at this place to free himself from a curse. Hence the place 
was named after the incident as Emaneswaram. The place is also 
called Mallikarjunapuram Prithivanam in Sanskrit. 

There is an ancient Siva temple with stone inscriptions and an 
equally old Adimrayana PiUayar temple at this place. The Siva 
temple belongs to the Sivaganga Samasthanam. 

The temple dedicated to Varadaraja Perumal is of recent origin, 
less than 200 years old, belongs to the local Sourashtra community. 
Kumbabisekam for this temple was celebrated in 1947. Besides, 
there are Subramanyaswami temple and Gurunathan Koil. There 
is one mosque. 

Emaneswaram has been a Panchayat from in 1924. The two 
towns of Paramagudi and Emaneswaram are to be constituted 
into a Municipality with effect from 1st April 1964. The town is 
electrified and street taps have been provided with protected 
water supply. The annual income is about Rs.43,000. The village 
is said to have been formed about 200 years ago. It is said that the 
original settlers about half-a-dozen Sourashtras who came to this 
place from Paramagudi on the sourthem bank of the river Vaigai 
on account of a dispute over temple honours. They constructed 
a separate temple for themselves here. On account of the avail¬ 
ability of good water here more and more people came and settled 
around the village and village grew up. The predominent commu¬ 
nity in this place is Sourashtras ( weavers ). 

This is a big weaving centre. There are about 1,500 looms at 
this place. Six weaving, purchase and sale Co-operative Societies 
are functioning here. There are six twisting machines and two 
are ready for operation. Bemberg art silk and yarn are woven 
into fine cloths like sarees, dhoties, jacket cloths, etc., at this 
place. The goods are generally sold in places like Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, etc. Untwisted cupro yarn ( Bemberg ) is obtain^ 
from Germany, Western Germany, Bulgaria and Japan. Eight 
factories are engaged in dyeing yarn. The handloom industry is 
flourishing very well here. There is a Carpentary Worker’s 
Industrial Co-operative Society. Bricks are manufactured here. 

During the reign of Muhammadans a settlement of Muham" 
madans was established. Many Brahmins were forcibly converted 
into Muhammadans. The Musalmans help the weaving industry 
in warping, etc. 

Agriculture is the next main profession of this place. 



The town has a Post and Telegraph Office, a Panchayat Office, 
a Child Welfare and Maternity Centre, a Madhar Sangam and 
a High School. There are six Kala Mandrams and four recreation 
clubs. 

Ervadi (Mudukulattur Taluk—^Population 3,757) is a coasta 
village lying 5 miles south of Kilakarai,15 miles south of Ramanatha- 
puram, and 22 miles east of Kadaladi. There is a good black top 
motorable road from Kilakarai. Special buses are run on festival 
days. 

Ervadi is a corruption of Erupadi. It is from eru in Tamil 
meaning ascend and ‘ Padi ’ in Tamil meaning steps. 

The fiftyseventh story of Madurai Sthalapuramm relates to 
this place. The story stated at page 452 of Madurai District Gazet¬ 
teer, published in 1960 is slightly different from the version of sthala- 
puranam of Utrakosamangai. According to the latter, Subramanya 
who wanted to hear the mysteries of Veda narrated by Sundara 
Linga (Siva) hid himself in the tuft of Meenakshi disguised as a 
beetle. Upon this Siva cursed Subramanya to become a large fish. 
The other parts of the stories are the same. Siva appeared in the 
form of a fisherman and caught the fish at this place whereupon 
Subramanya resumed his proper form. The building in which the 
tomb of Sultan Ibrahim of Arabia is located is said to be the old 
Subramanya temple. The building has all the resemblance of a 
temple. Now the idols of Subramanya are seen at Chinna Ervadi 
about a mile from the Darga. 

The Darga of Sultan Ibrahim who came from Arabia via Canna- 
nore is said to be about 800 years old. The Sandhanakoodu (Sandal- 
Car) feiitival which takes place during March—^April of each year 
is a notified festival and attracts about 50,000 people mostly Hindus. 
On the festival day the neem leaves are said to turn sweet. This 
place attracts devil possessed persons and they are said to be cured. 
Leprosy and blindness are also said to be healed. A number of 
miracles are attributed to this place. 

There was a propasal to start a Coir Demonstration-cMw 
Training Centre at a cost of Rs. 12,500 for giving training to 
20 trainees for a period of one year in two batches. There is a fish 
curing yard and a Training Centre for tailoring where 12 trainees 
are undergoing training. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Branch Post Office, a Maternity 
Centre, a Milk Supply Society and a District Board High School. 

Gandhamadhana Parvatham is a single storeyed building situated 
on a sand hill about l^f miles northwest of Rameswaram. A black 
top road leads from Rameswaram to this temple. Bullock carts and 
jutkas are available. 

Gandha in Sanskrit means fragrance and Mad in Sanskrit means 
ntoxicate. Gandhamadhana Parvatham means hill place of high 
ragrance. It is about 100 feet high. 
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The place is important for the temple. It is dedicated to Rama's, 
feet. Hanuman is said to have surveyed from this spot the area 
he has to cross before taking his leap to Lanka. The remains of 
old palace and fort of Sethupati are seen around this place. From 
the top of the mandapam can be seen the full view of Rameswaram, 
its natural scenery and the splendour of the setting sun. 

Hammantagudy (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 2,314) lies 
four miles east of Devakottai on the Vattanam road and is situated 
on the northern bank of Virusull river. There is a fair weather 
metalled road. Buses ply on this road. 

The name is from Hanumantha meaning monkey god 
and Gudy meaning temple. The name is said to be 
derived from an old temple washed away by floods. It is also 
said that it is a corruption of ‘Adimithikudi’ on account of a legend 
which says that one Sokka Vanigan, whose figure is seen in the 
temple, purchased the site for the temple from Kalingarayan at a 
cost of five gold coins per cow’s step, a linear unit of measurement 
then adopted. Hence called adimithikudi meaning foot step 
village. 

This place was formerly the headquarters of a Zamin taluk now 
abolished. This place is noted for a fine mosque, Malavanathasamy 
(Siva) temple and a Jain temple. The tomb of Syed Muhammad 
Meera Buhari Sub Salukudeen of Mecca in the mosque is very 
popular. The trustees of the mosque are Hindus and they are main¬ 
taining it. Annual Santhanakoodu festival which comes of in 
October—November attracts nearly 5000 people. Malavanatha¬ 
samy temple is named after the disciples of Chandrasekara Muni. 
The legend has it that Malava, the disciple was cursed to become 
a hog by the Muni for coming late with flowers for the pooja. 
Malava was freed from the curse after worshippping at this place. 
Hence the name. The old temple was situated on the southern 
bank of the river. The destructive floods of 1881 A.D. caused its 
removal to the present site. The old construction has been 
dismantled. 

A Jain family consisting of ten members are maintaining the 
Iain temple said to have been constructed in 4th or 5th centuries 
A.D.on the southern bank of the river. Owing to floods in 1881A.D. 
the temple was built at at the present place in 1885 A.D. Free 
feeding is done during Karthigai. 

There was a fort of Sethupathies on the southern bank of the 
river ruins of which are seen even to-day. This place is said to be 
one of the seven forts of the kingdom (Elukottai Nadu). The place 
has a Panchayat Office, a branch Post Office, a Panchayat Union 
Dispensary, a Panchayat Library and a multi-purpose Co-operative 
Credit Society. 
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Weekly Market is held on Saturday in which fish, dried fish 
and vegetables are sold. Agriculture is the main profession of the 
people. 

Jdaikattoor (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 2,463) is situate ’ on the 
northern bank of the river Vaigai 22 miles east of Madurai, 13 miles 
south-westof Sivaganga and 7 miles west of Manamadurai. Madurai- 
Mantapam road runs along the southern bank of the river Vaigai 
and at the 22nd mile from Madurai the river has to be crossed 
on foot which is about 2 furlongs. Number of buses are plying on 
Madurai-Mantapam road. The nearest railway station is 
Muthanendal on the Madurai-Manamadurai railway line and it is 
situated two miles south-east of Idaikattoor. 

As seen from the stone inscription in the ancinet Siva temple, 
the original name of the village was Alagia Pandia Nallur. Larer 
it came to be knwon as Idaikattoor on two grounds. This place 
was a forest and the original settlers were Idayars (Shepherds Yadha- 
vas). Hence the village was named as Idayar Kattu Ur meaning 
Yahava’s forest village. One other reason is this forest area 
was midway between Madurai and Manamadurai. Hence it was 
called idai in Tamil midway, kattu meaning forest and ur meaning 
village. In Sanskrit it was called Madyaranyeswara meaning the 
same. 

There is an ancient Siva temple with numerous inscriptions. 
The names of the deities are Adhikandeswarar and Vadiviilammal, 
They are also called as Manikandeswarar and Soundaranayaki. 
The temple is in a bad state of repairs. Lord Suhranumya is very 
popular. The custom of bringing kavadi on the shoulders of devo¬ 
tees is prevalent here. Occasionally serpent kavadi, cock kavadi 
and fish kavadi are brought. Besides there is a Kariamanicka 
Perumalkoil and Sithathikoil. 

This place is famous for the Sacred Heart Church. Its construc¬ 
tion was started in 1852 by Father R.P. Ferdinandus Celle S.J. of 
France and the abishekam was performed on 15th August 1864. 
Originally there was a small Church in the name of St. James. As 
it was too small for congregation, the Father wanted a bigger one. 
He appealed for funds. An English lady settled in France by name 
Maria Anna came forward to help with funds. The old church was 
demolished and the present one was constructed on Gothic style. 
The church is built in the form of a Cross, the length of which is 150 
feet and breadth of cross is 100 feet. It has two pinacles (towers) of 
90 feet high.There is a balcony all along inside the church intended 
for light and beauty. A special feature of the church is that there 
is no window and no wood has been used except for the doors. 
Stained glasses have been provided for light. All the statues,, 
articles, glass panes etc., were brought from western countries. 
There are two monstrances. The big one cannot be lifted by a 
single person and bless the people with it. It is studded with seven 
ruby stones round it. It is estimated to cost about Rs. 10,000 



There are two bells in the tower, one of which is very massive. It 
i s used by mechanical contrivance. It is said that its gong is hear 
to a distance of seven miles around. R.P. Ferdinandus Celle S.J. 
passed away at Madurai on 29th December 1899. His remains 
were brought here and buried on 13th June 1911, Every year 
Paschal play is enacted after Easter when thousands of people 
assemble here. St. Marys’ Church at Madurai was constructed in 
imitation of this Church but it did not come up to the expectation 
There is a Convent attached to this Church which is running a 
Higher Elementary School. 

This place is connected with a Siddha called Idaikattoor Siddhar 
or Madyaranyeswara who lived during the Sangam period. He 
was extra-ordinarily clever and learned Siddha. The fifty-sixth 
story of the Madurai Gazetteer published in 1960 relates to this 
Siddha. He was Yadhava by caste. Yadhavas enjoy the first 
respect in all the temple functions and festivals. He is one of 
the 18 Siddhars like Agasthiar, Bogar, Gorakkar, Tirumoolar, 
etc., and had attained Ashlama Siddhi. One of the miracles said 
to have been performed by him was that he changed the position of 
the nine planets as a result of which a long period of drought and 
famine which extended over 12 years came to an end, the country 
had abundance of rain and it became most fertile. He has sung 
many folk lore verses in simple language and easy metre so that 
they could be sung by all, but pregnant with philosophy, for 
example :— 

“ UlfT® <5(SljT^(o.if(^OSU0(±) lX&!SrisSleif!LD0^lf LO&lfiGsil 
Lorru Lcire^ietnaunpeLurys^mp) pn&'ilQeo 
sasO^^’Sjfr ff(i^0iurTS CSloit^Gsu 
&.udL'Suj3^ a.€ffzne!»i£iaiS5w®(E!JW/t@65(t, ” 


The place is surrounded by cocoanut groves and palmyra topes. 
Paddy, sugarcane, plantains, betel vines and chillies are ngrow. 
This place is blessed with Vaigai water. Sugarcane jaggery is 
manufactured. Pottery and mat weaving are the main occupations 
of the people. There is Tailoring Unit for 12 ladies. The village 
is provided with street taps from an overhead tank. It has a 
Panchayat Office, a Panchayat Rural Dispensary and a branch Post 
Office. 

Ilayangudi (Paramagudi Taluk-Population-14,433) situated abou^ 
20 miles south-east of Sivaganga and 7 miles north-east of Parama¬ 
gudi. It is connected by bus routes. 

This town is famous among the Saivites as the birth place of 
Maran Nayanar, one of the 63 Saivite Nayanmars, He has been 
immortalised by Sekkilar inihQPeriapurmam. According to tradi¬ 
tion, he never refused alms to religious mendicants. To try his faith, 
he was reduced to great poverty and distress and on one rainy night 
Lord Siva visited him in the form of a religious ascetic and desired 
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to be fed. There was nothing left in the house of Maran Nayanar. 
Only the previous day he had sowed the little paddy he had 
in the held. Ho went and collected the sown paddy from his field. 
But there was no fuel also. The roof of his residence was dis¬ 
mantled for fire and the food was cooked. When it was ready for 
serving, to the astonishment of Maran Nayanar and his wife. 
Siva preseiitiy api)cared in his celestial vehicle and translated tliem 
to the realms of bliss, Maran was untiring in giving alms. 

‘ Ilayatha ’ in Tamil morns untiring, Kudi in Tamil means 
village and Jlayathakudi became Ilayankudi in course of time. 

The legend about the place states that Indra was the founder 
of this tovvn and the temples. Ramanatha-Maharishi is said to 
have purified himself of his sin by worshipping Siva here. A king 
by name Kodiadayappan worshipped Siva for a child. Through 
a curse Indira was born to him as a child and was named as Indradhi 
Sekara Maharajan and the place was called as Indravathara Nallur. 
Maran Nayanar mentioned above was a descendant of the above 
king. 

There is a Siva temple enshrining Rajendra Jotheeswarar and 
his consort Gnanambigai. Besides, there are Madhana Venugopal 
Perumal tcjnplc and Valmelnadantha Amman temple. The Siva 
temple is said to be constructed by Rajendra Choleswaran and there 
are inscriptions of Chola dynasty. There is a Jain stone sculpture. 
Maran Nayanar finds a place in the temple. Maran Nayanar 
festival is celebrated on Avani Magham. 

Ilayangudy is a Muhammadan centre. The Muhammadans 
are said to have immigrated from Tirunelveli and Tanjore Districts. 
They trade in Rangoon, Ceylon and Federated Malaya States. 
Before they emigrated to foreign countries they were divided into 
three sects according to their local profession. They were known 
as Eruthupattarai, Nesavupattarai and Kodikalpattarai. Every sect 
has its own mosque, Sangam, panchayats and recreation clubs. 
Their attitude is hostile towards one another. 

Eruthupattarai derived its name from its members trading in 
bulls. They are said to retain this kind of trade in Federated 
Malaya States. The Ambalagars are from this sect and were sway¬ 
ing great power and influence over the rest. They were a terror 
among peaceful Muhammadans and other communities. 

Nesavupattarai sect are the weavers. They are the richest of all 
the sects and the most peace loving. This sect has a mosque in 
front of Valavandai Amman temple. In 1900 a rioting between 
the Hindus and Muhammadans took place as the Muhammadans 
objected to the taking of the idol in front of the mosque with 
music. Punitive police was lodged for two years. Though Hindus 
were permitted to take the procession with music in front of the 
mosque, the Chettiars decided not to use music and they stopped 
it 20 feet on either side of the mosque. 
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Kodikalpattarai are the agriculturists who are the poorest of 
the lot. 

The chief industry of this town is manufacture of leather goods. 
There are tliree such factories manufacturing leather suit cases, 
hand bags, purses, etc.. Making of canvas bags is a speciality in 
this town. 

Ilayangudy is a Town Panchayat and the headquarters of an 
independent Deputy Tahsildar and a Panchayat Union. It con¬ 
tains a Panchayat Office, a Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, a Panchayat 
Union Office, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Panchayat Union Dispen¬ 
sary with a separate Lady Doctor, a Police Station, a Deputy Ins¬ 
pector of Schools Office, a Post Office, with telegraph communi¬ 
cation and two high schools, one for boys and the other for 
girls. 

There is a small rest house belonging to Sivaganga Samas- 
thanara. It is not electrified. In addition there is a big choultry 
endowed by a private donor of this place. 

Weekly market is held on Saturday 

llavathakudy.~-[Tvc\xp^aiX\iT Taluk—^Population 2,327) lies 9 
miles north of Tiruppattur. The nearest Railway Station is Tiru- 
mayam which is 10 miles cast of Ilayathakudy. Chettinad is 12 
miles south-east of Ilayathakudy. Buses are plying to this village. 

Ilayathakudy is said to be a corruption of Ilaiyatrakudy 
(@8^10/7In Tamil it means meaning, 

village which heals the fatigued or the weary. The legend has 
it that a Brahmin by name Subadrar, Lord Jndra, Devas and 
Kannuva Munivar were troubled by a giant called Surapunman. 
They were unhappy and could not find rest as they were un¬ 
able to satisfy themselves with regard to the way of salvation. 
They found solace and satisfaction as soon as they set their foot 
on this place and their tiresomeness on account of their extensive 
loitering in search of salvation vanished and happiness dawned on 
them. 

Ilayathakudy is one of the nine temples of Nattukottai Nagara- 
thars. They are Ilayatrakudy, Iraniyar, Pillyarpatti, Mathur, 
Vyravampatty, Nemam, Soorakudy, lluppakudy and Velangudy. 
The Siva temple enshrining Kailasumthaswamy and Shree Nithya- 
kalyani Amman is about 800 years old. The Pandya Kings who 
ruled over Madurai, handed over the temple to the Natlukkottai 
Nagarathars about 400 years ago for maintenance as their family 
deity. Even to-day it is the practice among the Nattukottai Cheltiars 
to perform the marriage ceremonies only after wearing the garland 
worn by the deities on the previous night. A scheme has 
been formulated by the High Court in its number 72, dated 1st 
December 1926 for the maintenance of the temple. In pursuance 
of it there are five trustees. Three of them hold office for five years 
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The remaining two are selected once in a Tamil year out of four 
hereditary trustees. Muthumariamman temple at Keeranipatty, 
a village situated 3 miles from llayathakudy, Katiusubbiah temple 
at Avinipatty, a village one mile south of Keeranipatty and the 
Athistamm of His Holiness Maha Devendra Saraswathy Swamigal, 
65th line of Sree Kamakodi Pita, are attached to this temple. 

There are seven divisions among the Nattukottai Nagarathars, 
They are (1) Okkurar, (2) Kalanivasal Kudiyar, (3) Pattinasamiyar, 
(4) Perumaruthurar, (5) Kinginikurar, (6) Perasendurar and 
(7) Sirusethudayar. All the seven Nattukottai Nagarathars have 
built each a Vinayagar temple with a tank in front of it at this place. 
Pattinasamiar claim saint Pattinathar as their family elder. The 
Raja of Chettinad’s family belongs to this division. They have 
built a separate Siva temple at this place. The Kalanivasalakudiyar 
have built a separate Perumal temple for their division in llayatha¬ 
kudy. Besides this, there was a very old Vishnu temple at this 
place but it is in ruins. Numerous stone inscriptions are seen 
in the ruined Vishnu temple and in the Kailasanathar temple. As 
many as 20 inscriptions have been recorded. Some are dated in 
Saka 1448. The inscriptions register gifts of village for services, 
sales of lands, fixed rate of taxes payable, remission of taxes, provi¬ 
sion for burning perpetual lamps, assignments of lands, etc. 
Kumbabishekam of Kailasanathaswaniy temple was performred 
on 28th May 1939 and again on 26th June 1958. Annual festivals 
are held during Navarathri in October and Thiruvathirai in December 
of each year. 

His Holiness Jagatguru Sri Mahadevendra Saraswathi Sankara- 
achariar Swamigal, 65th line in Kanchi Kamakodi Pita (1851—1890) 
visited this place in March, 1890 on his way back from Rameswaram, 
He breathed his last at this place. A small temple has been cons¬ 
tructed on this spot and is called Athishtanam. Pooja is performed 
twice daily. 

His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakodi 
Pita, the present Swamigal, who is 68th line in succession, graced 
this place by his stay for 2 years from March 1961 to March 1963. 
During his stay he convened an Agama, Silpa, Tantra, Baratha 
Vidwat Sadas of experts in Agamas and Silpa Sastras (Temple archi¬ 
tecture) and arranged for the demonstration of the different methods 
of the popular exposition of the Itihasas. More than 100 experts 
in the Pancharatra, Vaikhanasa, Saha and Sakta Agamas and Silpa 
Sastra from all parts of the country attended. Experts from coun¬ 
tries outside India also attended. The Ambassador of Thailand, 
an accomplished dancer and member of the royal family of Thailand, 
Dr. Raghu Vira of the International Academy of the Indian Culture, 
New Delhi who visited Indonesia, Central Asia and China and 
has made a special study of Indian culture in those countries. Dr. 
Jean Filliozat, College De France, Paris, Dr. Daniel Smith of the 
Syracuse University in America were some who attended the Sadas 
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and took active part in the proceedings. Daily discussions and 
discourses, an exhibition and cultural shows were held during the 
Sadas. The Vyasa Vidwat Sadas was conducted from 13th to 24th 
September 1962. 

The people here are agriculturists and are mostly dependent 
on the temples. 

ft has a Post Office, a Panchayat Office, a Devasthanam Office 
and a Child Welfare and Maternity Centre. Telephone connec¬ 
tion is available in this place. 

Iluppaikkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk—-Population 2,148)lies 3 miles 
east of Karaikkudi. From Tiruppattur it is 17 miles eastwards. A 
metal road connects Karaikkudi with this place. The nearest railway 
station is Karaikkudi junction on the Madras-Dhanushkodi railway 
line. 

In former days there were Jluppai (dumpnut) trees at this place. 
The village was therefore known as Ilupaikkudi meaning Iluppai 
village. 

It is noted for the Siva temple which is one of the nine Nattu- 
kottai Chettiars’ temples. Kongana Sidhar is said to have finally 
come here and tested the fineness of his gold converted from copper. 
It appears he wanted to reach 1,000 rnathu (Finess). He is said to have 
secured 500 rnathu at Mathur. God is attributed to be of 1,000 
mathu. At the point of reaching 1,000 rnathu his gold is said to have 
transformed into a Jothi. Siva here is therefore called Swayampraka- 
sar. Kongana Siddhar is said to have obtained Siddhi in the temple. 
There is a Lingam placed at the spot. The temple is said to have 
been constructed about 150 years ago. Some of the sculptures are 
very fine. AsmallCane^a of 1.2 inches in length and breadth carved 
with all details on a stone pillar in the Artha Mandapam deserves 
special notice. Kumbabishekam for the Pillayar temple was per¬ 
formed on 14th September 1959. Like all other temples it has also 
a big beautiful stone reservoir. One peculiarity of this place is that 
Muni is held in great respect. Festival is held on Full Moon day 
in the month of Chitrai. Floating festival is celebrated on a grand 
scale. 

There is a church in this village. 

Dr. Alagappa Chettiar’s Arts College and the hostels attached 
to it and other buildings are located near the railway station. The 
National Physics Laboratories and Engineering College are located 
at the place. The campus for the institutions named after Dr. 
Alagappa Chettiar occupy an area of about 500 acres, which is 
quite near the railway junction. 

The village has a Panchayat Office and a branch Post Office 
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Iraniyur (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 452) lies miles west 
of Kilasevalpatti, 7 miles north of Tiruppattur and 2\ miles south 
of Ilayathakudy. Buses run up to Kilasevalpatty, from where the 
distance has to be covered by jeep, car or carts. 

Lord Narasimha {Vishnu) after killing the giant Hiranya (father 
of Prahaladha) performed pooja to the Lingam {Siva) here to wash 
off his sins {Brahmahathy thosha). Because of this the place was 
called in memory of it as iraniyur. 

It is a big temple belonging to Nagarathars classified as one of the 
biggest nine Nagarathars’ temples. The Siva is called Narasimhes- 
warar in Sanskrit and Atkondanaihar in Tamil. The Goddess of 
the temple is Sivapura Animal. The temple has two prakarams 
with an outer wall. Ithas a tallgo/jj/ra/n on the eastern side. The 
pillars opposite to the Goddess are decorated with the figures of 
nine Durgas. Those opposUe to Siva are seulptured with Veera- 
badrar, Markandeyar, Rudramoorthy, etc., numbering twelve. 
All the figures have been finished with great skill that they look 
like moulded cement figures. The traces of chisel is not seen. All 
these are cut out of single blocks of stones. The inner mandapams 
enshrining Siva are of black stone. Mahakumbabishekam was 
performed on 31st March 1944. It is said that it took 15 years for 
the completion of the temple at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs then. 

It has a Panchayat Office and a branch Post Office. 

Irukkangudy (Sattur Taluk—Population 897) is five miles east of 
Sattur where there is a Mariamman temple. The village is situated 
on the northern bank of Arjuna river. Bus facilities are available. 

Irukkangudy is a corruption of the name Irukkangaikoody 
meaning the meeting place of two rivers. The river Arjuna Nadhi and 
the river join in front of the temple hence the name. The river 

Vaipar, the bigger of the two, has its source in Vasudeva Nallu hills 
while the river Arjuna Nadhi has its origin in the Western Ghats 
near Watrap. According to an inscription in Nenmeni, this village 
is said to have been known as Iluppaikudy on account of the Iluppai 
trees. 

The Mariamman temple is situated between these two rivers 
and to reach it one has to cross the river Arjuna Nadhi on foot. 
According to a legend, the temple is said to have been built about 
200 years ago by the fore fathers of the present poojaries. It is 
stated that a poojari girl who was picking cow-dung placed her basket 
on the ground but could not remove it. She had a vision that a 
temple should be built there. The deity of the temple is called 
Mariamman. During every Friday there will be a large gathering 
of worshippers. In the month of Adi and Thai a great festival is 
celebrated and about a lakh of people from Madurai, Tirunelveli 
and Ramanathapuram districts congregate. Tonsure is the chief 
offering made here in large numbers. Annual income of the temple 
is about Rs. 60,000. 
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Majoritji of the inhabitants are Harijans. A section of them 
have specialised in drama, chiefly Narikomthy, Villupattu and 
other variety entertainments. Agriculture is the main occupation 
of the people. 

There are four rooms set apart for stay in the temple premises 
for the pilgrims. 

There is a Panchayat Office and a Police outpost at this 
place. 

Kadaladi (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population 2,147) lies nine 
miles south-west of Mudukulattur. It is the headquarters of 
the Panchayat Union of its name. The nearest railway station is 
Paramagudi which is 25 miles north of this place. Buses are 
plying from Paramagudi to Kadaladi. 

The name is from kadal in Tamil meaning sea and adi in Tamil 
meaning vicinity. The sea is only five miles from this place, hence 
the name Kadaladi meaning in the vicinity of the sea. 

This place was the seat of a Poligar. During 1801, the Poligar 
of Kadaladi actively supported all those Shervagars who opposed the 
British and even sent 300 of his men to Mudukulattur to attack the 
East India Company’s Establishments. 

There is a Mangala Vimyagar temple and an Ayyamr temple at 
this place. No festivals are held. There is a small church. 

It has a Panchayat Union Office, a Panchayat Office, a Police 
Station, a Post and Telegraph Office with Telephone facilities, a 
Section Office (Food Production), a Primary Health Centre and a 
high school. 

Weekly market is held on every Tuesday. Vegetables, pottery, 
grocery, fish and dried fish are generally sold here. No wholesale 
business is done. 

Bricks are manufactured here. Lime kilns and pottery work are 
the other industries. Agriculture is the predominant occupation. 
There are two rice mills. 

It is an important Trignometrical Station. It is located on the 
bank of the urani. Folk dances like Oyilattam and Silambam exist 
here. 

Muthirulappa Pillai, the famous revenue reformer and Pradhani 
of Muthuramalinga Sethupathi (1782-1795) was born in Karun- 
gulam, a suburb of Kadaladi. He improved the revenue and 
account system of the country. He built several chatrams along the 
main roads of pilgrimage. Roads were constructed through forests. 
Pagodas were renovated by spending large sums. The Chockat- 
tan Mandapam at Rameswaram was completed by this minister. 
He is depicted on the walls of the Ramalinga Vilasam as standing 
hehind the Sethupathi. He was on very intimate terms with Colonej 



Martinz who occupied the Ramanathapuram Kingdom in 1792 and 
subdued it for the East India Company. On account of the friendship, 
Muthirulappa Pillai grew proud and arrogant and consequently 
the Sethupathi dismissed him from service. Later Muthirulappa 
Pillai was appointed as “ Renter ” of the British Revenue to whom 
the country was leased and appointed for watching the interests 
of the East India Company. In that capacity he resided at 
Madurai. He was a great planner and a dreamer. The idea of divert¬ 
ing the waters of the Periyar and utilising it for irrigating arid 
tracts of Madurai District was suggested by him first in 1789 but it 
was then postponed for want of funds. 

Kadugusandai fMudukulatlur Taluk—Population 2,191) lies 
four miles east of Kadaladi and 13 miles south of Mudukulattur 
on the Ramanathapurm-Aruppukkottai road via Sikkal and Sayal- 
kudy. This was once the famous Mangammal rastha. Buses 
are plying to this place. 

In olden days this was an important place of halt for pilgrims 
coming from Tirunelveli District to Rameswaram. A big shandy 
used to be held here and this was the last shandy in its series in 
this part of the country. Hence this place was known as Kadaisy 
Sandai (ssnuffl in Tamil meaning last shandy or market. 

In process of time this came to be corrupted as Kadugusandai. 

Muthirulappa Pillai, the famous minister of Muthuramalinga 
Sethupathi (1782-1795) constructed a big choultry for the pilgrims 
going to Rameswaram. A portion of the building is in a bad state 
and the rest is in good condition. A stone sculpture containing 
the figures of Muthuramalinga Sethupathi and Muthirulappa Pillai 
is kept in the choultry. A Bench Mark of the Great Trignometrical 
Station is lo 'ated on the steps of the dilapidated western portion 
of the choultry. The system of land measurement was introduced 
throughout the Ramanathapuram Estate by Muthirulappa Pillai 
in 1792. One mode of measurement for wet lands, another for 
dry lands and a third kind for Nanjavanpayir were adopted by him. 
They were conceived with the measurement of Muthirulappa 
Pillai’s feet. All these new modes of measurements were incor¬ 
porated in the construction of the chatram. Civil disputes regard¬ 
ing measurements were settled by a verification of the measure¬ 
ments in the chatram. 

The village came into existence after the construction of the 
choultry in 1792. Some years ago a number of Brahmins lived 
here. The remains of their old buildings are still seen. After the 
formation of the Ramanathapuram, Aruppukkottai road via 
Sikkal and Sayalkudy, the village has become active once again and 
is improving. 

Palmyrah tapping and palmyrah jaggery ate done. The village 
has a branch Post Office. 
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Kalaiyarkoil (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 2,678) is ten miles 
east of Sivaganga railway station, 20 miles west of Devakottai 
on the Devakottai—Manamadurai road and 40 miles south-east 
of Madurai on the Madurai—^Tondi road. It is easily reached by 
buses from all directions. 

Kalaiyarkoil derived its name from the Kalleswarcm temple 
of the place. Kalayar is a corruption of the word Kalleswaran. 
During the Sangam period the place was known as Kanappair 
(«ns37L>'oiJi) as is seen from the 21st verse in the Purananooni 
sung by lyur Moolakizhar, a poet of the Snngam period. In the 
9th Century A. D. Saint Sundarar described the presiding deity 
in his devotional songs as Kahii. Since then the deity was known 
as Kalayar with the Tamil ar suffixed to it denoting respect. 
The temple came to be known as Kalaiyarkoil and later adapted to 
the village also. 

This place was the seat of kings from very early days. Vengai 
Marban ruled over this area during Tamil Pungam period with his 
seat at this place when his counter part at Madurai was Ugra Peru 
Vazhuthi in whose time Tirukkural was released. Kahiiyarkoil was 
the stonghold of the rulers of Sivaganga with a well bailt e.xtensive 
fort, known for its strength. In 1772, after reducing Ramanatha- 
puram, the Company’s forces marclicd towards Kalaiyarkoil which 
was defended by Muthu Vaduganathar. A detour was made 
with a strong force to the enemy’s rear under Lt. Col. Bonjour; 
the ruler was completely surprised and Kalaiyarkoil was entered. 
Veera Muthu Vaduganathar was killed and the campaign was 
brought to a close. In 1780 Marudhu Brothers became the rulers 
of Sivaganga including Kalaiyarkoil. 

On the dawn of the 1st October 1801, the Company’s force® 
advanced on Kalaiyarkoil by three district routes, captured it and 
dismantled the fort. The Company’s forces found 21 guns 
mostly mounted, a great quantity of stores, and many articles of 
European furniture and amongst them 2 clocks and several filed 
glasses. 

The temple of Kalaiyarkoil is a very large and handsome building 
surrounded by a strong stone wall about 18 feet in height and form¬ 
ing one angle of the fort which was dismantled. The new tower 
on the South was built by Marudhu during his rule over Sivaganga 
(1780-1801). It is 151 feet tall. Bricks from Manamadurai was 
brought for building the tower. It is said that after the fall of 
Kalaiyarkoil, Vellai Marudu escaped. In order to catch him, Col. 
Agnew announced that if the Marudu did not surrender within 
the period stipulated the big tower would be pulled down and 
destroyed. It is said Vellai Marudhu surrendered so that the lofty 
gopuram of the temple may be saved. The Marudhus also repaired 
the tank called as Anaimadu and made a wooden car for the temple. 
Tfhetpmbof Marudhu is seen to the east of the temple facing the 
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old entrance. The smaller tower on the north owes its existence 
to Varaguna Pandyan (1251-1261 A.D.). 

This is one of the fourteen sacred Pandya temples. This was 
built by one Veerasenan, a Pandya King. There are three shrines 
called Someswarar representing Sthoola ; Kaleswarar representing 
Sushama and Sundareswara representing Karma. Their consorts 
are Soundara Nayaki, Sri Sorriavally and Meenakshi respectively. 
Festivals are held in the month of Vaigasi for 10 days when Teppa 
Utsavam is also held. The festival for Sornavally is held in the 
month of Adi (June—July). The Thaipoosam festival is held for 
ten days in Thai (January—February). This place is known by 
eleven other names. This temple enshirines Vishnu idol also. The 
life-size stone statues of Marudhu brothers are found in the temple. 

Saints Gnanasambandar, Sundareswarar, Appar and Aruna- 
girinathar have visited this temple and sung its praise in their 
sacred poems. Perumpatrapuliyur Nambi (13th Century), Uma- 
pathy Sivachariar (14th Century) and Poyyamozhipulavar have 
also visited this place and sung poems. Kumbubishekam after reno¬ 
vation of this temple was celebrated on llth November 1959. 

During the period of the Muslim rule over Madurai Kingdom, 
the idols of Srirangam temple were brought here and kept in safe 
custody. They were taken back after the Muhammadans were 
driven away. 

There is a big tank on the southern side of the temple, an exact 
replica of Madurai Mariamman Tank but smaller in size. It 
is called Anaimadu meaning elephant tank. In the middle of the 
tank there is a mandapam called Meenakshi Mandapam which 
looks like a small temple with a gopuram. 

There are stone inscriptions in this temple dated 1530 and 1532 
A.D. recording gift of lands by Sundara Tholudayar Mavali Vanda- 
rayar. 

When the British occupied Kalaiyarkoil in 1801, they set fire to 
the village and reduced it to ruins. Remnants of old habitation 
are still seen in this place. Nattukottai Chettiars improved the 
village by constructing extremely solid and well built houses with 
broad and regular streets. 

The second unit of Kaleeswara Mills is being constructed here. 
The foundation stone was laid in January 1964. This place is known 
for skilled stone masons, sthapathies and stone workers. Chillies, 
paddy and dry crops are the chief agricultural produces of the palce. 
There is also a Oil Producers’ Co-operative Society. There are 
many lime kilns here. Bricks are also made here, 



It is the head quarters of a Panchayat Union. There are a Police 
Station, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Deputy Inspector of Schools 
Office, a Panchayat Union Dispensary, a Panchayat Union Office 
and a high school. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow. It is not electrified. A 
chatram is maintained by the trustees appointed by the Hindu 
Religious Endowment Board. The Co-operative Stores and Agri¬ 
cultural Office are located in this chatram. 

Weekly market is held on Monday. Vegetables, miUets;, and 
cattle are sold in the market. 

Kaliyanagiri (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 1,348). lies 15 miles 
north-east of Tiruvadanai. The bus route from Tondi to Tiruttan- 
danam passes through the place. The place is less than a mile 
from the sea shore. 

Kaliyanagiri, two furlongs away from the seashore is separated 
by an odai (Stream) from Pasipatnam. Pasipatnam derives its 
name from the shrine Passiamman situated a furlong north of it. 
Passiamman temple was built by Ceylonese when they ruled over 
this country for some time. It was their family deity. Marudhu 
brothers (1780-1801) built a choultry opposite to Passipatnam on 
the trunk road from Benares to Rameswaram for the convenience of 
the pilgrims. A few yards north of this choultry they also built 
a Siva temple. A village grew round these two buildings and it 
was named as Kaliyanagiri. 

The name is from kali in TamilCmeaning appetite, un {siem) 
in Tamil meaning destroy ), nagar in Tamil mean¬ 

ing town and ye (@) is a Tamil suffix called Viguthy (sffl©^®). 
Thus Kaliyanagiri means appetite destroyer village. 

In the early periods pilgrims were flowing into this village 
from all parts of India on their way to Rameswaram. None 
was denied food. Hundreds were used to be fed daily and freely. 
After the advent of the railway, pilgrims have dwindled and now 
only rations were given to about six pilgrims daily. 

Kaliyanagiri has historical association. Marudhu brothers 
in times of danger used to take refuge here. The temple and the 
chatram speak the glory of them. The wooden pillared chatram 
is massive and impressive. The pillars have been so chiselled 
that they look like stone pillars. Some are elaborately carved. 
Life-like figures of squirrel biting a furit and a parrot perching, 
are exhibited. In one of the pillars a wooden bracelet hangs 
loose which cannot be removed. In the same pillar a wooden 
rolling ball has been carved inside, which can be felt and turned 
by letting in one of the fingers. These are among the exuberance 
of wooden carving seen in the chatram. On the top of the door 
frame leading to a room called Annapoorani, a name attributed 
tp the fact that this was the storage of food-grains, Gajalakshmi 
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has been carved with great skill with the figures of Marudhu brothers 
on two sides in the pose of worship. The proudest possession of 
the chatram is a colossal statue of Vallabha Ganapathy \Niih ten 
hands with Vallabhai Anibal on the left lap. The statue is so fine 
and impressive that the soul of the artist must have passed into 
this work. Tradition has it that this Ganapathy statue was at 
the front gate of a fort and on its ruin, the statue was preserved here. 
Daily pooja is conducted. 

A few yards north of the chatram is the Siva temple dedicated 
to Viswamthar and Visalakshi. The temple is in a neglected condi¬ 
tion. It is under the management of Sivaganga Samasthanam. 
Two massive statues of Narayana and Lakshmi are relegated to 
northern gate within the precincts of the temple. Tradition has 
it that a Vishnu temple on the seashore was ruined by the waves 
and the statues of that temple are rudely put aside here. The 
Siva temple has all the look of a great temple. Marudhu brothers 
were wonderful reformers of Hindu religion. A revolution in 
Hinduism was brought by them. Many temples and chatrams 
were built during their period. In the temples he appointed 
Desikars and made endowments to them for singing Thevaram 
and Tiruvasagam. This practice is still continued and to him goes 
the credit for such a renovation. At Kaliyanagiri also a Desikar 
was appointed as Huckdar. 

A great Trignometrical Station Bench Mark is located on the 
foot steps of the Siva temple. 

There is an old Siva temple which is in repairs. This is an 
important halting place for pilgrims travelling to Rameswaram. 
A chatram has been built here for their convenience. After the 
advent of buses and railways it has ceased to be of any great use. 

The prevailing community is Maravars who are mostly agri¬ 
culturists. Some of them work as labourers in Vattanam salt 
factory. A few of them have taken to fishing as an occupation. 

Kallal (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 3,783) lies south-west 
of Karaikkudi and 15 miles south-east of Tiruppattur. It is a rail¬ 
way station on the Madras-Dhanushkodi railway line and all 
express trains stop at this place. Buses are plying to this place 
regularly. 

It is one of the centres of Kallar community. Hence the place 
was known as Kallar and with time it came to be called as Kallal. 
Kallarnadu is said to comprise 22^ villages around this place. 

It has a Siva temple with Somasundareswarar and Soundara- 
nayaki under the management of Sivaganga Samasthanam. Annual 
festival is held during the month of Masi. 

A Blacksmithy-cwm-Carpentary Training Centre is to be started 
here very shortly at an estimated cost of Rs. 52,000 with provision 
for 20 trainees. Coal is said tp be available in this area, 
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It is the headquarters of a Panchayat Union. It has a Post and 
Telegraph Office with telephone facilities, a Police Station, a Pan¬ 
chayat Office, a Panchayat Union Office, a Junior Engineer (Food 
Production) Office, a Junior Engineer (Highways) Office, a Pan¬ 
chayat Union Dispensary, a Maternity Centre, Madhar Sangam 
and a high school. 

Weekly market is held on every Thursday. Vegetables, cocoa- 
nuts, fish, dry-fish, hides, pottery, sheep and hen are generally 
brought for sale. 

Kamudi (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population—10,017) is situated 
on the south bank of the river Gmdar. It is 12 miles west of Mudu¬ 
kulattur, 50 miles west of Ramanathapuram and 24 miles south-east 
of Aruppukkottai. From the sea it is only 21 miles north. This 
town is connected by road from all important places, regular 
buses are plying to this place from Madurai, Ramanathapuram, 
Aruppukkottai, Mudukulattur and Sayalgudi. 

There is an old fort about 250 years old near the town situated 
on high ground above the Gundar river. This was built by Thiru 
Udaya Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi who ruled over 
Ramanathapuram Kingdom between 1711—1725 with the assistance 
of the French engineers. This is a small fort but had two lines of 
fortifications and contained buildings and a fine wall. After the fall 
of Panjalankurichi on 25th August 1801, the forces of the East 
India Company controlled this strong fort of Kamudi belonging 
to Ramanathapuram. The forces of Sivaganga under Marudhu 
captured this fort. But the fort was soon recaptured by the Com¬ 
pany’s forces and was dismantled thereafter. Legend says 
that Kattabomman stayed for a day in this fort on his way to 
Ramanathapuram to meet the then Collector Jackson on 9th 
September 1798. 

Kamudi is a major Panchayat. There is an independent 
Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, a Sub Treasury Office, a Sub-Registrar’s 
Office, a Police Station,a Panchayat Board Office, a Post and Tele¬ 
graph Office, an Electricity Board Office, and a Panchayat Union 
Office. There are also a District Board High School, a hospital 
and an office for the Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

There is a Siva temple founded by Sundara Pandyan known as 
Meenakshi Sundareswarar temple. Festivals are held in this temple 
in the months of Purattasi, Karthigai, Margazhi, and Thai. There 
is also a Mariamman temple. In this temple festivals are held in 
the Tamil months of Purattasi, Karthigai, Margazhi, Thai and 
Pangimi. There is also another temple dedicated to Meenakshi- 
am::ian which is worshipped by the Maravars. There are three 
churches. Saint Antony festival is held during June. Paravar 
celebrate this festival. The place is noted for many land marks 
having some associations with Muslim servants. 
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There is a big mosque called Peria Pallivasal in a large com¬ 
pound with a slender minaret of about 70 feet high. The entire 
building is of red stone. The mosque was built in Hizri 1311 
(Muslim year). It is now 73 years old. The stone pillars are 
of oriental type. Four massive central stone pillars in the main' 
hall attracts attention as they look like a colossal lotus bud. They 
are the gifts of Nawab of Arcot. The door frame made of stone is 
remarkably elaborate in artistic skill. Besides there are two other 
mosques. 

The burial place of Mussafar Avuliya, called Darga is very 
famous. It is on the tank bund amidst a fine grove of green 
trees. This place is shaded by a number of wide spreading banian 
trees. This great Muhammadan Saint is said to have come from 
Arabia. This Darga attracts worshippers of all castes. Kanduri 
festival is held annually during May—June when about 5,000 of 
congregate here. 

The Nagoor Andavar Darga is situated near the weekly market 
and it marks the place where the Saint Shahul Hameed of Nagoor 
rested for some time during his pilgrimage tour in these parts. 

Next in importance is Pitchai Vupa Darga. It is next to Peria 
Pallivasal on the northern side. He passed away only in 1931 and 
he is still green in the memory of local people. He perfomed 
many miracles in his life time. 

The burial place of Muhammed Ibrahim alias Karunai Ananda 
Gnana Boopathy is near the high school on the Kottai Madu 
((S^rriLmi— imQ) within the precincts of the Marawar hostel. He 
was a poet and has contributed some poems. 

An Arabic Madarsa (School) is run in the big mosque. Muslim 
Oharma Sabhai and Muslim Valibar Mandrarn are the two asso¬ 
ciations run by them. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow managed by the Highways 
Department. There is also a chavadi belonging to the Revenue 
Department. 

Weekly market is held in this town on Tuesday. 

Kanadukathan (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population—4973) lies 10 
miles north of Karaikkudi and 15 miles north-east of Tiruppattur. 
The nearest railway station is Chettinad on the Tiruchirappalli 
Manamadurai railway line, I J miles south of Kanadukathan. 
This place is well served by bus routes. 

The area south of the river Vellar was known as Kanadu. Kan 
in Tamil means forest and nadu means province. This village 
was on the northern boundary of Kanadu. Hence it was called 
as Kanadukathan meaning ‘ protector of Kanadu 
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This place has a Siva temple, a Vishnu temple, Alagia ffachiar 
temple, Ayyanar temple and four Pillaiyar temples. There are six 
well built tanks with beautiful flight of stone steps. This place 
is popular for making brass and silver vessels. 

There are a Panchayat Office, a Post and Telegraph and telephone 
Office, a Government Pentland Women and Children Hospital 
a Government S.A. Hospital, a Section Office of the Madras State 
Electricity Board and a high school. 

Weekly market is held on every Sunday, Vegetables mutton, 
fish, dry-fish, pottery, groceries are generally sold. 

Kanadukathan is one of the chief centres of Nattukottai Chettiars. 
It is a most impressive village with massive and lengthy buildings 
elaborately constructed with well polished walls and stones. 
Some buildings can best be described as minature palaces. To a 
non-Nattukottai Chettiyar he would discover a new type of form 
of constructing buildings for residence. These houses are not 
limited to living alone. The size and nature of the building telU 
about the prosperity of owner. The buildings are spacious and 
they provide for ceremonial occasions when hundreds of guests 
have to be accommodated, for storage of provisions and other 
articles for long. 

Kandadevi (Tiruvadanai Taluk—^Population 2,505) lies three 
miles north-west of Devakottai on the road to Karaikkudi via 
Amaravathipudur. Buses ply to tliis place. 

Kandadevi means a place where Devi was seen. The legend 
has it that Goddess Parvathy appeared before the rishies at this 
place when they prayed for protection against the tyranies of 
Sandha Asurun, a giant. Since the rishies saw the Goddess at this 
place it was named as Kandadevi. 

This was the seat of a Zamin taluk of the Sivaganga Zamindari 
before the abolition of Zamindari. The place is now important 
for a well built Siva temple with a high tower, enshrining Shree 
Swarnamoorthy. During the Brahmotsavam car festival nearly 
5,000 people from the neighbouring places will assemble. 

It has a branch Post-Office and a Police out-post. 

There are two private chatrams. 

A:amiA:A;«(^i(Tiruppattur Taluk—Population—43,698) is a Railway 
Junction on the Madras—Dhanushkodi Railway Line 13 miles 
east of Tiruppattur. Bus routes radiate from here in all directions 
and to all important places. The State Express bus from Nagapatti- 
nam to Ramanathapuram and vice versa passes through this place. 

In former days this was a forest with Karai (Tamil) plant, 
thorny wehora Canthium Parviflarum. Hence it was named 
as Karaikkudi meaning Karai (Thorny plant) village. In ancient 



days this place has been referred to as Kareegudy in Tamil 
classical literature. The present name is a corruption of it. 

About 75 years ago it was a small town. A Panchayat Union 
Board was constituted in 1885. It was converted into a Munici¬ 
pality on 1st September 1928. It is now a second class Munici¬ 
pality with an annual income of about Rs. 6 lakhs covering an area 
of five and a half square miles. 

There are many temples at this place. Koppudayamman 
temple is an important temple in which annual festival is held for 
10 days in the Tamil month of Vaikasi. Then the diety is profusely 
decorated with costly diamond jewels supplied by Nattukottai 
Chettiars. Nagarathar Sivan Koil (Festival in the month of 
Adi), Penimtd temple, Krishvm Koil (festival in the month of 
Pangmi), Kalanivasul Perumal Koil and Muthalamman Koil 
(Pongal festival in Vaikasi) are the other temples. There are 
two churches and one mosque. 

It is seen from old Tamil literature that an army called 
Yezhagapadai (e? ' ) from Kalanivasal (a portion of Karai- 

kudi) was engaged in the fight between the Pandya and Chola Kings. 

Karaikkudi is an industrial trading and educational centre. 
This place is noted for the processing of betelnuts called Seeval 
(^6udo) and chewing tobacco. Cycle carrier and frames, slates, 
brass metal, manufacture of stainless steel vessels, silver works, 
sherbat essences, radio production, automobile part B are also 
manufactured here. Diamond cutters and gold-smiths of this 
place are noted for their skill. There are 15 rice mills and three 
saw mills. There are 2,000 handlooms and six dyeing factories 
here. Sarees in cotton and art silk are manufactured and exported 
to other parts of the State, There is an Industrial Estate in the 
outskirts of the town. 

There are whole-sale traders in groceries, paddy, rice, pulses 
sugar, building materials etc., catering to the needs of Tiruvadanai 
and Tiruppattur Taluks. 

It has an Independent Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, a District 
Forest Office, Income-tax Ofiices (three circles\ an Assistant 
Engineer’s Office (Madras State Electricity Board), two Police 
Stations, a Sub-Treasury, an Officer of an Assistant Inspector of 
Fisheries, a Fire Station, a Post and Telegraph and Telephone Office, 
a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Judicial Sub-Magistrate’s Court, an Office 
of the Sub-Inspector of Central Excise, an Office of the Assistant 
Labour Inspector, an Assistant Engineer’s Office (Food Production), 
a Deputy Inspector of Schools’ Office, a Deputy Commercial 
Tax Officer’s Office, a Telephone Exchange, a Head Post Office, 
a Forest Range Office, a Municipal Office, a Municipal Men 
Hospital, a Municipal Women and Children Hospital, Municipal 
Maternity Hospital, the Office of an Assistant Engineer (P.W.D.) 
and one District Central Library Branch. 
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Besides, there are eleven banks, three stock exchange brokers, 
a Government khadi depot, a co-operative milk supply society, a 
weaver’s society and a building society. 

There are two high schools for boys and girls and one high 
school exclusively for girls. A Model High School is attached to 
Alagappa Training College. There is a Montessori School for 
children. There are a School for Deaf and Dumb, a Harijan residen¬ 
tial school and a Health Centre for physical exercises. Dr. R. M. 
Alagappa Chettiar of Kottaiyur has endowed many educational 
institutions, like Alagappa Chettiar College of Arts and Science, 
Alagappa Chettiar College of Engineering, Alagappa Chettiar 
Polytechnic, Alagappa Chettiar’s Teachers’ Training College, 
and Alagappa Chettiar’s Physical Training College. To Dr. 
R. M. Alagappa Chettiar goes the credit of locating the Central 
Electo Chemical Research Institute in Karaikkudi by offering a 
donation of Rs. 15 lakhs and a free gift of 300 acres of land at 
Karaikkudi for this institute. The foundation stone was laid by 
Jawaharlal Nehru on 25th July 1948. It was completed 
by the end of 1952. It provides excellent facilities for research in 
fundamental and applied branches of electro chemical technology. 
A number of research workers drawn from different parts of India 
work in this Central Research Laboratory. 

There is one Jambai Oothu, an artesian well, capable of yielding 
about 50,000 gallons of water a day even in mid-summer. From 
this, water is pumped into service tanks and distributed to public 
fountains. There are four parks in this Municipality. 

Kambar festival is celebrated here every year for three days 
during Panguni on a grand scale when Tamil scholars meet and 
discuss about Kamba Ramayanam. 

Nattukottai Chettiars are foremost in this place in trade and 
commerce. They have business in Malaya, Indonesia, Colombo, 
etc. In this aspect it is next in importance to Devakottai. 

There is a Municipal travellers’ bungalow. A weekly 
market is held on every Monday, In former days wholesale 
business used to be transacted here. After the improvement 
of roads and bus traffic, the traders go to villages and purchase 
the commodities directly from the producers. Wholesale business 
has therefore dwindled considerably. Some wholesale transactions 
take place now-a-days in rice, paddy, groceries, pulses, etc. Sepa¬ 
rate weekly markets are held on Monday for sale of sheep and goat, 
and for fuel and straw. 

Lignite is found around this place. If mining of this lignite is 
found feasible the importance of this place may grow still further. 
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Kariyapatti (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population ; 4,252) is the 
head-quarters of a Panchayat Union of its name. It is situated 12 
miles north of Aruppukkottai and 18 miles south of Madurai, on the 
Madurai-Aruppukkottai Highways road. Buses are plying at an 
interval of half-an-hour. The nearest Railway Station is Aruppu¬ 
kkottai on the Virudhunagar—Manamadurai Railway line. 

It is said that one Kathiyar Moopanar first settled here and 
a village grew around him. The place was then called as Kathia- 
patty meaning village of Kathia (Moopanar), In due course it 
came to be known as Kariapatty. Kariapatty is a corruption of 
Kathiapatty. 

There are minor village temples like Muthalantman. There 
are one church and one mosque. 

It has a Carpentry Unit giving training for ten trainees j a Ground- 
nut-Decorticator, and Groundnut Oilpress. There is also a Palm 
leaf Workers’ Society wherein, palm leaf products such as mats, 
baskets and other agricultural necessities are made. A Poultry 
Unit, a Co-operative Milk Supply Society and a Co-operative 
Housing Society are also functioning at this place. 

There is a Panchayat Union Office, a Panchayat Office, a Sub- 
Post Office, a Police Station, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Deputy 
Inspector of SchooU’ Office, a Primary Health Centre, a veterinary 
dispensary, a Section Office (Food Production), a Co-operative 
Agricultural Bank and a high school. 

Shandy is held on a limited scale on every Wednesday wherein 
earthern ware, vegetables, mutton, sarees, grocery, poultry, goats 
and ghee are sold. The shandy usually attracts about 200 to 500 
persons. 

There is an electrified and furnished travellers’ bungalow 
maintained by the Highways Department. 

Kilakkarai (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population—16,860) lies 
11 miles south-west of Ramanathapuram. Buses ply regularly 
between Ramanathapuram and Kilakkarai. It is also a port on the 
Gulf of Manar and can be reached by sea. It is situated between 
^he ports of Pamban and Tuticorin. 

Etymologically Kilakkarai means east coast. It is derived from 
the Tamil words kizh {Sip) meaning east and Karai (■feroff) 
in Tamil meaning coast. 

There are 12 mosques in this place. The Jamma Masjid is the 
important one in which there are the tombs of Sithakathi Marakayar 
and Sathakkthulla Appa. There is an ancient Siva temple dedi¬ 
cated to Chokamthaswami built by Varaguna Pandyan. Besides, 
here are temples dedicated to Pillayar, Ugra Veer a Mahaliamman, 
ubrammyaswamy and Mariamman. There are Tamil inscrip- 
ons of the period 1538-47 which refer to Achyuta Raya and 
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Hmrousi Nayakar. There is a small Roman Catholic Church 
adjacent to the ruins of a Dutch factory, the Saint Anthony’s 
Church built in 1816. Within the precincts, a mound has been put 
up to resemble Lady of the Lourdes. Sithakathi the Muslim patron 
of poets, rests in a beautiful mosque built in eastern style which 
looks more like a mandapam. 

From the middle of eighteenth century this place was subjected 
to foreign invasion. In 1759 the Sethupathis permitted the Dutch 
to trade in their territories and entered into a treaty with them. But 
the Dutch built fortresses in this place in violation of the treaty with 
the Sethupathis. Dalavoy Damodaram Pillai entered into a treaty 
with the Dutch East India Company on 24th June 1767 by which 
the Dutch were given many concessions including repairing their 
establishment at Kilakkarai, tax concessions, control over Pamban 
canal, etc. Some of the buildings constructed by the Dutch stUl 
remain. TTie walls of the building are 3 to 4 feet in breadth and are 
very strongly built. 

There are a few islands a few miles to the south of the 
port which act as a break water. There is a channel starting 
from Valinokam point 13 miles south-west running between the 
shore and the islands as far as Pamban, a distance of 43 miles. 
This is called Kilakkarai channel. 

The port is open to foreign trade but it is of little importance- 
There is good export trade to Jaffna, Kaits, Talaimanar, Beruwalla, 
Negomba and Colombo. Chanks are exported to Calcutta via 
Tuticorin where they are made into bangles, rings and beads. The 
chief articles of coastwise imports are rice, paddy, cotton seeds, 
grains of all sorts and sundries. The chief articles of export are 
firewood, chank, chank beads, palmyrah fibre and cocoanut. Fire¬ 
wood is exported in large quantities from this port to Tuticorin and 
the trade is carried on throughout the year. Palmyrah fibre is 
collected from the villages adjoining the coast and shipped to Tuti¬ 
corin and thence to Europe. 

The port was flourishing some 80 years ago but began to decline 
in importance after the opening of the railway to Tuticorin and 
more especially after the opening of the Madurai-Dhanushkodi line. 
Ramanathapurara Railway Station is within 11 miles of the port 
and almost all articles intended for Ramanathapuram town and 
adjacent places which were formerly shipped to Kilakkarai are 
brought by rail. 


Kilakkarai is densly populated, the predominent section of it 
being Muslims. Many of the Muslims are traders in Ceylon and 
deal in pearls, rubies and chanks. Kilakkarai is famous for its 
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Muslim pearl divers. Chank fishing at Tuticorin, Rameswarara. 
Devipatnam, Ceylon and other places is mostly carried on by them. 
Kilakkarai people are famous for assessing the worth of pearls, 
chanks, etc. 

Pearls and chanks are fished off the mainland, north and south 
of Kilakkarai. This area is leased out. There is one major factory 
dealing in chanks. About 100 families in Kilakkarai are engaged in 
chank works as cottage industry. The raw chanks are first rubbed 
on stone, cleared with Nitric acid and then polished. Thereafter it 
is made into bangles, rings, lamps, paper weights, milk-feeders, etc. 
Each member will earn about Re. 1 per day as part-time work. The 
divers earn more depending upon the number and the quality of the 
chanks caught. Some may even earn more than Rs. 15 per day, 
which means they should dive often and expose themselves to 
greater risks. Kilakkarai is also noted for fishing. 

A number of small ice plants and cold storages have been put 
up in Kilakkarai by the Department of Fisheries. 

Large trade in /Ja/Auweer (sweet-toddy) is carried on in Kilakkarai- 
A Co-operative Society has been formed for improving the trade 
in palm gur. This place is also known for ■iillukaruppatty. Fine 
and coarse long-cloths and carpets are manufactured at tWs place. 
There is one Tailoring Cottage In lustrial and Co-operative Society 
at this place. Gypsum occur.s in Kilakkarai area in black soil. 
Thick groves of cocoanut and palmyrah trees are in abundance. 
Mango trees also flourish here Palm leaf cottage industries are "ifo 
found in this place. 

This place has a Panchayat Oifice, a Sub-Re^strar’s OfiSce, a 
Post Office with telegraph and telephone communications, a Police 
Station, a Customs Office, a Port Conservator’s Office, the Office* 
of the Inspector of Fisheries, a Government Hospital wiUi a separate 
lady doctor and a Government High School. 

Kilkidaram (Mudukulattur Taluk—Populatlon: 3,777) lies eleven 
miles east of Kadaladi. The bus route from Ramanathapuram to 
Aruppukkottal (via) Sikkal and Sayalkudy passes about a mile from 
this village. 

There are two villages of the same name and this village lies in 
the east. Hence it is called Kil (East) Kidaram. Burma is call^ 
Kidaram. This village was named after Burma on account of trade 
connections with it. 

There are Ariyanayakiamrmn temple and Kamatchiamman 
temple besides other village deities. A church also exists. 

It has a branch Post-Office. This village is included in Valinokam 
Panchayat 
g9_6—C8 a 
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Idanavala mamunivar (uiem!sufTeiruirr(yi6i^leuif), a ^eat Vaishnava 
g aint, was born in this village. He has been immortalised by a stone 
image in the Sundararaja Perumal temple at Kothangulam, an 
adjacent village. 

Kollankudi (Sivaganga Taluk—Population : 2,070) lies eight 
miles east of Sivaganga on the road from Madurai to Tondi. From 
Madurai it is 38 miles eastwards and buses are plying to this place. 
The nearest Railway Station is Sivaganga. 

The name is derived from kollan in Tamil meaning blacksmith 
and kudi meaning village. It was the place where arms and ammuni¬ 
tions were made for the campaigns of Marudhu during his steward¬ 
ship of Sivaganga Kingdom. 

The village is now famous for the Vettudaya Kaliamman temple, 
a mile from the village. The Kali deity is said to have been establish¬ 
ed about 500 years ago by two brothers known as Kari Velar and 
Karuppa Velar who were well-versed in mantras. The deity is held 
in great respect by the people. The Vettudaya Ayyanar is another 
popular deity here. The legend has it that Ayyanar deity was 
imbedded in the earth. The original founder while digging the 
earth came across it. His spade cut a mark on the idol and hence it 
was known as Vettudaya Ayyanar. The annual income of the temple 
is about rupees twenty-five to thirty thousands. Kumbabishekam 
was performed on 16th June 1940. Brahmotsavam or annual festival 
is held for 10 days in the month ofPanguni. It is a notified festival. 

The ruins of the old palace of Muthuvaduganathar, the King of 
Sivaganga, is found here. Fighting between the forces of East India 
Company and the ruler of Sivaganga took place here in May 1789. 
Marudhu constructed a reservoir in this village and is still called 
Marudhu Urani. It is said that one Harijan was supplying drinking 
water to the carriers of brick who were transporting brick from 
Manamadurai to Kalaiyarkoil for the construction of the temple 
tower at Kalaiyarkoil. Marudhu who became aware of this, con¬ 
structed a drinking water reservoir at the spot and gifted lands to the 
Harijan for his charitable act. There is a Panchayat Office at this 
place. 

Kothandaramar Koil (Ramanathapuram Taluk) is situated 
on the sea shore in Rameswaram Island, 5 miles south¬ 
east of Rameswaram. It is two furlongs west of Pamban-Dhanush- 
kodi Railway line. The place has to be reached by walking as the 
train does not stop at this place. 

The place owes its name to the Kothandaramar temple. The 
temple is built on a sandy mound. It is dedicated to Lord Rama 
and is beautifully built up. It enshrines iiawia, Seetha, Lakshmana^ 
Hanumar and Vibishna. Vibishna is said to have surrendered to 
Ramaiat this place. 
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Kottaiyur (Sattur Taluk—^Population: 996) is situated 41 miles 
south of Madurai, 12 miles north-east of Sattur and 14 miles south¬ 
west of Virudhunagar. It lies on the bus route from Madurai to 
Chockalingapuram. The nearest railway station is Thulukkapatty, 
5 miles west of the village. 

Kottaiyur means fort village. Its name is derived from an old 
fort of Nayakars which existed in this place, traces of which may 
still be seen. 

This place is famous for the Saint Gurunathasamy whose 
samadi and house, now remodelled in the style of a temple in which 
he performed pooja, are kept in great reverence. The samadhi is 
believed to have miraculous powers. He lived in this village about 
150 years ago. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. The place has 
a branch Post Office, a Panchayat, and a Co-operative Society. Two 
sheds have been provided for the convenience of the pilgrims. 

Kottaiyur (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population i 5,778) lies 17 miles 
north-east of Tiruppattur and four miles north of Karaikkudi. There 
is town bus service between Karaikkudi and Kottaiyur. Besides, a 
number of buses are plying through this town to Tiruchirapalli and 
other parts. It has a railway station on the Madras-Dhanushkodi 
line. 

It was called Kottaiyur as there was a fort here. It is from 
‘ Kottai ’ in Tamil meaning fort and * Ur* in Tamil meaning village 

It has a Nagarntar Sivan Kail dedicated to Chockkanathar and 
Meenakshi. The construction of this temple was started in 1920 
and completed in 1940 when the Mahakumbabishekam was perform¬ 
ed. Though devoid of architectural splendour, the temple is well 
constructed out of stones with a gopuram. 

It is one of the important places of Nattukottai Chettiyars. 
Many wealthy Chettiyars have renovated temples in Tamil Nadu 
and constructed chairams. Due to the reduction of their business 
in Burma, Malaya and Ceylon they have become industrialists 
investing in industries in Thanjavur, Coimbatore, Tiruchirapalli, 
Madras, Kerala State and other parts of India. 

Dr. Rm. Alagappa Chettiyar, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Bar-at-Law 
(1909-1958), the great educationalist, industrialist and a philan¬ 
thropic gentleman hails from this place. He was born in April 1909. 
He passed M.A. in 1930 from the Presidency College, Madras at the 
age of 21. He was called to the Bar, Middle Temple in 1933. He 
was the first Indian trainee in the Chartered Bank, London (1931-33). 
He was awarded pilot certificate in Croydon, London. Doctorate 
(D. Litt.) title was conferred on him by the Annamalai University 
in 1943. The Madras University conferred (LL.D.) Doctorate title 
in 1944. He was the President, Hindustan Scouts (now pb aV at 
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Scouts and Guides). He represented India at the conference of 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, Japan in 1954. He was the 
President of South Indian Chamber of Commerce, in 1945 and 
1946. He made princely donations for the cause of education and 
number of institutions profitted by his philanthropy. 

He was the founder of the Arts College, Karaikkudi* 
Dr. Alagappa Chettiyar Training College, Karaikkudi (1950), 
Alagappa Chettiyar College of Engineering and Technology, 
Karaikkudi (1952), Montessori school, Karaikkudi (1953) and 
Alagappa College of Women, Karaikkudi (1954). Besides, he hai 
started the Ramanujam Institute of Mathematics, Madras (1948), 
Model High School attached to Dr. Alagappa Chettiyar Training 
College, Karaikkudi, Sri M.C.T.M. Chidambaram Chettiyar Memo¬ 
rial Preparatory School, Madras (1954), Alagappa Elementary 
School, Karaikkudi (1954), Alagappa Basic School, Karaikkudi and 
Alagappa Preparatory School, Karaikkudi (1955) and Alagappa 
Polytechnic, Karaikkudi (1955). He has constructed Bhavanagar 
Stadium, Karaikkudi (1949), Umayal Visalakshi Hostels, Karaikkudi 
Veerappa Amman Hostel, Karaikkudi (1953),Monkomp Aundy Iyer 
Hostel, Karaikkudi (1953) and G- Kuppusamy Naidu Hostel, 
Karaikkudi (1955). 

Kottaiyur is a Town Panchayat with a Panchayat Office, a Post 
and Telegraph Office with telephone facilities, a Board High School 
and a private hospital for the public. 

A weekly shandy is held on Monday wherein vegetables, mud- 
pots, fish and straw are sold. 

Koviloor (Tiruppattur Taluk-Population; 1,629) lies IJ miles west 
of Karaikkudi on the Madurai-Devakottai Road. It is 11 miles 
cast of Tiruppattur. Karaikkudi Railway Junction is miles from 
this place. Regular buses are plying to this village. 

It was named as Kovilur because of the beautiful temple 
in the village. 

A pious king, Veerapandyan, a devotee of Kalleeswara, who 
vouchsafed to him a sword by means of which the king was ena¬ 
bled to conquer his rivals, came to this place, which was then a 
dense forest, chasing a deer. After a tiresome day he slept under 
a Vami tree. On waking up he found his sword missing. After 
a search it was found in a bush by the side of a Linga. He 
raised a temple at the spot. The siva is therefore known as 
Kotravaleeswarar alias RoJakatagaparOmeswarar. Tirunellai Ambal 
alias Salivateeswari is the name of the Goddess. The mandapams, 
gopurams, lesser shrines, and the sacred tank opposite the eastern 
entrance were completed about 58 years ago. The renovation work 
was started by Andawar Muthuramalinga Gnana Desigar, a saint 
of Koviloor Madam. It was completed by Veerappa Gnana Desigar, 
the 5th Madathipathi of Kovilopr Madam, Passing through the 



entrance to the Amman Sannadhi visitors enter a mandapam where 
pillars with excellant motifs of Lord Ganesa, Lord Subramanya, 
Meenakshi Kalyanam, Meenakshi Thikvijayam, Saradambal, Markan- 
deyar, Mangalanather, Veerabadrar, Urthuvathandavam, Rishabha- 
rudar, Vecrasekarapandian and Muthu Gnana Desigar are found. 
All these are cut out of single blocks of stones. The Amman shrine, 
Somaskandar shrine and a porch in the middle of the tank are 
made of polished black granite. Annual festival is held during Adi 
Pooram for eleven days. The temple belongs to the Sivaganga 
Devasthanam. 

Koviloor Madam is an important religious institution of this 
place. It has branches in Chidambaram, Porulvaithaseri near 
Sikkal (Thanjavur District), Tirukalar and Tiruvannamalai. Anda- 
war Muthuramahngam Gnana Desigar, who was a great saint, 
founded it. His parents were Meyyappa Chettiar and Valliammal| 
Nattukottai Chettiars of Karaikkudi. He had visions of God often. 
The Goddess of Koviloor used to appear before him in the form of a 
brahmin girl. He passed away in the year 1846 A.D. During his 
time he was responsible for the construction of many temples in 
Chettinad. Only sanyasis of the Nattukottai Chettiar community 
can become the head of this mult. This 7nutt used to impart educa¬ 
tion in Vedas and Tamil literature. Swami Chadasambavanar, 
Pandit Narayanasamiar and Kasikanandaswami are some of the 
prominent persons who studied here. 

There is a Post Office a Panchayat Office and a Devasthanam 
Office at this place. 

Kunnakkudi (Tiruppatlbi Taluk—Population ; 2,524) is 7 miles 
east of Tiruppattur and 7 miles west of Karaikkudi railway station. 
This is accessible by bus. 

As the village is situated around the hillock, it is known as 
Kundrakudy or Kunnakkudy. Kundram in Tamil means hillock 
and Kudy is village meaning hillock village. This place is known 
by other names also, viz., Mayuranagaram, Arasavanam, Krishna 
Nagaram and Mayilmalai. This is called Mayura Nagaram because 
the peacock, the celestial vehicle of Lord Subramanya did penance 
here and obtained its wishes. Mayuram in Sanskrit means peacock. 
It was called Arasavanam as there were forests of Arasa trees. 
Since Krishna asked Pandavas to worship Lord Subramanya here 
it was known as Krishna Nagaram. Mayilmalai, as its name 
indicates, is due to the fact that the hill is in the shape of a peacock. 

This place is famous only for temples. They are in two portions. 
One is on the top of the hillock and the other is at the foot of it. The 
temple at the top enshrines Lord Subran. anya with six faces facing 
east on his celestial vehicle peacock. ValH and Daivanai are on his 
sides. This is the celebrated shrine of this place. It is exceedingly 
beautiful, graceful and attractive. At the entrance to the temple 
there is Thogaiyadi Vinayagar. He is so called because the entrance 
to the temple is at the tail portion of the peacock called Thogai in 



Tamil and this Vinayagar is at this spot. At the foot of the south 
western side of the hillock there is a rock-cut temple. The shrines 
of the rock-cut temple are graceful, the Lingam is huge and marvel¬ 
lously cut out of the solid rock. The Lingam is said to have been 
installed by sage Agastya. The chambers cut out of the solid rock 
are well proportioned. The face of the walls outside contains 
sculptures of Siva in dancing pose, Harihara, and Durga. 
There are also the shrines of Thenattrunathar and Goddess. 
Azhagammal. All these are exceedingly fine examples of this class 
of work. 

According to the Sthalapurana, Suran wanted to wreak vengeance 
on Lord Vishnu and Brahraa. With this motive he informed the 
peacock that garuda and swan, the celestial vehicles of Lord Vishnu 
and Brahma, talked ill of peacock that it could not fly fast. Enraged 
at this, the peacock swallowed the garuda and swan. Finding their 
vehicles missing, Vishnu and Brahma complained to Lord Subra- 
manya who ordered the peacock to eject from its stomach the vehicles 
of Vishnu and Brahma and cursed the peacock to become a hillock 
for causing annoyance to Vishnu and Brahma, Suran was cursed to 
be born as an Asura for tale-bearing. The peacock after doing 
penance obtained its original form retaining the hillock in peacock’s 
shape in testimony of this event. Legend has it that Agasthiar, 
Viswamithrar, Brahma, Garudan, Indra, Surya, Manmatha, 
Fandavar, Naradhar and Idumban worshipped Lord Subramanya 
here. 

The temple was renovated and repaired by Sethupathis long ago. 
The present hereditary trustee, with the united efforts of Nattukkottai 
Chettiar of Kandramanickam, repaired the temple and performed 
kumbabishekam. Stone inscriptions are found in the temple at the 
foot of the hill. They relate to the period of Jatavarma Sri Vallabha 
(about 1014 A.D.), one of the descendants of early Pandyas. Saint 
Arunagiri had visited this place and sung in praise of the Lord in 
his Thirupugal. 

The Pandavas of Mahabaratha are said to have worshipped here 
and the Pandava Theertham on the western side of the hill speaks 
to it. The tank Marudhapuri was sunk by Marudhu brothers 
(1780-1801). 

This place attracts large number of pilgrims throughout the year. 
The chief festivals are (1) Visakam in May (2) Kiruthigai in July 
(3) Skanda Shashti in November (4) Poosam in February and 
(5) Vttiram in April. As in Palani, kavadi is carried on festival 
occasions. 

This is one of the five temples of Anjukoil Devasthanam to 
which Thiruvannamalai Atheenam is the hereditary Trustee. Nattu¬ 
kkottai Chettiars have built Chatrams here. 
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There are a Police Station, a sub-Post-Office, a high school and 
a non-Basic Teachers’ Training School for women with hostel 
facilities and a Panchayat Office. Kunnakkudi is electrified. 

Kurusadi Island Biological Station ,—This place is noted for the 
Biological Station. In 1913-1914 Mr. Hornell, the Marine Biolo¬ 
gist, in the Department of Fisheries, Madras, drew up a scheme for 
the establishment of a Pearl Oyster Farm and a subsidiary Marine 
Biological Station in the island of Kurusadi. But as the island 
then belonged to the Rajah of Ramanathapuram it had to be acquired 
for locating the Biological Station. The proposals were accepted 
and sanction was accorded for acquiring the island in January 1915. 
Then the island was acquired from the Rajah of Ramanathapuram 
by payment of a compensation of Rs. 4,882. At that time the total 
acreage of the island was 107-7 acres and there were about a 
thousand cocoanut trees. 

In 1923, the Madras Government wanted to sell the island. But 
in 1924 Indian Science Congress at Bangalore passed a resolution 
for the establishment of Kurusadi Marine Biological Station to 
meet the needs of the Universities of Madras, Mysore, Travancore, 
Bengal and Benares and recommended the retention of the island. 
A Committee was formed headed by Dr. Sundar Raj, the former 
Director of Fisheries, and the Committee collected biological data. 
A report was prepared about the fauna and flora of the island. 

A Research Assistant was appointed in 1928 and the following 
programme of works were allotted to him. Studies in the habits, 
food environment, spawning and early stages of Pearl Oysters and 
culture work. In the later years, the programme of works was 
increased with increased staff and other equipments. The chief food 
of the chank, the seasonal iraigration, age and rate of growth of 
chanks, meteorological and hydrographical data ,■ collection and 
identification of Pamban fishes ; Marine Fish Farming for Chanos 
fish; study of the pearl oyster cages, statistical study of Inshore 
Fishing Station at Rameswaram, population study of sea weeds, 
preparation of Marruses from sea-weeds, preparation of ‘ Agar 
agar ’ from sea-weeds, arc some of the important programmes 
of work tackled in this station from 1928 to the present. 

The Kurusadi Island lies off the land of Rameswaram in the Gulf 
of Manar in laltitude 9° 14’ N and longitude 79° 13’ E. A fringing 
coral-reel begins with the Rameswaram island at the head of the 
Gulf of Manar and runs along the coast southward at a distance of 
a few miles from the mainland as far down as Tuticorin and beyond. 
The chief coral islands in this reef form a string stretching likewise 
from north to south, viz.. Shingle, Kurusadi, Pullivasal, Pulli, 
Mannali, Muscl (Hare), Talairi Island, Shermudali Theevu, 
Nallathanni Theevu, Kareswar Island, Pandyan Theevu, etc! 
This fringing reef is called for the sake of convenience, as “The 
Pamban-Tuticor in Reef”. 
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The region where the Kurusadi Island is situated is at the head 
of the of Manar. Here the water of the Gulf of Manar and 
the Palk Bay mix through the Palk Strait and the Pamban Pass. 
Here again southerly currents of low salinity enters the Gulf during 
the north-east monsoon period. Hydrographical observations 
made, therefore, by the Kurusadi Biological Station are doubtless 
of peculiar interest and inherent importance. 

The well known Rameswaram Island is connected with the main¬ 
land by a bridge known as Pamban Bridge connecting the village 
Mantapam on the mainland and the hamlet of Pamban on the other 
side, A walk of 3| miles in the southerly direction from Pamban 
leads to an abutting point of Rameswaram Island which is known 
as Kundugal point (Kuttikkal point by earlier works). The local 
people have a general faith about this place that it is from here that 
Eanuman of Ramayana jumped to Lanka (Ceylon). From this 
Kundugal ((gaMrO^au) point, the Kurusadi Island is separated 
by a channel of about 250 metres in breadth. The pass of 
channel between Kurusadi and Kundugal point is popularly 
known as Kundugal channel. Its maximum depth is 20 feet with 
sandy bottom. The third oyster park of the station was first esta¬ 
blished in this Kundugal channel and it is being continued. In this 
channel water changes often during the day. On account of the 
changes in water current and in hydrographical condition, the 
appearance of myco organism and other animals varies. This 
channel is selected as suitable place for pearl oyster cultivation 
^nd the same is continued from 1929. 

Every year a number of student parties sponsored by colleges 
visit the island. Usually they are biologists. They come and stay 
two or three days and study the biological organisms in the living 
condition in the natural environment. For their stay, two rest houses 
and a kitchen are provided. A motor launch is available at this 
station for hire for the convenience of students who visit the Island. 

The Research Programme of work allotted for the year 1964-65 
are as follows ;— 

1. Cultivation of sea-weeds in the Marine Fish Farm. 

2. Meteorology and hydrology of Kundugal channel. 

3. Pearl oyster farming in Kundugal channel. 

4. Transplantation of pearl oysters at Calexea reef from 
Tuticorin. 

5. Chank marking experiments at Raraanathapuram Coast. 

6. Study of the bionanies of the fish captured at the inshore 
fishing station, Rameswaram. 

Adam's firjd'ge.—The name “Adam’s Bridge ’ is derived from 
he Muhammadan tradition that Adam on his expulsion from the 
aradise, crossed to Ceylon by this bridge. In Tamil it is called 
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Tiruanai meaning Holy Bund. Its Sanskrit name is Nalasethu mean¬ 
ing Nala the monkey, Sethi: the causway or bund. It is also called 
Ramasethu meaning Rama’s Bund. There is also another name, 
Adisethu meaning first bridge. It is situated at a distance of 
110 miles in the east—south-east direction from Madurai and 
from Ramanathapuram it is 43 miles in the same direction. 
From Rameswaram it is 15^ miles to the east. It is a 
bridge of sand and rock mostly dry, nearly closing the Gulf of Man- 
ar on the north and north-east. Its western extremity joins the 
eastern point of Rameswaram Island and eastern extremity joins 
the eastern point of Manar Island. With these 2 islands, it almost 
connects Ceylon with the Peninsula. It is also called the bridge of 
Rama as Rama aided by Hamnnan with his host of monkeys marched 
along it when invading Ceylort. This bridge connected Ceylon and 
India until 1480, when a breach was made in it by a ferocious storm. 
A subsequent storm enlarged this breach and foot traffic then ceased. 
Its length is about 30 miles and breadth is miles. It lies in the 
direction of south-east to north-west. This sand ridge is partly 
above and partly below water; but w’hen covered it has about 3 or 
4 feet of water. It is mostly composed of shifting sand banks with 
intricate channels between them. During south-west monsoon a 
strong current sets northward over Adam’s bridge; a confused sea, 
which weakens to the westward as the Indian coast is approached. 
There is a proposal to cut a Channel across Adam’s Bridge to 
connect the Gulf of Manar witli the Palk Ba.y in order to shorten 
and improve the sea route between the west and the east coasts 
of India. 

Mahibalanpatty tfi™ppattur Taluk—Population 1,976) lie 
6 miles north-west of Tiruppattur and 18 miles west of Karaikkudi. 
Karaikkudi is the nearest railway station. This place is connected 
to Tiruppattur by a bus service. 

A king by name Mahibalan was said to be ruling over this area 
and the village came to be named after this legendary king. The 
original name of the place is said to be Poongunram. The name 
was changed into Mahibalapatty during the period of the Chola 
kings. 

This place w'as the capital of Poongunra Nadu, comprising 24| 
villages, one of the divisions in Pandya kingdom. There is a tiny 
hillock in which a rock-cut Siva temple of the Pallava period exists 
with stone inscriptions. The big Lingam is also a part of the 
rock-cut temple. By the side of it a Valampuri Vinayagar is cut on 
the rock, a little north to the rock-cut temple. 

There are a number of temples in the village ; Poongun^ 
Nayakiamman temple, Vinayagar temple, Mangala Vinayagar 
temple, Sithivinayagar temple, etc. 
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This is the birth place of the poet Katiian Poongundranar who 
sang the oft quoted song “ lurr^ CpCSjr ujrreuQ^ih 
in the Purananooru. Mahamahobadya Pandithamani M. Kadi- 
resan Chettiar (1881-1953) who was a greater servant of Tamil lite¬ 
rature, also hails from this place. 

This place has a Panchayat Office, a Branch Post Office and a 
Maternity Centre. 

Manamadurai (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 10,574) is 28 miles 
east of Madurai, 11 miles south of Sivaganga and 40 miles west of 
Ramanathapuram. It is a railway junction on the Dhanushkodi- 
Madras railway line and is easily accessible by bus and car on a 
good motorable road. 

The Sthalapuranam relates that this.place was known by the name 
Chandra Patnam in Krithayuga, in Threthayugam it bore the name 
of Esanya Madurai meaning East Madurai ; in Dwaparayuga as 
Sthoolakarnapuri meaning big beautiful town and in the present 
Kaliyuga as Vilvavanam meaning forest of viha trees. 

The origin of the name Manamadurai is associated with the 
great epic Ramayana. In the course of Rama’s expedition to 
Lanka, Hanuman halted at this place with his monkey allies on his 
way to Lanka. It is said that Hanuman was crowned here worship¬ 
ped the God before leaving for Lanka. In confirmation of this, 
Hanuman has taken his place in the Perumal^ temple. A crown it 
seen on his head which is a rare feature. This place was known as 
Vanara Veera Madurai after this incident and Manamadurai is a 
corruption of this name. 

There is another version. The Tamil word “ lo/t ” {Ma) means 
greatness and “«a” in Tamil is negative suffix, meaning little Madurai. 
During Chanda Sahib’s occupation of Madurai Kingdom, the idols 
from the Meenakshi temple were removed by its trustees to Mana¬ 
madurai and there they remained for two years, the expenses of the 
maintenance of their customary worship being met by the Sethupathi 
of Ramanathapuram. After the capture of Chanda Sahib, Murari 
Rao seems to have recalled the idols back to Madurai and restored 
them to Meenakshi temple. Under this circumstance the place was 
known as little Madurai. 

Sethupathis of Ramanathapuram had an important fort at 
Manamadurai on the high ground called Kalkottaimedu. All the 
traces of it have now disappeared. Chockkanatha Nayak (1659- 
1682) of Madurai Kingdom captured this fort when he marched 
against Tirumalai Sethupathi of Ramans.thapuram because the 
Sethupathi refused to come to the aid of Chokkanatha Nayak 
against “Vanamian”, a Bijapur General, when he laid siege to 
Madurai. 
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There are three temples in this town. The Somanathas my 
temple, the biggest of the three, has a 50 feet gopuram and en¬ 
shrines the Somanathar and AnondavalU. According to the inscrip¬ 
tions found in the temple the temple was the creation of God Chandra 
(Moon) in order to get purified from the curse of Thakkan. The 
inscription records that the temple was renovated and repaired by 
Emperor Mahabali. The gopuram owes its existence to Marudhu 
brothers (1783--1801). It was designed to be l/5th of the height of 
the Kalayarkoil gopuram which was also constructed by them. 
With the united efforts of the people and a Nattukkottai Chettiyar of 
Okkur, the Nandimandapam and the Kalyanamandapam were 
added to the temple in the year 1900 A.D. The temple is 211 feet 
long, north to south and 189 feet east to west. The temple has 
two entrances. The special feature of this temple is that the Lingam 
is of white marble. The Swayambu Lingam is one foot height 
and J foot in diameter. There are two wooden cars for this temple. 
The bigger of the two measures 19 feet high. The smaller one 
measures 17 feet on all sides. Chitirai festival is the most important 
one. 

Veera Alagar Koil is situated on the eastern bank of the Vaigai 
river. The Sthalapuranam relates that one Mavalivana Rajan who 
was the chieftain was visiting the temple at Alagar Koil every day on 
horse-back. Once owing to relentless rain he was unable to go 
there and when he was in sheer despair he had a vision that 
he should construct a Vishnu temple at this place and worship. 
Obeying this direction he built this temple. The Moolavar 
Sundararaja Perumal is 6 feet high and the Ubaya Nachiar Sundara- 
valli is 4^ feet high. Hanumar is installed separately near the 
entrance of the temple. Here Hanumar is 8 feet high and is graceful, 
majestic and attractive with a crown on his head which is a special 
feature. As in the case of Kallalagar temple in Alagar Koil the 
wooden doors of the gopuram have been closed and on the side of it 
Karuppannaswami of eighteen steps is installed. The gate is held in 
special veneration. This temple is a replica of the Alagar Koil and 
so all the festivals of that temple are celebrated here. There are 
stone inscriptions in this temple also. 

Appan Perumal temple is the smallest of the three. It is on the 
eastern bank of the Vaigai. The Moolavar is 5 feet high. No festi¬ 
vals are held in this temple. 

The Sthalapuranam of this place has it that Sthoola Kama 
Maharaja obtained salvation at this place. Balaramar, Rama, 
Hanumar and his allies, Ugrapandian, Arimarthana Pandyan are 
said to have worshipped at this place. Saint Manickavasagar is also 
said to have visited this place. Vempathur Kaviraja Pandithar hai 
sung 108 poems in praise of this place. 

There are two churches and one mosque in bis place. 
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The river Vaigai is running north-west to south-east here and the 
town is divided into two portions. Raja Rajeswara Sethupathi 
bridge opened on 28 June, 1927 by Viscount Goschen, Governor of 
Madras, connects the two portions. This place is famous for the 
manufacture of pottery, bell metal, tiles, bricks and ceramic wares. 
The clay of this area is most suitable for making pottery, tiles and 
bricks because of its colour, plasticity and strength. The earth 
found in Manamadurai gives a better glaze to the red potte^ made 
there and makes it distinctly superior. The potters of this place 
not only meet the local demand but also export their pottery to 
Madurai and other places outside the District. Water jugs are a 
speciality of this place and they are manufactured with taps in various 
attractive designs. The tiles manufactured here are classified as 
“A” standard by the Indian Standards Institute specification. The 
breaking strength of one tile of 6 lbs. is 300 lbs. against the Indian 
Standards Institute specification of about 220 lbs. There are two 
major pottery industries, three tile and brick factories. Besides, 
there are other factories, viz., connected with the manufacture of 
furniture, palm leaf articles, brass wares and cement hume pipes. 

Manamadurai is a sub-taluk in Sivaganga revenue taluk with 
the headquarters of an Independent Deputy Tahsildar. It is also 
the headquarters of a Panchayat Union of its name. The town is 
electrified. There are a District Munsif’s Court, a Ppst and Telegraph 
Ofiicc with telephone facilites, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, an Inspector 
of Labour’s Office, a Police Station, a Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, a 
Panchayat Union Office, a Panchayat Office, a Deputy Inspector of 
School’s Office, a Sub-Treasury Officer’s Offic^,an Assistant Engi¬ 
neer’s Office for food production, maintenance schemes and 
Vaigai canal, a Supervisor’s Office (Highways), a Panchayat Union 
Hospital and a Police Circle Inspector’s Office. There is a Board 
High School for girls, a high school for boys and a school for deaf 
and dumb. The railway junction is situated on the western bank of 
the river Vaigai while the Manamadurai East Railway Station is 
situated on the opposite bank. The Aruppukkottai-Manamadurai 
line was opened on 31st March 1964. The railway has a separate 
hospital of its own. There is a Leper Asylum on the Sivaganga 
Road. 

There is a well furnished and electrified travellers bungalow 
with four suites in it. The Sivaganga Samasthanam Chatram does 
not provide lodgings, but rice ration is given to pilgrims. 
Weekly market is held on Thursdays. 

Mantapam (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 6,257) a 
peninsula and a port, is the headquarters of a Panchayat Union and Is 
■ituated 24 miles east south—east of Ramanathapuram. It is the 
land route terminus and buses are plying. It can be reached by 
boats. There are two railway stations called Mantapam Camp and 
Mantapam. 
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Mandapam means hall. The village is named after a stone 
mandapam built on the southern coast to which, in former days, 
Ranianathaswan„y from Rameswaram was brought and taken back 
annually. Sethupathis also used to halt here and conduct courts. 

This place is important being the gateway to the mainland. 
There is a Quarantine Camp of the Ceylon Government in India 
located at Mantapam Camp. There is a Port Health Officer in the 
Quarantine Camp. He does the medical check up of the Indo- 
Ceylon passengers at Dhanushkodi. 

There is an ancient Siva temple in ruins. The idols have been 
removed. At the peninsular point near the western end of the Pam- 
ban bridge there is a Pillaiyar temple maintained by the Ramanatha- 
puram Devasthamm. There are two churches and one mosque. 
In the Mantapam Camp there is a Pillaiyar-cum-Siva temple in which 
Mariamman idol also is seen. The staffi of the Ceylon Government 
have installed a small Buddha idol and a Perumal idol under a 
tree ana they are worshipped. 

It is a fishing centre, including chank fishing. The predominant 
community is Muslims. When the north sea (Palk Strait) is rough 
due to monsoon, the south sea (Gulf of Manar) is calm. Hence 
there is fishing throughout the year. With Norwegian collabora¬ 
tion fishing methods are taught to Indians. Fish is transported to 
Madras and other parts. 

Silverbellies which is a non-edible variety form the bulk of 
catches of the coastal districts. This fish is mainly salted and 
sun-dried and sold in the interior parts of Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 
This fish is also used in the manufacture of fish-meal, an impor¬ 
tant cattle and poultry feed. 

Since there is a great demand for fish-meal throughout the country 
the Department of Fisheries with the assistance of the Indo-Norwe- 
gian Project have established a fish-meal plant with a capacity of 
50 tonnes of raw material a day and a production capacity of 5 
tonnes of fish-meal per day at Mantapam. This plant has been 
equipped with all the modern machinery imported from Norway 
and erected under the guidance of the Norwegian Engineers. 

With the introduction of the mechanised boats, the fishermen 
of this coast especially around Mantapam and Rameswaram Island 
have taken up trawling to catch the valuable prawns which earn 
a good foreign exchange for the country. 

Department of Fisheries, Tamil Nadu have taken up a pro¬ 
gramme to develop large scale fishing operation with the help of 
purse seine nets. During 1971 a record catch of 5o tonnes of cat¬ 
fish by this net in a single haul off the coast of Mantapam was 
made. 
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Indo-Norwegian Project, Mandapam has been established in 
1961 to promote and intensify fishery development in Ramanatha- 
puram area. The project consists of Boat Building Yard, with a 
capacity of 30 boats annually. So far, 148 and 2 mechanised 
boats of 32' and 43.5’ respectively were construct ed from this yard 
and all the boats except 44 were distributed to the fishermen of 
Tamil Nadu district on hire cum-subsidy basis. A Fisheries Training 
Centre is functioning at Mantapam under this project. A freezing 
plant with a freezing capacity of 10 tonnes frozen cold 
storage of 50 tonnes, chilled cold storage of 50 tonnes, ice 
storage of 60 tonnes and ice plant with a capacity to produce 15 
tonnes of ice have been erected and functioning under this project. 

The Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is located here. The Director of the Institute is the 
chief of the Off-shore Fishing Department of the Government of 
India. To facilitate research work a museum and an aquarium are 
maintained by the Institute. A striking feature of the aquarium 
is the possession of a pair of live Dugongs or sea cows, a second of 
the kind in the whole world. 

Manufacture of plam leaf articles is the next chief occupation 
for the people. 

Mantapam is a small port. Number of ocean-going wooden 
vessels including motor launches are owned by the local people. 
They ply between Cochin, Mantapam and Jafl'na taking cargo, 
like tiles, coral stones, etc. Coral stones are secured from the nearby 
islands off Mantapam coast and they are transported to cement 
factories. 

Situated at the end of the peninsular portion of India it has been 
made an important railway centre and also headquarters of the 
Marine Superintendent. There is a railway colony extending to 
about 400 acres of land acquired in 1947. There is a dry dock¬ 
yard for repairing steamers and vessels. 

The following oflBces are located at Mantapam—a Panchayat 
Union Office, a Marine Superintendent’s Office, a Port Health 
Office, Office of the Inspector of Customs, Office of the Protector 
of Emigrants, an Assistant Engineer’s Office for Sethu Samudram 
Project, Office of the Inspector of Fisheries, an Administrative 
Office of the Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute, the 
Indo-American Oceanic Fisheries Research Institute, a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools’ Office and Panchayat Office. 

There are also two Post Offices with telegram and telephone 
facilities, a Telephone Exchange, an Electric Sub-station, a Police 
Station, a Board High School, a Railway Hospital, a Panchayat 
Union Hospital and Carpentary Umt run by the Panchayat Union 
in this place. 



Rest house with 8 rooms of which two arc double rooms arc 
run by Central Marine Fisheries Department. Here western style 
food is also available. Of the six single rooms, three are generally 
reserved for foreigners. Besides,4here are two Railway travellers’ 
bungalows. 

Mariyur (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population 3,632) is a sea coast 
village on the Gulf of Manar lying 11 miles south-east ofKadaladi 
and 20 miles south of Mudukulattur. The place can be reached 
either by a jeep or by a bullock cart. Motorable road exists for 
about 9 miles from Kadaladi, the rest is very sandy. 

The name of the village is from ‘mari' in Tamil meaning rain 
and ‘Mr’ in Tamil meaning village. The legend has it that owing 
to a curse of a maiden, sand storm raged over the village and the 
temple was completely embedded in sand. Thence forward, it 
came to be known as Mariyur. 

It has one of the oldest temples with numerous stone inscrip¬ 
tions enshrining Poovendinathasamy (Siva) and Pavalaniravalliamman 
There is an unfinished Rajagopuram (King Tower) at the entrance 
of the outer wall similar to the one in other places suggesting 
Tirumalai Nayak’s undertakings (1623-1659). The temple is said 
to have been founded by one Dumagentha Maharishi and Varuna 
Bagavan the (God of Ocean). The rishi was worshipping the God 
in the temple. A maiden polluted the place unawares. The 
rishi cursed her to become barren. The maiden in turn 
cursed that the temple in which the rishi worshipped should be 
imbedded in sand by a sand storm. Accordingly she became 
barren and the temple also was imbedded in sand. Thumbachi 
Nayakar, who was a powerful Palayakar during Krishnappa 
Nayaka’s (1564-1572) reign who happened to come here on a 
hunting expedition accidentally discovered the summit of the 
temple building. He caused the sand to be removed and brought 
to view the temple. When he entered the sanctum sanctorum of 
the temple he found fresh flowers on the Lingam as if pooja 
had been performed just then. On this account the God was 
known as Poovendinathar. 

Trade in sweet toddy, and palm jaggery is carried on here. 
Groves of palm trees are seen everywhere. There is a Palm 
Jaggery Co-operative Society. Pottery is also made and a Co-ope¬ 
rative Pottery Society is functioning. From private salt pans, salt is 
manufactured on a large scale. Fishing is also predominant here. 

Once this place was well known for magicians. Even now 
palm leaf records about magic are available in this village. 

The village contains large area of sandy soil and a number of 
odai trees and palmyrah trees. There is a swamp area on the nor¬ 
thern side of the village. In the odai forest rabbits abound. 

99-6—59 
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it has a branch Post Office and a Panchayat Office. 

Mathur (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 1949) lies four miles 
cast of Karaikkudi, connected by a metal road. The nearest 
railway station is Karaikkudi junction on the Madras-Dhanushkodi 
railway line. 

The origin of the name is traced to a legend which has it that 
ATongn/ta one of the eighteen siSiars, converted copper 

into gold and tested its fineness here. Mathu in Tamil means 
fineness and mattur means mattu village. This place acquired this 
name on account of the sidhars test. 

This place is important on account of the existence of one of the 
nine temples of Nattiikottai Chettiyars. It is said to have been 
granted free to Naltukottai Chetuyars by Kun Pandyan. It is 
dedicated to Inoothy Eswarar {Siva) and Perianayaki. It is one of 
the elaboratel sculptured temples. The prakaram, outside mantapam 
and the Kalyam Mantapam alone were constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 1\ lakhs. Kumhabishekam was performed on 2nd February 
1949. A beautiful reservoir has been constructed with stone steps 
adjacent to the temple. There is ^ Mmeeswaran under an 'acacia 
tree'inside the temple. This Muneeswaran is held in great reverence 
and separate and special offerings are made. Some years ago even 
kavadi was carried in honour of this deity. 

This place has a Panchayat Office and a Maternity Centre. 

Melkodumalur (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population 1,817) is 
situated five miles north east of Abiramam, 3 of the 5 miles lies on 
the Kamudi-Madurai road and the remaining 2 miles has to be 
covered by hired carls as buses are not plying to the place 
though it is a fair weather road. The nearest railway station is 
Manamadurai which is 17 miles north of this place. 

The village owes its importance to an old Subramanya- 
swami temple. The legend says that Lord Muruga came to this 
place in the form of an old Brahmin. The saints of the place 
were preparing food for this Brahmin. By the time they 
returned with food, Lord Muruga transferred himself into a stone 
statue under an odai tree. It is one of the majestic and inspiring 
life-size figure. The odai tree is also considered very sacred 
because of its peculiar serpent like growth round the temple. 
Its seed does not germinate and the leaves are used for medicinal 
purposes. 

Two important festivals, Panguni Uttram in April and Vaikasi 
Visagam in June, attract about 5,000 peoples. 

Nearly one-third of the population of the village is Muslim 
who have trade connections with Malaya and Burma. 

There is a branch Post-Office in the village. 
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Morkkulam (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 516) lies 
8 miles south-east of Ramanathapuram which is the nearest railway 
station on the Madras-Dhanushkodi railway line. The bus route 
from Ramanathapuram to Kilakkarai runs about a mile to the east 
of the village. IGlakkarai is 2 miles south of this place. 

The village is named after its irrigation tank called Morkkulam. 
But for the location of the salt factory at this place it is an insignifi¬ 
cant village. 

The exact date of opening of the salt factory is not known but 
it has been in existence from the earliest period of the British rule In 
India. The factory occupying an area of 127-69 acres is about 
2 miles from the sea-shore at Sethukarai on tlie south. It is a small 
factory running from east to west. The Kottagudi river communi¬ 
cating the back water from the sea runs to the north and east of 
this factory. This was the headquarter factory of the old Morkku¬ 
lam circle prior to the bifurcation of the Salt and Abkari Department 
on 1st April 1924. The monopoly system was introduced in 1805 
and the excise system in 1886. Two monopoly licensees worked in 
1904, but now there are no monopoly pans. 

Salt is manufactured under the single irrigation system. Brine is 
let into crystallising beds at from 13® to 20° Beaume, Density of 
brine varies from 3° to 7° Be. Brine supply is just sufficient to the 
requirements of the factory. The source of supply is the back water 
at the mouth of the Kottagudi river, which is connected with the 
supply channel of the factory. The supply of brine is regulated by a 
sluice which is closed by wooden planks. Brine is baled out from 
the supply channel by means of sling baskets worked either singly or 
in pairs by 2 or 4 men. Salt generally forms in regular hard crystals 
though first crop of crystals is small and ill-formed. Brine in the 
reservoir is generally 6' deep while that in condenser is only 3^* 
deep. Condensers, crystallising beds and reservoirs are above the 
ordinary sea-level and the level of the high tide. The crystallising 
beds extend to an area of 34 39 acres. Area of the condensers and 
reservoirs is 16-62 acres. The soil is more clayey than sandy, fairly 
impervious and easily tamped. Crystallising beds are about 23' x 1 V. 
Bitter pits exist for the reception of the bitters after the fifth scrapping 
which is carried from the beds to the bitter pits through separate 
bitters channels along side the irrigation cannel on a lower level 
than the beds. 

The maximum outturn on record is 173,208 maunds in 1918-1919 
and the average outturn is 40,000 maunds a year. The salt produced 
in this factory is taken to the markets at Ramanathapuram and 
Paramagudi and the sale is confined to Ramanathapuram, Parama- 
gudi and Mudukulattur taluks. There is a rain gauge in the salt 
factory and the officer-in-charge records the readings and submits 
reports. 

99-6—69a 
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M. Reddiyapatti otherwise known as Mantapasalai Reddiya- 
patti (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population 3,632) is the headquarters 
of the Panchayat Union, Tiruchuli, lying eleven miles south-east of 
Aruppukkottai. It is one mile south of the highways from Aruppu¬ 
kkottai to Mudukulattur. Buses frequent on this high road. The 
nearest railway station is Aruppukkottai on the Yirudhunagar- 
Manamadurai railway line. 

This road was once the highway to Mantapam and to Rames- 
waram. Hence it was called Mantapasalai meaning Mantapam 
road. A village one mile from Reddiyapatty bears the name 
Mantapasalai. This Reddiyapatti is distinguished by the prefix M. 
denoting Mantapasalai. Reddiars from Tirumangalara migrated 
to this place and settled here. Their settlement was called Reddia- 
patti which means Reddiar’s village. The village goes by that name 
still. 

It has a Vishnu temple and the village deities like Kaliamman, 
Mariamman, Karuppasamy and Ayyanar have separate temples. 
No festivals are held in any of these temples. 

There are about 30 handlooras, and sarees in art-silk and cotton are 
produced. About 50 families find their living through hand spin¬ 
ning and umber charka. There is a Wardha (Single Bullock) Oil 
Pressure. This village is noted for making bullock carts. Agricul¬ 
ture is the predominant occupation. Cotton, blackgram, chillies 
and other dry crops are the main agricultural crops grown here. 

It has a Panchayat Union Office, a Panchayat Office, a branch 
Post-Office, a Soil Conservation Supervisor’s Office, a National 
Malaria Eradication Programme Sub-Office, a Panchayat Union 
Office, a Siddha dispensary, an Agricultural Bank with a godown, 
a Local Library, a Madhar Sangam and a high school. 

Weekly market is held on Sunday where in about 100 persons 
assemble. Vegetables, dry fish are generally sold. 

Mudaliar Oothu (Srivilliputtur Taluk) is situated about four 
furlongs down the ridge on the northern slope of Srivilhputtur 
reserve forest having a commanding view of the northern hills of the 
Sattur Zamin forests and also the twenty plains of Khansapuram, 
Watrap and Pudupatty. A bus road 9 miles long leads to Pudu- 
patty, north of Srivilliputtur and a path 10^ miles long thereafter 
runs up the slopes to Mudaliar Oothu. Another path branches off 
from Shenbagatope, 7 miles from Srivilluputtur, which can be nego¬ 
tiated by a jeep or a bullock cart. From here the same type of road 
2 miles long leads to Chokkamparai. Thereafter a foot path, 4 miles 
long, has to be covered by a fire line up to Virusadi. A bridle path 
of l| miles long extends to Mudaliar Oothu. This miles distance 
winds up a deep wooded hleft in the Western Ghats which is tenented 
by wild animals and^takes four hours to cover it. 
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The origin of the name is traced to a Mudaliar who used to halt 
his cattle here. He found a spring near the present Rest House 
and hence the name Mudaliar Oothu. Even today cattle are 
halted in this locality. 

There is a Forest Department Rest House constructed in the 
year 1897 at a cost of Rs. 2,035. Virusadi—Mudaliar Bridle path 
one mile four furlongs laid in 1897 at a cost of Rs. 500 takes off 
eastward from this place. Another path called Mudaliar Oothu 
Chittar bridle path 6 miles 4 furlongs long constructed in the year 
1905 at a cost of Rs. 995 also takes off from this place. Around 
the Rest House is a hill grass area. About 1^ miles west of the Rest 
House is a cliff called ^‘■Peimalai mottai", the highest peak of about 
4,500 feet high. The river Chittar runs to the northwest of this place 
having a scene more impressive. This is a wild spot. Elephants are 
plentiful. Wild pig, spotted deer, sambar and black naped j^hare are 
limited. Barking deer and panthers are seen occasionally. Though 
not an easy place to approach it is worth a visit for its striking 
scenery and good game. 

Mudukulattur (Mudukulattm Taluk—Population 5,634) if 
the headquarters of the taluk of that name and is 16 miles south os 
Paramagudi, the nearest railway station. From Kamudi it is 12 
miles on the east. It is served by motorable roads. 

The name is derived from an old tank situated in the centre of the 
town as the name signifies. Mudhu in Tamil means old, Kulam 
means tank and Ur means place meaning Old-tank village. 

Mudukulattur is known to history as the seat of turbulent 
Maravars. Ever since Panchalankurichi challenged the authority of 
the East India Company there were sympathetic risings here. In 
April 1801 when Kattabomman was at the acme of power, the Taluk 
Ofiice at Mudukulattur was attacked. The PoUgar of Kadaladi 
sent 300 of his men to Mudukulattur to attack the Company’s 
establishments. In about 1925 a Marava Sangam was formed in a 
very big building erected by it for reclaiming the Marava population. 
The Sangam took pains to enquire into the cause of offences 
ommitted by Maravars. This Sangam has now become defunct. 

The Subramaniaswami temple at this place was built by Varaguna 
Pandyan. This temple was endowed by Kilavan Sethupathi (1674- 
171 ). There is a big mosque. 

There are some wealthy Muslims having their dealings in foreign 
countries. Agriculture is the main profession here and tanks arc 
the chief irrigation sources. 

There are a Deputy Superintendent of Police and a Circle Inspector 
of Police. It has a Police Station, a Taluk Office, a Panchayat Union 
Office, a Panchayat Office, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Judicial Sub- 
Magistrate’s Court, a Post and Telegraph Office with a Public call 
Office, a Food Production Junior Engineer’s Office, an Assistant 
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Engineer’s Office (Highways and Rural Works), a Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools’ Office, an Assistant Engineer’s Office (P.W.D.), 
a Government Hospital with a separate lady doctor, and a high 
school. 

There is a traveller’s bungalow under the control of the High¬ 
ways Department. 

Weekly market is held on Thursdays when dry fish, vegetables 
And foodgrains are sold. 

This place is famous for Tamil poets. Peria Saravana Kavirayar 
of this place was an avathani poet. He has sung numerous hymns. 
Pradhani Muthirulappa Pillai was the subject of one of his hymns. 
His superiority in words building may be seen in the work called 
Panavidu Thoothu". His son, Arunachala Kavirayar, was also a 
great poet. His son Siriya Saravanakavirayar was equally great 
as his grandfather and a renowned Avathani. Some of his great 
works are Kundrai Sledai Venba, TiruchuUalanthathi, Madurai- 
yamagavanthathiy etc. He was honoured with a palanquin by the 
Sethupathi. 

Nainarkoil (Paramagudi Taluk—Population 2,102) lies 8 miles 
north-east of Paramagudi and 16 miles north-west of Ramanatha- 
purara. Buses are plying to this place from both Parama^di and 
Ramanathapuram. The nearest railway station is Pandikanmoi 
which is about 6 miles, but there is no road to it. 

This place was originally known as Tirumaruthur as it was a 
forest of marutha trees and the Lingam was found in the forest. 
During the Muslim reign, the dumb daughter of Mullah Sahib, 
a Commandar under the Sultan of Bijapur (about 1659 A.D.) was 
enabled to speak after she worshipped the Lingam here. The first 
words spoken of by her were said to be Allah Nainar. From that 
time onwards the place is known as Nainarkoil. 

The temple is dedicated to Sri Naganathar and Somdaranayaki. 
It is an old and famous temple with inscriptions. Tradition has 
it that Adisesha, the Serpent God, performed paoja, hence the Lord 
is known as Naganathar meaning Lord of Serpents. The temple 
is situated in the centre of the village. The entrance to the temple 
is from the west. In order to hear the music of Namedevar, God 
is said to be facing west. Within the temple premises, just behind 
the Lingam, God is said to have appeared in the form of a Serpant 
under a marutha tree and gave dharsan to the devotees. The place 
is enclosed by iron bars with a Lingam under the remains of the 
tree. Devotees offer eggs at the spot and carry with them the earth 
underneath the tree. The earth so taken is dissolved in water 
and drunk for curing diseases or smeared over the affected portion 
of the body for removing the pain. In the mandapam enshrining 
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Soundaranayaki, there is an under^ound path leading to an under¬ 
ground small reservoir. This water is also taken by the devotees for 
curing diseases. Two annual festivals are held in the months of 
Vaikasi and Adi for 10 and 15 days respectively when enormous 
crowd gather. Devotees offer sheep, cattle, cow, vegetables, paddy, 
foodgrains, pulses, gold and silver ornaments and cash. Even 
thorns are given as offerings so that thorns may not prick them. 
There are 17 silver celestial vehicles and two wooden cars. The 
temple belongs to the Ramanathapuram Samasthanam. 

To the north-west of this temple and on the bank of the Vasukl 
reservoir is situated a Nagar temple. It is said that a Brahmin 
couple who were without a child for a long time at last had ^ son by 
the grace of Lord Naganathar, came to this place for worship. They 
left the child in a cradle under a tamarind tree on the bank of the 
reservoir and went for a bath. Soon the child began to Shriek. 
They found a cobra around the legs of the child. They immediately 
prayed to Lord Naganathar to protect their child. The cobra 
moved away peacefully. They constructed the Nagar temple on 
the spot in memory of the incident. There is a Maruthuvam 
Mahalikoil to the north of the Naganatharkoil wherein 10 dayi 
festival is celebirated in the month of Chitrai. 

The village has a Panchayat Office, a Police Station, a Rural 
Dispensary, a Post-Office, a Dcvasihanam Office, a Village Key 
Extension Centre for Animal Husbandry, an Industrial Carpentry 
Unit, a National Malaria Eradication Programme Office, and a 
Board High School. The Village has protected water supply and 
electricity. 

The Ramanathapuram Devasthanam is maintaining a travel¬ 
ler’s bungalow and has constructed two more traveller’s bungalows 
and four quarters for choultries. 

Narikkudi (Aruppukkottai Taluk— Population 1,038) is 23 
miles south of Tiruppuvanam and 18 miles west of Aruppukkottai. 
They are connected by metal roads and regular buses are plying. 
The new Virudhunagar-Manamadurai railway line is running 
close to the village at a distance of about 4 furlongs. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Panchayat Union of its name and also the head¬ 
quarters of the revenue firka. 

Narikkudi (literal meam’ng “ Place of Jackals”) is also known 
in Sanskrit as Jambugapurani. People say that in olden days 
the place was a jungle infested by jackals and the place derives its 
name from this fact. Literally Narikkudi also means a “tiny hamlet” 
There is a famous chatram at this place. During the reign of 
Queen Mangammal of Madurai there was Dwadasikattalai Chatram 
at Muthanendal. Half of the village Athithanendal and another 
village called Manickanendal and been endowed for the chatram 



One Seshachala Sastrigal of Narikkudi was the Huckdar of that chat- 
^aht. According to the legend when hdaruthupandian Servai, the 
well-known Pradhani of Sivaganga Zamindari came to the Narik¬ 
kudi forest for hunting he was stranded and he was fed by the in¬ 
habitants of Narikudi. For their service he wanted to construct a 
chatram in this village. He therefore, bought the chatram and the 
village from Akilandam Ayyar, the son of the said Seshachala 
Sastrigal transferred the chatram to Narikkudi and endowed the 
undermentioried villages for it; 


1. Athithianendal. 

2. Mukkulam. 

3. Veerakudi. 

4. Karumanendal. 

5. Athikulam (| share). 


6 Nallur. 

7. Melapasalai. 

8. Nandukachai share). 

9. Alangulam share). 

10. Narikkudi (5 shares). 


and had the chatram and the villages granted to Akilandamier the 
first Huckdar by the Zamindar Muthuvijaya Ragunatha Periya 
Udaya Thevar in 1785. The chatram and the Villages continued 
to be under the management of the Huckdar till 1864. During the 
management, the undermentioned villages were bought from the 
funds of the chatram and another chatram was also built at Mutha- 
nendal in 1837. 

1. Athithianendal (J share). 3. Dharmum (J share). 

2. Athikulam (J share). 4, Alangulam (1 share). 

The Huckdars mismanaged the chatram. Consequently in 1864 
the chatram and the villages were taken under the management of 
tne Revenue Department. The management of the Department 
lasted till 1871 when the Local Boards Act came into force. In 1873 
the chatram and the villages were transferred to the District Board, 
Madurai Circle. The District Board managed them till 1884 while 
undfer its management the District Board bought 4th of the village of 
Manoor from the savings of the chatram. After the Taluk Boards 
were established in 1884 the chatram and the villages were trans¬ 
ferred to the Ramanathapuram Taluk Board. The Taluk Board 
purchased 4 of the village of Dharmara from the chatram 
funds. After the abolition of the Taluk Board, it was transferred 
to the Ramanathapuram District Board. It is now under the 
control of the Collector of Ramanathapuram after the abolition of 
District Board. Pilgrims to Rameswaram and other travellers are 
given rations at Narikkudi. Portions of the chatram buildings are 
rented to the Post-Office, Co-operative Stores, Veterinary Hospital 
Revenue Inspector, etc. There is a statue of Maruthu Pandyan 
Servai and his wives near the chatram and they are worshipped by 
the local people. Annually one day festival is also conducted 
by the chatram in his honour. There is a stone inscription in 
htchatra m. 



Besides the chatram, Maruthu Pandian Servai has constructed 
a drinking water well and an urani in the village. An old tamarind 
tree said to have been planted by him is still green. He also construc¬ 
ted a Vinayagar temple called Annadhana Vinayagar temple. 

Half a mile from the village on the banks of Gridimal river and 
to its west there is an old Siva temple called Virubatchanathaswamy 
temple. The Amman is called Nagavalli Ammal. 

There are also three minor temples called Alagiamman Koil 
Ayyanarkoil and Kuppusamy Koil. 

There are a Post Office, a Police Station, a Panchayat Union 
Office, a Pubhc Works Department Section Office, a Government 
Veterinary Hospital, a higher elementary school and a Panchayat 
Union Rural Dispensary in this village. 

Nattarasankottai (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 4,511) lies 
on Madurai-Tondi road 6 miles to the north-east of Sivkganga, 
The Dhanushkodi-Madras railway line passess through this place 
and there is a railway station. This place is accessible both by 
bus and train. 

Nattarasankottai is derived from the word nattu meaning 
country, arasan meaning King and kottai meaning fort. Nattuk- 
kottai chettiars who emigrated from Caveripattinam to this 
place, thousands of years ago lived within a fort and hence the 
name. Nattukkottai is said to be a corruptions Nattarasankottai. 

There are three temples at this place. Kannudayanayaki temple 
stands foremost. Siva temple is situated on the southern side of 
it and a Vishnu temple on the eastern side. Kannudayanayaki 
is one of the Ashta Kalies (Eight Kalies of Kaleeswari of Kalaiyar- 
koil). She is ascribed as Goddess of Sakti, famous for curing eye 
diseases. People come here from far and near especially on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Vaikasi festival in May is unequalled by any 
in these parts. The silver chariot worth about Rs. 2-5 lakhs is the 
m%in attraction during the festival. 

Nattarasankottai is widely known for the tomb of the famous 
Tamil poet Kambar, the author of Kamba Ramayanam. It is said he 
passed away at this place where a small temple has been erected by a 
Nattukkottai Chettiyar about 35 years ago. Land, tank and urani 
have been named after Kamban in this place. 

Nattukkottai Chettiars of this place have been successful business¬ 
men in different countries of the Far East. Their commercial 
concerns were found in Burma, Malaya and other far eastern 
countries. Their dealings in foreign countries have considerably 
dwindled on account of political development there. The temples 
in this place owe their renovations and constructions to the 
Nattukkottai Chettiyars. 

Metal Industry flourishes here and generally houshold articles 
are made. The dyeing industry was also carried on We. Few 
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families make handloom clothes. Artistic and fine varieties of 
palm leaf baskets are made by Nattukkottai Chettiar women for 
their own use. 

There are a Post Office with Telegraph and Telephones facilities 
a Panchayat office, a hospital and a high school at this place. 

Weekly market is held on every Saturday. 

Nemam (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 846) lies I mile 2 
furlongs north of Kunnakkudy, 7 miles north-east of Tiruppattur 
and 7 miles north-west of Karaikkudi. It is on the road leading to 
Kilasevalpatti from Kunrakkudi. Buses are plying. The nearest 
railway station is Karaikkudi Junction. 

Nemam is said to be a corruption of Niyamam in Tamil meaning 
discipline, an account of the elder who lived a pure and disciplined 
life. 

Legand has it that a king by name Nemarajan had built a fort 
close to the village—the place is still called as Kottaimedu and ruled 
over the place. The fort was so strong that there is still a saying 
in Tamil “ (S/suisir GamLmL-C^iurr, <irLDek QanLLetPu^Qujrr" in 
these parts. Later the king is said to have been killed by his brother 

Soundarapandyan. 

There is a well-built Siva temple dedicated to Jayankondacholees' 
warar and Soundara NayakU It is one of the nine temples belonging 
to Nattukkottai Chettiars. The Village is said to have been gifted 
to Nattukkottai Chettiyars by King Soundarapandyan in 1714 A.D. 
The temple consists of two prakarams, with an outer wall and a big 
gopuram on the south. There are a number of sculptured stone 
pillars in Neerashipathi Mandapam and Aniyarttikal Mandapam. 
Eight Veeratta Moorthies and their counterparts are all cut out of 
single blocks of stone with great skill. Mahakumbabishekam was 
performed on 23rd May 1907 and the Astabandana Kumbabishekam 
on 5th February 1961. During the latter Kumbabashekam, a fresh 
idol of the Goddess was installed as the original is said to have been 
rendered unfit for pooja. 

The village has a Panchayat office and a Devasthanam office. 

Nenmeni (Sattur Taluk—Population 1,406) six miles east of 
Sattur is situated on the northern bank of river Vaipar. A good 
motorable road passes through this village and is easily accessible 

by bus. 

Nenmeni is a corruption of Nelmani meaning paddy yield. 
Paddy stands foremost in the village. Hence the name, 

A Nayak Chieftain appears to have lived in this village. Rem¬ 
nants of old dwellings are still to be seen. A stone inscription on 
the fourth sluice of the tank records the reign of a King. An old 
Siva temple which existed in that place is in ruins though poojas 
are performed once in a day. 
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Venkatachalapathy temple and Vimyagcr temple at this place 
are in good condition. 

The Public Works Department irrigation tank is a paradise 
for the bird-watcher during the winter months when the tank is 
full attracting many visitors. Many beautiful birds from foreign 
countries like Australia and America are said come here seasonally. 
Birds like the paradise Fly-catcher, the Golden Oriole, the small 
green Barlet, the Red-vented Bul-bul, the King fisher, the Black 
Cormorant, the Partridge, the Snipe, the Rose-ringed Parakeet 
and the Blossom-headed Parakeet are some of the important birds 
seen. During the season thousands of birds nest here. The thick 
growth of Sambu and Korai afford good shelter for the birds. The 
place has been converted into a bird’s sanctuary. 

The church of Ignatius attracts a large crowd on 31st July of 
every year when a festival is celebrated. There is also a mosque 
at this place. 

This is a minor Panchayaf. The Panchayat office, a Branch 
Post-Office, a Panchayat Union Dispensary, an Agricultural Bank 
with a godown, a National Malaria Eradication Programme Sub- 
Office, a village chavadi and a high school are located at this 
place. 

Nerkuppai (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 4,320)— a town 
panchayat, lies 12 miles north-west of Tiruppattur. The nearest 
railway station is Karaikkudi which is 25 miles to the east. 

It is a paddy producing centre. During Nayak period there 
were paddy godowns even as large as could contain 16,000 Kalams 
of paddy. One or two godowns capable of holding 5,000 Kalams 
of paddy are still seen. As heaps of paddy were seen everywhere, 
the place was known a Ner kuppai which in Tamil means heaps 
of paddy. 

There is an old Siva temple with numerous stone inscriptions. 
The temple is said to have been constructed during the period of 
one Vengalappa Nayak who was one of the chieftains ruling over 
this area. Till about 10 years ago the remains of his old palace 
was in existence at this place. The second kumbabishekam was 
performed about 35 years ago. The temple is dedicated to Manamo- 
thakandeeswarar and Maragathavalliammal. It is Sivagapga 
Devasthanam temple. 

Another Old Siva temple enshrining Perimarutheeswarar and 
Parvathy is at Parimarulhupatty, a suburb of Nerukuppai 
Panchayat and it attracts large crowds during annual festivals. 
The name is attributed to Marudhu, who ruled over Sivaganga 
territory (1783-1801). The peculiarity of this temple is that the 
Lingam (Siva) is rectangular instead of round as is seen everywhere. 
The Lingam is said to have been found by a hunter called Perumal 
who is considered as an Avathar of Vishnu. The Stalaviruksha 
is Marutha tree. If the dried bark of the tree is powdered and 



taken in it is said to cure diseases. A portion of the tail of the 
Nandi is cut. A Muslim ruler who happened to come that way 
is said to have did it. The temple is under the management of 
Sivaganga Devasthanam. Kumbabishekams were performed in 
1896, 1932 and 1955. During the last Kumbabishekam, Jagathguru 
Sree Sankarachariar of Kamakoti Peedam installed certain Yantras 
in this temple. This place is mentioned in Tirunavukkarasu’s 
Kshetra Kovai. 

Sevugaperumal temple, and the Ayyanar temple are popular 
in these parts. Ten days festival in the month of Ani is celebrated. 

There is a well maintained Nagarathar Subramanyaswami 
temple in Nerkuppai. Besides, there are other temples for the 
village deities like Alagaianachiamman, Pillaiyar and Pidari. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Post and Telegraph Office with 
telephone facilities, a Police Station, a rural dispensary maintained 
by Panchayat Union and a Board High School. 

Nattukkottai Chettiyars and Ambalakars are the predominant 
communities. A distinguished Tamil scholar Thiru L.P.K.R. Rama- 
nathan Chettiyar, comes from this place. He has a number of 
Tamil publications to his credit. 

Okkur (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 2,124) lies about seven 
and half miles north of Sivaganga and fifteen miles south-west of 
Tiruppattur on the bus route from Sivaganga to Tiruppattur. The 
nearest railway station is Sivaganga. 

It is from Okkum in Tamil meaning resembling and Ur 
meaning village. The original founders of the village considered 
it to resemble the ancient Ayodyapuri, the capital of emperor Dasa- 
ratha. Hence called it as Okkumur which later came to be known 
as Okkur. There is a village of its name in the Tanjavur District 
also. As the Nattukkottai Chettiyars are the predominant people 
in his village they might have adopted this name out of associa¬ 
tion of thoughts as they migrated from Tanjore District originally. 
There is a small Vinayagar temple. 

Masathiar, a great Tamil poetess of the Sangam period was 
born at this place. Her works may be seen in Purananooru 
Kurmdogai and Nedunthogai. Muthu Pulavar, a Muslim poet, was 
also born here. 

This village was the scene of fighting on 28th July 1801. The 
ruler of Sivaganga attacked the rear guard of the East India Company 
forces. At night some of the followers of the English set fire to 
the village and entirely destroyed it 

It has a Post and Telegraph Office, a Panchayat Office, and a 
rural dispensary. 
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It is one of the 96 Nattukkottai Chettiyar villages. Okkur 
Nattukkottai Chettiyars form one of the nine divisions of Nattuk¬ 
kottai Chettiyars. A prominent place is given to them in awarding 
temple honour. 

Orur (Tirwadanai Taluk—Population 1,841) is situated on the 
south bank of the river Pambar, and eleven miles north-east of 
Tiruvadanai and is connected by motorable road. Buses are 
plying. It is three miles from the sea. It is one of the boundary line 
between Ramanathapuram and Thanjavur districts. Hence it was 
the seat of a governor during Sethupathi’s period. 

Orur is from Or in Tamil meaning one and Ur in Tamil 
meaning place. It is said to have been derived from a Tamil saying 
“ Qi’Suremi— meaning place formed by the merger 

of six villages. 

The village is important for the church of Saint John-De-Britto 
the place of his martyrdom on 4th February 1§^. The feast 
on the 4th February of each year is the anniversary of Saint John- 
De-Britto’s death. Another feast is held on 22nd June of 
each year which is the anniversary of the cannonisation of John- 
De-Britto as Saint. This also attracts large crowd. The church 
has been built on raised ground on the spot where De-Britto was 
put to death. The soil is red in colour attributed to the blood 
spilt. There is another Church, the first church dedicated to 
Arokia Matha. Feast is held in its honour on 8th September of 
each year. 

Near the Hindu quarters there is a small Hindu temple in a 
state of repair. 

There is the remains of an old fort built by Thiru Udaya Thevar 
alias Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi (1711-1725). There is a Mmiayah 
Kovil in it. 

The grave of the chief Rani of the then Governor who pleaded 
for Saint John-De-Britto is still preserved in the village and it is 
called Rani Devi Kallarai. 

The village has a branch Post-Office and a high school maintai¬ 
ned by the church. It is a Gramasevak’s centre. 

Paganeri (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 3,313) lies 15 miles 
north-east of Sivaganga. Buses are plying to this place from all 
directions. The nearest railway station is Sivaganga. 

The name is from Pagan in Tamil meaning mahout and 
* Eri' in Tamil meaning mounted. The legend has it that long 
ago when the whole area was a dense forest, a mad elephant 
visited the place devastating all that lay on its way. A mahout 
mounted on it at this place and tamed it. Hence the place was named 
after the incident. 



Pulavanayagiamman temple, with a small tower and stone 
inscriptions, belonging to Sivaganga Devasthanam is the mos* 
important temple of the village. According to the legend, thii 
deity is one of the eight Kalis (Astakalis) who came here in the 
form of a deer to kill the giant Mahishasuran. The giant hid at 
this place in the guise ' of grass. So Kali assumed the form of a 
deer and ate the grass. Hence the deity is Called Pulvanayagi 
meaning Grass Goddess. ‘ Pul' in TamU means grass and 
Nayagi means Goddess. This temple functioned as a village court 
for long. All disputes, civil and criminal, were settled here and 
punishments were awarded without resorting to the courts established 
by the Government. Ten days festival isheld annually and at the end 
“ Bull Chasing ” game is played in which the people of 22 villages 
surrounding this village would take part. About 3,000 men and 
women would assemble on that day. The temple has a wooden 
car. There is a teppakulam attached to the temple. 

A Siva temple dedicated to Neelakanteswarar and Kamatchi 
belonging to Sivaganga Devasthanam, is also an old temple and 
contains many stone inscriptions. 

There is also a Vishnu temple dedicated to Vinna Vanna 
Perumal and Thayaramal, It also belongs to Sivaganga 
Devasthanam. On the first Friday of every Adi, Nagarathars 
feed about 4,000 persons. Tltis custom is in existence for the past 
80 years. In earlier periods they used to feed larger number of, 
persons by boiling 20 bags of rice as against 8 bags now utilised. 

Besides, there are four Pillayar temples and a Nayanar temple* 
The Nayanar temple also contains inscriptions. 

There is one small Roman Catholic Church. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Board High School for boys and 
another high school for girls, a Post and Telepraph Office, a 
Panchayat Union Rural Dispensary, a Madar Sangam, a Co¬ 
operative Stores, a Co-operative Society and a Carpentry Co¬ 
operative Society. 

There are two reading rooms one run by Nagarathars and the 
other by Nattars. The reading room run by Nagarathars is 
called Tiruvalluvar Reading Room. Sri V. Pr. PL. M. Kasiviswa- 
nathan Chettiyar is the architect of it. There are 3,000 volumes 
in English and 9,000 volumes in Tamil, all worth about one lakh 
of rupees. There is a library of rare collection of valuable books. 
Complete works of Max Muller, Swami Vivekananda, Swaml 
Ramakrishna, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Shakespeare 
and many others are available here. The library was started 
in the year 1928. Besides books, it caters journals, daily, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly, etc. The Nattar reading room has only 
journos. 
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Palayampatty (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population 5,777) is 
three miles north of Aruppukkottai on the Madurai—Aruppukkottai 
road, on which large number of buses are plying. The nearest 
railway station is Aruppukkottai which is two miles south of this 
place. 

Palayampatty is derived from, as the name signafies, * Palayam ’ 
meaning a division and ^Patty', a village. It is the 
headquarters of a Zamindari and hence the name. The Zamindari 
has since been abolished. 

There are four temples in this village dedicated to Subramanya- 
samy, Siva, Vemtgopalasamy and Mariamman. During Vaigasi, 
a festival is held in Venugopalasamy temple. 

At the heart of the town a match factory is functioning in which 
nearly 35 gross of match boxes are turned out per day. 

Twisting and doubling mills of art silk thread is a thriving 
industry at this place. Nearly 160 lbs. of sound quality and 80 lbs. 
of inferior quality twisted art silk yarn are produced per day. 

There are a Sub-Post-Office, a Panchayat Office, a Dispensary 
with a Maternity Centre, a privately managed Senior Basic School, 
a Government Basic Training School, a Government Model Basic 
School and a Co-operative Milk Supply Society. 

Every year during the first week of May a cattle fair is held 
organised by the Panchayat Union. It is a popular fair attraetting 
large number of cattle from the neighbouring districts. 

Pallathur (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 5,560) lies 21 mile 
north of Tiruppattur and 7 miles north of Karaikkudi, Number of 
buses ply to this place from all directions. The nearest railway 
station is Chettinad, 2 miles westwards on the Madras-Dhanushkodi 
line wherein express trains stop here. 

This town is situated in a low lying place, all the surrounding 
places in all the four directions being at a ffigher level. Hence it was 
called Pallathur meaning low lying village. 

A Solaiyandavar Ayyanar temple, a Sivan temple, a Vishnu 
temple and a mosque exist at this place. 

This is one of the important place of Nattukkottai Chettiyars 
plac ewhich has produced wealthy Nattukkottai industrialists and 
ducationalists. This place is famous for brass vessels. There are 
two private factories and one co-operative society engaged in 
this industry. A Tailoring Unit is functioning here. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Police Station, a Post and Telegraph 
Office, a Telephone Exchange Office, a Government Women and 
Children Hospital, a hospital, a high school, a women’s college 
and a Gandhi Samadarma Padasala (Harijan Elementary School). 



There is a Nagarathar chatram. 

On every Friday, weekly shandy is held when about 500 people 
would assemble. Trade is carried on in vegetables, rice, hay 
pottery, hen, fish and dried fish. 

Pamban (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 3,234) is 
situated in the Island of Rameswaram at a distance of 28 miles to 
the east of Ramanathapurami and 7 miles to the west of Rameswaram 
it is situated at the north of Rameswaram-Pamban straits which 
connect the Palk Straight on the north with the Gulf of Manar on 
the south. It is connected by railway. The Southern Railway 
passes through Pamban and the Dhanusbkodi-Madras Boat 
Mail stops at this place. 

Pamban derives its name from the Tamil word Pambu meaning 
snake. The channel through the Adam’s Bridge by which ships 
pass from the Gulf of Manar to Palk strait takes a fortuous course 
pke a snake. Hence the name. 

It is also stated that foreign traders some times settled in this 
region. Pamban is a corruption of the term “ Vamban ” which 
means a stranger. 

In the year 1480, a violent storm breached the isthmus and the 
breach was rendered permanent. The first causeway over the breach 
was constructed by Ramappiah, a commander under Tirumalai 
Nayak of Madura, who was sent with a force to dethrone Sadaika 
Devar alias Dalavoy Sethupathi who ruled over Ramanathapuram 
Kingdom between 1635 to 1646. After a series of battles the Sethu¬ 
pathi withdrew to the Island of Pamban. Consequently Ramappiah 
procured the assistance of a number of Europeans wno came from 
Ceylon and Cof'hin in five vessels and threw a strong causeway 
across the channel and he was enabled to march his troops over. 
Pamban afforded good facilities for hiding. In 1622, Saint Thayu- 
manavar realising the political disruption in Rameswaram by 
the Portuguese missionaries led an armyof 30,000 strongmen. Before 
starting, he said he would win the war without shedding a drop of 
blood or killing a soldier. The saint concealed the great army in 
Pamban, went alone to Rameswaram and argued with the Portuguese 
to withdraw. They refused and were adament. But by force of 
circumstances the Portuguese had to withdraw. Thus fulfilling 
his promise. 

Thiru Udaya Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatba Sethupathi who 
nded over Ramanathapuram Kingdom between 1711-1725 
built a fort in Pamban and from an early period Pamban was used 
as a refuge for the Ramnad chiefs. In 1749, the Dalavoy of 
Ramanathapuram rebelled against Sethupathi Racka Thevar. 
Racka Thevar fled to Pamban to hide himself. But he was pursued 
and taken as prisioner. Tlie building in which the Ramanathapuram 
chiefs took refuge may still be seen in a ruined condition and it 
is called “ Kattu Bangalow ” or “ Forest Bungalow ”. 

Swami Vivekananda landed at Pamban first on his triumphant 
return in January 1897 from his tour abroad. He was given a 



royal welcome and Swami Vivekananda delivered a speech at 
Pamban. 

There is a fort in the town built by the Dutch. Adjoining the 
light house there is a cluster of buildings formerly used as a jail but 
now as halting place for the pilgrims who are supplied with raw 
rice, etc. 

Pamban is a por<, which gives a well-protected anchorage for 
large native crafts in the monsoons. 

There is a light house as well as a Meteorological Observatory 
to the north-east of the Custom House under the control of the 
Port Department. The light is on a white masonry tower 67 feet 
high and is about 94 feet above high water mark. It is an automatic 
light and is visible about 14 miles in all directions. 

There were nine wharves and jetties, Government as well as 
private, scattered over the island and the mainland connected with 
the Port but this number has since been reduced to six. Access 
from one to the other is not easy owing to the intervening stretch 
of sea and channel and to the dist.ances between the wharves 
extending to nearly three miles. In addition to the wharves there 
is only one sub-port at Rameswaram for the shipment and landing 
of coastwise goods. 

Cargo as well as passengers from the ports in Ceylon to the Rama- 
nathapuram District were brought by steamers and sailing vessels 
direct to Pamban before the opening of the Jndo-Ceylon communica¬ 
tion. This port was then a very busy one and a considerable 
amount of import and export duty was collected. Now owing 
to the opening of the Indo-Ceylon communication the trade of 
this Port has become very dull. 

Formerly, betel nuts, coir, yarn, timber and sundry articles 
were imported and rice, paddy, dried fish and coral stones were 
exported from this port. Since the opening of the Indo-Ceylon 
communication, the foreign trade stopped completely. Only 
turtles are being exported to Jaffna. 

The constant arrival of pilgrims to Rameswaram and Dhanush- 
kodi, the trade in cocoanuts, collection of coral stones and chanks 
and the Pamban Viaduct all combine to give this Port an important 
appearance. 

There are 4 islands attached to this Port, i.e. (T) Shingle Island ; 
(2) Kurusadai Island ; (3) Pulli Island and (4) Mannali Island. 
Dried fish and coconut are shipped from Mannali Island which is 
5^ miles south of Pamban. The Government Research Fisheries 
Office lies in the Island of Kurusadi, whereas there is an Inspector 
of Fisheries with his office at Pamban. 

Dried fish, chanks, firewood, cocoanuts, coral stones, nme stones, 
road metals are the local produce. Coral is being important at 
ManLapam for the use of the Industrial Chemicals (Private) Limitea, 
Sankarnagar, Tirunelveli District as they find Mantapam con¬ 
venient for landing. 
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i*amban has only one sub-port, i.c. Rameswaram. The majority 
of the population are Labbais who are employed as pilots, drivers 
and in other seafaring pursuits. Pamban was formerly noted for 
pearl fishery. This is a sanatorium being much cooler than the 
towns in the mainland. Cocoanuts, pomegranates, limes and other 
fruit trees are plentiful and bear good produce. They are grown 
in every garden and in backyards of houses. 

There is a combined Post and Telegraph Office in the Port. 
There is a Government Cocoanut Nursery in-charge of a Cocoanut 
Nursery Assistant. Besides, there is a rural dispensary maintained 
by the Panchayat Union. The Offices of the Inspector of Fisheries, 
Panchayat Board, Permanent Railway Inspector and the Port are 
located here. Some interesting old pieces of artillery have been 
preserved and parked in front of the port officer’s bungalow. 
Customs house is situated in a tiled Dutch building. The Customs 
Collector formerly discharged the duties of a Sub-Magisrtate 
also. Subsequently he was relieved of the magisterial duties and 
the records were transferred to the Sub-Magistrate at Ramanatha- 
puram. 

There is a Subramanyasami temple. Half a mile from the 
village there is Bairawakapila Thirtham. About IJ miles from 
Pamban there is Vellarumi Thirtham. There is a legend that 
Sri Rama drank from this fountain during his sojourn at this place 
when he led the campaign against Lanka. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow and a chatram attached to 
Narikkudy chatram where pilgrims to Rameswaram are given free 
rations. 

There is a recreation club for the officers called Officers’ 
Club in this village. 

Pandalgudi (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population 4,716) lies 6 miles 
south of Aruppukkottai on the Aruppukkottai-Ettayapuram road 
with buses plying between them quite frequently. 

The name is from Pandal in Tamil means booth and Kudi means 
village meaning booth village and the story goes that in the course 
of the struggle for Pandyan Kingdom one set of cliieftains who 
plundered various localities destroyed this village and temples 
and that after the danger was gone the present village grew up 
round a temple housed in a booth. Hence the name of the village. 

It was a sub-division Zamindari. Late Dubash Kader Sahib 
of Natham purchased this village in the year 1905 from the Raja 
of Ramanathapuram for Rs. 1.75 lakhs with a Paishkush of 
Rs. 70,000. Since then he was known as Zamindar of Pandalgudi. 
This is a border village to Ramanathapuram District. A special 
feature of this village is that each street is named as a village for 
example Alagapuri, Vellayapuram, Mettupatty, Nedungavai' 
patty, Poorareddiapatty and so on. 
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There are four temples, one church and one mosque. Old idols 
are kepi for view in the Vishnu temple. Tn several places the 
remains of the old village and temple may be seen. A fort also 
seems to have been existed. The church has been built in the place 
of the old fort. An inscription on the temple bell reveals that a 
Nayak was ruling over this place. The name the old temple 
is said to be Pathala Iswaran Koil. There is a Jain idol in the village. 

Best stone chunnam for construction is available here. Salt 
petre (Sorah) is manufactured here. There are a match factory 
and a ginning factory. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Police 
Station, a Sub-Post-Office, a Panchayat Union Dispensary and 
a high school. 

Weekly market is held on every Saturday. 

Paraniagucii (Paramagudi Taluk—Population 25,368) 22 miles 

northwest of Ramanathapuram on the road to Madurai, is the 
headquarters of the Taluk. It is on the southern bank of the 
Vaigai. This place is connected by motorable roads to all important 
places. The southern Railway passes through this place and the 
Madras-Dhanushkodi Boat Mail stops at this station. 

According to the legend the original name of the place was 
Parambu Kudi or ‘ embankment village ’. The place^ appears 
to have been so named by its situation on the bank of the Vaigai- 
It is also said that the place was originally a parambu forest and 
named after it as Paramagudi. Yet there is another version. 
The present Piranmalai in Tiruppattur Taluk, where the great Pari 
ruled over during the Sangam days, is called Parambu Malai 
and his Kingdom as Parambu Nadu. After the fall of King 
Pari, people migrated to this place and named it after their original 
Kingdom. The present name is a corruption of Parambu-kudi. 

This was a palayam during Kirshnappa Nayaka’s (1564-1572) 
period. When the Nayaka became the King of Madurai, Tumbichchi 
Nayaka a powerfull and turbulent Palayakar collected an army, 
entrenched himself at Paramagudi and paid no respect to King’s 
authority. Seeing this, the King sent Dalavoy Pedda Kesavappa 
against Tumbichchi Nayaka. But this Dalavoy was defeated 
and killed. Thereupon the King sent Chinna Kesava, the son of 
the Dalavoy, who captured the rebel territories. However, the 
King was merciful and, having taught Tumbichchi Nayak to obey, 
entrusted to him the Palayam consisting of Paramagudi and Pam bur 
and the neighbouring villages. 

There are ten temples in this town. Important of these are those 
dedicated to Vishnu, Meenakshiavitnan, Chockkanathar, Mutha- 
la'mman and Drowpadiamman. Chithirai festival is celebrated 
in Chockkanathar, Meenakshiamman and Vishnu temples on the 
same lines as in Madurai. One Kavatty Durai Singa Nayaka 

99-6—60a 



Constructed the Meenakshiamman temple. Legend has it that 
he was very pious and used to go to Meenakshi temple at Madurai, 
and that in his old age, on account of his inability, he brought a 
handful of earth from Madurai Meenakshiamman temple and built 
the one at this place. Festival is celebrated in Muthalammal temple 
in Panguni and in Drowpadiamman temple during Puarttasi 
month. 

There are two mosques and four churches at this place. 

Paramagudi is a Panchayat and is the headquarters of a Tahsildar. 
There are a number of offices at this place. The important offices 
of this place are Taluk Office, Panchayat Union Office, Post-Office 
with Telegraph and Telephone communications, Police Station, 
Police Circle Inspector’s Office, District Munsif’s Court, Judicial 
Sub-Magistrate’s Court, Sub-Treasury Office, Assistant Engineer’s 
Office (H & R.W.). Assistant Engineer’s Office (Public Works 
Department), Inspector of Weights and Measure’s Office, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools’ Office, Sub-Registrar’s Office, Panchayat 
Office, etc. There is a Government Hospital and Maternity Home 
in this place. One Government Boys’ High School and one Govern¬ 
ment Girls’ High School and a private managed high school are 
functioning at this place. There is also a Government Agricultural 
Seed Farm. After the communal disturbances during 1957 
in Mudukulattur, Paramagudi and Aruppukkottai taluks, a 
Special Superintendent of Police has been posted to this place. 

There is a travellers’ bungalow with four sets of rooms which 
are electrified and well furnished. 

There are two chatrams under the management of Ramanatha- 
puram Samasthanam. Saminatha Maniyagaran Chat ram was erected 
by one Saminathamaniagaran. 

Velu Pillai, a former minister of the Ramanathapuram Estate, 
has built a chat ram and named it as Velayudapuram chatram. 
This was an important halting place for pilgrims travelling to 
Rameswaram but after the advent of the railways and buses it 
ceased to be of any great use. 

One Natchi Nagappan Chetty founded Nagappan Chetty 
chatram before 1743 A.D. The Huckdar maintains the chatram. 
Manjaputhu Chettiyars and Sourashtras are the main communities 
here. Manjaputhu Chettiyars are said to be the early settlers. 
They monopolise the trade in this town in all branches, as they have 
the advantage of owning all the buildings in the bazaar street as their 
ancestral properties. They seldom let out any of their buildings 
to any other castemen. The Sourashtras quite becoming of their 
ancestral trade are engaged in weaving and selling cloths. Sarees, 
dhoties, silks, muslins, coloured clothes are manufactured here. 

Weekly market is held on Thursdays People from villages 
within a radius of fifteen miles throng on that day. Considerable 
trade is done in cattle and dried fish. Paramagudi is found to be 
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he main sphere of operation for the criminals of Mudukulattur 
Taluk. They visit Paramagudi a day before the market day 
and stay on till a day after the market-day. With a show of 
visiting the market, they meet together and commit crimes 
in Paramagudi, Ilayangudy and nearby places. 

Pasipattinam (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 924) lies 7 miles 
north of Tondi. It is a coastal village on the Palk’s Bay. The 
village is accessible by bus. 

Pasipattinam means seaweed city. All coastal villages are 
called Pattinam. 

This place is known for the Naina Muhammad Oliullah Masjid. 
Kanduri festival is held in May of each year for ten days, which 
attracts a vast crowd of pilgrims. 

Cocoanut and palmyrah groves are seen in plenty. Fishing 
is the foremost profession of this place. Palm leaf products are 
made here. 

It has a Panchayat Office and a branch Post-Office. 

Peruvayal (Raraanathaupuram Taluk—Population 990) is 
four and a half miles west of Devipatnam and 8^ miles due north 
of Ramanathapuram. There is no direct road to the place and the 
rough way can be covered only by jeep or bullock cart. 

The origin of the name is traced to the good fields in the village. 

The village contains a Subramanyaswarny temple built by 
Pradhani Vairavan Scrvai during the reign of Kattaya Thevar 
(1733-1736). The stone statues of the Pradhani and the Sethupathi 
may be seen on the pillars of the temple. The temple was endowed 
by Sethupati. The lofty tower of the temple is a land-mark 
from most of the parts surrounding the village. Annual festival is 
held in Panguni Utram for 10 days. 

The village has a Panchayat Office and a branch Post Office. 
The village is noted for Erudhukattu, an annual fair, in which 
pri 7 es are awarded for catching bulls that are let loose. Agri¬ 
culture is the only occupation of the people here. 

PUlayarpatti (Tiruppattur Taluk-Population 519) 10 miles 
west of Karaikkudi, 5 miles east of Tiruppattur and 45 miles east of 
Madurai, stands at the foot of a sheet of roek where the famous 
temple to the deity Karpaga Vinayagar been erected. The 

nearest railway station is Karaikkudii There is no difficulty about 
trasnport as there are number of buses passing through the 
village. 

The name is derived from the deity of the temple as the name 
signifies. Pillayarpatty means Pillaiyar (deity) village. The village 
has as many as elveven names including Pillayarpatty. 
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The temple of Pillaiyar stands close to the northern foot of the 
rock and the innermost shrine of Pillaiyar is cut out of the solid 
rock. To the left of Pillaiyar is the life-size figure of Tirubhuvana- 
chakravarthy. A little to the left in a separate enclosure a Lingam 
called Tiruvengaikudy Mahadevar is cut out of the same rock. 
An unfinished image of a Pallava King is seen outside on the face 
of the rock. In front of this is a beautiful temple for Marudeesar 
and Sivagami alias Vadamalarmangai, a fine example of temple 
construction. Its roof is made of great stone slabs and is supported 
by tall carved monolithic pillars. The sculptural work claims 
attention. There are two gopurams. The one or the eastern 
side is the taller of the two. A beautiful reservoir with cocoanut 
all round is in front of the temple. 

The presiding deity called Karpaga Pillaiyar alias Thesivinayaga 
Pillaiyar is a bas-relief work, 6 feet high and 5 feet broad, with 
only two hands instead of four, holding a Lingam on the right 
hand, in a half Padmasanam (one leg only laid on the other thigh) 
sitting posture and the trunk curled on the right side known as 
Valampuri. This deity is also called by seven other names. The 
•estival is celebrated on Chathurthy in the month of Avani 
for 10 days when about 4,000 people gather. 

The temple is rich with inscriptions. It is seen from it that this 
should have been founded during the Pallava period (642 to 668A.D.). 
The inscriptions mention names of the kings Seevallabha Thevar 
(1091-1116 A.D.), Vikrama Pandya Thevar (1180-1190 A.D.), 
Konerimaikondan, Kulothunga Cholan III (1178-1223 A.D.), 
Sundarapandya Thevar (1216-1238 A.D.) and Kulasekara Thevar 
(1266-1311 A.D.). The temple passed into the hands of Nagarathar 
during the later period of the 12th century or the beginning of 13th 
Century. The temple was renovated on 22nd January 1899, 
10th February 1928, 12th June 1933 and 10th February 1951. 
During the Muslim reign in Madurai, the idols of the temple were 
buried in the well inside the temple. They were accidentally 
discovered when the temple was renovated during 1899 and the 
well was repaired. Madurai Tamil Sangam (College), Vidwan 
M. Govindasami Iyer, Karaikkudi R.M.S. Chockalingam and 
others have composed verses on this temple. 


There is a small Pillaiyar temple ona sheet of rock on the eastern 
side of the Ka,rpaga Vinayagar temple called Gorakkar temple. It is 
said to have been erected by the Sidhar Gorakkar and worshipped 
by him. 

Stone cutting is the chief industry of this place. The rock is 
said to be of fine quality for making Pillairs, slabs, etc. There are 
skillful stone masons who can do good sculptural work. 
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There is a branch Post-Office, a Panchayat Office and an 
Ayurvedic dispensary run by the disciples of late Sri Narayana 
Paramahamsa of Kerala State'. This dispensary is famous for 
treatment for paralysis. This dispensary is known as Narayana 
Ayurveda Asramam. 

There are two choultries one for males and the other for female 
pilgrims. 

Piranmalai (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 2,915) is 15 miles 
north-west of Tiruppattur and five miles north of Chadurveda- 
mangalam which is situated on the Tiruppattur-Dindigul road 
on the 10th mile from Tiruppattur. Regular buses ply on the 
Tiruppattur-Dindigul road and very few of them go to Piranmalai. 
There is only a metalled road from Chadurvedamangalam to 
Piranmalai. 

The origin of the word is referred to the Siva temple at the bottom 
of the hill. It is derived from Piran in Tamil, referring to Lord 
Siva and Malai means mountain, meaning Siva’s mountain. Col. 
Welsh called it as Pigeon Hill as its name signifies. 

This place is situated at the bottom of a high and rugged mountain 
about 2,500 feet high. It is very difficult to climb to the summit 
as it is very craggy. The hill in many parts Js covered by deep 
jungle abunding with game. Short way up the hill there is a 
Bairavar temple. The top of the hill was a military post. On the 
top of the hill is to be found the ruins of forts in most inaccessible 
places nearly surrounded by hills on 2 sides. It is one of the 
specimens of native masonry. It is very nearly circular. It is 
built entirely of stone with ramparts surrounded with blocks 
of granite cut out to form the parapet and firmly resting on their 
own bases as not to require any kind of fastening. There are two 
strong buildings which probably were used as strong room for 
ammunitions. An old cannon is still seen on the top of the hill 
by the side of three bluff rocks. There is a mosque of Sheik Abdulla 
near a pond which is a place of pilgrimage for Muhammadans. 
Two tridents (Gsusi)) (Lord Subramania’s weapon) have been 
planted a little way from the mosque on a massive rock of the hill 
which are worshipped by Hindus.^ There are five pools in the 
rock called Pandava Thirthams. A trigonometrical station is located 
on tl:e top of the hill. 

At the foot of the hill there is the fort of Marudhus’ enclosing the 
temple of Thirukkodungundreesan The fort can be seen only 
on a closer view of the construction. To a distant view it would 
look like a choultry at the foot of the hill. The fort is constructed 
under a projecting precipice of the hill. It has two walls . The 
outer wall is about one to two feet in thickness and 15 to 16 feet 
high. The inner wall is about 40 feet high cut out of the rock 
with a parapet added above the rock portion. Inside the walls 
reservoirs have been constructed for storage of water. The building 
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Inside are strong enough to be used during war times. From the 
upper portion of the building one can see Kunnakkudi, Kalaiyarkoil, 
Tirukoshtiyur, Melur hills and Anamalai and country 30 miles 
around. The East India Company’s forces captured this fort on 
18th September 1801, but no harm was done to the temple or the 
fort probably beeause the natives employed by the Company 
considered it as dreadful saerilege to do harm to the temple. 

The King Pari known as Parivallal of the Sangam age, a contem¬ 
porary of Awaiyar, is said to have lived in this place and ruled over 
the eountry around when this area was known as Parambu Nadu. 

Piranmalai is a spur on the Eastern Ghats. There are 
five temples. Three of them are clustered together at various 
levels. Mangaiyor Bagar with his consort is a rock cut Siva 
temple in a cave at the top. The Lord came down to earth to appear 
before Agadhia who did penance. There are the deities of 'Janesa, 
Vatlabhai (Sakthi) and Lakshmi. The hall has 64 pillars repre¬ 
senting 64 worlds or Vaihmtam. Below this is the shrine of 
Bhairava, the guardian deity. Next below is Ugraha Lingam. 
Amirthaswami deity is a little farther to this. Beyond this is Lord 
Subramanya. His vehicle here is elephant instead of his celestial 
vehicle peacock. There is a tamarind tree whose leaves never close 
together even during nights. There is a rare flag staff with the 
motifs of Ganesa on the south Sivalingamonthc west, three-headed 
spear on the northand the sacred bull on the eas*. are carved on it. 

The Siva, temple is richly sculptured with inscriptions of Pandyan 
and Vijayanagaram dynasties. The stone inscriptions refer to 
Venkatapathy Raya (1) (A.D. 1588). The temple was renovated 
In the year 1954 and 1957. It was electrified in the year 1956. 
Piranmalai is the subject of one of the hymns of Sambandar. Saint 
Arunagirinathar also has sung in praise of this place. This temple 
IS one of the fourteen great sacred Pandya temples. Annual 
festival is held in the month of Vaikasi. 

There are a village panchayat, a Primary Health Centre, a high 
school and a branch Post-Office in this village. 

Rajapalayam (Srivilliputtur Taluk—Population 71,203) is a 
Municipality and is situated on the Srivilliputtur-Tenkasi road. 
From Srivilliputtur it is 7 miles connected by bus from all places. 
It is a railway station and the Soul hern Railway line passes through 
it. The Madras-Trivandrum Express train stops at this place. 

Rajapalayam is derived from the word ‘ Raja’s Tamil synonym 
for Raju and Palayam in Tamil means ‘ a Cantonment or Fort ’. 
Thus Rajapalayam means Rajus’ Fort. Rajapalayam is inhabited 
chiefly by people who came from the old Vijayanagaram State 
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One Chinna Raja, a lineal descendant of the King of Vijayanagar 
belonging to the Pusapati exogamous sect migrated to the south 
along with his followers and settled at Kilarajakularaman at the 
first instance. In the course of their hunting expeditious they 
reached Sanjeevi Hills. A little west of it their dogs were attacked 
by hares which were known for their timidity. They thought that 
this phenomenon was due to the character of the soil, and hence 
they transferred their settlement to this place in 1483 A.D. The 
Chavadi, the caste meeting place in Palaya Palayam, is the spot 
where they originally settled. 

When Vijayanagaram rule was established in Madurai, the 
descendants of the original emigrants were said to have served under 
the southern chieftains, Chokkanatha Nayak, King of Madurai 
(1659-1682), has recorded his appreciation of the service rendered by 
Chinna Rajah and his four sons and has granted a Sasanam. Either 
after the battle of Talaikotta (1565' or on the eve of the same battle 
more Rajus migrated to the south from the Vijayanagar Empire. 
They settled in Pudupalayam, western portion of Rajapalayam 
Municipality and the township was expanded by purchasing lands 
from Vijayarenga Chokkanatha Nayak (1706—1732). 

The hill situated east of the town is called Sajeevi Malai. 
The traditional story goes making its connection with the Ramayana. 
Hanuman who brought the hill with Sanjeevi herb to heal the 
wounds of in their battle with Ravma’s group threw it 

away after its use ; and a portion of it fell here and grew into this 
Sanjeevi Hill. On this hill arc located the “ Sanjeevimtha. temple” 
and Sri Kumarnswamy temple. 

Rajapalayam was constituted as a United Board in the year 
1886. It became a Panchayat Board in the year 1930. Railway 
line was laid in the year 1927. Town was electrified in 1937. It 
was constituted into a Municipality in 1940. It was upgraded as 
a city in 1952. It is the headquarters of an independent Deputy 
Tahsildar and the Panchayat Union. 

The principal feature of this place is that about 7 miles north of 
this place, there are mountains of Western Ghats. The forest is the 
sourse of the Mudangiur river, which fills the various tanks around 
Rajapalayam. 

The Western Ghats near Rajapalayam is about four thousand 
feet high. The forest is invested with wild beasts particularly 
herds of wild elephants. Till about 20 years ago the herds of elephants 
from the adjoining forest in Kerala on the West used to come here 
BOW and then by the gap coming near Alagar Koil. Now elephants 
scale over the Western Ghats and come to the bottom of the hills 
bordering the fields of the plains which form part of Srivilliputtur 
Taluk. Elephants which were nomadic in those days have almost 
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become permanent residents in these forests. The cocanut gardens, 
teak plantations and other plants edible to the elephants grown 
in the patta lands are subject to devastation by the elephants fre¬ 
quently, causing heavy loss to the ryots. They have become 
almost a standing menace. 

Rajapalayam is a growing industrial town. There are six spinning 
mills, nine power loom factories and one waste cotton plant, 
15 ginning factories. Besides there are a number of factories, 
such as wood-screw factory, surgical cotton, plaster of pans, bolt 
and machinery screw, various kinds of nails, insulated electrical 
goods, cycle spare parts, sugar-cane crusher rolls, saw mills, 
electrical motor manufacturing, electrical motorre-winding, cotton 
bale pressing factory, match factories, foundaries, 23 rice and oil 
mills, 11 lathe works, five printing presses, six winding factories and 
a number of other small scale industries. 

The Government have established a general purpose engineering 
workshop at Rajapalayam with an outlay of 87 lakhs of rupees 
and it is functioning from 1958. All kinds of hospital furniture, 
steel almyrahs, chairs, cup-boards, etc., are manufactured here. 
A Chick-board factory at Rajapalayam at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 15 lakhs is sought to be established. A cotton seed oil plant 
is likely to go into production shortly at this place. 

Considerable trade is done in this place in cotton, grains, wood 
char-coal and fire-wood. 

This town is famous for dogs of a special variety, highly useful 
for hunting. But this variety of dogs are now becoming extinct as 
they do not thrive in other parts of the country. This place is 
also famous for mangoes. 

At the bottom of the ghats at about eight miles west of Raja¬ 
palayam, there is a temple dedicated to Ayyanar which is very 
popular as a picnic centre. It is situated in the dense forest with 
its natural beauty ; and the small waterfalls dropping from a height 
of 15 feet adds to its attraction. 

The biggest temple is the one dedicated to “ Mayuran —the 
Swami ” which is situated at the northern extremity of the town. 
It has got fairly large endowments of lands and a few small inams 
also, all endowed in olden days. This is a Siva temple. The car 
festival which is its main festival, takes place in the Tamil month of 
Ani ; and the festival lasts for nine days. Eamasiuami temple is 
in the western end of Palayapalayam. At DroupaMi Amman temple, 
Agnikali festvial is performed in the end of Panguni. Subramanya- 
samy temple is in the middle of the town. In the southern end of 
the town, there is the temple of Sri Kothandarama. There are also 
Sokkanathar temple and Mariyamman temple. The latter attracts 
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large number of worshippers particularly on every Friday. About 
a few furlongs on the east of the town, there is a Vaishmva temple 
called Vettai Perumal Koil. Marriages are performed in this 
temple by poorer class of people. The biggest festival a public 
one, which all sections of the population enjoy, is the one celebrated 
on the Tamil New Years’ Day. People gather in thousands and 
thousands in the big maidan near the tank called “Appalraja 
Tank ” which is to the west of the town. That is a day of importance 
to Sri Ayyanar Deity" also. This festival attracts womhippers 
from distant places like Madurai and other places. This festival 
bears much augury and significance, since the Tamil New Year 
commences on that day. 

The Gandhi Kalai Mandram was founded by late P. S. Kumara- 
swamy Raja on 16, November 1955, to which he donated his own 
family residence. It is an institution intended to promote knowledge, 
education and culture. This building has the distinction of accom¬ 
modating Mahatma Gandhi and his wife Kasturibai on 4th and 
5th October 1927 and again Mahatma Gandhi, Thakkar Baba 
and Mira Ben on 25th January 1934 ; Rajendra Prasad on 30th 
October 1935 and Jawaharlal Nehru on 13th October 1936. 

There are a combined Post and Telegraph Office, a Deputy 
Tahsildar’s Office, a Panchayat Onion Office, a Telephone Exchange 
Office, a Deputy Commercial Tax Officer’s Office, an Electricity 
Assistant Engineer’s Office, a Water Works Assistant Engineer’s 
Office, a Central Excise Office, a Sub-Registrar s Office, a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools’ Office and a Labour Inspector’s Office at 
this place. 

There are two Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School and 
a Polytechnic for Boys. 

Rajapalayam weekly market is the biggest market in the whole 
of Ramanathapuram District. It was the property of late A.K.D. 
Dharmaraja which was endowed for Dharmaraja’s Education Cha¬ 
rity Trust. The income of it goes to maintain Educational 
Institutions run by the Trust. This weekly market which began in 
1822 had grown gradually into the biggest market for the whole 
District. The market is held every Thursday. 

There is a Municipal traveller’s bungalow, which is well furni¬ 
shed and electrified. In Pudupalayam there is a chatram, an old 
institution serving as a resting place for the travellers. There is free 
feeding for six pilgrims every day. It was found in 1878 largely by 
the endowments of the family properties of A.K.D. Dharmaraja. 
His family is the hereditary Huckdars of the chatram. 

A new public Rest House, for which only moderate charges are 
levied, has been constructed on the Railway Feeder Road from OLt 
pf the funds of the Huckdar Dharmaraja’s Chatram Funds. 
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Rajasingamangalam (Tiruvadanai Taluk-population 4,140) is 
situated below a large tank on the west and lies 12 miles south-west 
of Tiruvadanai, 23 miles south of Devakottai, 23 miles north of 
Ramanathapuram, 13 miles north of Devipatnam and 26 mile ease 
of Paramagudi. A bus route connecting Devakottai and Ramana¬ 
thapuram runs north to south, a mile east of Rajasingamangalam, 
\11 buses touch this place enroute. 

According to tradition the village was'named after Rajasimha, 
a Pallava King. Simha, a Sanskrit word, in Tamil means 
‘Singam’, a lion. Mangala in Sanskrit means prosperty. There Is 
reason to believe the tradition because during the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of Pallavas numerous irrigation tanks were constructed which 
exist even to-day. Mention may be made of Tenneri Tank near Kan- 
cheepuram and Kaveripakkam Tank. Similar to these there is a very 
big tank here also, the biggest in Ramanathapuram District. The 
tank is about 14 miles long and 1} to 2 miles broad. It is fed by 
river Vaigai through Nattar channel and two jungle streams called 
Manimuthar and Perar besides a catchment area of 147 square miles. 

This place was among the places occupied by Lankapura 
Dandanayaka (about 1173 A.D.). 

About two miles north-east of this place there was an old fort 
built by Thiru Udaya Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi 
( 1711-1725) which exists even to-day in a ruined condition called 
Arumugamkottai because of its six sides. This was dismantled by the 
British after 1801 A.D. 

There are two temples one dedicated to Kailasanathaswamy 
{Siva) built by Varaguna Pandya and the other to Vishnu, Karia 
Manicka Perumal. There are stone inscriptions in the Siva temple. 
There are mosque and a church. 

Once Brahmins were foremost in the place. Now the dominent 
community is the Muslim. This place is one of the Muhammadan 
centres. All of them are agriculturists and a few of them trade in 
Ceylon and Rangoon. Agriculture is the main occupation of 
this place. It is a fertile country full of wet lands and cocoanut 
gardens. Wholesale procurement and sale in paddy is done here. 

It was the headquarters of a Zamin Taluk during the Ramanatha¬ 
puram Estate administration. Now it is the headquarters of a 
Panchayat Union. It has a Panchayat Union Dispensary, a Post 
and Telegraph Office, a Police Station, a High School, a Panchyat 
Office, a Deputy Inspector of School’s Office, a Co-operative Society 
and a National Malaria Eradication Programme Sub-Office. It ii 
a Key Village Extension Centre for animal husbandry. 

There are a traveller’s bungalow and a village chavadi. 



Rawanathapuram (Ramanathapuram Taluk- Population: 26,890) 
is 70 miles south-east of Madurai. From the sea it is only 9 miles. 
Southern Railway passes throughthisplace and the Madras Dhanush- 
kodi Boat Mail stops at this station. This is the terminus for a 
number of bus routes and the Ramanathapuram—Nagercoil, 
Ramnathapuram—Tanjavur and Ramanathapuram—NagapaUinam 
State Express Buses start from this place. 

The place derives its name from Lord RamavAthatiwam of 
Rameswaram. It is said that the town was originally known as 
Mugavainagaram. The origin of this name is traced to the epic 
Eamaycnit. Tlie legend has it that Rama directed G'uha to build 
a town near the mouth of Sethu. The sea is said to have been then 
very near to Ramanathapuram. The town came into existence 
and was known as Mugavainagaram meaning mouth or entrance 
town. Ever now Ramanathapuram is addressed as Mugavai. 

It was the capital of Ramanathapuram Zamin and the Taluk. 
Ragunatha Sethupathi alias Kilavan Sethupathi (1674-1710) 
transferred his capital from Bogalore to Ramanathapuram. It was 
also the capital of the District in 1795 A.D. It is now a Munici¬ 
pality and the headquarters of Ramanathapuram District is at 
Madurai having been shifted during the British period so as not to 
eclipse the position and status of the Raja of Ramanathapuram 
in the presence of the Collector. 

Ragunatha Sethupathi alias Kilavan Sethupathi (1674-1710) 
constructed the Ramanathapuram fort by brick and stone walls of 
27 feet high and 5 feet thick surrounded by a ditch and defended 
by 32 sn ail bastions, now ruined. A mile west of Ramanathapuram 
are the remains of the fort and the buildings of Sethupathies called 
Moolaikothalam. The fort was formerly garrisoned by a company 
of native infantry. Ramanathapuram was stormed by Tirumala 
Nayak during the reign of Sadika Thevar alias Dalavoy Sethupathi 
(1635-1646) and the Sethupathi was captured and taken to Madurai. 
In 1726 A.D. the Tanjavur force advanced to Ramanathapuram, 
captured and took Tanda Tevar as prisoner and ruined the fort. 
During the reign of Muthuramalinga Sethupathi (1763-1772), his 
minister Damodaran Pillai strengthened the fort and 
placed it in a through defence. In June, 1772 the Company’s forces 
supported the military undertakings of the Nawab of Carnatic 
and captured Ramanathapuram. The fort passed into the hands 
of the Nawab of Arcot. In 1792 the British occupied Ramanatha- 
purani having been surrendered by the Sethupathi to the Company by 
a treaty, owing to his inability to pay the revenue which was raised 
to Rs. 2,20,000. Raja Muthuramalinga Sethupathi was deposed 
for rebellion in 1795. The fort was not very extensive and was 
never a formidable one. It was occupied by Colonel Martinz 
of the Nawab’s service who commanded the place as well as a regu¬ 
larly disciplined provincial battallion bearing his own name for up¬ 
wards of 30 years. He constructed a bungalow on the easten bank 
of Muhavai Urani and to the west of the place and it was known 
after his name. 
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The extensive place was built by Kilavan SethupathI (1674-1710) 
in the centre of the fon with high stone walls which still exist. Some 
of the old artillery are kept in the palace as exhibits for the visitors. 
On the northern side stands the magnificient building known as 
Ramalinga Vilasam. Sethupathis are accustomed to take their 
seats during ceremonial occasions. In the building it is portrayed 
the famous battle between the Raja of Ramanathapuram and 
Thanjavur. There is a pavillion in front of the building. 
Government Offices are located in some of the buildings of the 
place. 

An old Siva temple, Vishnu temple enshrining Rama, the Subra- 
manyaswamy temple, the Rajfirajeswari temple are within the palace. 
Thayumanavar temple and Mu'hmamalingasuamy temple are the 
important temples in the town. Festivals are held in Vijayadasami 
and Panguni Vtrarn. To the east of the town there is an old Musjid. 
There are two Roman Catholic Churches and one Protestant Church. 

Manufacture of cc-irse cloths is made in the eastern part of the 
town. A Spinning Mill is under construction. Considerable 
trade is done in palm leaf, fancy goods and articles. To improve 
this cottage industry; Ramanathapuram Palm Leaf Products Co¬ 
operative Cottage Industry Society was established in 1952. This 
place is famous for trade in chillies. 

There are number of offices in the town. The chief among 
them are the Taluk Office, Panchyat Union Office, Municipal Office, 
District Munsif’s Court, Revenue Divisional Office, Office of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Post Offices, District Medical Office, 
Post Office with Telegraph and Telephone, Cocoanut Development 
Office, Survey Office, Deputy Inspector of Schools Office, Assistant 
Engineer’s Office for Highways, Judicial Sub-Magistrate’s Court, 
etc. There are two high schools for boys and one high school 
for girls. 

Saint Martins’ Hospital deserves mention. It was opened in 
1903. It was closed during the World War I. It was reopened in 
1923. Now it is a hospital for women. There are 120 beds and is 
tr ainin g midwives since 1930. About 12 are graduated yearly. 

A description about Ramanathapuram will be incomplete with¬ 
out a mention about Saint Thayumanavar. He came to Ramanatha- 
purani a few years after 1644. He was born to Kediliappa Pillai and 
Gajavalli Animal at Tiruchirapalli when Kediliappa Pillai was the 
Finance Minister under the King. At the age of 18, when his 
father died, Thayumanvar stepped into the shoes of his father and 
was appointed in the same post by the King. After some service he 
resigned the post and spent his time in meditation and pilgri¬ 
mage. In 1662, he thwarted the danger to Sethupathi from the 
Portuguese by leading an army to Rameswaram Island. After 
some time he settled in Ramanathapuram and died at the same 
place. A temple has been constructed on the spot where he was 
in Samadhi. 
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On January 25, 1897 Swami Vivekananda visited the town 
during the reign of Baskara Sethupathi and stayed at Sankara Vilas 
which exhibits an oil painting of Swami Vivekananda commemo¬ 
rating his stay there. 

Ramalinga Vilas is an ancient building of Moorish style with 
Byzantine arches containing wall paintings of historic events 
like battles, etc. It is in this building there is the sacred square 
block of stone on a platform on which Sethupathies sit when 
they are crowned. Shanmuga Vilas is the Sethupathies private 
quarters. 

Christ Church, an old Protestant Church, was built by Colonel 
Martinz, a French Catholic Military Officer. During the period 
of Lord William Bentink it was consecrated and handed over in 
1804. Colonel Martinz died in 1810 and he was buried here. 
F.W. Ellis, Collector of Madras, who died in 1819, Rev. Mr. 
Souter and members of the Shutie family were also buried here. 
Bhaskara Sethupathi has presented a highly ornamented brass 
lantern to this Church. The Singatope Church called St. Thomas 
Chapel is simple attended by Protestent residents of this area. 
The seventy years old Catholic Church is artistic. The windows 
are fitted with stained glass windows depicting the martyrdom of 
John De Britto. Inside the church 14 pictures portray the life 
of Jesus. 

There is a good turtle fishing along the coast of Ramanatha- 
purara. 

There is a well-furnished travellers’ bungalow with three sets 
of rooms. There are three chatrams at this place for the stay 
of pilgrims to Rameswaram. 

A market is held on every Wednesday. 

Ramappayan Cawjewa>'.—This is between Mantapam and 
Pamban. This was erected by Ramappaya, General of Thiru- 
malai Nayak, in order to capture Dalavoi Sethupathi who had 
taken refuge in Pamban and defied the authority of the Nayak, 
the ruler of Madurai. This Causeway is now in ruins. A few 
detached rocks are all that remains out of this causeway. 

Rameswaram (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 6,801) is 
situated in the island of Rameswaram at a distance of 35 miles to 
the east of Ramanathapuram and it is about 12 miles to the east 
north-east of Mantapam. The distance between Rameswaram 
and Dhanushkodi is 15 miles by sea and 24 miles by train via 
Pamban, near Mantapam, a place 22 miles east of Ramanatha¬ 
puram there is good motorable road. From Mantapam the 
journey has to be done by rail to reach Rameswaram. There 
is a train service to Rameswaram. Before the opening of the 
railway line in 1914 pilgrims to and from Rameswaram travelled 
by boat from Mantapam. Boats are allowed to take pilgrims 
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from Rameswaram to Dhanushkodi bathing ghat under a special 
permit for 6 months from April to October each year. 


The name Rameswaram is derived from Rama the hero of 
of Ramaijana plus Eswaran. Eswcmn was worshipped by Rama, 
hence the name. The place is also called in Sanskrit as Devanagara 
meaning city of God. Rameswaram was originally founded by 
Rama after invasion of Ceylon. After killing Ravana, Rama 
sojourned at Gandha Mandhanara in the island of Rameswaram 
with Ska. The RishR advised Rama to establish a Linga and 
worship it so as to purge himself of the sin of Brahmahatya 
(Brahminicide) committed by slaving Ravana, who was the son 
of a Brahmin by Rahahasa woman. Rama fixed an auspicious 
time and sent Ilanuman to Mount Kailas for etching a Lingam. 
Hcnumr.n failed to return in time. So, on the advice of the Rishis 
he established a Lingari made by Rita. Soon, Ilanuman returned 
with a Lingam. On seeing a Lingam already established Hanuman 
got angry and tri ed to u;rroot the Lingam made by SUa by coiling his 
tail round it. He was not able to remove it but only got his tail 
broken and fell down bleeding. To testify to this event one 
can sec to the north of the east main gate a big image of Hanuman 
in red colour. Marks made by the tail are also visible on the 
L nga. To pacify Hanuman, Rama asked Hanuman not to grieve 
over the matter but to fix his Lingam a little to the north of that 
made by Sita and ordered that all poojas should be done first to 
the Hanuman Lingam and only afterwards to the Rama Linga, 
It is known after him as Ilanuman Linga or Kasilinga. The 
Lingam established by Rita was called as Rama Lingc, Ramamalha 
and Ramesvaru. RamaHngani of Rameswaram is one of the twelve 
Jyothi Lingams in India. Sc bo l ar - s . fi x the period ' of tiio Eam ayana 
t o third ocntu fy~BrC. S q t h e £a iji . ga -iBstalted by y?rr7?jH'-she«ld 
Ja e no w mor e- than 2,20 0 yours o ki. 


The great temple of Ramalingaswamy stands on rising ground 
in the northern part of the island and great wealth has been lavished 
on it by the Sethupathies. This is one of the great fourteen sacred 
temples of the Pandyas. Upto 12th century this temple was located 
in a thatched shed in charge of a Sanyasi. The massive temple 
as it stands at present is not the work of one age, but extends for 
a period of more than 500 years and has been erected and endowed 
almost by one family, the Sethupathi cheifs of Ramanathapuram. 
The temple buildings are surrounded by a high wall covering an 
area about 865 feet from east to west and 657 feet from north to 
south. The height of the eastern Gopuram is about 126 feet and 
that of the west is 78 feet. There are unfinished Oopumms, 
The Gopurams are built wholly of stone from the base to the summit, 
on the north, south and two completed ones on the east and west. 
The eastern Gopuram with nine storeys of 126 feet height was 
completed during 1897 to 1904 from the Tiruppani funds in the 



hands of AL. AR. family of Devakottai. The gateway on the 
west is 78 feet high and is elaborately carved with mythological 
figures, its form being trapezoid. The workmanship is massive 
and regular and the architecture resembles Egyptian style. The 
other three Oopurams are 19 feet high composed of single upright 
stones with others laid across at the top. The largest of the three 
is that on the east. It is not on the wall of the present outer en¬ 
closure but on that of the inner one, surrounding the inner Pro- 
karam. Outside the main wall, on the same side are two large 
porticoes, one opposite to this Gopuram and leading up towards 
it, and the other to the south leading into a subordinate Gopuram 
in a line with the last and surmounting the gateway in front of the 
temple of the Goddess Amman. Inside the gateway is a colonnade 
having a passage between triple row of pillars to a square of about 
600 feet into which the sacred temples open. The colonnade runs 
along the four sides of the quadrangle. It measures from north 
to south 353 feet and east to west 671 feet by 17 feet in breadth. The 
ceiling is composed of large slabs of granite supported by 1,212 
carved granite pillars each 12 feet high raised on each side by a 
platform 5 feet high, most of the pillars are single blocks of stone 
all brought from a distance of 40 miles. The corridors are the 
most celebrated feature of the temple. These extend to nearly 
4,000 f^eet in length from 20 to 30 feet broad and from the floor 
to the centre of the roof about 30 feet in height. Each pillar is 
composite and highly elaborate in design. The impression pro¬ 
duced by such a display of labour when extended to an immense 
length is unique. None of the Europeon cathedrals are so long 
and even that of St. Peter’s is only 600 feet from the door to the 
apse. Here the side corridors are 690 feet long and open into 
transverse galleries as rich in detail as themselves. These with 
the varied modes of lighting, produce an effect, that is not equalled 
certainly anywhere in India. Unfortunately the whole has been so 
extensively whitewashed and painted that the general effect is altered, 
and much of the intrinsic, sharpness of detail is eclipsed. The art 
displayed is perhaps not so good as in some other temples. Much 
of the effect produced on the mind of the observer is due to the 
immensity of the labour employed combined with a certain pictures¬ 
queness and mystery. Inside the great enclosure is the third 
prakaram abutting on the east wall measuring about 690 feet east 
to west and 435 feet north to south. Like the entrance passage 
it has a corridor on a raised platform on each side of it and run 
round the four sides of rectangle which it encloses. This prakaram 
alone is opened to all castes. Within it and nearer the east face 
is an area, 386 feet from east to west by about 314 feet from north 
to south also surrounded by a high wall enclosing the second 
prakaram. This prakaram is by no means so imposing as the third. 
.This prakaram is left partly built and the renovation work is in 
progress Within this first prakaram are the shrines of the God 
Bamanalhaswamy and of this consort Parvalhavardhini Amman, 
of Visvanathaswamy and Visalakshi Amman, besides a number 
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it smaller chapels and rooms. It is difficult to judge of the age 
of the temple because it is so much affected by the saline and sea- 
air, but it is probably older than the “Seven Pagodas” at Mahabali- 
puram near Madras. The masonry structure around the inner 
shrine of the sanctum-sanctorum of the temple was built by a 
Ceylon prince styled Parakramabhahu in A.D. 1173, the latter 
having had the stone hewn at Trincolmalle and numbered on the 
spot ready to be put together. The north and south gopurams 
were built by Keerana Royar of Deccan about 1420 A.D. The 
western gopuram and the outer surrounding walls are the work 
of Udayan Sethupathi and Komaty Chetti of Nagore in 1434 A.D. 
and statues of the merchant and his wife surmount the eastern wall. 
In 1450 Ambai Prakaram and other additions were made to the 
inner buildings by a wealthy Hindu from Madurai and others 
during the days of Vishwanatha Nayak of Madura whose statue 
and that of his son, Krishnappa, are set up in front of the Nandhi. 
The southern half of the second corridor was constructed by 
Tirumalai Sethupathi (1647—1672) whose statue and that of his son 
Raghunathan stand side by side on the southern entrance of the 
Amman temple and are honoured with garlands and an offering 
of betalnut and flowers every Friday night when the image of the 
diety is brought to this place on its way to Palliarai or bedroom 
in the Amman temple. Ragunatha Tirumalai Sethupathi also 
built the rest of the second prakaram in A.D. 1657—58. In 1623 
the Nandi Mandapam and the Ardha Mandapam in the first prakaram 
was built by Kuthan Sethupathi. The Nandhi is a giant structure 
made of sudhai work with a height of 17 feet, length 22 feet and 
breadth 12 feet. The great unfinished eastern gopuram is the 
work of Dalavoy Sethupathi (1635—1646) who also built the 
SabhapatM shrine in the north-east corner of the third Prakaram. 
In 1715, Yijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi, besides other buildings, 
erected the Palliarai or bed-room of the Amman temple and the 
Mandapam in front of which are statues of himself and his brother. 
In about 1740 Kumara Mulhu Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi 
began the third Prakaram setting up the entrances into it from 
the gopurams on all four sides and it was completed by Muthu 
Ramalinga Sethupathi in 1769. The statues of the latter and of 
his two Ministers Muthirulappa Pillai son of Soundara Pandiya 
Pillai and Krishan Iyengar with members of his family are 
conspicuous in the corridor in the western entrance. 


The renovation of the first Prakaram and the inner shrine by 
replacing the old lime stones by black granite and making pro¬ 
vision for free light and air was made during 1907 to 1935 by the 
AL. A.R. family of Devakottai with the Tiruppani funds. Ashta- 
bandana Kumbabishekam was performed on February 6, 1925. 
Last Kumbabishekam was performed on February 27, 1947. The 
second prakaram is in the course of renovation. According to 
the stone inscriptions recorded in the temple, the temple was repaired 
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by Sage Raraanatha in the days of Visubhupathy (1608), the building 
of the Ramalingeswara during the time of Virabhupathy (1608) ; 
and the ruined prakara by Ramanatha, (1618). The temple is rich 
with stone inscriptions and copper plate sasana. The Sethupathies 
have made many grants and gifts to the temple and made vast 
endowments to it. Almost every Sethupathi has done something 
or other to the temple. 

On entering the east main gate one sees the Hanuman mentioned 
above. Then there is the Big Bull (Nandhi) on both sides 
of which there are the statues of the Nayak Kings of Madurai, 
Viswanatha and Krishnama. In the northern innermost prakaram 
there are 11 Lingams — Ekadasurdhras. Jothirlingam said to have 
been established by Vibishnais worth seeing. In the sanctum— 
sanctorum there is the Lord Bamariatha. To the north of this 
shrine is the Shrine of Visvanatha, the Linga brought by Hanuman, 
One special feature of the temple is that Ramalinga is bathed every 
morning with water brought from the Ganges which having received 
additional sanctity by the rite is sold to devotees at high price. 

There is a separate inner shrine for the goddess ParvathavartUni- 
In the prakara round this shrine there are two Vinayakara, Kal- 
yanasundreswara and Vishnu in lying posture. In front of the 
Ambal shrine is Sukravara Mantapa. Ashtalakshmies (Eight 
different Lakahmies) are facing east. The pillars in this Mandapa 
are adorned with beautiful sculptures representing the various forms 
of Goddesses. In the western outer prakara there is the shrine of 
Sethumadhavar, the image made of white stone. In the north¬ 
western corner of the outer prakara there is what is called Bamalinga 
prathishta depicting the story of how Bama established the Unga 
here. This is worth seeing. Apart from the Sethu Theertham, 
there are other theerthams attached to this shrine. The Sthala- 
purana enumerates as many as 64 theerthams. The sea in front 
of the temple is called Agnitheerlha. Within the temple there are 
22 theerthams in the form of tanks, ponds and wells. Kodi theer¬ 
tham is the important theertham. It is said after taking bath in 
this theertham one should leave Rameswaram. Bama Lakshmana 
Theerthams lying at a distance of half a mile to the west of the 
temple are also considered sacred. 

The three main festivals of the temple fall in the month of Feb¬ 
ruary, June and July. The Sivarathri festival for ten days in Febru¬ 
ary, Bramotsavam i.e. Sri Bamalinga Pradhista festival for three 
days in June and the Thirukalyanam festival for seventeen days in 
July attract thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. More 
people come from Nepal and north of Ganges than from the Tamil 
districts in the immediate vicinity while the Deccan and the Mysore 
contribute the majority. 

Thirugnanasambandar, Thirunavukkarasar, Sekilar, Kambar, 
f^runagirinathar, Paranjothimunivar and Thayumanavar have sung 
n praise of this place and the temple. Nirambavashagia Thesigar 
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Palapatti Chokkanatha Pulavar, Muthuvijayam Pillai and Vanama- 
malai Pillai have written Puranas and prose works on this place. 

Once when saint Thayumanavar visited this place he prayed 
God through a song for rain to alleviate the miseries of the people. 
As a result of it, it rained immediately. 

Muthukrishna Nayaka (1601-1609) appointed Sadaika Thevar 
as the ruler of the Marava country in order to clear the nests of robber 
chieftains who perpetually haunted the pilgrims route to Rames- 
waram. 

In 1662, the Portuguese encamped at Rameswaram. The 
poet-saint Thayumanavar saw the danger. With the united efforts 
of Ragunatha Sethupathi, he collected a large army and marched 
towards Rameswaram. Leaving the army at Pamban, he went 
along and requested the Portuguese to quit. But the Portuguese 
refused. But they had to quit as a Dutch fleet was seen coming 
to Rameswaram. Thus the place was got rid of Portuguese. 

Swami Vivekananda visited the temple on January 27, 1897 
and delivered an address. On September 28, 1963, President 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan opened the memorial consisting of stone 
tablets reproducing the speech of Swami Vivekananda delivered 
at Rameswaram temple in 1897, at the very place where he delivered 
the speech. 

Many Telugu and Tamil astronomers as Baulandityagan and 
Mallicarjunam refer their computations to the merdian of 
Rameswaram. 

The present Acharya of Kamakoti Peedam, the 68th in descen¬ 
dant, has erected a matam on the seashore, close in front of Agni 
Theertham so as to catch the eye of the pilgrims soon after their 
holy bath in the Theertham. The construction of the matam was 
started in 1961 and the Kumbabishekam in the immediate presence 
of the Acharya was performed on April 28, 1963. On the top 
floor of the matam Adi Sankarachariyar’s shrine has been installed 
with his four disciples, viz., Padmapathar, Sureswar, Hasthamalagar 
and Thodagachariar. Adi Sankarachariar’s shrine is 8], feet 
high weighing three tons and that of the disciples are 5^ feet high, 
each weighing two tons, all made of white marble stones. Besides, 
there are fourteen art works depicting puranic stories. Similarly, 
there are 14 art works in the floor next below. Around this matam, 
a library known as Saraswathi Mahal, Meditation Hall, Padugai 
Mandapam and a Hanumar temple have been built. In the 
meditation hall statues of Chaithanya Prabhu, Kabirdoss, etc. are 
found. Durvathasa Mandapam is the most interesting building 
as it contains the exact replica of the twelve Joihir Lingumi and the 
towers of those temples. The whole is a monumental work of 
the present Acharya in remembrance of the Adhi Sankarachariar’s 
visit to Rameswaram. 
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Rameswaram is a sub-port. Fishing is a thriving industry 
Pearls and chunks are caught between the north of Rameswaram 
and Katcha Theevu. Consideable trade is done in palm leaf handi¬ 
crafts, toys, chunk and sea-shell, varieties of beads, etc. 

An Inshore fishing Survey Station has been established in 
Rameswaram. This station along with the boats of Indo-Norweg- 
ian Projeet are systematically surveying the area around Rama- 
nathapuram coast and have located a number of potential fishing 
grounds, which are being exploited by the local fishermen. In 
addition to Silverbellies and Prawans, Skates and Rayi, Perches, 
Sharks, Cat-fish, Seer fish, Jew-fish, Sabres-fish and Leather 
Jacket form good portion in the catches of the cast, A number 
of small ice plants, cold storage hav ebeen put up in Rames¬ 
waram by the Department of Fisheries. 

There is protected water-supply and taps are provided in the 
streets. The town is electrified. Rameswaram is a terminus 
railway station. There are Post and Telegraph Office, a Panchayat 
Office, a Government Hospital, an Ayurvedic Dispensary, an Office 
of the Fisheries Department and a high school at this place. 

Besides the railway retiring rooms, there are rest-houses of the 
Devasthanam rented out to the pilgrims. There are three rest 
houses with five suites and 10 rooms. Besides, there are 36 North 
Indian and South Indian choultries. 

Sakkottai (Puduvayal) (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 1,015) 
is situated eight miles north-east of Karaikkudi and lies on the 
border between Ramanathapuram, Tiruchirapalli and Thanjavur 
districts. It is well served by bus traffic. It is a railway station 
on the Karaikkudi—Arantangi railway line. The railway station 
is named as Kandanur- -Puduvayal as it is a common railway station 
to both Kandanur and Puduvayal, the distance between them being 
only one mile. 

Two revenue villages, namely, Sakkottai and Palayur have been 
constituted into a Panchayat called Puduvayal. Only one ward 
of the Panchayat belongs to Palayur village, the rest lie in Sakkottai 
revenue village. 

This portion of the country was originally called as Sakkai 
Nadu full of Veerai tree forest. One Chola King by name Kandan 
built a temple and a fort here. The place was therefore called 
Sakkai Kottai which later became to be pronounced as Sakkottai. 

Veemsckaraji {Siva) Umapamhigai temple is famous in these 
parts. Legend ascribes that one Veeran, a hunter while digging the 
earth for roots, struck a Lingam and blood-oozed out of it by the 
injury caused by the spade. On seeing it he swooned. His wife 
who came in search of him found him unconcious and having 
understood the cause, prayed Lord Siva for pardon. Her husband 
recovered and both began to worship the Lingam, thence forward. 
As days passed one Chola King by name Kandan who was suffering 
from lei)rosy came on a pilgrimage and was camping at the present 
place Kandanur. At the instance of Siva's behest in the hunter’s 
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dream he entreated the King to construct a temple. Accordingly, 
the King constructed the temple and worshipped Siva. In conse¬ 
quence, his leprosy was cured. He also constructed a reservoir in 
front of the temple and it is still known as Cholan Tank. Eama 
is said to have worshipped the Lingam. By worshipping the God, 
success in all matters is said to be assured. The temple is under the 
management of Sivaganga Samasthanam, The Asthabandana 
Kumbabishekam was performed on February 10, 1960. There 
are inscriptions in the temple. One special feature’ 
is that boiled rice is offered to God instead of raw rice as in 
other places. Annual festival is held in June for ten days. It is an 
important festival. Besides, there are Oyyavanda Amman temple 
Nagara Kailasa Vinayagar temple belonging to Nagarathar commu¬ 
nity, two Vishmt temples and two Christian churches. 

Being adjacent to Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli districts this is 
a big wholesale trade centre in rice. There are as many as 12 rice 
mills. Rice is exported to the Kerala State from here. Before the 
opening of the Tiruchirapalli-Manamadurai railway line extensive 
trade was done at this place. After the formation of the railway 
line, Karaikkudi assumed importance and eclipsed this place. 

This place is famous for temple architects called " Stapathia' 
employed in large numbers in temple construction in other states- 
This place is equally famous for metal industries (household 
utensils) and silver and gold smiths. One private ever-silver 
industry is flourishing well. There is one mop industry. The special 
brush for polishing ever-silver and other metals are produced here. 
Cloth and leather are the main materials used in the mop industry, 
A Tailoring Unit has been opened recently. 

It is the headquarters of a Panchayat Union of its name. It has 
a Panchayat Office, a Police Station, a Panchayat Union Office, 
a Post Telegraph and Telephone Office, a Telephone Exchange Office, 
a Child Welfare and Maternity Centre and one high school. 

There are a travellers’ bungalow and a chatram belonging to 
Nattukkottai Nagarathars where Brahmins are fed freely. 

A weekly private market run by the Nagara'Jiar community is 
held on every Wednesday. Vegetables, foodgrains, fish, dry fish, 
groceries, pottery, hen and mutton are sold here. 

Thirukalar Andavar also known as Veerappasamy was born at 
this place about 100 year’s ago. He renounced the world when he was 
of 15 years. He established a Veda^ita Madam at this place. He 
went to Thirukalar a place 3 miles from Tiruthuraipoondy, and 
constructed a Siva temple. After the temple came into existence, 
a village grew around it. He passed away about 40 years ago. 
Pooja is performed to the Samadhi on a grand scale. 

This place is also famous for Tamil poets and vidwans. Pulavar 
Mani was a noted poet. S. P. Veerappa was a Karnataka Sangeetha 
Vidwan. 

SaUgramam (Paramagudi Taluk-Populations 3,740) ies 12 mile 
north-east of Paramagudi. Buses are plying^during hot season. As 
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only earthern road has been laid buses cannot negotiate it during 
rainy season when the road becomes slushy. 

While digging the Gangai Urani in the village a Shaligramam, 
the sacred stone was found in the reservoir. The village was named 
after it as Saligramara. 

There is an old Siva temple in the village with inscriptions dedicated 
to Varaguneswarar and Tirukamakodeeswari. It is a sub-temple to 
the Nainarkoil temple. It is said to have been built during the period 
of Varagunapandyan, 

It has a hand ome Roman Catholic Church called “ Lady of 
Good Health ” where festival is conducted on a small-scale during 
May. The priest, who is in charge of the church supervices over 
50 villages having about 5,000 Catholics. There is a Convent 
consisting of ten sisters who run an orphanage for about 120 inmates 
who are given education up to 8th standard. It was started in 1940. 
Besides, there is a Protestant Church and two mosques in the village. 

It has a big irrigation tank with its bund stretching to six miles. 

The village has a Panchayat Office from 1956, A Departmental 
Sub-Post Office, a District Board High School and a Rural 
Dispensary. There is a village chauadi. 

Sarugani (Tiruvadanai Taluk-Population: 1,104) lies on the 
Devakottai-Tiruvadanai and Madurai-Tondi roads. It is 49 miles 
west of Madurai, 10 miles south-east of Devakottai and 13 miles 
north-west of Tiruvadanai. Buses are running through this village 
to all important places. 

This is the headquarters of the Sarugani ecclesiastical District 
This place is important for its old church built in 1751 by Father 
De-Rossi, an Italian Missionary. Rev. Father De-Rossi first settled 
at Maraneri east of the present Sarugani when a quarrel arose 
among the several castes of Maraneri village and forced Rev. 
Father De-Rossi to leave the place. About the year 1750 he came 
to the place which is now called Sarugani and built there a church. 
Slowly the people of Maraneri came and settled round him. 
Towards the year 1780, Marudhu brothers made to the church of 
Sarugani for its maintenance the grant of the village. The donation 
deed on a copper plate is signed by the then Zamindar of Sivaganga, 
Peria Udaya Thevar, dated December 23, 1800 A.D. The priest 
in-charge at that time was Arulandarswami, who had come from 
Goa in 1788. An interesting anecdote is told regarding this grant. 
Once Marudhu was attacked by the Company forces. Nearing this 
village Marudhu had no other option except to request the Rev, 
Father to give him protection. The Rev. Father was then reading 
the Bible sitting on a big wooden box. He hid Marudhu in the box 
and evaded the Company forces who were pursuing Marudhu. 
Marudhu is said to have granted the village for the church as a 
token of his grati ude. 
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From 1774 to 1830, the church was under the Portuguese 
missionaries who were sent here from Goa. They were supported 
by the Portuguese Government, From 1836 onwards the Jesuits 
were put in-charge of propaganda. In about 1700 A,D. there was 
large scale conversions into Christianity and it is said that about 
20,000 people were converted in a short period. 

The new portion to the Church was added in 1929. The festival 
of St. Francis Xavier on 3rd December of each year is celebrated 
on a grand scale when nearly 3,000 people from neighbouring villages 
gather. The tomb of Rev. Father De-Rossi who is ealled as younger 
Francis Xavier or Sinna Souriyar in Tamil by the local Catholics 
is here. 

Harijans and Nadars manufacture palm-leaf articles such as 
basket, mat, etc., for the local consumption. Palm-fibre ropes 
catering the local needs and bricks are also made here. 

There are a Panchayat Union Ayurvedic Rural Dispensary and 
a Higher Elementary School at this place. 

Weekly market is held on every Tuesday. 

Sarukkupparai (Srivilhputtur Taluk) is about 12 miles west of 
Srivilliputtur and 2 miles from Shenbagatope. This can be reached 
either by a bullock cart or by a jeep as there is no regular road. 

The name is derived from the nature of rock of the place. River 
Payamr which flows over this rock marks it as a picturesque water 
fall of about 20 to 30 feet over the cool and natural smooth slope of 
the rock which admits sliding causing merriment and amusement. 
There will be supply of water for six months in a year and is very 
suitable for holiday report during summer for the residents of 
Srivilliputtur and nearby places. Often picnics are held here. A 
visit to Shenbagatope is always combined with a bath here. It is 
enjoyed by slipping down on the slope of the little rock along the 
flow of the stream. 

SattU!" (Sattur Taluk—Population 15,759) is the headquarters of 
the Taluk. It is situated on the trunk road from Madurai to 
Tirunelveli on the north bank of Vaipar. This town is 16 miles 
south from Virudhunagar, 12 miles east of Sivakasi and 14 miles 
north of Koilpatti. Buses ply in all directions from this p'ace. 
Southern Railway passes through Sattur and all express trains stop 
at this station. The railway line was opened on January 1, 1876. 

The name Sattur is said to be a corruption of Sathanur. The 
place was formerly a forest and there weis a. Sathan temple in it. 
Sathan temple is also known as a Ayyanar temple. A small village 
sprang near the temple and it came to be called as Sathanur after 
Sathan. It process of time it turned out to be Sattur. 
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Sattur was the cent e oi a Zamin of great antiquity. Shajaha 
(1627-1658), Emperor of Delhi, established his relationship with the 
South through his chieftains and governers. One of his chieftains 
had built a chatram at Sattur and named it after Shajahan. 
Chatrapatty village was endowed to the chatram. A mosque was 
also built at Sattur. The income derived from the village was 
distributed to the local temple, mosque and the chatram for their 
maintenance. 

The river Vaipa- collects the water of many streams rising in 
Srivilliputtur Taluk and in South Madurai. It is crossed by the 
trunk road and two pucca bridgeshave been built over these streams. 
Close to Sattur, a bridge of about 150 yards long has been constructed 
by the railway. The river is in full floods only during the north¬ 
east monsoon. In the year 1933 unprecedented floods came 
inundating the whole town, flooding Government offices and other 
buildings. This was the most severe flood recorded so far. 

The water in the wells in the town is brackish and apt to fall in the 
hot weather. Town people drink water taken from the springs of the 
river. The Panchayat Board has provided protected water supply 
at a cost of rupees 9 lakhs. Underground drainage scheme at a cost 
of rupees 5 lakhs is under execution. 

There is an old Venkatachalapathy temple in the town. It is 
191 feet long east to west and 102^ feet broad north to south. There is 
a Ma,nda,pam in front of the temple called ‘ Kola Mandapam ' 1021 
feet by 79 feet. The temple is surrounded by a large compound 
wall with an entrance facing east. Between the temple entrance and 
the Mandapam mentioned above there is apermanent shed 102| feet 
by 24i feet. There is a tradition that the founder of this temple was 
one Vaishnavite who on his way from Tirupathy to his place south 
of Sattur, installed the God Tirnvenkatachatapathy at this place in 
deference to the wishes of God. Gifts and grants were made by 
the Zamindars of Ettayapuram and Gollappatty. There are 
inscriptions in this temple. Festivals are held in this temple in the 
month of Ani and Chithirai. 

There are temples dedicated to Pillaiyar, Subramanyanvamy 
Siva, Premikka Jyyanar, Hanumar, Mariamman, Badrakaliamman 
and Nord / Karuppammy in the town. Festivals are held in Panguni 
and Chithirai in the Mariamman temple and Badrakaliamman 
temple respectively. There are also 3 churches and one mosque. 

Sattur is an industrial town. There are 120 match factories in 
the town. This place is also famous for nib factories and there are 
thirty-six factories of them. Considerable trade in cotton is made in 
this place. There are five ginning factories and one cotton press 
factory. There is Uthography printing press and seven ordffiarv 
printing presses. Large wholesale business is transacted in 
chibies, black gram and coriander. 



Sattur is a taluk headquarters. A Ta'uk Office, a 
Sub-Treasury Office, a District Agricultural Office, an Office of ’ the 
Divisional Engineer (Highways), an Office of the Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent, Central Excise, a District Munsiff’s Court, a Sub-Magistrate’s 
Court, a Panchayat Office, a Panchayat Union Office, a Sub- 
Registrar’s Office, an Assistant Engineer’s Office for Special Minor 
Irrigation Programme, an Assistant Engineer’s Office (Highways), 
<in Assistant Engineer’s Office (Rural Water Supply), a Police Circle 
inspector’s Office, a Post-Office with telegram and telephone com¬ 
munications and a Police Station are located in this town. 

There are two boys’ high schools, one girls’ high school, one 
Basic Training School and a Government Hospital with 30 beds. 

The town can boast of an old Coronation Recreation Club 
Officer’s Club, Lion’s Club and a Madhar Sangam, * 

A weekly market is held on every Saturday. 

iS'flya/A:«r/y (Mudukulattur Taluk—Population: 4,098) lies 18 miles 
south of Kamudi, 18 miles south-west of Mudukulattur and 36 
miles east of Aruppukkottai. Buses are plying to this place. It is 
nine miles from the District border. 

This village is situated on the once famous Rani Mangamma 
(1689-1706) Salai (Road) leading to Rameswaram. It was conse¬ 
quently called Salaikudy meaning road village. Sayalkudy is said 
to be a corruption of Salaikudy. The present highways-road is laid 
upon the above said Mangammal Salai. 

There is a Siva temple at this place. There is a tiny church and 
also a mosque. 

It was the headquarters of a Zamin Taluk during the Rama- 
nathapuram Zamindari administration. It was also the seat of 
Melmandai Zamindar. Being close to the sea, fishing is the chief 
occupation. Salt is also manufactured. Palm fibre is exported from 
this place. Palm-gur is manufactured and there is a co-operative 
society for it. There is also an Oil Manufacturing and Sales Co¬ 
operative Society. A Milk Supply Society is also functioning in 
the village. 

It has a Post, Telegraph and Telephone Office, a Panchayat 
Office, a Panchayat Union Dispensary, a Khadi Depot sub-centre, 
a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Police Station and a high school. 

The Forest Department is maintaining a rest house which is not 
electrified. 

Seithur (Srivilliputtur Taluk—Population 11,685) is 13 miles west 
of Srivilliputtur and is on the Madurai-Tenkasi High Road. This 
place is served by bus. The nearest railway station is Rajapalayam 
which is seven miles east of Seithur. 

Seithur means Sethupathi’s village. It is the headquarters of a 
Zamindar. The Zamindar of this place is a Marava by caste 
belonging to the sect known as “ Menattu Manniya Kurukula 



Vananga-Mudi Pandarathar” (Pandaram meaning Treasury). Tradi¬ 
tion says that Kancheepuram was the original home of the family 
of the Zamindar. The founder of the family was one Veeramani 
Thevar. He was a treasury guard under Veeracholan who reigned 
over Chola Kingdom at Kancheepuram. After his death his sons 
succeeded to the post. But having incurred the displeasure of the 
king they left the job and came to Madurai after remaining for some 
time at Thanjavur. At Madurai Chinnaya Thevar, leader of the 
group won the appreciation of Parakrama Pandyan and was 
appointed as one of the guards of the palace. In about 1582 A.D. 
the portion around Seithur was occupied by Thiruvanatha Nayak 
a lieutenant of Raja of Panthalara. At the behest of Parakrama 
Pandyan, Chinnaya Thevar proceeded against the usurper with an 
army. At Seithur he constructed a fort, afterwards known as 
“ Chinnayan Kottai ” and drove away the Naick. There upon the 
Pandyan appointed Chinnaya Thevar as a Thisaikavalan. Since 
then from 1582 A.D. he became a Poligar of Seithur. The present 
Zamindar is the fiftieth in succession. The East India Company 
granted the title of Zamindar and the Sannad-I-Milkiyat on 
July 15, 1803 to Sevuga Pandya Thevar who was the forty-seventh 
Polegar in succession. 

The present Zamindar Sri Sevuga ascended the gadi on February 
3, 1902. The Zamindars of a Seithur are known for their 
literary pursuits and administration, always surrounded by Tamil 
scholars and musicians. The third decent Chinnaya Thevar was a 
Scholar in Tamil. Sundaradoss Thevar, sixth in succession composed 
Annam Vidu Dhootu" (^skesnb eSI($i ^§i) Sundaradoss 
Thevar, 49th in succession composed a Pathigam on God. He 
patronised Annamalai Kavirayar author of Kavadichindhu (^n-sutf 
and Muthusamy Bagavathar, a great musician. The present 
Zamindar is an eminent artist in “ Kanjira ”. 

The biggest building in Seithur is the palace. The old palace was 
pulled down and remodelled by the present Zamindar. There is an 
old Sha Temple with inscriptions at Seithur enshrining Sulochanes- 
warar and Sountharmayagi. The annual festival is held on Panguni 
Uttiram. 

There are a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Panchayat Office, a Panchayat 
Union Dispensary, a Post-Office and a high school. 

There is a choultry known as Madunarvelagam Choultry where 
all classes of people were fed freely. After the abolition of Zamin 
this is not functioning. 

Sundaradoss Thevar the father of the present Zamindar built 
an anicut on the spot where the old fort stood and named it as 
Chinnayankottai Anai, 

There are some weavers in Muthusamyapuram one of the suburb 
of Seithur. This place was founded in about 1829 A.D. by Muthu- 
samy Thevar, forty-eighth in succession. It is inhabited by Saliars. 

Skillful carpenters and blackmiths are found in Seithur, 
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Sevvalpatti (SatturTaluk—Population: 2,577) lies 12 miles south 
of Sivakasi, and 18 miles south-west of Sattur. A link road of one 
mile and 3 furlongs branches off to Sevvalpatti from Thulukkan- 
kurichy situated about 11 miles from Sivakasi on the Sivakasi to 
Kalugusandai road. It can be reached by bus. The nearest 
railway station is Sivakasi on the Madras-Trivandrum railway line 

The name is from Shevel in Tamil meaning red and Patti also in 
Tamil meaning village. The soil is red and so the village was called 
as red village. It was a Zamindary village. All its development 
was due to the activities of the family of the Zamindars who resided 
here. 

The Sevvalpatti Zamin formed part of an ancient and 
impartible estate called Elayirampannai Palayam. It was acquired 
in 1803 by Swami Nayakkar I. Another portion of the Elayiram¬ 
pannai estate w'as acquired by the Zamindar of Ettaiyapuram who 
incorporated it with his estate. He hails from a village called 
Bellampudur in Andhra State. Consequently the family name of 
the Zamindar is Bellamvaru. There is a Bellampudur 3 miles from 
Madhurantakam in Chingleput District where Kammavar Nayak- 
kars is said to be the dominent population still. 

The village has an Aranmanai Vinayagar temple and a Kali 
Koil. 

There are a match factory and a Co-operative Brick Society, 
Thick white khaddar is woven at this place. About 40 handlooms 
are at work. Snuff is manufactured by three producers. The village 
was electrified in March, 1963. 

A Panchayat Office, a Panchayat Union Dispensary, a Post-Office 
and a high school are located here. 

Shenhagatope (Srivilliputtur Taluk) is 8 miles west of Srivilli- 
puttur connected by a country track negotiably by bullock carts 
and jeeps and with difficulty by lorries. It is picturesquely situated 
at'the foot of the Western Ghats which from the northern boundary 
of Srivilliputtur Taluk. The tope is evergreen and is considerably 
cooler than any other place in the District. It is called the beauty 
spot of Srivilliputtur Taluk. 

This tope comprises of 243-98 acres enblock in one Survey No. 121 
of Inam Nachiarkoil village. 1,245 coconut trees, 1,249 mango trees, 
369 jack trees, 119 lime trees, 1,193 tamarind trees, 3,465 palmyra 
trees, 327 white cotton trees (Elavam), 619 wooden apple trees, 12 
date palm trees, 31 nelli trees (Phyllanthus embillica), 47 naval trees, 
27 koyya trees, and 7 katnugu trees, teak, sandalwood and other 
fuel wood trees attract this place as a picnic centre. Two jungle 
streams by name paiyanar flow into this tope. The patta stands in 
the name of Nachiar, the Presiding deity at Srivilliputtur. The tope 
fetches lease amount of Rs. 15,500 annually for the Devasthanam. 
On the western border of the tope a masonry structure with a storey 
has been constructed known as Elephant Shed (Yanaikuche) in 
Tamil. Ground floor is used for stay during day time and the upper 
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Storey during nights. A ditch surrounds this building to prevent 
elephants and wild animals crossing it. This building was constructed 
for driving away elephants which decend down this place with a 
destructive motive. This Tope is infested with wild animals and 
good games can be had here like elk, deer, etc. Occasionally tigers 
also make their appearance. A scheme has been sanctioned for 
planting more fruit bearing trees, viz., 5,000 coconuts, 3,000 mangoes, 
1,000 limes, 1,000 jacks, etc., with ten more wells and oil pump-sets. 

On the border of the tope Harijan Welfare Department has 
provided a colony for the hill tribes called Paliyars. The colony 
consists of 12 apartments. 

Singampmari (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population: 6,471), situated in 
the southern bank of the Palar lies on the Karaikkudi-Dindigul road, 
27 miles west of Karaikkudi and 14 miles west of Tiruppattur. From 
Madurai it is 45 miles south-west. Buses are plying to this place 
from Dindigul, Karaikkudi, Tiruppattur and Madurai. The village 
is on a small mount called Sanjeevi hill, said to be a remnant 
dropped out of Sanjeevi hill carried by Hanuman of epic Ramayana 
to Lanka during the mythological war between Rama and Ravana. 

Singapunari is a corruption of Singampidari. It is from Singam 
meaning Lion and Pidari proper name of the deity. The local deity 
Pidari Amman has lion as per celestial vehicle and the village has 
taken its name from this. 

This place abounds with cocoanut groves. It is spread over an 
area of 1,250 acres containing about a lakh of trees. There is 
Government Coconut Nursery at this place. The coconut plantation 
has given rise to coir industry. A Coir Workers’ Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tive Society has been formed with branches at Karaikkudi and Puduk- 
kottai. The Society consists of 98 members with a working capital 
of Rs. 30,000. Annual production is Rs. 30,000 and the annual sales 
is Rs. 35,000. Husk is locally produced. Mhote ropes, ordinary 
ropes, door mats, chain mats are some of the varieties made here. 
Pudukkottai, Tiruvannamalai, Tiruchirapalh are among the chief 
markets of this society. Besides there are about 30 private producers. 
As sufTicient raw material is not available locally Kocham (thin 
variety of rope) is secured from Kanyakumari District and Kerala 
State and converted into stout ropes, etc. 

A Carpentary Co-operative Society is functioning in this village 
with 50 members and a working capital of Rs. 12,000. Annual 
production is worth Rs. 35,000. Logs are obtained from Pollachi 
and all kinds of furniture are manufactured here. 

There are also a Building Co-operative Society and a Co-opera¬ 
tive Milk Supply Society. The chief crop of this place is groundnut. 
Nearly 1,50,000 bags of groundnut is produced annually. Whole-sale 
business is done and merchants from Virudhunagar, Pollachi, Palani 
and other places resort to this place for purchasing. There are 
15 oil mills which take advantage of the availabihty of raw material. 
Next to groundnut, cotton is the main crop. Production is nearly 



1,000 candies. Chillies are also grown largely. There is a regulated 
market for groundnut, chillies and cotton at this place and it is con¬ 
trolled by a Committee with 8 non-official members and 3 official 
members. There is also a Co-operative Marketing Society. Loans 
are advanced on 75 per cent of the cost of the produce on paddy, 
groundnut, ragi and cumbu. There are three godowns. The 
Society is dealing in fertilisers. It is running a Groundnut Decorti- 
cator estabUshed at a cost of about Rs. 50,000, which is being used 
by members of the society on the payment of hire charges. It is 
functioning for the past 2 years. 

The polar river water is harnessed by constructing a bed dam 
in this place at a cost of Rs. 1,12,000 so as to benefit an additional 
area of 1,816 acres. 

There is a tailoring unit for women with twelve trainees. 

Sevugaperumal temple is an important one under the management 
of Sivaganga Devasthanam. The Amman is called Pidariamman 
Festival is held in the month of June for 10 days. There is also a 
Mosque and a Church. 

It is the headquarters of a Panchayat Union. There are a 
Panchayat Office, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Post, Telegraph and 
Telephone Office, a Food Production Section Office, Veterinary 
Dispensary with Artificial Insemination Sub-Centre, Panchayat Union 
Dispensary and a high school. This village is covered by protected 
water supply. 

Weekly market is held on Thursdays. Vegetables, groceries and 
cattle are sold here. 

Sippiparai (Sattur Taluk—^Population: 2,043) lies 16 miles south¬ 
west of Sattur. The nearest Rtulway Station is Kovilpatti which is 
8 miles southwards. It is connected by regular bus service to Sattur 
and Kovilpatti. 

The name is from a hillock of its name, about 100 feet high situated 
on about 7 acres of land close to the habitation on the south of the 
village. Though the hillock is of a rounded height it contains a 
number of layers hence it was called as Sippiparai in Tamil. 

It is a border village of the District. The hills surrounding this 
village provide good shelter for the border criminals. 

There is a Vishnu temple on the top of the hillock. Besides 
there are temples dedicated to Ayyanar, Kaliamman and Pillaiyar. 
There is also one Church in the village. 

There are some stone masons grinding stones, stone pillars, stone 
tubs and other utility articles of stone are made here. 

It has a Panchayat, a Post-Office, a high school, a Co-operative 
Society, a Maternity Centre and a Ginning Factory. 

A special variety of ferocious dogs useful for hunting is bred here. 
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There is one Village chavadi. 

Sivaganga (Sivaganga Taluk-Population: 15,642) the headquarters 
of the Taluk, lies 30 miles south-east of Madurai and 11 miles north 
of Manamadurai. Number of buses ply from this place to all places. 
It is a railway station on the Tiruchirappalli-Manamadurai chord 
line. The Madras-Dhanushkodi Boat Mail stops at this place. 

The founder of Sivaganga was Sasivarna Peria Udaya Thevar 
in 1733 who was the first king of Sivaganga dynasty. He was a 
chieftain of Nalukottai. When Bhavani Sankara became the Sethu- 
pathi, he drove Sasivarna Peria Udaya Thevar out of his Palayam. 
Sasivarna Peria Udaya Thevar, while passing through the jungle 
west of Sivaganga met a Sage by name Sathappier who was perfomung 
tabas (Meditation) under a jembool tree near a spring called Siva- 
gangai. Sasivarna prostrated before the sage and narrated his tale. 
The sage sympathised with him and asked him to bathe in the spring, 
then he gave him sacred ashes and whispered a certain mantram 
in his ears and advised him to go to Thanjavur and kill, by virtue of 
the mantram, a ferocious tiger which was kept by the Raja especially 
to test the bravery of men and so obtain his friendship. There at 
Thanjavur he became acquinted with Kattaya Thevan, a refugee like 
himself. He overcame a ferocious tiger in single combat. The Raja 
was delighted with his prowess and appointed him as his personal 
attendant. A distant relative of the Raja who was his Dalavoy 
plotted to kill the Raja by driving a ferocious bull at the Raja while 
he was witnessing a bull fight. When the bull charged at the Raja, 
Sasivarna slayed the wild bull for the destruction of which the Raja 
offered to help Sasivarna Thevar in his mission to invade Rama- 
nathapuram. The king of Thanjavur thereupon invaded Ramanatha- 
puram and defeated Bhavani Sankara. The Raja after taking some 
territories for himself, parcelled out the remainder of the territories 
into five portions in 1733 and gave two portions to Sasivarna 
Udaya Thevar who later became the Raja of Sivaganga. The spring 
which Sathappier first met with was enlarged into what is now the 
Teppaku/am. A palace was built near the tank and a town formed, 
called after the spring, Sivaganga. It is also said that the town got 
Its name from a submerged ‘ Linga ’ shrine in the Gangai water of 
the tank opposite the palace. There is an other version for the 
origin of the name. The tiger killed by Sasivarna Udaya Thevar 
at Thanjavur was a Sevvenga' Red Tiger). In memory of it this 
place was called as Sevvangai which in process of time came to be 
known as Sivaganga a corruption of that word. The Sanskrit name 
for this place is Dhakshinakalipura. 

This was the residence of the Zamindar of Sivaganga. The 
palace of the ex-rulers of Sivaganga is one of the biggest and oldest 
mansion. It was here that in 1798-1799 Chinna Marudhu gave 
asylum to Vira Pandia Katta Bomman of Panchalankurichi while 
defying the authority of the East India Company. The palace was 
constructed according to rules containing apartments, courtyard, 
chamber, etc. In the north-west of the palace is the long established 
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temple cnshrininp Raja Rajeswari, the family deity of the Raja’s 
family, whose praise has been sung in immortal verses by Papa- 
nasam’ Sivan. The kalasa of the tower of the temple is gold hence 
it is called as Thanga Kalasa Tower. It was used as watch tower also. 
There is a swimming pool nearby. By closing the inlet for water 
this was used as a pavilion for displaying wrestling, boxing, games 
and other pastimes. Queens and other ladies could witness these 
games from the gallery without being seen by others. The upper 
senes ot the palace contains a narrow passage which could admit 
only oip: at a time leading to a chamber for liidiag in times of 
emergency. From the chamber even a single person can keep at bay 
an attacking force of large numbers. This is the last fighting place 
when attacked by enemies. The ancient armoury house is situated 
adjacent to Raja Rajeswari's temple. There is a black-marble 
slab mantap where rulers of Sivaganga used to be crowned. The 
palace has an outer wall of 18 feet high. The Zamindari was leased 
on May 23, 1887 by Godayana Thevar to Messrs. R.G.^Orr. Ryan 
and Stranack for the discharge of his debts. Those lessees had built 
well furnished bungalows for their residence at the outskirts of 
Sivaganga town. They handed over these buldings to the Zamindar 
for a consideration in 1918. The Zamindars shifted to these 
buildings from the old palace. The old palace has been let out for 
rent and Government Offices are situated in it. 


There are two Siva temples at this place. Sree Viswanatha Sree 
Subramanya temple, bigger of the two, is an important temple with 
inscriptions and copper plate Sasanam. The Marudhu brothers 
(1783-1801) originally built the Thirugnana Subramanya temple. 
One Lakshmi Ammal, a pious, poor Brahmin widow brought a 
Lineam from Kasi (Banarcs) some time before 1852 and installed it 
in the temple. She performed daily pooja from the alms collected 
from door to door. She also made village collection and constructed 
many shrines, the outer wall of the temple and other buildings. 
Stone statue of Lakshmi Ammal may be seen in the temple. The 
descendents of Lakahmi Ammal handed over the temple to the Raja 
of Sivaganga for maintenance through a registered deed, dated 
26th February 1883. Since then the temple is known as 
thur Sree Subramanya temple. After renovation and repairs the 
Kwnbabishekam was pe formed on 27th 

car for the temple. The annual festival is held during April. This 
temple is treated a . a sub-temple to the temple at Tiruppuvanam. 
In the other Sasivarneswarar temple situated near the bus stand no 
festival is held. The Raja of Sivanga is the hereditary trustee of 
these Avo temples. There are other small temples, viz., Perianayaki 
Amman temp c Perumal temple, Pillaivayal Kaliamman Koil, 
Velayuthaswamy Koil and Gowri Vinayagar Koil. There is big 
teppakulam (Tank) in front of the palace. It is almost a perfect 
souare with a parapet wall all around. It sides are faced with 
granite. Flight of steps run down to the water edge. This graceful 
tenk adds to the splendour of the town. 



The Karthigai Thevar Reservoir supplies the drinking water 
for the major portion of the town. The holy shrine of Hanutnan 
stands on the bank of the reservoir guarding over it. 

There are a Protestant Church, a Catholic Church and a mosque 
at this place. 

Though Sivaganga is a Panchayat there are as many as 38 offices 
si uated in it. Important among them are the offices of Revenue 
Divisional Officer, Tahsildar, Sub-Treasury, Panchayat Union 
Sub-Registrar, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Divisional 
Engineer (H. & R.W.), Divisional Engineer (Food Production), 
Assistant Director of Fisheries, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Divisional Engineer (Electricity), Post Office combined 
with Telegraph and Telephone, Police Station, and Offices of the 
Tahsildar for Agricultural Income-tax, Dewan of Sivaganga Estate 
and Devasthanam. Sub-Judge, District Munsif, Judicial Sub- 
Magistrate, Assistant Director of Industries, District Agricultural 
Officer, Agricultural Assistant Engineer, Deputy Commercial Tax 
Officer, etc. There are two hospitals of which one is solely intended 
for the use of women and children. 

Raja Doraisingara Memorial College was started in August 
1947, as a second grade college. Now it is a first grade 
college. It is named after the paternal grandfather of the present 
minor Rajah. It is managed by a Committee of which the Raja is 
the hereditary President. There is a Rajah’s High School for 
boys and a District Board High School for girls. There is a 
travellers’ bungalow with 2 suites of rooms. 

Weekly market is held on every Wednesday. 

Sivaganga is the birth place of poet Sudhananda Bharathi, who 
is known to the world over as Kaviyogi Maharishi. He was bom on 
llth May 1897. His early career was marked by a sense of devo¬ 
tion to the national cause. He has contributed in a large measure 
lo the development of Tamil literature and histrionics. He bat 
travelled widely, in Europe and South East Asia where he usually 
lectured on Yoga and the Vedic Culture of India. 

Karpurasundara Pandian, B.A.. a Vakil of Sivaganga was a 
pleader to the Courts of Wards till the year 1934. For a period 
of a year he was the President of the Union Board, 1925 to 1926 ; 
and he was the member of the Taluk and District Boards during 
the years 1926 to 1931. He presided over the 3rd Provincid 
Agambadia Conference held in Madurai in 1931. He was the 
Secretary of the Agambadia Provincial Mahajana Sangam, an 
iustitution for the uplift of the Agambadia community in the 
province. He was the Vice President of the Dravidian Asso iation 
of Sivaganga and the President of the Local Cosmopolitan cluo. 
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Karpurasundara Pandian was an able writer on various 
subjects and interesting topics. An educative and interesting artice 
about his researches in the History of Ancient Tamils appeared in 
the Malabar Quarterly Review^. 

Sivakasi (Sattur Taluk—Population 30,690) is a Municipal 
town. It is situated 12 miles west of Sattur and 12 miles east of 
SriviUiputtur. It is 46 miles south-west of Madurai. It is a railway 
station on Madras-Trivandrum Southern Railway line. The Trivan¬ 
drum Madras Express train stops at Sivakasi. Buses ply from 
Sivakasi in all directions and the State Express Bus running to 
Shencott^ passes through the town. 

The traditional account for the founding of Sivakasi is found in 
a stone inscription in the temple at Tenkasi. It is stated that 
Arikesari Parakrama Pandyan (1420—1462) constructed a temple 
at Tenkasi and went to Banares for fetching a Lingam for installa¬ 
tion at Tenkasi. On his return he was unavoidably detained at 
Sivakasi which was a forest then. At the approach of the auspicious 
hour he installed the Lingam and constructed a temple at this 
place. The place takes its name from this incident. There is 
also another version. It is said that a Rishi by name Kasi-Kanda 
Parakrama Rishi, used to go to Banares and return by means of 
Kavana Kuliga and that one day he was detained at this place 
unavoidably. In answer to his prayer God Siva of Banares gave him 
‘ dharsanam ’ at this place. Hence the name of the place as Siva¬ 
kasi. 

During ihe period of Nayaks, Sivakasi was the seat of a 
Governor. Tirumalai Nayak’s brother Kumara Muthuveerappa 
Nayakkar was appointed as the Governor of Sivakasi in 1659 A.D. 
when Tirumalai was succeeded by his son Muthuveerappa Nayak 
alias Muthu Alagadri. It is now the headquarters of a Sub-Collec¬ 
tor. 

Sivakasi was a Panchayat Union till 1919. It was constituted as 
a Municipality on 1st October, 1920. Railway line through Siva¬ 
kasi was laid in 1927. The town was electrified in 1938. A pilot 
scheme for water-supply at a cost of Rs. 33 lakhs was completed oi 
I8th May 1960. 

In 1874, Nadars tried to enter Madurai Meenakshi temple. 
They attempted to enter Thiruttangal temple in 1876. In 1895 the 
Nadars petitioned that they should be appointed as Dharma- 
kartha of Sivakasi temple. The petition was rejected. In 1899 
the Nadars claimed right of entry into the Viswanathaswamy 
temple but the Hindus objected to it. Organised attempts were 
made in all villages where Nadars were in good numbers. The feelings 
between Nadars and other Hindus become strained. On 
26th April 1899, Sivakasi Nadars burnt 55 Maravar houses. As a 
reprisal, on 6th June 1899 it resulted in a big rioting and known as 

1 Source :—Madhva K*u, N., Encyclopaedia of South India and Ceylon, 
1937-38, P-7.1. 
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the “ Anti-Shana rioting of Sivakasi The Maravars from all 
the parts of the taluks assembled here under the leadership of the 
notorious Vellaya Thevan and Ramachandra Thevan of Naduvi* 
patty. Many houses of Nadars were looted and set fire also. 
As the local police was found insufficient to cope up with the 
situation, police from the neighbouring towns and Military from 
Trichinopoly were brought on 7th June 1899. Nineteen fifty eight 
persons were charge-sheeted, 552 were convicted and seven were 
sentenced to death. Punitive Tax was also levied to meet the expendi¬ 
ture of the Reserve Police Force. As a precautionary measure a 
special force was sanctioned and quartered on the outskirts of the 
town and the same was subsequently made permanent. Thus a 
Special Police Reserve Contingent-in-charge of a Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent happened to be located at Sivakasi. 

Sivakasi is an important industrial town. It is famous for 
lithographic and offset printing, match and fireworks industries. 
Next to Sivakasi lithographic and offset printing is done only in 
Bombay. Sivakasi is equipped with gigantic machines satisfying 
mass production. Orders from all over India are received for multi¬ 
colour calendars, wall posters, lables, etc. There are about 35 
off set and litho printing works in Sivakasi besides 25 ordinary 
printing presses. In and around Sivakasi there is a concentration 
of fire works manufacturing units, manufacturing crackers, spark¬ 
lers, chakkrams, etc,, besides factories manufacturing amorces 
and coloured matches. Most of the fire works, viz., crackers 
sparklers, chakkrams, fancy fire works, amorces, etc,, consumed in 
India are supplied by Sivakasi. There are nearly 70 industries 
engaged in the manufacture of fire works. Sivakasi is equally well 
known in the production of matches. About 37 major industries 
are producing matches at this place. Industries engaged in the 
production of varnish are six, cutting presses eleven, stylish fans 
twenty, candle two, pin manufacturing three, ink manufactures six 
and splint and vaneerscutting three. There are number of other 
industries such as furniture, manufacture of cycle spare parts, play¬ 
ing cards, block making, etc. 

Festivals in Viswanathaswamy temple and Subramanyaswamy 
temple are held in May, in Badrakaliamman koil it is held in April, 
Mariamman Koil in March and Perumal Koil in September. There 
are two mosques and two churches. One of these churches was 
built by Ragland, a Cambridge Wrangler, who came to India. It is 
known as Ragland Memorial Church. It is a majesties tructure. 

Sub-Collector’s Office, Sub-Treasury Office, Panchayat Union 
Office, Post and Telegraph and Telephone Offices, Muncipal Office, 
Superintendent of Central Excise Office, Electricity Sub-office, State 
Insurance Office, Sub-Registrar’s Office, Police station, M.O.R. 
Office numbers 1 and 2, Assistant Commercial Tax Office, Deputy 
Commercial Tax officer’s Office, Office of the Inspector ot 
99-0—62a 
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Explosives, Office of the Deputy Inspector of Schools, Circle Inspec¬ 
tor of Police Office, Deputy Superintendent of Police Office, Office of 
the Inspector of Provident Fund, Fire Service are functioning in th s 
town. There is a Ayya Nadar Janakiammal Trust College. 
There are two boys high school, one girls’ high school, fifteen 
sports clubs in this town, three hospitals and child welfare and 
maternity centre. There are two choultries one named as 
Tottenham’s Choultry and the other named as Tirunelvely 
Venkateswara Josier’s Chatram and the latter choultry gives free 
boarding to the pilgrims. People who go to and return from 
Srivilliputtur used to halt there for the night in the choultries. 
There is a Municipal travellers* bungalow with two suits, besides a 
Municipal rest house. Nadar’s Lodge maintained by Hindu 
Nadars Mahimai Fund is also available for tourists. 

Weekly fair is held on Tuesdays. 

Sulakkarai (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population; 1,952) lies four 
miles south of Virudhunagar and 16 miles west of Aruppukkottai. 
About a mile west of the village habitation runs the Madurai- 
Tirunelveli High Road. Number of buses are running over this 
road. From the road point to the village, the distance has to be 
covered by walking. Town buses from Virudhunagar can be boarded 
at the railway station which is about half-a-mile north-west of the 
village. 

Sulakkarai is derived from Sulam meaning “ divine instrument ” 
and karai meaning boundary in Tamil. The eastern boundary of the 
then Ramanathapuram Kingdom was called as Kilakkarai and the 
western boundary as Sulakkarai. 

The Virudhunagar Industrial Estate is situated in this village. 
It was sanctioned by the Government in April 1961. The Indus¬ 
trial Estate consists of 15 units. It occupies a total area of 66-5 
acres. The types of industries in the units are : (1) Tin containers 
unit, (2) Unit for manufacturing spare parts for textile mills, 
coach factory, automobile industry, (3) Wire nails unit, 
(4) Wood screws and wire drawing unit, (5) Shoe tags unit, 
(6) Sheet metal products unit, (7) Unit for stainless steel products, 
hospital equipments and sanitary fitting, (8) Electroplating, 
safety pins unit, (9) Unit for hair-grips, ridges, bed bolts, weights 
and builders, hardware, agriculture implements, mill spares and 
brass castings, (10) Unit panel pins, plastic and nylon 
buttons and (U) Unit for plastic polythene bags and tubings. 
There is also a Government Unit in it having a Government tool 
room shop. 

There is a Government Industrial Institute, established under 
the scheme for the expansion of craft man training facilities in the 
Second Five-Year Plan at an estimated cost of Rs. 12 lakhs. Thi 
was started in July 1956. There are six workshop units attache 



to the administrative building and training is given in the six trades, 
namely, carpenter, wiremen, machinists, fitter, turner and moulder. 
The duration of the course is 18 months exclusive of six month 
in plant training in any industrial concern. Selection is made by a 
Selection Committee. Stipends are given to one-third of the sanc¬ 
tioned strength. The trainees are provided with free workshop 
clothing supplied on once in four months. The trainees are sent 
on educational tour. A dispensary, is attached to the institute and 
free medical aid is given. A hostel to accommodate 80 trainees at 
a cost of Rs. 2-5 lal±s has been constructed. 

Virudhunagar Textile mills, Limited, belonging to Meenakshi 
Group of Mills, Madurai, is another major industry in this village 
which is famous for good coarse variety of grey gada, A steel 
re-roUing mill has been established just outside the border of the 
village. 

Weaving is the chief cottage industry here. Besides, bricks and 
lime are manufactured here. Small village and cottge industries like 
carpentry and pottery, are flourishing. 

There are minor temples like PerumalkoiJ, Veeraperumal Koil 
and Vinayagar temple. 

The village has a Panhayat Oflice. It is the richest panchayat 
in Aruppukkottai Panchayat Union, getting an annual income of 
Rs. 12,000 mainly due to the industrial estate, mills and other 
industries at tWs place. There are a Post and Telegraph office, 
a Police outpost and a Co-operative store. Electicity was supplied 
to the village on December 23, 1963, 

Srivilliputtur (Srivilliputtur Taluk—^Population : 46,816) is the 
headquarters of the Taluk of that name and is situated 47 miles 
south-west of Madurai, 12 miles west of Sivakasi and six miles 
east of Rajapalayara. It is on the road leading to Tenkasi. It is 
an important station on the Madras-Trivandrum railway line. Bus 
routes radiate from this place to diflerent centres. 

Srivilliputtur is derived from Sri (Sanskrit holy) Villi (Tamil, 
bowman) Puthu (Tamil, new) and Ur (Tamil place), meaning holy 
bowman’s new place. The origin is traced to a legend which has 
that two saints were bom here on account of a curse as brother 
hunters by names Villi and Kandan, One day Kandan was killed 
by a tiger in a hunt. Villi not knowing this went in search of him 
and while asleep after a tiresome day he was informed in his dream 
by God the fate of his brother and was directed to build a town on 
this spot. A new town sprang up and it was known after the hunter 
as Villiputhur and since Andal was born here it came to be 
Srivilliputtur. This place is also known as Nachiarkoil me aning 
maiden temple referring to Andal. The Sanskrit name for the place 
s Godapuri meaning the earth born town referring to Andal, 
t is also called Shridanuspura meaning holy bow town. 
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This Is one of the 108 sacred Vaishnavite places and eight 
amongst the eighteen in Pandian Kingdom. This place is famous 
for its old Vishnu Vadabadrasaikoil and the Nachiarkoil. Vadabadra- 
saikoil is on the north-east while the Nachiarkoil is to its south¬ 
west. Vadrabadrasaikoil has a fine lofty tower of 192 feet hi^ 
which is a landmark from almost from every part of the Taluk. This 
tower has developed a number of cracks in the recent years. It is 
said to have been built in the 8th Century. The tower showed the 
first sign of distress in the year 1904 when visible crack came to 
be noticed. The cracks have developed further since then and at 
present there are about 25 cracks starting from the foundation and 
running up to varying heights. About 16 cracks are found on 
the northern part of the tower. The width of the cracks ranges 
from i inch to 1^ inches and the wider cracks are concen¬ 
trated in the north-west comer of the tower which has settled about 
six inches more than the other side. The first cracking must have 
been due to mild seismic disturbances, due to cyclone and due to 
heavy rains at some time or other. Some strengthening was done 
30 years ago by putting cutstone supporting. The cracks that are 
now seen must be partly due to settlement and partly due to 
the deterioration of the super-stmeture frame work subsequent to 
the initial damage by seismic disturbance, cyclone, high winds 
and rains. The whole tower is supported by timber frame work of 
teak wood (normal life of a teak wood is 100 years) roughly finished, 
Joined and placed in position nearly 1,300 years ago. The founda¬ 
tion exposed that it was only 7 feet 5 inches for such a lofty super¬ 
structure of 192 feet, a marvel indeed. There was no evidence from 
the foundation of either settlement of sheer cracks that could be 
linked with cracks either in the substructure or in the superstructure. 
Decision has been taken to set right the tower at a cost of Rs. 74 
la^s. 


Vadabadrasayanar temple enshrines, Perialwar, Nammalwar, 
Udayawar alias Koil Annan, and the Lord Vishnu. The Vishnu 
temple consists of two floors. In the ground floor is Nara- 
singa. The steps for the upper storey is on the southern side. 
The steps first lead to Gopala Vilasam containing beautiful 
wooden sculptures. Perumal is in a lying posture. The age of 
this temple is not known. But the Andal temple is said to have 
been built in A.D. 788 where Perialwar’s residence seems to have 
been existed. In the fifteenth century this temple was renovated 
and repaired by Mavali Vanathi Rayar. The pillars in the kodi- 
maram Mandapam are the most celebrated feature of the temple. 
They are single block stones and each pillar is composed of an 
image Ufe-like and highly elaborate in design. Venu Gopalan, Visva- 
karma. Dancing Girl, Jalandar, Mohini, Goddess Sakti, Agora 
Veerabadran Saraswati Sree Rama, Lakshmanan, Manmadan, 
Nirthamuga Veerabadran, Guhan, Gandeeban, Karnan, Sathagi, 
Oorthuvamuga Veerabadran, Rathi are the sculptures on the pillars. 
The walls of the inner Prakaram contains the paintings of the 



shrines of the 108 sacred Vaishnava temples. Inside the temple 
there is a well, known as mirror well in which one can see one’s 
image reflected on the still water. The sanctum sanctorum ensh¬ 
rines Andal Rajamannar and Garudalwar in the order from south 
to north. Between the Nachiar temple and the Vadabadrasayamr 
temple there is the flower garden said to have been laid out by 
Perialwar alias Vishnu Sitthar father of Andal. In the middle of 
the garden stands Tirupura Mandapam. Andal was born in the 
Nakshatram Purara. Hence the Mandapam was named after the 
planet. This is the birth place of Andal, the divine consort of the 
Lord.There are a number of inscriptions in the temple from A.D. 
1098 to A.D. 1568. The chief festival of the temple is celebrated 
during the month of Adi. 

The massive car of this temple deserve mention. It is 43 feet by 
36 feet and 35 feet height of undecorated and 75 feet on decoration. 
This was made by Vanamamalai Jeer during the year Kollam 1025, 
i.e., about 113 years ago. Nearly 3,000 people are required to 
drag it. A similar car is said to be in Tiruvarur. 

The reservoir known as Tirumukkulam is the tank in which 
Andal observed margali festival during her life. The water of the 
tank is sanctified by Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswaii hence the name 
Mukkulam meaning three tanks. On this bank is situated Ennai- 
kappu Mandapam with an endowment at Madras fetching a rent 
of Rs. 3,000 annually. This amount is spent for performing 
Neeratal festival for Andal for which a special oil called Andal 
Thailam is prepared and distributed to the pilgrims as prasadam. 
There is a Hanumar temple near this reservoir. 

One another special feature of the Perumal temple is a class of 
people known as Arayar, descendants of Nathamunigal, recite 
commentary of Divya Prabandam in a dance pose as is done 
in Srirangam for 10 days during day time immediately before 
Vaikunta Ekadasi and for 10 days during nights after it. 

There is a small temple to Krishnaswamy on the way near 
railway station. 

In Madavur Vilagam, a suburb of Srivilliputtur, which is J mile 
from Srivilliputtur, there is a fine pagoda and tower dedicated to 
Hiva known as Vaidyanathaswamy Koil. This temple also contains 
stone inscriptions. Annual car festival is held in May. 

There are one C.M.S. Chruch, an R.C. Church and a mosque. 
In 1882 Rev. Ragland of England belon^ng to C.M.S. Mission 
served in these parts and established Christianity and a C.M.S. 
High School. He built the C.M.S. Church in 1906. 

An old palace of the Tirumalai Nayak of Madurai has been 
partly converted into a Taluk Office and Sub-treasury and partly 
into District Munsif’ Court. Similar to other palaces, here alio 
there are massive pillars with huge vaulted domes. 
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Pennington Library is one of the attractions in the towns. 
It owes its existence to Sri Saravanamuthu Pillai who happened 
to be the Tahsildar here in about 1878, rendering the institution 
self-supporting by setting up shops in the market. The Library 
and the market were named after Pennin^on, the then Collector. 
There are 6,000 volumes, a number of dailies and periodicals, A 
new building for the Library and the auditorium at a cost of about 
a lakh of rupees was opened on September 20, 1962. 

Handloom weaving is a predominant industry in Srivilliputtur. 
There are af present (19G4l no less than fourteen weavers’ co-opera¬ 
tive societies and production and sales societies. This is one of the 
largest centres for weaving and dyeing in the Ramanathapuram 
District. There is a Ramanathapuram Co-operative Spinning Mills 
Limited with an authorised capital of Rs. 45 lakhs and paid-up 
capital of Rs. 24-50 lakhs coataimngJ2,096 spindles producing 40’s 
and 60’s quality yarn. 

Metal industry is one of the cottage industries of this place with 
a co-operative society consisting of 113 members. All kinds 
of brass utensils milk cans, brass pots, household utensils are some 
of the articles made here. Annual sales are about for Rs. 36,000. 
Hardware Workers’ Co-operative Society with 100 members all of 
them blacksmiths, make agricultural implements, momooties, 
crowbars, buckets, pots, milk cans, jaggery pans, etc. This is also 
famous for hand-poundcd rice for the production of which a Co¬ 
operative Society is functioning with 97 members. Srivilliputtur 
is a Charka Production Centre. Mariamman Oil Producers, Co¬ 
operative Cottage Industrial Society produces ghani oil worth 
about more than a lakh of rupees annually. It has 31 members. 
One Gramudyog Sales Emporium was started recently. 

Seventy-five acres of Nachiarkoil Devasthanam land has been 
converted into Panangulam Co-operative Tenneni*s Farming 
Society with 30 members. 

The Milk Supply Society having on rolls 1,087 members with a 
share capital of Rs. 17,810 has 12 branches and produces 1,300 
measures of milk per day. Besides there is a Marketting 
Socieiy for Uganda Cotton Producers. 

Srivilliputtur is a Municipality having a number of offices. 
The chief among them are the Municipal Office Taluk Office, 
Panchayat Union Office, Post and Telegraph Office with a 
public call office, Police Station, Taluk and Town Sub-treasury, 
District Munsif’s and Sub-Divisional Magistrate’s Court, 
Judicial Sub-Magistrates’ Court, Office of the Inspector of Police, 
Deputy Commercial Tax Officer’s Office, Office of theForest Ranger, 
Office of the Assistant Engineer (Highways and Rural Works), 
Radio Supervisor, Assistant Engineer, Madras Electricity Board, 
Assistant Inspector of Labour, Agricultrual Assistant Cotton Specia¬ 
list, Agricultural Research Assistant in cotton. Agriculture cotton 
classification Inspector, Agriculture Research Assistant in oil 
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seeds, Agranomist, Centre Khadi Officer, District Women Welfare 
Officer, Junior Engineer (P.W.D.), Senior Inspector of Schools 
for Malli and Srivilliputtur Ranges, etc. There is a Government 
hospital and a veterinary hospital. There are two high schools 
for boys and two high schools for girls and a Training School for 
prls for Higher and Secondary Grades. Saint Francis Xavier’s 
Orphanage started in 1911 is on the outskirts of the town on the 
west is located in an area of 13 acres. For the benefit of the orphans 
a training school for girls was opened in 1930. There are about 300 
orphans and destitute girls maintained with the Government grant. 

For the convenience of the tourists and pilgrims there are (1) 
a Municipal travellers’ bungalow with two suits, (2) an Inspection 
Bungalow with two suits, (3) a Devasthanam Guest House and 
(4) five private managed choultries. 

Srivilliputtur is the birth place of Guru Gnanasambandar, the 
founder-saint of Dharmapuram Adeenam of the Thanjavur District. 
The present of Dharmapuram Mutt, Srilasri Thiru 

Kaliayapurambarai Tniru Dharmapuram Adeenam Srilasri 
Subramany Desika Gnanasambanda Pararaacharya Pandara 
Sannathigal, donated Rs. 50,000 to name the Hindu High School 
after the Saint Gnanasambandar. 

Thangatchchimadam (Ramanathapuram Taluk, Rameswaram 
Island-Population. 4,511) is a sea coast village on the northern shore 
of the Rameswaram Island. It lies five miles west of Rameswaram 
and three miles west of Pamban. It is a railway station between 
Pamban and Rameswaram and all trains stop at this place. As 
there is no proper road to this village, it can be reached only by train 
or by sea. 

The following account is narrated in the Ramanathapuram 
Manual by Rajararaa Rao regarding the origin of the name. Tiru- 
Udaya Thevar alias Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi (1711—1725) 
appointed his son-in-law, to whom he had given in marriage both 
the daughters born to his senior wife, to the command of Pamban 
Port with specific instructions to assist the pilgrims in their march 
across the channel and thence to Dhanushkodi and Rameswaram 
in whose affairs the Sethupathi was very much interested. Spurred 
by a desire to do social service and to leave his name behind in the 
sands of time the Sethupathi’s son-in-law levied a small boat fee 
without the knowledge of Sethupathi from all those who crossed the 
channel either ways. From these collections he constructed a 
road of eight miles from Pamban to Rameswaram. "niough this 
act was commended by the pilgrims, it enraged the Sethupathi 
as the levy was against his wishes. He therefore ordered to put 
his son-in-law to death against the pleadings of his two daughters. 
The two daughters committed sati with their husband. In memory 
of them, two choultries were raised on the ashes of the ladies on the 
road between Pamban and Rameswaram called Akkal Madam 
meaning elder sister’s Madam and Th mgatchchi Madam meanin 
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younger sisters’ Madam. Akkalmadam, is in ruins and imbeded 
in sand about miles east of Pamban. Another miles 
further east hes Thangatchchi Madam. A village grew round 
th^ place and it was named after the Madam. 

Ekanda Ramaswamy temple with a most beautiful idol is now 
under renovation by a wealthy person of north India. The well 
inside the temple is called as Amirthavapi Theertham, a sacred 
water. Besides, there are sacred theerthams called Romvimochanam 
Theertham, Mangala Theertham and Villoorani Theertham. The 
last named Theertham is on the sea shore, just inside the sea generally 
seen during low tide, fresh water bubbling out of sea water. 
Subramanyaswamy temple, Pillayur temple, Thangachchiamman 
temple, Muniswamy temple, Karuppasamy temple, Mariamman 
temple and Kattumariamman temple are the other temples in the 
village. There are two churches and a convent. Three days 
festival in the month of Adi is held in Sandya Royappar Chur^ 
when about 1,500 people would assemble. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Post-Office and Telegram Office, 
• Board High School, a Maternity Centre and an Ice Factory. 

There is a chatram in which the Board High School is located. 

Christians and Muslims predominate this place. Fishing is done 
on a large scale. About 300 boats are owned by the residents. 
Tamarind, drumsticks iMrrti), thazhampoo {^rryiwy^ 

are plentiful and are exported to mainland. 

Thulukkapatti (Sattur Taluk—Population: 1,518) situated on 
the northern bank of Arjuna river lies seven miles north of Sattur 
and 10 miles south of Virudhunagar on the Madurai-Tirunelveli 
High Road between Virudhunagar and Sattur. The Madrai- 
Tirunelveli railway Une passes through this place and the Madras- 
Tirunelveli Express train stops at this station. The railway station 
Is Just a mile north of the village. 

Thulukkan means Muhammadan and Patty means village, 
meaning Muhammadan village. It is said that once Muhamma¬ 
dans were foremost in this village and hence the place was called 
Thulukkapatti. They are said to have migrated to Avudaya- 
puram a village two miles away from this place where there is a 
large concentration of Muslims. 

This place is nowadays raising prominence on account of the 
location of a cement factory called Madras Cements Limited. It is 
the latest enterprise of Ramco group of Rajapalayara. The 
factory was established in 1957 with a manufacturing capacity of 
600 tons of Portland Cement per day. The first stage of the 
cement factory was put up with a capital issue of Rs. 50 lakhs out of 
which the State Government have taken up shares to the extent 
of Rs. 10 lakhs. The factory went into production on March 15, 
1961 and as on September 30,1962 the sales turnover amounted to 
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Rs. 59,04,908. The second stage of this programme started with a 
further issue of Rs. 70 lakhs worth of shares, out of which the 
State Government subscribed Rs. 35 lakhs from the Madras 
Industrial Investment Corporation. The Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India and the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
have also substantially subscribed to this issue. The entire machi¬ 
nery of this second stage of 250/400 tons per day plant for the 
second stage have been supplied by Messrs. Skodass of Czeckoslo- 
vakia and are under erection under the direct supervision of foreign 
experts. The second stage came into production from July 1963. 

Tanning and brick industry is carried on, on a very limited 
scale. Frame filling and pasting of match boxes are done by a 
number of families for the match factories situated in the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. 

Agriculture is the main stay of the people, cumbu, ragi, cholam, 
and cotton and chillies are grown. 

The village has a Panchayat Office. Electricity was introduced 
In the village on November 14, 1963. 

Government have constructed a colony of 22 houses for the 
Harijans. 

Tiruchuti (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population: 2,321) is a small 
village seven miles east of Aruppukkottai, the nearest railway sta¬ 
tion. There is regular bus service from Aruppukkottai. It is 
situated on the southern bank of the river Gundar. It was for 
long the headquarters of a taluk in Ramanathapuram SethupatM’s 
Estate. It is now the Sub-taluk of the Aruppukkottai Revenue 
Taluk and the seat of an Independent Deputy Tahsildar. 

The orgin of the name is traced to a legend. It is said that 
et the end of every Yuga a deluge will occur. Accordingly, at the 
end of Dwaparayuga a deluge occurred and the town was in danger of 
being drowned by floods. The king prayed God for protection. In 
response to his prayer, the God made a circular hole in the earth 
wiffi his ‘ Sulam' the trident of Siva and made al' the water to 
sink through the hole and thus saved the town. Henceforth the 
place was called Tiruchuli in Tamil and Avarthampuram in Sanskrit. 
‘ Tiru ' in Tamil means holy and ‘ Chuzhi ’ in Tamil means drcle, 
meaning holy circle. This place is also known as Tirushulapuram, 
Punnaivanam, Bhuvaneswaram and Kaleeswaram. 

Tradition has it that the marriage between Ahalya and Gauthama 
took place here. There is also another version that the curse of 
Ahalya, who \^as turned into a stone, was wiped out here. 

The Siva temple at this place is well-built. The temple is of 
great antiquity and much resorted to by pilgrims. The temple is 
said to have been built by Pavana Pandian. It is one of the fourteen 
Fsndya great temples. Its lord has been praised in classic Tamil 
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•ongs sung by Saints Sundaramoorthy and Manickavasagar. It is 
veiy largely sculptured and richly endowed. The God and Goddess 
bear the names of Sri Dhana Nathar alias Tiru Meni Nathar and 
Sagaya Tirumeni alias Thunaimalai Amman, Three annual festivals 
are celebrated here in April, July and August. The atalapurana of 
temple contains many legends which are given below as narrated 
in the Ramnad Manual by Raja Ram Rao. 

In the first or Krithayuga (Golden age), the God and Goddess, 
were, it is stated called by the names of Pralaya Ruthirar and 
Manickamalai respectively, and that Kasipah and Bhargava 
rishis performed penances there under a punnai tree and obtained 
mukthi or heaven. 

In the Second or Threthayugam, the God and Goddess bear the 
names of Bhoomi Nathar and Mukthamalai and rishis Baradwaja 
and Parasara performed penances there under a mango tree and 
obtained mukthi. 

In the third or Dwaparayuga, they bore the names of 
Kaliyana Sundarer and Swarnamalai and rishis Kousika and 
Thesla performed penances there under a tree and obtained 
mukthi. 

In the present or Kaliyuga, the above God and Goddess bear 
the names of Sree Dhana Nather alias Tirumeni Nat her and Sagaya 
Tirumeni alias Thunaimalai amman. It is said that rishis Gowr 
tham and Nanthikeswara performed penances there under an 
arasu tree and obtained mukthi. 

There are nine sacred waters about the temples and also eight 
Linga in the eight corners of the temple. 

It is said that in Dwaparayugam, Brahatbala Pandyan, alias 
Parakrama Pandyan, while reigning at Madurai, went on patrol on 
a certain night through the whole town and met a Brahmin named 
Dusseelan, going along the street, with some property wliich he had 
stolen on account of a dancing girl and instantly cut off his hetid, 
without knowing him to be a Brahmin. No sooner the Brahmin 
was killed, than the sin of having caused the death of a Brahmin 
weighed heavily on the King’s mind and made him quite uneasy. 
He therefore visited many places but all to no purpose, as the sin 
was by no means purged away. He at last chanced to come to 
Tiruchuli where immediately all was right with the sinner and ho 
felt that his sin was cleared off. In the height of his joy, he looked 
about for the cause of his deliverance and heard from the heavens 
to the following effect. “ He who bathed in the sacred Sula 
Theertham will be purged from all sins. The Su!a Theertham 
was dug by Rudra with his Sulam (a weapon) and Pathala Gangai 
brought into it with a view that Parvathi (his consort) may bathe in 
it and worship Bhoominather whom even celestials regard and 
worship As soon as the king heard this voice, he 
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searched for the tank and worshipped the Linga with unparalleleg 
fervour and Siva, pleased with his adoration, appeared to him and 
ordered him to rebuild the temple and establish a town there, which 
the king did. 

One Malini, the daughter of Hemaratha Rajah, a Chera king of 
Malayalam, was once playing with her mates in a garden, was 
seized by a devil. The king sent for a number of the magicians but 
none was able to relieve her from the evil spirit. Thereupon one 
Gopaula Rishi advised the king that the evil spirit would be got 
rid of, if Malini worshipped Bhoominathcr. The king accordingly 
made her bathe in the Sulatheertham and worship the Linga and 
she was freed from the evil spirit. 

It is said that every year at the time of Magham in the month of 
(February and March) the water of the Ganges comes to this 
‘ Sulatheertham 

One Koundinnia Rishi performed penances here and God 
pleased with it brought the Ganges from the Chaturmuga Hills and 
ordered her to flow before the Rishi who was making penances in a 
corner of the Tiruchuli town and enter the sea. She did accord¬ 
ingly. This river was hence called Koundinnia river, Papahara 
Nadi and Gundar and is considered most holy. At a place two 
miles to the east of the town, one Kama Rishi dug a tank called 
Kanvatheertham and founded a Linga and made penances there 
for many years, when God appeared to him and blessed him that be 
would become his disciple in his next birth. This Kanvatheertham 
was therefore considered to be very holy. 

There is a tank called Kalai Nather Theertham and also a 
temple (Sivagalaveswarar) founded by one Galava Rishi who 
performed penances at a place two miles north of the town, both of 
which are considered to be very holy on account of one Chithra 
Dhwaja, a Gandharva, who was cursed by Muthgola Maha Rishi to 
bewme a giant, for a thousand years for having eloped away with 
the Rishi's daughter, Subbamai, having been relieved of his curse 
after he bathed in the above tank and worshipped the Linga. 

Arjuna, one of the sons of Panda Rajah, while on his pilgrimage, 
is said to have come to this place and dug a well in the temple with 
his arrow called Gandeepam which is considered to be very sacred 
and is named Koti Theertham. 

Once Bhooma Devi was cursed by Parvathi, the wife of Para- 
meswara, for certain reasons. She came to this Punnagavanam, 
bathed in the tank, worshipped the Linga, sunk a well by name 
Bhoomitheertham and performed severe penance. God appeared 
to her in the Threthayugam and blessed her and she was freed from 
her curse. It was in that Yugam that the God and Goddness were 
called Bhoomi Nather and Mukthamalai. The well Bhoomi- 
theertham, is considered very sacred- 
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On a certain day when one Nlchachera Mahamunl was supplyliig 
victuals to his guests, Chittra Rupen, a Ghandarvah, went there in 
the form of a parrot and spoiled them. The Muni grew angry at 
this and cursed the Ghardarvah to remain in the form of that parrot, 
for 1,000 years ; after lo was cursed, the parrot it is said, went to 
this Punnagavanam and bathed in the water of Gnanavani, a 
well two miles from the temple on the west, and worshipped Bhoomi- 
nathar and the;form of the parrot disappeared and the Ghandarvah 
resumed his fonner form. 

It is said that once Brahma with the other Devas came to this 
place dug a tank called Brahamatheertham bathed in it and 
worshipped the Linga and returned to their abides. 

Once it is said that Kaleswarar with his wife Swarnavally came 
to this place from Jothirvanam at a distance of 40 miles to the north¬ 
east of the temple and hearing of its holiness and renown, constructed 
a tank called ‘ Thirilochana Theertham ’ and a temple on the other 
side of the Gmdar and remained there from that period. 

A war took place between the Chola and the Pandya Kings, in 
which the Chola King was defeated. Disgraced at this, the King 
went out to his Kingdom and beseeched certain magicians to devise 
means to destroy the Pandyaa Kingdom. The magicians consented 
and immediately created a large serpent by their charms, and ordered 
it to destroy the Pandyaa Kingdom. No sooner the Pandyan King 
heard of this, than he prayed to Sundareswara, who appeared to 
him, bade him fear nothing and immediately shot an arrow known 
by the name of Garudastram upon the seipent which was then cut 
into three pieces of which the head is said to have fallen in this 
Punnaga forest at a distance of two miles to the west of the town. 
This place is therefore called Nagamalai. It is said that there is 
a Linga there called Asweswarar and that several Rishis perform 
penances there even now 

Muthuramalinga Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram Zamin 
made renovations and repairs to the temple. The high 
outer wall was constructed during his period. There are 
many stone inscriptions in the temple. An inscription 
in the Garbagraham by Rajaraja Cholan-I (950-980 
A.D.) records his gifts made for lighting. Another inscription in 
Pralaya Vinayagar sannadhi records the grant of a gift of four sheep 
for lighting. In the year 1918, Kumbabishekam was performed by 
T. A. S. Annamalai Chettiar who was lessee of the endowed villages 
of the temple. Two miles east on a small hill there is old Siva 
Temple. Sree Ramana Maharishi used to sit in meditation in this 
hill during his younger days. Ramana Maharishi was born in 
Tiruchuli at 1 A.M. on December 30, 1879 corresponding to 
Pramathi, Margazhi 16th (i.e.) on Arudra Darisanam Day. His 
father Sri Sundramier was an uncertified Pleader practising before 
the local Magistrate. Alagammal was his mother. Ramana 
Maha rishi was known as Venkatraman in his boyhood. In the 





middle of the year 1896, when he was in his 17th year, lofty 
realisation and devotion ideals dawned on him. One day, sudden 
and unmistakable death siezed him. He felt that he was going to 
die. The shock of fear of death made him at once introspective. 
The inner conscience urged him to go to Tiruvannamalai. He left 
the home without informing anybody and reached Tiruvanna malai 
on September 1, 1896. He obtained realisation and became a 
Maharishi. Since then he spent his days at Tiruvannamalai hills 
till he obtained Mukthi. 

There are a Deputy Thasildar’s Office, a Post Office, a Panchayat 
OffiM, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Nadar’s High School, a Police 
Station at this place. There is a Devasthanam Chatram belonging 
to the Ramnad Samasthanam. All the portions of it have been 
rented. 

A weekly market is held on every Wednesday. 

Tirukkalakkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population:2,542) is situated 
16 miles north-west of Tiruppattur, 13 miles west of Tirumayam and 
four miles east of Poolankurichy. It lies on the bus route from 
Tiruppattur to Poolankurichi. 

Tirukkalakkudi is a corruption of Tirukkolakudi. The name is 
connected with the rugged rocky hillock below which the village is 
situated. Peculiarly the bluff rocks are in round shape. Hence 
the name. It is from Thiru meaning holy, Kolam meaning 
round and Kudy meaning village. It is also said that because 
Kagola Munivar did penance here and obtained bliss, the place was 
named after him as Tirukolakudy. 

This place is important for the temple, which is one of the five 
temples belonging to Anjukoil Devasthanam of Kunnakkudi. Very 
sircar to Piranmalai it has the appearance of fortification thou^ 
it is described as a common pagoda surrounded by a simple wall. 
From a distance it looks like a billing choultry. There is no 
gopurem. There is a fine spring from the rocks in the upper 
portion with strong and capital buildings in the form of choultry 
enshrining the Gods. From here it commands most interesting and 
extensive view of the country for 30 miles around. From this 
delightful spot one could distinctly see Kunnakkudi, Tirumayam 
fort, Meliu- hills, Piranmalai and Anamalai near Madurai. 

There are three temples here. The temple of Sathiavageeswaran 
alias Poyyamolieeswarar and Maragathavalli, facing west is situated 
outside the fort at the bottom of the footsteps leading to the entrance 
of the fort. On ascending to the interior. Lord Subramanya is seen 
facing the entrance. A little higher up is the first floor wherein is 
tiie temple of Sivadharmapureeswarar and Sivagami Amhigai. The 
idol of Patanjali Munivar is worthy of note as it revels a unity of 
conception, design and detail. There is a rock-cut temple vwth a 
Hngam on a grand and magnificient scale, perhaps one of the 
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biggest in the southern districts. The Siva temple has been so 
scooped out that the interior is visible by natural light. On the 
outside stone walls of the temple, are the sculptures of saints Agasthier 
and Pulasthiar which are beautifully designed. To the right of this 
temple is the shrine of Yalampuri Vinayagar. On the left may be 
seen seven maidens (Saptha Kanniga) with Siva. 

Two kinds of architecture are seen at this place. They are Chaitya^ 
(chapels) and Viharas (monasteries). A monastry has been exca" 
vated out of the rock on the southern side of the hillock. Even 
today a monk is seen residing in it. There is a small Dandaj ani 
temple adjacent to it. 

On the top of the hillock there is a Subraimnyaswami temple. 
Lord Suhramanya is in a standing posture with six faces and twelve 
hands in a majestic posture. 

The temple is said to have been constructed by Nambi Rajan and 
additions made by Sundara Pandyan. There are numerous inscrip¬ 
tions in the temple. Two jack trees are kept in great reverence a$ 
representing saints Agaslhiar and Pulasthiar. Annual festival is 
held during the month of Ani for ten days. Kumbabisliekam was 
performed about 13 years ago. 

It has a branch Post Offic®, Panchayat Office and a Devasthanam 
Office. 

Tirukkoshtiyur (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population : 2,190) lies five 
miles south of Tiruppattur and 16 miles north of Sivaganga on the 
Tiruppattur-Sivaganga road. This place is served by buses frequ¬ 
ently. 

Tiru means sacred, Koshty means assembly and Ur means place 
thus meaning place of sacred assembly. The origin of the name is 
traced to a legend which says that Vishnu, Brahma, Siva and Indra 
met at this place for the purpose of devising ways and means for 
killing Hiranya Rakshasa. Hence the name. 

This place is important for the far famed Vaishnavite temple. 
Of the 108 Vaishnavite sacred places, 18 are situated in Pandya 
Nadu and this place is one amongst the eighteen. Peyalwar, 
Boothathalwar, Perialwar, Thirumazhisai Alwar and Thirumangai 
Alwar have visited the temple and sang its praises in their sacred 
poems. 

The temple is 472 feet east to west and 270 feet north to south. 
The gopuram is 85 feet high. Important part of the temple is the 
Ashtanga (eight parts) Vimanam. It is 96 feet high. The golden 
Kalasam is five feet hi^ and 6J feet in circumference. The special 
feature of the Vimanam is that its shadow never falls on the ground 
similar to the gopuram at Tanjore. There are three floors in the 
Vimanam. In the upper storey eight Vimanams can be seen one at 
each direction representing the ei^t words of the sacred Mantram. 
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The top most floor is called Paramapadam representing Vaikuntam* 
It enshrines Paramapada Nathan with Sreedevi and Boodevi on both 
sides. In the middle floor is the standing Narayanan with Sreedevi 
and Boodevi. This deity is called Nindra Narayanan. At the 
ground floor the Vishnu is in a lying posture in Tiruparkadal. He is 
therefore known as Tirupalkadalnathan. Besides, there are Lord 
Kanna, Narasingamoorthy and Rama. 

Strangely there is a Siva temple in front of Karungal Mantapam, 
on the ground floor called Surpeswarar temple with inscriptions, 
dated A.D. 1679 of the Sethupathis of Ramanathapuram. 

Though festivals take place all round the year, the most important 
one is that in May which attracts large number of Vaishnavite 
pilgrims. It was from this place that the Vaishnavite Guru Rama¬ 
nuja propagated the secret Mantra for the salvation of the masses of 
all castes. Acharya Sri Ramanuja (about 800 years ago) got initiated 
into Ashtachara Thirumantra by his Guru Acharya Thirukkoshtiyur 
Nambi under the vow of secrecy that it should not be divulged to all 
and sundry and that if this injunction was violated, he would be 
committing a sin which would find him a place in hell. But Rama¬ 
nuja to whom the spiritual bliss of the people at large was more 
valuable than his own personal salvation, decided to preach the 
Thirumantram to all and sundry even on the pain of his violating 
the injuction of his Guru and his consequent going to the hell. 
So in the absence of his Guru he went to the top of the tower and 
preached to the people the Thirumantram. The Guru who became 
aware of his disciple’s violation of his mandatory, questioned the 
properity of his conduct to which the latter said that he would rather 
prefer to go to hell than to withhold the blissful Mantra from the 
people who would be benefitted by it. This explanation opened 
the eyes of his Ouru. The image of Ramanujam is installed in the 
very place where he preached the Mantram to the world. The house 
in which Thirukkoshtiyur Nambi lived still remains occupied by his 
descendants. The building is known as “ Thirukoshtiyur 
Nambigal Maligai". 

There are two cars for the temple. There is a tank known as 
Josier Teppakullam constructed by the Pradhani of Raja of Siva- 
ganga who was an astrologer in which Teppa Utsavam takes place. 
The Mahakumbabishekam v/a^ performed on March 26. 1961. 
The temple bears inscriptions of the Pandyan, Chola, Vijayanagar 
and Tanjore kings. 

This place has a Panchayat Office, an Experimental Post-Ofiipe, 
an Devasthanam Superintendent’s Office, a Panchayat Union 
Dispensary and a Board High School. 

The Sivaganga Samasthanam is maintaining a bungalow. 
There are two Chatrams one belonging to the Chettiyars and the 
other to Yadhavas for the pil^hns to stay. 
fl9_6—63 
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The weekly market is held on Thursdays. 

Tiruppachchetti (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 3,920) is situated 
on the Madurai'Ramanathapuram road and is 19 miles south-east 
of Madurai. This route is frequented by a number of buses. It is 
also a railway station on the Madurai-Rameswaram line. All 
passenger trains stop at this place. 

The name is derived from Thiru means sacred Pa means 
verse and Chetty means joined or washed. The name is said to 
mean the place of sacred leaf containing the verse washed ashore. 
The following story accounts for it. Thirugnanasambandar, the 
saivite saint, and Jains agreed to a trial of strength between 
them before Sundara Pandya alias Nedumaran King of Madurai. 
Prayers of their faiths were written on palm leaves and 
thrown into the Vaigai to see which would stream against the 
current. Those of Jains floated down the stream along the current 
and were washed ashore at this place. The temple is built on the 
spot and round about it grew up the present village. It is also said 
that after the above incident the Pandyan King ordered to throw 
away into the Vaigai all the works of Jains as useless. The Naladiar 
was found ashore near this place. Hence the name. 

During the reign of Marudhus (1783-1801), the forces of the East 
India Company marched towards Tiruppachetty on 7th June 1801 
with a view to attack Sivaganga. They were harassed by Marudu 
forces on the road. In the fight in which the Marudhu forces were 
pushing over the river to gain a long and high tank bank which 
completely commanded the high road, one Major of the Company’s 
forces was killed, 4 lieutenants were wounded, 16 soldiers were 
killed and 35 soldiers wounded. After an indecisive exchange, the 
Company’s forces moved to Parthibanur on June 10, 1801. 

The old Siva temple said to have been built by Emperor Nala 
enshrines Thirunokia Alakiaswamy and Thirunokia Ashakianayaki- 
amtnan. Marudhu brothers endowed two Lingams and a Mara- 
gatham (green stone), a rare collection, and constructed the Amman 
temple. The temple contains numerous stone inscriptions. The 
annual festival is celebrated on Thai Poosam day. Besides there are 
a Vishnu temple and a mosque. 

This place was famous for aruvals (Sickle) and Tiruppachchetti 
Aruval was said to last long and more destructive in action. The 
skilled blacksmiths who made these aruvals have all vanished now 
and at present this cottage industry does not exit. This village 
shares the blessings of the river Vaigai. Paddy, sugarcane, plantains 
and brinjals are largely grown. 

There are a Panchayat Office (This place became a Panchayat on 
3rd August 1938) a Police Station, a Sub-Post Office, a Panchayat 
Union Dispensary and a high school. 

Weekly market is held on Wednesdays. 
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Tiruppattur (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 14,510) is the 
headquarters of the Taluk of its name. It is situated 39 miles east- 
north eastwards from Madurai and 22 miles north of Sivaganga. 
It is the central place for bus traffic. The bus routes from Thanjavur 
to Madurai, Madurai to Devakottai, Karaikkudi to Dindugal, 
Pudukkottai to Manamadurai pass through this place. The nearest 
railway station is Karaikkudi which is 15 miles eastwards. 

This place rose around the spot where Valmiki Maharishi did 
penance. Hence this place was known as Valmikipuram. Valmiki 
in Sanskrit means an ‘ ant hilt ’. The place was therefore called 
Tiruputhur in Tamil meaning beautiful ant hill-village. 

Lord Bairava is the protecting deity of the place. An awe 
inspiring story is told about this God. Once the priest went to the 
temple accompanied by his child. After the pooja he unwittingly 
locked his child in and returned. On reaching home, finding that 
his child did not follow him, went to the temple and tried to open the 
door when a voice was heard saying “ Take back your child tomor¬ 
row. It is safe here ”. The priest wanted to have the child even 
then. He therefore attempted to break open the door. Suddenly 
the shreiking of the child was heard and to his astonishment, he saw 
the child being thrown outside into pieces through the outlet for 
Abishekam water. This story is still told by the priests 

Thiru Udaya Thevar alias Vijayaragunatha Sethupathi (1711— 
1725 A.D.) built a fort at Tiruppattur. Perhaps on account of this 
fort, Tiruppattur Taluk was also known as Mallakottai Taluk. 
Chockkanatha Nayaka (1659—1682) who ruled over Madurai 
captured this fort for the reason that Tirumalai Sethupathi refused 
to come to his aid against ‘ Vanamian a Bijapur General. But 
when he returned to Madurai to perform a religious festival, the 
Sethupathi defeated the Madurai Generals and recovered the fort. 

After the separation of Sivaganga, Tiruppattur fort came under 
the Sivaganga domain. In 1801, the Marudu forces attacked the 
East India Company’s forces which were on their way to Kalaiyarkoil 
against Marudhus. Tiruppattur fort fell and the Company’s forces 
encamped in this fort on August 27, 1801. Later the British 
dismantled the fort. Remnants of the fort are still seen here. 

There is an ancient Siva temple. It is one of the fourteen great 
Pandyan temples. Thiruthalinathar and Sivagami Amman are the 
deities. There are also idols of Vishnu both inside the temple and 
in the surrounding corridors. The Bairavar Sannadhi is another 
important section of the temple where the idol is in a rare posture 
of penance, majestic and attractive. The mandapam in front of it was 
constructed by the Marudhu brothers which contains their images. 
The temple is rich with inscriptions. Some inscriptions record the 
gifts of Virapratapa Achutadeva Maharaya (1535—1538 A.D.). 
The temple also bears the inscriptions of Parakrama Pandya Thevar 
and Sree Vallabha Thevar. Saints Tirugnana Sambandar and 
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Tirunavukkarasar have visited this temple aod aang its praises in 
their sacred poems. The temple has two wooden cars. Annual 
festival is celebrated during Vaikasi. There is a big reservoir called 
Srithali tank by the side of the temple. 

Poomayee Amman temjjle attracts large crowd of 50,000 persons 
during the Poochorial festival in April—May. 

There is a mosque and a church at this place. The Sweedish 
Mission Eye Hospital was founded in 1909 by the first Medical 
Missionary of Church of Sweedan Mission, Dr. Fredrik Kugelberg, 
M.D. This Hospital is noted for eye treatment for a long time! 
The hospital can accommodate 122 patients with provision to 
admit medical, surgical and maternity cases. There are facilities for 
X-Ray radiation and ultraviolet rays treatment. A School of 
Nursing was started in 1926. Forty students are under tr ainin g, 

The spot where the Marudhu brothers were hanged is within the 
premises of this hospital and the place is still marked. 

The town is the headquarters of the Tahsildar and Panchayat 
Union. There are a Taluk Office, a Sub-Treasury, a Judicial 
Sub-Magistrate’s Court, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, an Assistant 
Engineer’s (Highways and Rural Works) Office, an Assistant 
Engineer’s (Food Production) Office, a Panchayat Union Office, 
a Panchayat Board, a Police Station, a Post and Telegraph Office and 
a Public Call Office, a Forest Range Office, a Deputy Inspector of 
Schools’ Office, an Assistant Inspector of Labour’s Office, a Sub- 
Unit National Malaria Eradication Programme Office, etc. There 
is a Government hospital, and two Government high schools one 
for boys and the other for girls. 

There is one travellers’ bungalow with three suits maintained 
by the Highways Department. Travellers rooms are also mainr 
tained by the Panchayat. The girls’ High School of the town i$ 
located in a chatram. 

The weekly market is held on Saturdays. 

Tiruppullani (Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 3,951) lies 
6 miles south of Ramanathapuram on the road to Kilakkarai. From 
the sea it is 3 miles northwards. Buses can be had very frequently, 
Ramanathapuram is the nearest railway station. 

The name is from Tiru in Tamil meaning holy. Pul in 
Tamil meaning grass and Ani in Tamil meaning excellence. The 
Sanskrit name for the place is Dharbasayana meaning Dharba 
grass (Egagrostics cynosurodies rety) and Sayana meaning bed. 
Rama laid himself on a bed of dharba grass here and invoked 
Varunas aid in crossing the Straits to Lanka. Hence the name. 
Another meaning is also attributed^ It is said a sage by name Pulli 
performed penances and as a result Lord Vishnu appeared and trans¬ 
ferred him to bliss. The place is said to have been named after 
him as from Tiru meaning beautiful, Pidlai meaning name of sage 
and Anai meaning cause-way. 
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This place is famous for its Vishnu temple situated on the north¬ 
western side of the village surrounded by a high stone wall with a 
reservoir in front of it. Two pavilions raised on stone pillars, one 
adjoining the gate of the temple and the other to the east of the 
reservoir add to the grandeur of the place. This place is consi¬ 
dered very sacred and pilgrims are required to visit this place after 
visiting Rameswaram. The temple enshrines Adi Jaganmtha and 
Padmasini alias Lakshmi. The idol of Rama is also installed on 
account of Rama's connection with the place. Vibishnan is said 
to have surrendered to Rama at this place. The temple contains 
sculptures and inscriptions of Chola and Udayar dynasties of A.D. 
1374. The temple was endowed by Kilavan Sethupathi (1674—■ 
1710), Kattaya Thevar (1730—1735) and Marudhu (1780—1801). 
Annual festivals are held in April and July. Thirumangai Alwar 
has visited this place and has sung poems in praise of the temple. 
Adisethu thirtham, the bathing place in the sea, is three miles east 
of this place. It is said to be the starting point of the Sethu or cause¬ 
way. It can be reached either by walking or car as no buses are 
plying. Bullock carts are available. This bathing place is held 
in as much esteem as Dhanushkodi and is frequented by pilgrims 
on their return from Rameswaram. Rama bathed here on his expedi¬ 
tion to Lanka. A beautiful idol of A gasthia made of marble 

stone may be seen under an arasa (Ficus religiosa) tree on the way 
to the bathing place. It is worshipped by pilgrims. 

After the death of Sella Thevar alias Vijaya Reghunatha Sethu¬ 
pathi, the Dalavai Damodaram Pillai (after A.D. 1762) erected a fort 
in Tiruppiillani which can still be seen in a dilapidated condition. 

The sea coast abounds with cocoanut and palmyrah trees. 
Palmyrah-leaf industry is the chief occupation of this place. About 
150 persons are eng.aged in making fancy bags, floor mats, baskets 
and other varieties. Besides, there is a lime industry. Carpentry 
and blacksmithy arc thriving in a small scale. There is a Palm Leaf 
Training-rnm-production Centre run by Women’s Welfare Depart¬ 
ment and Tailoring Unit for women run by the Panchayat Union. 

It is the headquarters of a Panchayat Union of that name. It has 
a Post-Office, a Panchayat Office, a Panchayat Union Office, a 
Cocoanut Nursery Assistant’s Office and a high school. 

There is a Vellayan Scrvai Chatram founded by Vellayan Servai 
and endowed by Muthu Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi Katta 
Thevar. There is another chatram called Malayala Chatram 
founded by Sri Kulasekara Perumal, Maharaja of Travancore in 
1768—1769. A.D. during the period of Muthuramalinga Sethupathi 
of Ramanathapuram. 

Tiruppuvanam (Sivaganga Taluk—Population 10,226) is 
12 miles south-east of Madurai and 18 miles west of Manamadurai. 
It is situated on the southern bank of the Vaigai on the Madurai- 
Manamadurai Road. Buses ply to all important places around it. 

99-6—64 
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The Southern Railway passes through it. All the trains from Madurai 
to Manamadurai and vice versa stop at this railway station. 
This place was constituted into a Panchayat in the year 1888. 
It was electrified on 26th November 1951. It is the headquarters 
of the Panchayat Union of its name. 

Tiruppuvanam is from the Tamil word Tim meaning sacred, 
Pu in Tamil denotes flower and F<5r«« in (Sanskrit denotes garden. 
It means ‘ Sacred Flower Garden’. The place is known in Sanskrit as 
Pushpavana meaning the same. The name is derived from the 
following legend. 

At the south-east corner of the local Poovannanathaswamy, 
temple there is a holy water called ‘ Manikarnigai Thirtham ’ 
founded by the Sun God, Bones of corpses immersed in this water 
would become fragrant flowers. According to the Puranas, Dharuma- 
rajan threw bones of his dead father into the water and was surprised 
to see the bones transforming into flowers. Hence the place is 
called Tiruppuvanam after this incident. Even to-day the bones 
of the dead are taken to this place and buried on the banks of 
the river Vaigaiyxsi opposite the temple. 

There are many stories in the Puranas about Tiruppuvanam. The 
holy Linga is said to have appeared under the tree grown 

by Goddess Uma and worshipped by the Sun God. One Tirasanan 
worshipped the Goddess first instead of worshipping the Lingam. 
He was therefore cursed to be born as a rakshasa for his fault. 
On learning the cause from he took a holy bath in Brahma 

Thirtha of this place and purified himself from the sin. Dhun-^ 
nannan and his comrade committed sin by stealing from the palace. 
They, however, obtained salvation by drowning themselves in Mani¬ 
karnigai Thirtham. Urpalangi secured a good husband by worship¬ 
ping the goddess with ‘ Neelorpalam' flowers. Brahma, the four- 
faced God, purified himself from the sin of having looked with an 
evil eye on Oorvasi the celestial dancing girl, when her garments 
slipped from her body, by constructing the temple and conducting 
a festival. King Nala said to have visited this place and celebrated 
the Vaikasi festival. There are many more stories about Lakshmi, 
Vishnu, Uma, daughter of Thakkan, Markandeyar, etc. 

This place is famous for Poovannanathaswamy temple. It is one 
of the fourteen sacred Pandya great temples. This is a very old 
temple and must have been in existence before 7th century as Thiru- 
gnana Sambandar has visited this temple. One Kandasamy 
Pulavar who was in 1543 A.D. has written a sthalapuranam of this 
place. The temple is situated on the Southern bank of Vaigai. The 
temple is 400 feet long east to west and 327 feet broad north to south. 
It has a high outer wall. At the entrance of the temple, life like stone 
statutes of TirumalaiNayak andhis consort, Vallabha Sithar, Tirumal 
Nayak’s Pradhani Chokkappa Nayakar, and Ponnanaiyal, the 
dancing girl devotee, are seen. There is a massive wooden car 
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for the temple. But this is not dragged during the festival for the 
past five years. The 36th and 49th miracle of God Siva narrated 
in Madurai Sthalapuranam (64 Thiruvilayadal Puranam) relates to 
this place. The 36th miracle or story as narrated in Madurai 
Gazetteer is as follows :— 

During the reign of Rajendra Pandya there flourished in Tiru- 
ppuvanam a very beautiful Dasi or dancing girl attached to the 
pagoda, named Ponnanaiyal. She was an ardent devotee of Lord Siva 
and whatever she received from her lovers, she spent in large to 
Brahmins, and in other charitable acts. As she was extremely.anxious 
but unable to make a golden image of Siva, the God took pity on 
her and one night visited her in the form of a religious ascetic and 
promised to grant her her wish, if she would but follow his directions. 
He then explained to her, that she must place all her brass pots 
and iron utensils on the fire, after sprinkling them with holy ashes, 
and leave them there all night. She did so ; and next morning lo ! 
and behold ! she was possessed of a large lump of the precious metal. 
With this she immediately made an idol ; and she was so delighted 
with it that she kissed it on the cheek and embraced it. The idol 
was placed in the temple and it still bears the mark of the dancing 
girl’s kiss. 

Forty-nineth story states that Tiruppuvanam was the eastern 
boundry of Madurai. It is stated that during the reign of Kirti 
Vibhiushana was the general deluge. By this the whole world was 
destroyed with the exception of the buddings which immediately 
surrounded the shrine of Sundra Linga and Minakshi ; the golden 
lily tank, the Elephant Hill, the Bull Hill, the Cow Hill, the Serpent 
Hill, the Boar Hill and the Seven Seas and the town of Madurai. 

In front of the temple there is the unfinished tower called Raya 
Gopuram which Tirumala Nayaka began but could not completed. 
It is said that he began as many as 64 other mandapams simul¬ 
taneously and many of them remained incomplete. Examples 
may be seen at Madurai, Alagarkoil, etc. After this it is common 
to dub all hopeless ambitious undertaking as Raya Gopuram. 

Adjacent to the Raya Gopuram is the Mandapam of Ponna¬ 
naiyal. The Chockanathaswamy of Madurai is to come here, Bu- 
this practice has been stopped as the mandapam is in ruins. Adja, 
cent to this Mandapam is Tirumalai Nayak’s Mahal. It is similar 
in design to other raahals in that there is a vaulted dome on the 
four walls of the buildings. This appears to have been constructed 
to provide himself with the halting place. Only a portion of the 
Mahal remains. In front of it there is the bell mandapam 
There are four theerthams (Holy waters) in the temple. The 
chief festival is held in Panguni (March-April) for ten days. The 
temple contains many stone inscriptions and copper plate Sasanams, 
King Seraman Perumal has visited this place. Saints Thirgnana 
Sambandar, Thirunavukarasu Nainar, Sundaramoorthy Nainart 
Karuvoorthevar has sung Tamil b^lads in praise of this placs 
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and temple. Tablets on the walls of the temple contain these songs. 
This place has earned the distinction of being mentioned in the 
Peria Puranam and the Thiruvilayadal Puranam. About 40 years 
ago, with the united efforts of the people, Devakottai and Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars performed kumbahishekam. Again on August 
28, 1961 another kumbabisheham was performed. The Zamindar 
of Sivaganga is the heriditary trustee of the temple. 

There are other temples viz., Subramanyaswami temple, 
Perumal temple, Mariamman temple, Muniandi temple and Korak- 
kar Sithar temple. There are one Mosque and one Church at this 
place. 

Town Panchayat Office, Sub-Registrar’s Office, Panchayat Union 
Office, a Police Station, a Post-Office combined with Telegraph 
Office, a Deputy Inspector of Schools’ Office, Electricity Board 
Branch Office, Food Production Supervisor’s Office, a Board High 
School and a Panchayat Union Dispensary are located at this 
place. Telephone Public Cali Office was opened on 1st November 
1963. 

A weekly market is held on every Tuesday. Considerable trade 
is made in betal leaves and cocoanut. 

A submersible bridge 1288 feet long at a cost of Rs. 14,000 
has been constructed over the river Vaigai. It was opened on 
June 14, 1963. Tolls are being collected on vehicles passing over 
the bridge. 

Thuttangal (Sattur Taluk-Population 8260) lies 2 miles north 
of Sivakasi on the road from Virudhunagar to Sivakasi. Town 
buses are running from Sivakasi to Tiruttangal. It is a railway 
station between Sivakasi and Virudhunagar on the Madras- 
Trivandrum Railway line. Express trains do not stop here. 

A hillock of about 100 feet height known asTangal Giri stands 
on the north-eastern portion of the village. The village gets its 
name from it with the prefix Thiru added to it. It is also said 
that Tirupati Narayanan was proceeding to Srmlliputtur to attend 
the marriage of Andal. As it become dark he halted here. Hence 
the place was known as Tiruttangal, Tiruttangal is from Tim 
meaning sacred and Tan^al meaning halt. 

On the hillock stands a Perumal temple facing south. The 
temple is dedicated to Nindra Perumal (standing Perumal) and 
Sengamala Nachiar. At the bottom of the hillock, a temple has 
been cut out of the rock and in the shrine the idol of Vishnu in 
lying posture is seen. Stone inscriptions show that the temple 
was constructed during thePallava period about 1300 years ago. 
The Garba Graham, Artha Mandapam, the Mahamandapam, 
and the outer walls were constructed during their period. The other 
Mandapams were constructed by people of the neighbouring 
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villages. About 40 years ago two Naickers of Sengamala Nachia- 
purara, Ramanuja Doss and Narayana Doss by name, constructed 
the front hall and the Garuda Mandapam. On the top of the 
rock there are a Siva temple and a Subramanyaswamy temple. 

A single wall separates the Siva temple and the Vishnu temple. 
The Siva is called Irunali'mathasami. There are two Nalli trees 
and were therefore called as Irunalli. Siva was named after it as 
Irunallinathamami. Annual festival in the Vishnu temple is per¬ 
formed during the month of Ani for ten days while the festival is 
held during GhUhirai in the Siva temple. It is one of the 108 Vaish- 
navile sacred places and one of the five Vaishnavite places of 
Pandya Kingdom. Thirumangai Alwar and Perialwar have chanted 
verses in praise of this place. 

Tradition has it that Lakshmi performed tapas here. Emperor 
Pruruva is said to have come here and did penance. At the 
request of this Emperor, Lord Krishna condescended to perform the 
marriage of Usha, daughter of the giant Banasuran with Aniruthan 
at this place. There is a story that Devendra Vallabha, a Pandya 
King, one day saw a tiger near the western ghats and in order to kill 
it, he chased it. The tiger avoiding him came to this place. When the 
Pandya aimed an arrow at it, a Dhuruva appeared out of the tiger, 
narrated the history of his previous birth and transferred into 
bliss. The body of the tiger assumed the form of a rock and it 
is called Puliparai or tiger rock even now. 

Being close to Sivakasi, itis one of the industrial places. There 
are a number of fire works factories and match factories besides, 
litho presses, lathe works and foundaries. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Police Station, a Sub-Post-Office 
with Telegraph and Telephone facilities, a Panchayat Union Hospi¬ 
tal and a Board High School. 

It is one of the good agricultural centres of Sattur Taluk. 

Tiruvadanai (Tiruvadanai Taluk-Population 2,418) is the head¬ 
quarters of the Taluk of that name. It is situated on the road from 
Madurai to Tondi at the 60th mile from Madurai. The nearest 
railway station is Devakottai Road which is about 22 milles. It 
is also 32 miles east of Sivaganga and is connected by road to 
Madurai, Devakottai and Ramanathapuram. From the sea it is 
8 miles westwards. 

Tiruvadanai goes by the following twelve names in the Puranasi-^ 

1. Parijatha Vanam {uniflgjfr^ euemia) 

2. Vanni Vanam {eussiei^ ewssiih) 

3. Kurukkathy Vanam 

4. Vilva Vanam {eS}(^6u eueauJo) 

6. Muthipuram Ljirih) 

6. Adhirathneawaram 
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7. Adanai 

8. Markandeyapuram {u.nfissesisiGuujLjvfLb) 

9. Agastheeswaram (^aw^dteuaLb) 

10. Padumapuram (u^LDL^aih) 

11. Gomutheeswaram 

12. Vijayeswaram 

The Sun God once made a Lingam from a Sapphire and vror- 
shipped it. Hence the place was called Adi Rathneswaram and 
the Moolavar 0.5 Adhi Rathneswarar * (^^rr^QjssksiJirib). The 
Sthalapuranam of the place has it that a son of Varuna (God of 
water) was cursed to be born in the form of an elephant with the 
head of a sheep. This illustrates the name of Tiruvadanai. The 
word Tiruvadanai is a composition of three Tamil words viz. 
(Tirut+Adu+Anai). Tiru means beautiful, Adu means sheep and 
Anai means elephant. It may also connote “ victorious elephant”. 

It is said that Saint Durvasa used to do tapas for 12 
years at a stretch and take meals at the end of it. Once 
the son of Varuna, who happened to come that way, ate 
the food intended for the saint. The saint on waking up from 
found that his food has been eaten by the son of Varuna. 
The saint therefore cursed him to be born in the form of an elephant 
with a head of a sheep. The interpretation is that he may be in 
perpetual desire for food with the huge stomach of an elephant 
served by a disproportionately small inlet that of the mouth of a 
sheep. To make amends the son of Varuna in the latter form 
worshipped the Lingam and obtained salvation resuming his 
origional form. It is after this the Lingam was named Ajagaj- 
eswarar ^^aiQ^eideurrrf. It is also called as Adanai Nathar, 
Adhirathneswarar and Rathna Nathar. The Amman deity is known 

Anbayiammai {TspsirumiS Saint Tirugnana Sambandar 

has visited this temple and has sung Tamil songs in praise of 
the place. 

With a majestic 150 feet gopuram signalling welcome to the 
devotees, this old sculptured Siva temple was founded by Sundara 
Pandya and Kulasekara Pandya, during 300 A.D. The temple is 
422 feet long and 252 feet broad and is surrounded by a wall. 
Koothan Sethupathi who ruled over Ramanathapuram during 
1621-1635 made additional endowments to Tiruvadanai temple. 
Sadaika Thevar who was in Ramanathapuram during 1605 to 1621 
made grants to the temple. Hiranya Garbhayaji Sethupathi has 
also made grants to this temple and has recorded it in two copper 
plate sasanams. 

It is one of the 14 great Siva temples of Pandya. The fourteen 
temples are 1. Madurai} 2. Thirupuravayil, 3. Thirucoutralam ; 
4. Thiru Aappanur ; 5. Thiru Va dagam ; 6. Tirunelve li ; 

* “ ” Sisajo “ *’ freirusi G^ojacnb. 
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7. Rameswaram ; 8. Tiruvadanai ; 9. Tiruparankundram; 

10. Thiruchuli ; 11. KalaiyarkoU ; 12. Timppattur; 13. Piranmalai 
and 14. Thiruppuvanam. 

The temple was renovated by RM. AR. AR. RM. Chettiar’s 
family ofDevokottai in the year 1889 at a cost of Rs. 12 lakhs. 

was celebrated in the year 1953. The two chief 
festivals are (1) Vailcad Visagam (10 days in April) and Aii'purcm 
(15 days in July). 

Tiruvadanai is administered by a Panchayat. It being the 
headquarters of the Taluk there is a Taluk Office with a Tahsildar. 

It is also the headquarters of the Panchayat Union. There is one 
Post Office c«m-Telegraph Office. The place is connected by 
telephone. There are a Police Station, a Sub-Magistrate’s Court, 
a Sub-Registras Office, a Government Hospital, a Sub-Treasury, a 
Sub-Jail, a Panchayat Union Office, an Office of the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, a Veterinary Hospital, an Electricity Office 
(construction), a Panchayat Office, Food Production and Highways 
Department Offices, and a production as well as a Training Centre 
in Blacksmithy and carpentry. There is also a Board High 
School. 

One electrified and furnished traveller’s bungalow is situated on 
the Madurai-Tondi Road. 

Weekly market is conducted by the Ramanathapauram Deva- 
stanam on every Monday. 

Tiruvannamalai (Srivilliputtur Taluk—Population 358) lies 2 
miles north of Srivilliputtur. Buses _ are plying. The nearest 
railway station is Srivilliputtur which is 3 miles south of the 
village. 

The place is important for the Vishnu temple on a hillock at the 
northern end of the village. The village situated at the bottom of a 
hillock, was formerly known as Tirumalai meaning sacred hillock. 
With process of time it came to be corrupted as Tiruvannamalai. 

In these parts the place is called South Tirupathi. Legend has 
it that Tirupati Venkatachalapathi came for a hunt and in order to 
give dharsan and to bless his devotees, he stayed in the temple 
on the hill here. The hillock is about 200 feet high. Up the HU 
is built about 250 stone steps flanked at intervals by mandapams 
and lesser shrines. The temple stands on the top of the HU command¬ 
ing an extremely beautiful view. The Western Ghats which are 
about 6 miles away from this place form a beautiful background 
scenery. The temple consists of a shrine enclosed by an outer 
wall. To the north of the northern wall the foot prints of Lord 
Venkateswara are imbedded on the HU and is worshipped by devo¬ 
tees. The deity Lord Venkatachalapathy is in a standing posture 
vwthout his consort. There is no Amman shrine separately either. 
Koneri Tamarai Tirtham is at the foot of the HU where pilgrim* 
take their bath before going up the hill. 



Pilgrims come to this temple mostly during Saturdays. These 
days especially the third Saturday in the month of Purattasi attract 
thousands of people. Andal is brought here from Srivilliputtur 
on that day and taken round the hillock. Vessels, money, cattle, 
silver articles are offered to the deity on these days. The annual 
income of the temple is about Rs. 10,000. It is a sub-temple of 
Srivilliputtur Nachiar Devasthanam. 

It has a Panchayat Office. 

Each community has a separate madam at this place. 

Tiruvengampattu (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 2,361) lies 
11 miles west of Tiruvadanai, 48 miles east of Madurai and 13 miles 
south of Devakottai. It is situated on the Highway road from 
Madurai to Tondi. Tondi, Madurai and Devakottai are connected 
by bus routes. 

Tiruvengampattu is a corruption of Tiruvengampattur. It is 
from Tint in Tamil meaning beautiful, Egamhaihar proper name 
of the S'! va of the place and C/r in Tamil meaning place. The name 
means village of Ekambara Eswarar. 

There is an ancient Siva temple dedicated to Ekambara Eswarar 
and SnekavalH with numerous stone inscriptions. The figures of 
lion are seen at the bottom of the stone pillars of the temple revealing 
that this should have been in existence before the period of Pallavas. 
The temple is under the management of the Sivaganga Devasthanam. 
The idols of this temple are unusually big in si?:e. Lord Ganapathy 
facing south can be said to be next in size to ^4ukkurm Pillaiyar 
of Madurai temple. The tradition has it that this was intended for 
Uppar Vinayagar temple, but could not be removed when it reached 
this place. Lord Chandra (Moon) is said to have worshipped 
Siva here. 

It was the headquarters of a Zamin Taluk in the Sivaganga 
Zamindari before abolition. It has a Panchayat Office, a branch 
Post-Office, a National Malaria Eradication Programme Sub-Officc, 
a Primary Health Centre, a Section (Highways) Office and a high 
school. 

It was an important halting place for pilgrims. There is a 
Devasthanam Chatram in which the high school has been located. 
A travellers’ bungalow is maintained well. Though furnished, it is 
not electrified. 

Tiruvettiyur (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 777) lies 7 miles 
south-west of Tondi and nine miles south-east of Tiruvadanai. 
Sivaganga is the nearest railway station. Occassional buses are 
plying to this place from Tondi. 

Tiruvettiyur is from Tiru meaning beautiful Vetri in Tamil 
meaning victory and Ur means village. Success from bites of 
poisonous insects is attained in this village. Hence it was named as 
Tiruvetriyur. 
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There is an old Siva temple of about 500 years old with a reservoir 
called Vasuki Thirtham in front of the temple. Persons bitten by 
poisonous insects such as snakes, scorpions, etc., take a bath in this 
Thirtham, perform abishekam to the deity and swallow a few leaves 
of the Slhalaviruksha, viz., Nimhavanam tree (Neem tree). Patients 
from diflerent parts resort to this place for a cure. The temple is 
dedicated to Vanmeeginathar {Pasham-Butranathar in Tamil), and 
Abibakthanayaki in Sanskrit (Pagam Piriyal in Tamil). Annual 
festival is held in the month of Chithirai for ten days. Lord Vishnu 
is said to have performed pooja here to get rcUef from the sins com¬ 
mitted by Him, by His maltreatment of Mahabali during 
his Vamana Avadhar. In token of it there is a Vishnu temple at this 
place. 

It has a branch Post-Office, a Panchayat Office and a Maternity 
Centre. 

Tittandadanam alias PuUakkadamban (Tiruvadanai Taluk^ 
Population 381) lies near the sea coast 8 miles north of Tondi. 
There is a metalled road and there is a regular bus service from 
Tondi. This village is also known as PuUakkadamban Tittanda¬ 
danam. 

One Panditha Chola Raja who suffered from leprosy worshipped 
the deity here and was cured of his ailment. From this incident the 
Linga was named Sarvathirtham Udayavar and the village Tittanda¬ 
danam. 

This place is important for its old Siva temple. It is .said to have 
been in existence in all the yugas. In Krithayuga the God was 
known as Pasupathemarar and the village Ravipuram because the 
sun God worshipped the Linga. In the Tretayuga, the God was 
called as Viruthupureswarar and the village Virudapuram on account 
of the fact Vasi.shia and other rishies worshipped the God. In 
the succeeding Dwaparayuga the God was called Brahmapureswarur 
and the village as Brahmapuram for the reason that Brahma wor¬ 
shipped the God. Now in the Kaliyuga they are known as Sarva- 
theertha Udayavar and Tittandadanam. Panditha Chola Raja is 
said to have built the temple here. The village is a sacred bathing 
place of the coast frequented by pilgrims especially on New Moon 
Days. 

There is a chatram at this place. This chatram was originally 
founded by Vijaya Ragunatha Sethupathi and endowed by Muthu- 
ramalinga Sethupathi. There was another chatram here built by 
one Kolandai Chetty. It fell into decay and its endowment was 
transferred to the present chatram by the donor. 

This is a tiny village and fishing is done on a very small scale 
The sea is very calm and is suitable for bathing. 

Tondi (Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 6,422) is situated in the 
Talk’s Bay on the east coast and is eight miles east of Tiruvadanai. 
It is on the once famous Trunk Road between Benares (Varanasi; 
and Rameswaram. 

9£-e—65 
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During the Sangam age Tondi was known as Chola Tondi'- 
it is different from the Tondi on the west coast now called Quilandy, 
a European corruption of the alternative term Kadal Tondi (Kadal 
means Sea) and known in ancient times as Porayan Tondi or Cheran 
Tondi. Tondi was among the places held by Lankapura Danda- 
nayaka during the brief Ceylonese occupation of the Ramanatha- 
puram country in the later period of the twelfth century. According 
to the Chola account Kulasekhara sought for and obtained the help 
of the Chola King Rajadhiraja II who sent his army under Sambu- 
varayan, and this Chola general fought and defeated Langapura’ 
and Tondi was the scene of some fighting. 

In the town there is a popular darga of a saint called Sheik 
Muhammad Mudaliar Sahib. Legend has that Nawab Muhammad 
Alikhan, a chieftain hearing (he greatness of the saint came to see 
him. While on his way, he said to himself that if the person was 
really a great saint, he should not only offer him a tender cocoanut 
immediately on his arrival but also made a fish jump out of it as soon 
it was opened for drinking. 

It appears it all happened as the Nawab wanted. Again Nawab, 
wanted the blessings of the saint for conquerring the Sethupathi. 
The saint instead, told him that the Sethupathi would voluntarily 
come on the next Friday and compromise with him. This also is 
said to have happened. 

There is a regular bus service between Tondi and the nearest 
railway station, Sivaganga, lying about 40 miles in the south-west 
and the Devakottai Road Railway Station which is also about 40 
miles in the north-east. There is also a direct bus-service between 
Tondi to Madurai. 

Tondi is a port. It is open both to coastal and foreign trade. 
The bay is shallow and hence steamers and square rigged vessels 
anchor at about 3 to 5 miles off the shore. There is a mast, kerosene 
oil, light house. It is visible to a distance of 10 miles. 

The Muslims of Tondi were traders in Ceylon. Their trade in 
Ceylon has considerably diminished owing to the enforcement of 
several control measures by the Ceylon Government and they are 
hard hit. Some Muslims own fishing boats and nets. They are let 
on hire to fishermen. Large scale fishing is done at Tondi. Boat 
construction is also undertaken. 

In pre-war days teak and other timber to the value of about Rs. 15 
lakhs were imported annually from Moulmein, Rangoon and Akyab. 
This timber was imported by (he Nattukkottai Chettiars of Deva¬ 
kottai, Karaikkudi and other places. During and after the war, paddy 
under the civil supplies scheme, was imported from Moulmeinand 
exported to the neighbouring ports. There were coast-wise impo rts 

Krisiinaswamy Iyengar, !s .—South Indian and her Mahummodan invodert 
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such as cocoanuts from Pamban in the south and Abiramapatnam 
on the north, rice, paddy, kerosene oil and other sundry articles from 
Tuticorin or Nagapatnam and tiles from Calicut and Quilon. Coast¬ 
wise exports were paddy and straw to Dhanushkodi, Ramseswaram 
and Pamban. This post is within easy reach of Ceylon. Hence 
there was once regular bi-weekly passenger steamer servive carrying 
about 200 passengers from Tondi to Ceylon and vice versa prior to 
opening of the Dhanushkodi Talaimanar route. Opening of the 
railway line in the year 1914 from Madurai to Dhanushkodi has 
affected the trade of this port to a considerable extent. Since then 
the passenger and goods traffic have been entirely diverted to that 
oute. At present chunks are fished locally by Government lessees. 

There is a combined Post and Telegram Office at Tondi. A 
Public Call office has been opened on July 1, 1963. A high school 
two elementary schools, a hospital, a Custom Office, a Sub-Registrar’s 
Office, a Police Station and offices of the Fisheries Department and 
Deputy Inspector of Schools arc located here. There is a travellers’ 
bungalow situated on the sea-shore. There is a Meteorological 
Observatory Station in the town which began its functions from 
June 15, 1959. A weekly market is held on every Wednesday, 

Cc/zc/upw//(Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 1,416) stands 
between the Gulf of Manar and the Palk Strait on the Mantapam 
Peninsula and lies 14 miles east of Ramanihapuram and 10 miles 
west of Mantapam on the good motorable black topped Ramanatha- 
puram-Mantapam road. The Palk Strait is 1 mile 2 furlongs on the 
north and the Gulf of Manar is 3 miles on the south. Good bus 
traffic exists between Rainanathapuram and Mantapam. It is a 
railway station on the Dhanuskodi—Madras railway line. 
Express train do not stop here. 

The name is a corruption of Ujjaini Mahali. Emperor Vikrri' 
maditya is said to have remained in secret here for six months in 
a year. The legend has it that Vikra-naditya was a great devotee 
of Kali (God of Sakti) and that Kali once foretold that Vikra- 
madilya would rule for 1,000 years while his Minister Patti by name 
would remain in Office for 2,000 years. To circumvent the predic¬ 
tion, Patti suggested that Vikramaditya should remain in the capital 
for six months and spend the remaining six months in a forest so 
that the actual period of reign might be spread over 2,000 years and 
both could remain in Office for the same period and yet satisfy the 
prediction Accordingly he came over to South India and remained 
in this place. There is a small Kali temple in this village also. 

There are temples for Kali, Vinayaka, Subramanya, two mosques 
and a dharga. Nagoor Andavar is said to have halted in this 
village during his pilgrimage. In memory of it Muslims have raised 
a dharga on the northern sea-shore. Sandanakoodu festival is 
celebrated at this place on the identica' day similar so the one 
performed at Nagoor Andavar Dharga. 

99-6—65a 
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falm-leaf industry flourishes here. Articles like mat, baskets, 
etc., are manufactured. Palm gur is also manufactured. Fishing, 
dry-fish production are the other important occupation of the 
people. Chank fishing is done during the appropriate seasons. 
There is a Coconut Nursery Centre. It is maintained by Govern¬ 
ment. Cocoanut has been raised on large extents of area around 
the village. There are two ice factories, 2 rice and a few flour mills 
and one essential oil mill. 

A Panchayat Office, a Sub-Post Office, a Panchayat Union 
Rural Dispensary, Offices of Cocoanut Nursery Assistant and 
Cocoanut Development Assistant and a Police Out-post are located 
here. 

There is a chatfam founded by Kathali Nachiyar, daughter of 
Ragunatha Sethupathi, a former Sethupathi of Ramanathapuram. 
The Maternity Centre and a hospital are located in this building. 

Three miles west of this place is a fair weather circular aerodrome 
opened in the year 1937‘. 

C/;)/)wr.(Tiruvadanai Taluk—Population 1,052) lies 28 miles 
by road north-east of Ramanathapuram and 16 miles south of 
Tiruvadanai. A few buses running from Tiruvadanai to Ramanatha¬ 
puram pass through this village. It is a coastal village. 

The sea at this place is called Lavanasamudram in Sanskrit. 
Consequently the village was also called as Lavanapuram in Sans¬ 
krit. £,ava«cw in Sanskrit means salt and in Tamil Uppu. Hence 
the village is called Uppur meaning salt village. 

There is a temple without roof enshrining Veyyilg Uantha 
Vinayagar. As the name of the Cod implies, Vimyagar, pleased 
with the offerings of God Sun, desired to remain in open so that 
the sun’s rays may ever be falling on him. The temple is said to 
have been built by one Veeman who was childless and had a son 
born to him as a result of his prayer to this God. Rama^ the hero 
of the epic Ramanaya is said to have worshipped here before 
proceeding to LcfikO’ Chcithurthi festival attracts a 

large crowd of Nattukkottai Chettiyars who have built a chatram 
for the convenience of the pilgrims. The Samastham chatram 
is in repairs. 

It has a branch Post-Office, a Panchayat Office and a Panchayat 
Union Dispensary. 

Fishing is the main occupation of the villagers. 

Uttarakosamangai. (Thiruuthrakosamangai)—(Ramanathapuram 
Taluk Population 1,375) is eleven miles west south-west of Rama¬ 
nathapuram on the road to Mudukulattur. Buses are plying 
to this place. A railway station of the name is 4 miles north of 
this place. __ 


1 For further details please tee the chapter on “oommuaioatioiis’ ’. 
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The name is derived from Uttram meaning answer, Cosa 
meaning Veda and Mangai meaning woman. It is connected 
with a legend which says that while Siva was teaching a Veda to 
Parvathy, Lord Subramanya also shared the teaching by hiding 
himself in the tuft of Parvathy in the guise of a bee. Siva was 
enraged and cursed Parvathy to be born as a girl and Subramanya 
as a fish, Siva appeared on earth in the form of a young man, 
married her and taught her Vedas at this place. Hence the name 
for the village. It is also known by twelve other names. The birth 
of Manickavasagar is related to an incident in his previous birth 
in this place narrated in the Sthalapuranam. 

The Siva temple at this place is quite famous. It is 592 feet 
east to west and 518 feet north to south. The rajagopuram on 
the outer wall opposite to Mangalanathaswamy, the presiding 
deity, is 120 feet high with seven storeys. In line with this gopuram 
and a few yards west of it there is a gopuram of 64 feet lugh with 
five storeys. The one opposite to Mangalanayaki Animal, the 
goddess, is unfinished. Lord Nataraja is said to have performed 
his “ Cosmic dance ” or Oorthava Thandavam in private here, 
and in public at Chidambaram. On account of this incident, 
this place is spoken of as Adi Chidambaram meaning first Chidam* 
baram. The thousand Lingam beneath an Ilandai tree is a place 
of interest in the temple. Saint Manickavasagar is said to have 
studied under the Lord with 998 others in this temple. Once the 
Lord left them and did not return as per the scheduled time. Grief 
stricken disciples thereupon entered the fire. The Lord who was 
pleased with their sincerity and love transformed them into 1,000 
Lingams. They are seen in forty lines, each line having 25 Lingams. 
A tank has come into existence at the spot where the disciples 
entered the fire. It is known as Agni Thirtham. Saints Manicka¬ 
vasagar and Arunagiri have visited the temple and sang its praises. 
The chief festivals are Arudra Dharsanam in the month of December 
and Chithirai festival which attract thousands of pilgrims to this 
place. Pilgrims to Rameswaram visit this place on their return 
journey. The temple is rich with sculptures and inscriptions. An 
inscription of 1609 A.D. records gift of money to celebrate certain 
festivals for the merit of Muthuveerappa Nayaka. 

Agriculture is the foremost occupation of this place. The 
carpenters and blacksmiths produce agricultural implements, 
country carts and building materials such as windows, doors, etc. 

This village has a Panchayat Ofiice, a Sub-Post-Office, a Section 
Office (Highways), an Agricultural Depot, a high school and a 
junior basic elementary school. It is the headquarters of 
Revenue Inspector’s firka. 

Ramanathapuram Saimsthanam is maintaining a chat ram for 
the pilgrims, 



Vairavanpatti (Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 506) lies 4 miles 
east of Tiruppattur and 9 miles west of Karaikkudi. It is on the 
Madurai-Devakottai road and number of buses are plying. The 
nearest railway station is Karaikkudi junction on the Madras- 
Dhanushkodi railway Une. 

The place is important for the Vairavar temple. Hence 
the place is named after it as Vairavanpatti meaning Vairavan 
habitation. 

Vairavan temple, measuring 298' by 184' with a stone reser¬ 
voir in front of it measuring 199' X l92' 6", is one of the nine 

Nagarathar temples constructed about 100 years ago. On the east 
there is a gopuram on the outer wall about 60' high. Lord 
Vairavar is located between Valasoleeswarar {Siva) and Vadivu- 
daiammai (Goddess) in the temple. It is at this place the Avathnram 
of Vairavar took place in order to kill the giants Mamkaf<iiran 
and Mailasuran. The shrine of Vairavar is constructed of polished 
black granite. The facade is adorned with monolithic pillars 
elaborately chiselled. Two such pillars in front of Natarajar, 
represent a warrior and another group of pillars represents the 
marriage of Meenakshi, Kannappanayinar, etc. The front pillars 
of Dhakshinamoorthy are made of musical stones which produce 
different sounds on being tapped. One special feature of the temple 
is that Nandi is housed in a separate mandapam with a small 
gopuram touching the ceiling of the temple. Chandikesmirar 
temple is cut out of a single block of stone which is a rare 
example of difficult and patient labour. This temple was cut in 
the granite on the hillock about two furlongs south of this temple. 
That place is even to-day called as Chandikeswarar Pallam in 
Tamil. The puranic stories connected with the temple are 
painted on the ceiling of the first Prakarom of the front hall. 

Large scale quarrying is done in the stone hillock. Stone slabs, 
pillars, grinding stones, stone mortors, road metal, etc., arc made 
here. Large number of stone masons thrive on this profession. 
Many stone pillars cut for the Vairavan temple in those days are 
still seen strewn on the sides of the hillock. 

The village has a Panchayat Office and an Animal Husbandry 
Department Key village sub-centre. 

There is a Nagarathar Chatram for Nattukkottai Chettiyars 
only. 

Valinokkam' (Mudukulattur Taluk) lies 26 miles south-east of 
Mudukulattur. From Mukkaiyur, a coastal village of Muduku¬ 
lattur Taluk, it is 12 miles east. It could be reached either by a 
jeep or a bullock cart as it is not connected by a good road. 


*. It is included in Kilakidaram Panchayat wlioso population is t',789. 
There is no sopaxate population figure for Valinokkam Villogo. 
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In the earlier records (Manual of the Administration of the 
Madras Presidency of 1893) the name of the village is mentioned 
as Valimookham meaning the face of Vali, king of monkeys whom 
Rama killed. Valinokkam is a corruption of Valimookkam. 

It is a coastal village situated on the west of a small bay on 
the Mudukulattur Taluk side of the Gulf of Manar. This bay 
Is the western entrance of the Pamban navigation. Valinokkam 
Port is a good harbour for coasting vessels during land winds. 
It was a sub-port of Kilakkarai Port. But it was closed in 1910. 
A beacon-tower, 20 feet in height, stands on Valinokkam point, 
and is a useful mark for vessels making the western entrance to 
Kilakkarai assage. Inland, there is a back-water lake extending 7 
miles west with the greatest breadth of 1| miles. This is one of the 
villages affected by sea erosion. According to the local people, the 
present habitation is said to be the third habitation, the earlier two 
having been swallowed by the sea. 

Sembuli Ayyamar, Chinna Arakkasu Amman temple, Sooranda- 
yar temple, Sathappan temple are the village deities in this 
village. There is a mosque in the style of a Hindu temple. 

The southern coast consists of hard rocks. It is said Utrako- 
mmangai temple was constructed partly out of the stones taken 
from here. Remnants of huge stones cut for the temple are still 
seen on the shore. 

Fishing is the main profession of the people in the village. 
There are about 12 big boats and 10 small boats owned by the 
local fishermen. Fish net weaving is also done here. Lime is 
manufactured out of sea coral stone. 

It has a Panchayat Office and a branch Post-Office. 

Varttirayiruppu ( Watrap) —(Srivilliputtur Taluk-Population- 
11,383) lies 12 miles north-west of Srivilliputtur and 48 miles south¬ 
west of Madurai and is connected by bus routes from Srivilliput¬ 
tur and Madurai. To the north of it stands the Western Ghats. 
The principal feature of this portion of the mountain which is 
about 4,(X)0 feet high is that the village Watrap is in the deep bay 
in the mountains. From this village a mountain pass (ghat) leads 
over into the Cumbum valley of Madurai District whence there 
is a road via Peermade into the Kerala State, 

One Vatharoyar was the founder of this village. Hence the 
village was named after him as Watrayiruppu. This word in 
course of time was corrupted into the present day form, Watrap by 
which it is familiarly known now. 

Kasiviswanathaswamy temple, Sethunarayana temple Muthala- 
yamman temple and Hanumar temple are the four temples at this 
place. The festivals are not veryimportant. 
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Brahmins stand foremost in the village who are the owners of 
entire wet lands and the tanks in the village. In about the year 
1700 the village was divided into 43 divisions consisting of 430 
shares among Brahmin population. 

It is in this village Nallathangal drowned herself with her 
seven childern in a well which was the subject matter of south 
Indian ballads. The well and the temple erected on the spot known 
as Nallathangal temple are still to be seen. In the month of 
Purattasi, a festival is celebrated by tailors all over the country 
and about 4,000 of them assemble for performing it. Remains of 
an old town are seen around this temple. 

Fine bullock carts are made here by blacksmiths skilled in that 
particular technique. An engineering workshop with a lathe is 
catering to the local needs. A tailoring unit with 16 trainees is 
run by the Panchayat Union. Iron smelting was formerly con¬ 
ducted. The manufacture of coarse cloths, earthern pots and 
coarse mats are carried on. Irrigation is unfailing on account 
of the fertile valley and the Arjuna river flowing by the side of 
the village. From a very long time the irrigation system has been 
so perfected that not a drop of water is wasted. This village is 
famous for the good cultivation and fertility. There is a proposal 
for the construction of a dam called Pilavaikal Reservoir in the 
Western Ghats, 7 miles from Watrap. 

This place was once the headquarters of a Deputy Tahsildar 
with magisterial powers. The old Sub-Jail, Sub-Magistrate’s 
Court are now occupied by the Police Station and village 
chavadi. The Deputy Tahsildar’s post was abolished in the year 
1922. Now it is the headquarters of a Panchayat Union. A Sub- 
Registrar’s Office, a Police Station, a Panchayat Union Office, a 
Panchayat Office, a-Post Office with telegraph and telephone 
connections, and an Electricity Board Supervisor’s Office are situa¬ 
ted here. 

There is a Hindu High School and from 1956 the fishery rights 
of the tanks have been endowed to the High School by a registe¬ 
red deed for its maintenance. In 1878 a chatram was built 
It now forms part of the high school. During the Chadura- 
giri festival pilgrims are permitted to stay in the chatram. 

Dr. K. S. Krishnan, the renowned scientist of India, was born 
here. His full name was Karia Manickam Sreenivasa Krishnan 
He was born on 4th December, 1898. After early schooling in 
Watrap and Srivilliputtur he studied in the American College at 
Madurai and latter in the Christian College, Madras. After 
graduating in Physics from the Christian College he was for a few 
years a demonstrator in the same college. He was also for some 
time, working as the head-master of the Hindu High School, 
Watrap. In 1923 he proceeded to Calcutta to work under Prof 
C.V. Raman at the Indian Association for tfie Cultivation of 
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Science and took an abiding interest in optics and molecular 
physics. In 1928, Dr. Krishnan joined the Dacca University as 
Reader and published a number of Scientific papers during, 
his 6 years stay there. When Prof. Raman left Calcutta in 1933 
Dr. Krishnan was invited to take up the post of Professor of 
Physics in the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 
In 1942, he was offered the post of Professor of Physics in the 
University of Allahabad. In 1947 Dr. Krishnan was appointed 
as the Director of the National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi, 
which post he held until his sudden demise on 14th June 1961. 

Vattanain (Tiruvadanai Taluk-Population 962) a coastal village, 
is 5 miles north of Tondi and 13 miles north-east of Tiruvadanai. 
Karaikkudi is 39 miles on the north-west and Sivaganga is 46 miles 
on the south-west. Both Sivaganga and Karaikkudi are connected 
with bus service. The nearest railway station in Ramanathapuram 
District is Karaikkudi. The Arantangi railway station is 34 miles 
on the north in Thanjavur District. 

Vattanam is a corruption of Pattanam by which coastal villages 
are known. Ibn Batuta, a Moorish traveller who stayed in die 
Madurai country as the guest of the Sultan of Madurai, mentions 
this place in his accounts of this country. Marco Polo also 
refers to this place in his accounts. 

There is an old Siva temple dedicated to Kasiviswanathar and 
visalakshi. Besides there are temples dedicated io Lord vishnu and 
Ayvanar. There is also a Church. 

There is an old salt factory but the exact date or origin of 
this factory is not known. But the existence of this factory dates 
back to the close of the year 1855 as is revealed from the licences 
issued. This factory worked under monopoly system until 1884. 
The excise system of manufacture came into force from 1883. 
The factory is under the jurisdiction of the Circle Officer at Tutico- 
rin. The area of the factory is 58.16 acres. Unlike many other 
factories, this factory entirely depends upon springs and pot ring 
wells sunk between the quarters and seashore. 

The salt produced in this factory is confined to places within 
Ramanathapuram District. Salt is removed by means of bullock 
carts. Lorries could not ply on account of three unbridged streams 
between Tondi and Vattanam. 

The factory consists of 72 licensees. There are roughly 3200 
crystellisers of size 22' x 10' (Average) with as many as 544 con¬ 
densers very irregular m shape and size. There are no reservoirs 
in this factory and the ratio between the crystellisers and the 
condensing area is roughly 1 : 1.56. 

Sea water is charged into condensers at 3 degrees Be. From 
there it is led into beds called crystellisers. By solar evaporation the 
sodium chloride separates at 24° to 29° Be. The rest of the sea 



brine called bitter is thrown out. Fresh sea brine is charged and 
the process continues. The percentage of sodium chloride in the 
common salt at this factory is 96*86 maximum and 93.43 minimum. 
Though the sea is very near, the sea water has to be lifted for 
about a mile before bringing it to the factory to charge the 
crystelUsers. The production and removals for the past three 
years is as below :— 


Year 

Produttion in 

Removal »» 


quintal*. 

quintal*. 

1901 

27,664*7 

23241-6 

1902 

21,428*0 

29342-3 

1963 

22,344*0 

26102-4 


This place has a Panchay at Office, a branch Post-Office and a 
Maternity Centre. 

Ferfa/ni(Ramanathapuram Taluk—Population 1828) is a coastal 
village on the Gulf of Manar four miles west of Mantapam 
and 20 miles east of Ramanathapuram. The Raraanathapuram— 
Mantapam Road passes about f mile away from this village. 

This place was supposed to have been named after the devil 
Vedalam narrated in the Vikramadityan stories. 

Palm leaf articles and palm gur are manufactured here. Being 
a coastal village, it is an important fishing centre. Coral stones 
are transported from here to cement factories. Muslims are the 
piedominant population of this village. Chank fishing is also 
undertaken. 

There is an urani (Reservoir) in this village. It is said to 
cure diseases. There are some inscriptions on the reservoir. 

It has a Panchayat Office and a branch Post-Office. 

There is one ruined chatram. 

Vecracholan (Aruppukkottai Taluk—Population 4,463) on the 
southern bank of the Gridhumal river, lies 10 miles south-west of 
Partibanur, miles east of Narikkudi and 25 miles east of Aruppu¬ 
kkottai. From Manamadurai it is 18 miles to the south. Buses 
are running to the village. The nearest railway station is Narikkudi. 

Rajaraja Cholan established himself in this place after defeating 
Pandya King. At this place his army became more courageous. 
Hence it was named after him as Veera Cholan meaning Veera 
in Tamil courageous and Cholan the name of the dynasty. 
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This village was the traditional residence of Chola King, former 
residence of Rajas and of great importance. It abounds with 
remains of antiquity. There is an old Siva temple called Kaila- 
sanadhasamy, now in ruins, attributed to Vikrama Pandyan founded 
by Gowthama Rishi, A Vishnu temple with a splendid idol 
containing stone inscriptions is attributed to Sundarapandyan. 
Besides, there are ;i Vinayagar temple and temples for other village 
deities. Present population consists of mostly Muhammadans who 
immigrated to this place about 200 years ago. Two mosques and 
three Dargas viz., (1) Peer Masthan Darga; (2) Muhammad Abu 
Backer Darga-, and (3) Kamrudean Darga arc prominent. There is 
a Roman Catholic Church also. 

Kaviraj Pandithar of Venibathur who translated Anandha Lahar 
and Somdarya Lahari into Tamil from Sanskrit and the author 
of many works such as Ananda-Nayaki Malai, etc., spent his last 
days at this place. His tomb is behind the Siva temple. 

It is famous for peacocks. A peacock farm subsidised by 
Government with a sum of Rs. 500 contains more than 500 birds. 
They are offered for a nominal fee to parks and to genuine lovers 
peacocks for rearing. 

Originally the Muslims were famous weavers of all kinds of cloths. 
Within 100 years, all of them turned out as traders in Burma. Ground¬ 
nut is cultivated in large scale around these parts. 

It has a Panchayat Office, a Post and Telegraph Office, a high 
school, a Maternity Ceiitre and a Mad/uir Sangam. 

Weekly market is held on Monday wherein, groceries, vegetables, 
grains, pulses, dried fish, hen and sheep are sold. 

The system of collecting Mahimai fund is in vogue among the 
Muslim community who number about 1,000 families in the village. 
This fund has enabled them to improve the village. The beautiful 
big Pallivasal, over-head tank, separate bath room for Muslim 
women, a high school, two Arabi and Urudu schools, a Muslim 
reading room are some of the notable facilities available at this 
place. 

Velangudi. —(Tiruppattur Taluk, Population 2,662) though 
a separate revenue village, forms part of Kottaiyur town. It 
lies 17 miles north-east of Tiruppattur and four miles north of 
Karaikkudi. The nearest railway station is Kottaiyur on the Madras 
—Dhanushkodi line, and it is 2 furlongs from the village. Number 
of buses are plying as the village is situated on the Kariakkudi— 
Tiruchirapali road. 

Long ago this was a forest area known as Kandagapurivilvara- 
nayam. Lord Subramanya, who is also known as Velan, performed 
pooja to Siva here. Hence this place was called Velangudi meaning 
Velan’s habitation, 
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Of the traditional nine places granted by the Pandya Kings to 
Nattukottai Chettiyars to settle them in the Pandya Kingdom where 
in the Chettiyars built nine Nagarathar temples and lived in nine 
separate sections, this village is one among them. The old Nagara¬ 
thar temple which contained many inscriptions was originally on Ihe 
northern part of the village. It was demolished as it was in bad 
state of repairs and a new temple was constructed and the Ashata- 
bandana Kiimbabishekam was performed on JunelS, 1937. It 
took 27 long years to complete the construction of this temple. The 
Garbagraham Arthamandapam, Nahamandapam, Prakaramandapam, 
Thirumalaigaipathi and the Gopuram are constructed out of stones 
at a cost of about Rs. 10.^ lakhs. The temple is dedicated to 
Kandeeswaraswami and Kamatchiambal. Siva is facing east while 
the goddess is facing south. Like other Nagarathar temples there 
is no architectural work in this temple. On the south of this temple, 
there are temples dedicated to Vishnu, Dakshnamoorthy and 
Vinayagar besides a stone reservoir. 

As this village forms part of Kottaiyur all the offices are situated 
in Kottaiyur. 

Vembakottai. —(Sattur Taluk Population—2,246)—the head¬ 
quarters of the Panchayat Union of that name is on the road leading 
to Rajapalayam from Sivakasi. Roads from Elayirampannai and 
Sattur converge at Vembakottai It is 8 miles south of Sivakasi and 
buses are plying to the place. The village is situated on the northern 
bank of the Vaipar. The large irrigation tank of its name flanks on 
the northern side of the village. 

Vembakottai is a corruption of Venpulkottai meaning Garuda’s 
{Ven in Tamil means white and pul in Tamil means bird) Fort. It 
appears that this sacred bird guided the early builders to locate 
the fort here, hovering round the spot. Hence the name. There 
is another version for the origin of the name. It is said to be 
derived from Vembu in Tamil meaning to be scorched and kottai is 
fort. The name means scorched fort. One Nayak chieftain 
marched over this place and destroyed the fort. Since then it was 
kown as Vembakottai. The ruins include the remains of a temple 

There is a Chockkanathaswamy temple in this village, contain¬ 
ing inscriptions. Kandia Thevar and Pandia Thevar are said to 
be founders of this temple and their statues are seen on the pillars 
of the temple. Close to the chavadi there is a tiny temple. This is 
said to mark the plaee where one Shenbagavalli, daughter of Shenba- 
garajan who was ruling over this area, committed suicide. This 
temple is known as Arasanakkal temple. This deed was 
supposed to have happened when Sundaranganathan, 
a Nayak chieftain of the north, marched tothis place for marrying 
Shenbagavalli after driving away her father. As a consequence, she 
committed suicide. There are other minor temples of no 
•mportance, 
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A Panchayat Union Office, a Panchayat Office, a Police Station, 
a National Malaria Eradication Programme Branch Office, a Veteri¬ 
nary Hospital, a branch Post-Office, a Panchayat Union Higher 
Elementary School are located in the village. 

The Sivakasi Municipality Pumping Station which is located 
here pumps water from the Vaipar river to Sivakasi. 

Virudhunagar (Sattur Taluk—Population 54,827) is the head¬ 
quarters of an Independent Deputy Tahsildar. It is 31 miles south 
of Madurai 17 miles north of Sattur and 18 miles west of Sivakasi. 
It is a first-class municipal town. Buses are plying from this 
place in aU directions. 

Virudhunagar was known as Virudhupatty. Some 360 years 
ago, a warrior, who was in possession of a number of flags in token 
of having conquired many other, challenged the residents of this 
town. A resident of the town accepted this challenge and in the 
fight killed'the warrior and seized his flags. From then the town 
known as Virudhukkalvetti. Virudhukkal in Tamil means banners 
and patti in Tamil means a hamlet. The railway station at this 
place was originally named as Virudhukkalvetti but subse¬ 
quently in 1875 was altered into Virudhupatty. On 6th April 1923 
the Council changed the name of the town as Virudhunagar. 

The town was constituted into a Municipality in the year 1915* 
It was upgraded as a first-class municipality on 1st November 1957 
Virudhunagar is a big trading centre. The principal trade is cotton 
and cotton goods. Merchants from various places like Coimbatore, 
Madurai, Bombay, etc. come to this place for purchasing. Dried 
chillies, groundnut oil, coriander seeds, jaggery, grains etc., are 
exported to other places. There are a number of wholesalers in 
black and red gram, gingili, coffee seeds, pepper, arecanut, chillies, 
etc. There is a Commercial Crop Regulated Market for cotton, 
chilhes and groundnut. Compulsory quality control of chillies 
was introduced with effect from January 1, 1963. Chillies cannot 
be exported out of India unless they are graded and packed according 
to statutory Agmark grades. The Spices Export Promotion Council, 
Ernakulam, administrates the quality control scheme. For this 
purpose a laboratory has been set up at Virudhunagar. During 
March and April 1963, 30,064 bags of chillies were exported. Chil¬ 
lies of M.S.S. (Madras Sannam Special) and M.S.G. (Madras Sannam 
General) grades fetched a premium of Rs. 12 per c.w.t. over Japanese 
chillies in Ceylon. 

There are five big ginning factories and ten small ginning facto¬ 
ries. The Virudhunagar Textile Mills on the Sattur Road and the 
Ayyanar Textile Mills on the Virudhunagar-Mallanginar road are 
located here. Besides there are one Steel Rolling Mills, one Indian 
Textile Paper Tube Company and one Match Factory. There arc 
six banks in the town. 



A new Marshelling yard was pressed into commission on Monday 
7jh January 1963 at a cost of Rs. 33,37,650. A chord line has 
been laid from Virudhunagar lO Manamadurai. 

A water supply scheme for the Municipality at a cost of rupees 
73'44 lakhs is under execution. The Madras-Cape Comorin Bye- 
Pass road work is also in progress. An underground drainage 
scheme at a cost of Rs. 60 lakhs has been included in the Fourth 
Plan. 

There is a College for boys which was founded on 11th August 
1947. There is another for women in Virudhunagar which was 
started in 1963. There is also a Polytechnic for boys which provides 
Diploma Courses in Mechanical, Civil and Fdectrical Engineering. 
This institution was started on 21st July 1958. There are 3 boy.s’ 
high school and 2 girls’ high schools. Virudhunagar is able to 
spend large amounts on education because of the e.stablishmcnt 
of Mahimai Fund. A fixed rate of amount is collected from both 
sellers and purchasers and this collection is called Mahimai Fund. 
Mainly from this fund and from other sources the Nadars are 
conducting charities, most important being running of high .schools. 
At Virudhunagar, Nadars have forced themselves ahead of other 
castes by sheer force of character and have risen enormously in 
the social scale by their eagerness for education and by their 
thrifty habits. 

An Independent Deputy Tahsildar’s Office, a Sub-Treasury 
Office, a Police Station, a Sub-Registrar’s Office, a Fire Station, a 
Commercial Tax Officer’s Office, an Assistant Commercial Tax 
Office’s Office and a Deputy Commercial Tax Officer’s Office, 
three Income Tax Offices, a District Educational Office, a Divisional 
Engineer’s (Electrical) Office, an Agmark Office, a Quality Control 
Officer, a Sub-Magistrate’s Office, an Additional First-Class Magist¬ 
rate’s Office, the Ramanalhapuram Market Committee Office, 
Office of the Inspector of Weights and Measures, an Assistant 
Engineer’s (Food Production) Office, a Government Hospital 
for men and women and a Maternity Home are located here. 

There is a Mariamman temple in which the festival in Panguni 
is celebrated by Nadars for 10 days. It attracts a large crowd of 
people from different parts of the country. An exhibition is held 
on the occasion. Festival in Veluhanthamman temple is held in 
Chithirai. 

A well furnished Municipal travellers’ bungalow with 6 suits 
is located on the Madurai road. Besides, there is a municipal 
choultry on the railway feeder road. 

Twenty-three sports clubs are functioning in this town. Besides, 
there are four District Associations for foot-ball, badminton, basket 
ball and volley ball. 



V. V. V. Anbu Illam and Jothi Bakthi Girls’ Association are 
the two orphanages run by private individuals in this town. The 
Municipality is running a beggar home to accommodate about 40 
persons. 

V. Surakkudi —(Tiruppattur Taluk—Population 244) two 
miles south of Kanadukathan, 6 miles north of Karaikkudi and 13 
miles north-east of Tiruppattur has a few buses running from 
Karaikkudi. Chettinad, the nearest railway station on the Madras- 
Dhanushkodi railway line is within 2 miles. There is a Panohayat 
Office at this place. 

The name is from sura, a thorny plant, and kudy meaning 
village. It was a Sura plant forest area and the village took its 
name from it. There is also a story which states that Sura Padman 
(Suran) a giant worshipped Siva here and the village was named 
after him in his memory- It is distinguished from another village 
of the same name by prefixing ‘ V ’ denoting Velangudi which is 
an adjacent village. 

It is one of the group of nine temples of NattukkoUai Chettiyars. 
It is said to have been built about 100 years ago. It has a gopuram 
of about 50 feet height. Half a mile south of this temple is an old 
Siva temple under the management of Sivaganga Samasthanam. 
The story goes that Vanniah King who lived here built the temple 
The Sun God is supposed to have worshipped here. In testimony, 
of it a separate temple for Sun God is built which is not found 
elsewhere. A temple is also dedicated to Lord Ganesa under an old 
Ilandai tree which is the Sthala Viruksha. 
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Appendix to Ceapteb XIX. 

List of places given in the chapter. 



PAGB. 

1 Abiramam (Mudukulaltur Taluk) 

« , 

. . 

. , 


860 

2 Alagarkoil (Srivilliputtur Taluk) 





860 

3 Anjukottai (Timvadanai Taluk) 



• 


861 

4 Appanur (Mudukulattur Taluk) .. 





861 

6 Aramanai Siruvayal (Tiruppattur TiJuk) 





862 

6 Ariyakkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





863 

7 Aruppukkottai (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 





864 

8 Bogalur (Paramagudi Taluk) 





866 

9 Chettinad (Tiruppattur I’aluk) .. 





867 

10 Cholapurnin (Sholapuram) (Sivagnga Taluk).. 




868 

11 Cholapuram (Sholapuram) (Srivilliputtur Taluk) 




869 

12 Devadanam (Srivilliputtur Taluk) 





870 

13 Devakottai (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 





871 

14 Devipatnam (Ramaiiathapuram Taluk).. 





873 

15 Dhanushkodi (Ramaiiathapuram Taluk) 





874 

10 Elayirampannai (Sattur Taluk) 





877 

17 Emaneswaram (Paramagudi Taluk) 





877 

18 Ervadi (Mudukulattur 'l.'aluk) . . 





879 

19 Hanumantagudy (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 





880 

20 Idaikattoor (Sivaganga Taluk) .. 





881 

21 Ilayangudi (Paramagudi Taluk) 





882 

22 Ilayathakudi (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





884 

23 Iluppaikkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





886 

24 Iraniyur (Tiruppattur Taluk) .. 





887 

26 IrukUangudy (Sattur Taluk) 





887 

26 Kadaladi (Mudukulattur Taluk) 





888 

27 Kadugusandai (Mudukulattur Taluk) .. 





889 

28 Kalaiyar koil (Sivaganga Taluk) 





890 

29 Kaliyanagiri (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 





892 

30 Kallal (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





893 

81 Kamudi (Mudukulattur Taluk). . 





804 

32 Kanadukathan (Tiruppattur Taluk) .. 





895 

33 Kandadovi (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 





896 

84 Karaikkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





896 

35 Kariyapatti (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 





890 

36 Kilakkarai (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 





899 

87 Kilkidaram (Mudukulattur Taluk) 





901 

38 Kollankudi (Sivaganga Taluk) .. 





902 

39 Kothandaramar Koil (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 




902 

40 Kottaiyur (Sattur Taluk) 





903 

41 Kottaiyur (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





904 

42 Koviloor (Tiruppattur Taluk) .. 





004 

43 Kunnakkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk) 





005 

44 Kurusadi Island (Biological Station) .. 


• ■ 



907 

46 Mohibalanpatty (Tiruppattur Talk) 


» » 



909 

46 Manamadurai (Sjvaganga Taluk) 

99 — 6—66 


• • 

• ? 


010 
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47 Mantapam (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 


912 

48 Mariyur (Mudukulaitur Taluk) . . 


916 

49 Mathur (Tiruppattur Taluk) 

• • 

916 

50 Melkodumalur (Mudukulattur Taluk) .. 


916 

51 Morkkulam (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 


917 

62 M. Roddlyappatti (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 


918 

53 Mudaliav Oothu (iSrivilHputtur Taluk) 


918 

54 Mudukulattur (Mudukulattur Taluk) . . . ■ 


919 

55 Nuinurkoil (Paramagudi Taluk) 


920 

66 Narikkudi (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 


921 

57 Nattaraiankcttai (Sivaganga Taluk) .. 


923 

58 Nomatu (Tiruppattur Taluk) 


924 

69 Nenmoni (Sattur Talak) 


924 

60 Nerkuppai (Tiruppattur Taluk) . 


926 

61 Okkur (Sivaganga Taluk) . 


926- 

62 Orur (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 


927 

63 Paganori (Sivaganga Taluk) 


927 

64 Palayan patty (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 


929 

65 Pallatlmr (Tiruppattur Taluk) . 


929 

66 Pamban (Ramanathapuram Taluk). 


030 

67 Pandalgudi (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 


932 

68 Paramagudi (Paramagudi TaUik) 


933 

69 Pasipattinam (Tiruvadanai Taluk). 


985 

70 Pillayarpatti (Tiruppattur Taluk) . 


935 

71 Pirantnalai (Tiruppattur Taluk) . 


937 

72 Rajapalayam (Srivilliputtur Taluk). 


938 

73 Rajasingarnangalam (Tiruvadanoi Taluk) 


942 

74 Kaino-nathapuram (Ramanathapuram laluk) 


943 

75 Ramappayan Causeway (Ramanathapuram Taluk) .. 


945 

76 Ramo^waram (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 


945 

77 Sakkottai (Puduvayal) (Tiruppattur Taluk) .. 


961 

78 Saligramam (Paramagudi Taluk) . 


962 

79 Sarugani (Tiruvadanai Taluk) .. 


963 

80 Sarukkuparai (Srivilliputtur Taluk). 


964 

81 Sattur (Sattur Taluk). 


954 

82 Sayalkudy (Mudukulattur Taluk). 


966 

83 Siothur (SrivilUputtur Taluk) 


966 

84 Sevalpatti (Sattur Taluk) . 


968 

86 Shenbagatopo (Srivilliputtur Taluk). 


968 

86 Singampunsri (Tiruppattur Taluk) . 


969 

87 Sippiparai (Sattur Taluk) . 


960 

88 Sivaganga (Sivaganga Taluk). 


961 

89 Sivakasi (Sattur Taluk). 


964 

90 Srivilliputtur (Srivilliputtur Taluk) 


967 

91 Sulakkarai (Aruppukkottai Taluk) . 


966 

92 Thagatohchimadam (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 


971 

93 Thulukkappatti (Sattur Taluk) . 


972 

94 Tiruchuli (Aruppukkottai Taluk) 


973 

95 Tirukkalakkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk). 

•• 

977 
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96 Tirukoshtiyur (Tiruppattur Taluk) 


978 

97 Tiruppachotti (Sivaganga Taluk) 


980 

98 Tiruppattur (Tiruppattur Taluk) 


981 

99 Tiruppullani (Bamanathapuram Taluk) 


982 

100 Tiruppuyanam (Sivagauga Taluk) 


983 

101 Tiruttonpal (Sattur Taluk) 


986 

102 Tiruvadanai (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 

• • • . 

987 

103 TiruvannfUBalai (Srivilliputtur Taluk) 


989 

104 Tiruvengaiupollu (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 


990 

105 Tiruvettiyur (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 


990 

106 Tittandadanam (alias) Pullakkadamban (Tiruvadanai Talul:) 

991 

107 Tondi (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 


991 

108 Uchchipuli (Ramanathapuiam Taluk) 


993 

109 Uppur (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 


994 

110 Uitdrakosamangai (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 


994 

111 Vairavanpatti (Tiruppattur Taluk) 


996 

112 Valinokkam (Mudukulattur Taluk) 


996 

113 Varttirayiruppu (Watrap) (Srivillijuliur Taluk) 


997 

114 Vattanam (Tiruvadanai Taluk) 


999 

116 Vedalai (Ramanathapuram Taluk) 


1000 

116 Veeraoholan (Aruppukkottai Taluk) .. 


1000 

117 Velangudi (Tiruppattur Taluk). 


1001 

118 Vombakkottai (Sattur Taluk). 


1002 

119 Virudhungar (Sattur Taluk). 


1003 

120 V. Surakkudi (Tiruppattur Taluk) 


1006 
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LIST OF PLATES. 

1 TONDI BBAOH:—The Distriot has a very long sea-coast extending to nearly 

272 kilometres. Tondi is one of the anoicnt porta of the District, (p. 992). 

2 PAMBAN BRIDGE:—’The viaduct is oonatruoted over the Talk Strait to join 

the mainland and the island of Raraoswaram for the passage of tram*, 
(p. 455). 

3 THE TEMPLE TOWER AT RAMESWARAM:-—This massive temple is not 

the work of one age but extends over a period of several centuries, (p. 946). 

4 THE TEMPLE CORRIDOR AT RAMESWARAM:—The corridors are the 

most celebrated feature of the temple and the third oorridor is the longest 
in the world, (p. 947). 

6 the TEMPLE TOWERS AT KALAIYARKOIL:—This temple is associated 
with the famous Marudhu brothers of Sivaganga. (p. 890). 

6 the TEMPLE TOWER AT SRIVILLIPUTTUR:—This temple is dedicated 

to Andal, the great Vaishnavite Sainteaa and it is noted for its architectural 
grandeur, (p. 967). 

7 PEARL FISHING—DIVERS AT WORK:—From time immemorial the 

Ramanathapuram District has been famous for its pearls, (p. 326). 

8 CHANK FISHING:—’The chanks of the Ramanathapuram District are famous 

all over India, (p. 327). 

9 WHITE CHANK:—Polished and unpolished, (p. 327). 

10 KORAI MAT WEAVING.—^A popular Cottage Industry in the District, (p. 

366). 

11 MEN ENGAGED IN MAKING PALM LEAF PRODUCTS.—Another 

flourishing industry of the District, (p. 857). 

12 FIRE WORKS.—An important industry at Sivakasi. (p. 343). 

13 AN OLD WOMAN.’—With ear-lobes dilated with metal ornaments. 

(p. 184). 

14 ARASU CEMENT FACTORY, ALANGULAM:—A Government of Tamil 

Nadu undertaking, (p. 341). 

15 BOAT BUILDING YARD, MANTAPAM:—An Indo-Norwegiaa Project to 

promote fishery development, (p. 914). 

13 DUGONG (SEA-COW):—The sea off Mantapara and Rameswaram abounds 
in Dolphins and Dugongs which are marine mammals, (pp. 761 and 914). 






PLATES 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND THE SKETCH — 

BY 

THE KIND COURTESIES OF THE 
DIRECTOR OP INFORMATION AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE 
DIRECTOR OF FISHERIES. 









2- FAMBAX BRIBGtE:—T he viaduct is coustructe*.! <iVof the Falk Strait to join the mainland and the island of 
Ratneswaram for tha pv;ssage of trains (p. 455) 
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I. THE TEMPLE TOWER AT RAMESWARAJ5:—This massive temple is not the work of one age but extends', 
a period of several centuries (p. 
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10. KORAI MAT WKAVIXG;—A popular Cottage industry in the District (p. .356) 





















12, FIRE WORKS;—An important industry at Sivakasi. (p. 343) 
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14. ARASU CEMEXT FACTORAX ALAXGt^LAM A Government of Tamil Nadu undertaking (p. 341) 
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Report on Agricultural Indebtedness, 
1935. 

Do. 

— 

Reports on the Working of the Factories 
Act in the State of Madras (relevant 
years). 

Do. 


Return showing the results of the 
General Elections in Madras State 
(1951-1952), 1963. 

Do. 

- 

Report on the Fourth General Election* 
in Madras, 1967—1968, Volumes 1 and 
U. 
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Report on the Adrnini.stration of thd 
Madras Presidency — 1861-1862, 18t3, 

Do. 

Report of the Director of Publio Health, 
Madras for 1939. 

Do. 

Report on the Pro’.iibition Enquiry 
Committee — 1954-1955. 

Do. 

Social Serv'ioe.s in Madras State, 1955. 

Do. 

.. State Administration Reports, Parts I 
and II (also referred to as Madras in 
1931, etc., and Madras Administration 
Reports) (relevant years). 

Do. 

.. Statistical Atlases of the Madras Provinoo 
(relevant years). 

Do. 

.. Season and Crop Report of the Madras 

Slate for the Agricultural Year 1960_ 

1961, 1963. 

Do. 

.. Souvenir of the Industries Seminar 
—Ramanathapuram, July 1903. 

Do. 

Do. 

.. Second Five-Year Plan—Ramanatha¬ 
puram District, Achievements in ten 
years (Tamil), 1961. 

.. Statistical Abstract 1960—1961. 

D o. 

. . Women’s Welfare in Madras State, 1961. 

Do. 

_ Tamil Arasu (Fortnightly), (Director of 
Information and Publicity),197O-1971 

(relevant issues). 

aOPAXi, V . 

,. Geological Potentialities of Ramanatha¬ 
puram District (Souvenir of the 
Industries Seminar Ramanatha^ 

puram), 1963. 

HODQSOH, / . 

.. .. Report on the Province of Tinnevelly. 

1807. ' 

KUDVA, V. N., I.O.S. 

.. Notes on Irrigation (unpublished). 

MATHRUBCTTHAM, R. and 
VASAN, B. 

SREENI- The Madras Village Panohayat Aot. 
(1950-1961), 1969. 
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Do. 

.. Report on the All India Rural Credit 
Survey, Volume I, Part II, 1961. 

D*. 

Statistical Tables relating to Bonkl In 
India, 1057. 

rUTKATARAHAIff, K. R. 

.. ..A note on the KaIabhratH->190S| 
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GLOSSARY. 

ADAI . . ., .. . . .. Gtumciit. 

ADIGARIGAL . .. .. . . Oflioprs of trust in the. army and in the 

Admiiiistrnt ivf Department of Govern • 
ineut. 

AGRAHABAM .. .. .. A street of Brahamin houses. 

AMANI .. . . . . .. . - Collections of revenue direct from the 

eultivatoi.s by the Officers of Govern- 
.vent. 

AMB.ALAKARAN .. .. .. Hendnian, aohiefoftheKallprs. 

ANAI.MADU .. .. .. .. Water hole frequented by elephants. 

ANGAVASTHAllAlSl .. .. .. Upper cloth. 

ANNAPRASANAM . . . . . . Food giving ceremony for the child with 

rice for the first time. 

ARASAN.King. 

ARUPPU .. .. .. .. - ■ Reaping harvest. 

ARUVAL.Sickle. 

ATMAN.The soul. 

BABUL .. .. .. .. .. Gum-arabic tree. 

EOMMALATTAM .. .. . - lAippet show. 

BOTTU .. . . .. .. . . Snored ornament tied around the neok 

of the bride at the time of marriage. 

CHATRAM .Chpultry. 

CIIAVADI .Rest house. 

CHEMBU .. -• •• •• A small inotal vessel. 

CHOULAM .. ■. • • - • Tonsure ceremony (the first shaving 

of a child’s head). 

COWL (or) COWXE .A promise, grant, lease. 

DAROOHAS .Police officers. 

DESAKAVAL .. .. •. - ■ District watch, a fee charged for the 

e.vercise of a guaidianfhip over roads 
and wastes and levied by the Pnlaya- 
^iirs. . „ 

DEVADANAM .. .. • • - - Lands or nllownnoos for the support of 

a temple. 

DHANUrS.. - • Bgw. 

DHARMASANA.Seat of justice. 

DHONIES .Country boat.s. 

DU3ASHIE3 .. •- ..An interpreter, a middle man and 

guide. 

EASLI .. • • • ■ • • • • Revenue or harvest era, beginning froc 

691 A.D. The fasli year is from July 
to June. 

FOUJD-^RI ADALAT .. -. East' India. Company’s Supreme Court of 

appeal (criminal). 

GANDHAM .Fragrance. 

GOTRA3 .. .. •• •• •• Family lineage, tribe, race. 

GRAHAM .Planet. 

GRAMA DEVATAS .Village deities. 

GUIMASTIIA.A olerk. 

HOMAM .. -■ •• •• •• Sacrificial Are. 

HUNDI .. .. • • .. A bill of exchange. 

INAM •• •• •• ..A favour, land granted free of tax 

only slightly assessed. 

.. Tax or revenue. 


IRAI 
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^ .. .. .. ..A. rent fre« l»nd, a rent free tenure, 

■T AT.T.TTTA TTTT.A wild game of pursuing and grappling 

a bull. 

JAVAliI • • .. A form of music. 

JILL A (ZILLAH) .A distrio*. 

KADAL.See. 

KARAHAM • • • ■ .« A kind of folk dsnee with a decorated 

pot on the head. 


KABAI 

ItARNATHAB (or) KARNAM 


Sea shore (or) bank. 

Village revenue accountant. 


KAVALGABS 
KIRTHANAM .. 
KIST 

KOLATTAM 

kottai .. 
kottams 

kotwals 

kudi 

KXJDIHIAVAL . ■ 
KURAVANJI 

kutcha.. 
lavanam 

MAHAJANAMS .. 

mahar ■ ■ 

MAISTRIS 

malai 

HANDALAM 
MANIYAKAB .. 


.. Village watchmen who were remune* 
rated for thi 8 services for a small fee, 

.. A song of praise to God or a sacred 
hymn. 

- Tax. 

A play with stickos accompanied with 
singing and dancing. 

,m Fort. 

Ancient territorial divisions in the 
ancient Tamilnadu. 

.. Chief police ofSoer for a town or a 
superintendent of markets. 

.. Habitation or village. 

.. Village watch, a fee was remunerated 
for the services. 

_ A folk dance drama. 

.. Saltish. 

.. Common salt. 

... General public. 

.. Bride price. 

,. Overseers. 

.. Mountain. 

_ Province. 

A revenue officer of a village, 'village 
munsif (or) the superintendent of a 
temple. 


manjivirattu 

manram 

mantras 

MARI 

mbekab 

MELVARAM 


Chasing of ceremonial bulls. 

A place of assembly. 

Hymns or a form of prayer. 

Rain. 

A boat. 

The proportion of the crop elaimed W 
the Government. 
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MUNSIP. 

NADU . 

NAMAKARNAM 
NATTAMAIKKABAB .. 
NAVAQBAHAM 

NISCHAYATHABTHAM 
NYAYATHAB .. 
OYILATTAM 

PADIYAIi 

PAGODA . 

PALAYAM 

PANNAI. 

PANNAIYAL .. 

PABAI . 

PATBAIKAVAL.. 

PATTA . 

PBSHKUSH 

POIKKALKUDHIRAI 

POLIQAB. 

POBAMBOKE .. 

pbadhani 

PUNy AHAV ACHANAM 
PUSH?AKA (VIMANAM) 
RAN A-V AIDHY AM 
RUDRAKSHAM 

SABHA. 

SADR ADALAT .. 

SADR AMINS 

bapthapathi 
8 ASANAM ■ ■ - 


.. A judge who decides civil suits. 

.. Unit of administration (or) realm. 

.. The ceremony of naming a child. 

. . A chief or a headman of tho village. 

The nine planet* of tlie Hindu astro- 
nomy. 

.. Betrothal. 

.. A committee of judges. 

A kind of folk dance with graceful 
gestures. 

.. A hred servant in farm usually receiving 
wages in grain. 

A geld coin, a Hindu temple. 

A tract of country ruled by a petty 

chieftain. 

. . A large farm establishment. 

., A ploughman ; an agricultural labourer 
permanently attached to the farm. 

A drum. 

.. Service of watching roads and mountain 
passes. 

.. Title deed; document given by 
sovereign power recognizing the tit 
of a ryot to his holding. 

.. Land revenue remitted by Zamindara 
or Poligars to the Government as a 
kind of quit-rent. 

Dummy horse dance (a folk dance). 

.. Holder of Palaynm or feudal estate. 

.. Land exempted from assessment, either 
because it is set aside for communal 
purposes or because it is uncultivable. 

Prime Minister, chief. 

.. A purification ceremony. 

.. An aerial car of mythology. 

.. Surgery. 

.. The nuts of the Eloeocarpus used as 
beads in tho rosaries of Saivites. 

.. An assemblage of persons of rank or 
respectability. 

.. Company’a surpreme court of appeal 
(civil). 

.. A class of native civil judges, 

.. Taking of the sevensteps by the mcflled 
couple. 

.. Document (or) a royal grant. 
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T 


TAKKAVI 



.. Advances of money made by the Govern* 
ment to the cultivators at the time 
of sowing or on other specified oooa- 
sions. 

TAIAIYAKI 


. . 

A village watchman. 

TALI 


* * 

.. Tiny gold ornament in an yellow thread 
tied round the neck of the bride at 
the time of marriage. 

TALUK .. 


. . 

.. A sub-division of a district. 

TANADARS 



Police officers. 

TARAM . . 



. - Classification of soil groups for purposes 
of revenue settlement. 

THAVANAl 



A term of fixed time of payment, etc. 

TIRVAI .. 



Money assessment of revenue on land. 

TUPPU COOLY .. 



A search fee paid to agents to trace the 
stolen cattle. 

UPANAYANAM 


•• 

V 

Ceremony of first wearing of the sacred 
thread. 

UR 



Village or a town. 

URANI .. 



.. A well or tank. 

u 

.. A physician. 

VAITHYAN 



VANAM . . 



.. Garden (or) forest. 

VARIAMS 



Administrative Board. 

VARIYAR 



.. Temple official. 

VATHIAR 



.. School master. 

VAYAL 



.. Field. 

VIVAKAM 



.. Marriage ceremony. 
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INDEX. 


Abul Fida 






Fa.eBS 

416, 460 

Act of the Legislative Council of India 1867 





746 

Adam’s Bridge 






18, 19, 457 

Aerodrome (Uchohipuli) 






459 

Afforestation 






197 

Agamudaiyars 






137, 142 

Agnew, Lt. Col. 






I7O 

09,102,103 

Agriculture (Progress) 






649, 660 

Agricultural area (Classification) .. 






194, 196 

Agricultural Banks .. 






403, 404 

Agricultural Credit Societies 






398, 402 

Agricultural Engineering Schemes 






261-263 

Agricultural Income-tax 






642-644 

Agricultural Labour (A Survey) .. 






636 

Agricultural Seasons 






231 

Akka Madam, Thangaohohimadam 






91 

Ala-ud-din Khilji .. 




, . 


76 

Algae .. 






761 

Allopathic System 






773, 774 

AlHndia Women’s Conference 






820 

Allotment of lands .. 






220, 221 

Alluvial Soil ■. 






39 

Alwars 






137 

Amani System 






668, 672, 

Arabalakarai 






673, 676 
714 

Amir Khusru 






76, 433 

Anaipar Theevu 






SI 

Ancient routes 






433 

Animal Husbandry (achievements) 






661 

Anme Besant 






819 

Appa Theevu 






SO 

Archaeans 






35 

Area (Irrigated) 






231 

Arikesari Parankusa Maravarman 






66, 67 

Arjunanadhi 





- • 

32,231,232, 

Aryanayagam Committee .. ■ • 






235 

761 

Araiyon Periyanayanar • • • • - 






716 

Ayurveda System .. 





•• 

772 
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B 


Backward Classes 


• • 



766, 767 

Baden Powell 





766 

Balayamunai Theevu 





SO 

Balijas 





148, 149 

Bananas 





212.213 

Banks in the District (a list) 





805-306 

Bar Associations 





666, 666 

Basic Education 





760 

Bee Keeping Industry 





364, 366 

Betel Vine 

Bhaskara Sethupathi 





220 

106, 100 

Bhoodan and Gramdan Movement 





633-635 

Bird Life 





63 

Bitterns 





342, 343 

Blacksmithy 





866, 367 

Blue Books of Sivaganga .. 





770 

Board of Revenue .. 





430 

Boat Building Industry 





BOO 

Bonimalattam 





187 

Boothapandiyan 





737 

Brahmins 





161-152 

Brick Industry 





864 

Building Material .. 





308 

Buildings and types of habitations 

. . 

• • 



179-183 

Bus Routes (State Express) 


. . 



476 


a 

Oaloit* . 

Canali 

Carnatic war* 

Carpentry 

Carpets 

Cashew Development 
Cashew Plantation .. 

Casurina Plantations 
Cattle Breeding Society 
Cement Factories 
Central Bank 

Central Bureau of Health Education 

Chakkiliars. 

Chank Fishing . 

Chank Fishing and Shell Collection Industry 
Ohank Industry .. .. .. 


<0 

t32, 233 

04 

866, 367 
328 
687, 689 

46, 693 

47, 693 
400 

840, 341 
400, 401 
783,784 
165 
603 
860 
•26 































lOiS 


Paob* 

0—Mn(. 


Charnookito .. 



J7, 39 

Chatrama (a list) 



478-481 

Chip Board Industry 



346, 345 

Chita. 



387 

Chokkanatha Nayakka of Madurai 



86, 80 

Cholera 



776, 791 

Christians 



103-169 

Cirole Boards 



717 

Civil Disabilities Act (Madras Act XXI of 1038) 



810 

Civil Disobedifi'noo Movement 

. . 


820 

Civil and Sessions Court 



059 

Clay 



40 

Clinaate table 



61, 62 

Clubs and Associations 



189,858 

Coooanut 



218,222 

Cocoanut Development Scheme (Programme) 



.. 219, 222 




689 

Coinage 



414, 415 

Coir Industry . 



359 

Collector Jackson 



93 

Commercial Sotiools 



764 

Community Development Programme .. 



642, 545 

Community Service Centres 



822 




664, 666 

Cora'ninioation rates (Settlements) 

Condiments and spices 

•• 


682, 683 
208 
210 

629, 640 

Congress Agrarian Reform Commtittee .. 

. . 

. . 

Co-operative Banks 



399, 400 

Co-operative Credit Societies 



397, 402, 
403 

Co-operative farming 



633 

Co-operative Societies 



.. 563, 664 



696, 706 

Co-operative Urban Banks (a list) 



397 

Coral reefs .. 



352 

Corporate Employers 



632 

Cotton 



223-228 

Cotton Development Scheme 

•• 


689 

Cotton textile .. - - . 



328 

Courts 



496 

Credit—Relief Measures (History) 



. . 398, 399, 400 

Crimes (incidence of) 



. ■ 666, 6y»^ 

Criminals 



667 , 688 

Criminal Tribes Act of 1924 



166 

Criminal Tribes (Madras Repeal) Act 1942 



156 

Criminal Tribunals .. 

K 


689, 660 


* * 


.. 302,313,314 
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O 

Datavoy Ariyanatliar 

Dangoroua and Offoasivo Trades .. 

Dar.ighaa 

Deaukaval 

Desakaval lax 

Davaiigas 

Davipatnam . . 

Dhanuahkodi 

Dialect differences .. 

District Boards 

District Collector -. .. .. 

District Development Councils .. 
District Judge . 

District 'Municipalities Act of 1884 
District Municipalities Act of 1920 
District Munsifa 

District Munsifa' Courts 

District officers (a list) 

District Road Cesa Act III of 1866 
Doll Industry 
Dowry System 
Dress of the people .. 

Drugs and Narcotics 
Dury 

Dutch Sottlemonts 
Dugongs . 


Paobb 

77 

791 

671 
671,716 

670 
153—164 
19,451. 
462, 873 

20 , 

416, 456, 457, 
874 

136, 136 
718, 719, 
720, 721, 

722 

668, 669, 
661,657, 

671, 672, 
702 
646—648 

661, 662, 
663, 664 

723 
723, 724 

638, 659, 
663 

669, 0WO, 

661 
661-562 
466 
369 
176 
182, 183 
228, 229 

672 
04 

T61 


B 

Economic Uplift of Harijans 

Education Cess 

Education Cess Act, 1863 

Eiaevtion Department 

E1 icational and Charitable Institutions 

Education (Encouragement) 

E 1 1 5 itional facilities to Harijans 
Edward Maltly 
Elayirampannai Mittah 
Bleotrieity Duty 


816 
722 
717 
765 
862, 863 
656 
812 
716 
692, 693 
663 
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E~eont. 


Faobb 


Bleotrieity Scheme .. 

esi 

Electro Chemical Research Committee .. 

7se 

Electro Chemical Research Institute 

759 

Emigration to Coylon 

708 

Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 (India Act XXX. of 
1952) . 

835, 837 

Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 

836 

Employment Information and As.'-istanco Bureau 

711 

Employment of Children Act of 1938 

833 

Engineering Department 

436 

Engineering Services 

496 

Epidemics 

774 

Eradication of Social and Economic Backwardness of the 
Harijans .. 

811 

Eradication of untouchability 

816 

Eucalyptus . . 

693 

Excise Revenue 

644 

Ex-criminal Tribes .. 

165 

Ex-estate Forest 

693 

Extension of Public Health Facilitiea 

787 

Extension Services Department .. 

759 

Extension Workers (National Extension Service) 

683, 684 


F 

Factories Act of 1948 



.. 831 

Fair rent (Fixation) 



.. 631 

Fairs and Festivals . . 



.. 792 

Fallowing 



.. 273 

Famines 



315 

Family Budgets 



.. 635-537 

Farm Forestry 



.. 604 

Farming Societies (Oo-operative)y.. 



.. 405, 406 

Fauna 



.. 61-68 

Ferries 



. . 443, 444, 449 

Festjvols 



. . 184, 186 

Fire Service . . 



.. 676 

Fire Works Industries 



343, 344 

Filariases 



790 

Fish Curing Yards . . 



, . 301 

Fisheries 



.. 585,611,612 

Five-Year Plana (Agricultural) 



. . 685. 686 

Five-Year Plans (Development Scheme) 



. . 78,3-786 

Five-Year Plans (Progress) 



.. 649-557 

Flora . - 



.. 43-50 

Folk Arts and Dances 



.. 180-187 

Food Crops (principal) 

« • 


.. iol 
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Food Grains (Prioe*) 

Food Habits 

Pood Production Division* 

Foot wear 
Forests 

Forest (Uevenue) 

Fossils 

Foujdari Adulat 
Fr. Antony Pi'oenza 
Fr. Borghese 
Fr. Capolli ., 

Fr. Charles Bortholdi 
Fr. Francisco Laynos 
Fr. Tames De Rossi 
Fr. Pierre Mortin .. 

Fr. Robert Do Nobili 
Francis Xavier 
Fullarton (Colonel) . . 

a 

Oandaraditya .. 

Garnet 

General Elections of 1952 . . 

General Elections of 1957 .. 

General Elections of 1962 . . 

General Elections of 1967 . . 

General Elections of 1971 . , 

Gingili 

Government Dispensaries (a list) .. 

Government Employees 
Government Hospitals (a list) 

Government Roads (a list) 

Government of India Research Training Scheme 
Grands in aid Rules, 1856.. 

Gramasevaks 
Gramasahayak Scheme 
Granite 
Gridbamal 
Groundnut . . 

Ground rent . . 

Guinea Gras* 

Guinea Worm 
Gulf of Manar 
Gundar 
Gypsum 


604,606,611,611, 
614, 616 
184 

241-246 

183 

44-61 

661 

331 

668 

164 

165 

165, 16S 

166 
166 

166-168 

165 

164 

77 

567 


69 

40 

840-842 

842-843 

844- 846 

845- 847 
847-848 
218 
777 
494 
776 

466-474 

761 

746 

683, 684 
686 
39 

234, 242, 243 
216-218 
611 
289 
789 
21 

32. 200, 282-234 
40, 336 
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Hand pounding of Paddy . . 


.. 303 

Hand Spinning 


. . 353-35.5 

Handloom Weaving 


. . 355, 356 

Harijan Welfare 


.. 809-811 

Harijan Welfare Committee 


. . 811 

Health Co-oporative Society 


. . 409 

Heron, (Col.) 


. . 94 

High Court .. 


.. 860-662 

High Roads in the District 

. . 

.. 435 

Hill Tribes 

« . . . 

.. 167-100 

Hindus 


.. 136 

Hodgeson 


.. 505 

Hodgson (deputation) 

. . 

.. 568 

Home Guards 

. . . . 

.. 676 

Horse Shoo Bank 


. . 23 

Horticulture .. 


.. 210,212 

Horticultural Development 


.. 688, 689 

House Mori aggo Banks 


. . 409 

Housing and Public Health 

. . 

.. 815 

Housing Societies (Co-operative) .. 

. . 

.. 408, 409 

Hundi Merchants. 

• • * * 

.. 384-380, 393 


1 


Ibn Batuta .. 

. . 460 

Idaiyars 

.. 143 

Ilmenite 

. . 40 

Imperial Roads 

.. 434 

Inam Estates 

.. 693, 594 

Income Tax .. .. .. 

.. 648 

Increment Remission 

.. 612,613 

Indebtedness .. .. .. 

. . 338, 388. 389, 398 

India Act XXVI of 1860 . 

.. 723 

Indian Emigration Act, 1922 

.. 708 

Indian Historical Records Commission .. .. .. 

.. 769 

Indian Registration Aot, 1908 

.. 649 

Indigonous Banking System 

.. 379-387 

Indigenous Medicine 

- - 772, 773 

Indo-Norwegian Project . 

.. 305, 306 

Industrial Arts ,. .. . ♦ 

.. 368 

Industrial Co-oporativo. .. 

.. 367 

Industrial (Development). 

.. 368-370, 662, 56$ 

Industrial Disputes Aot of 1947 . 

.. 834 

Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 .. 

.. 834 

Industrial Estates .. ,, 

.. 348, 349, 695 


99_6_69 
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Industrial Fiziance Corporation of India 

.. 412 

Industrial Training 

.. 762-764 

Insuianoe Companies 

.. 411 

Iron ore 

.. 41 

Irrigation Facilities 

.. 661 

Irrigation Sources (Classification) 

.. 684,603-606 

Irrigation Works 

.. 679-683 


J 


Jagad Vijaya 
Jails 

Jatavarina Kulasekara I .. 
Jatavarma Sri Vallabha .. 
Jatavarina Sundara Pandya I and II 
Jatila Parantaka Nedunjadayan .. 
Javvadu Pulavar .. . ■ ., 

John De Britto . 

John Nieuhoff 
Joint Family System 
Joseph Smith, General 



Kaoha Theevu 
Kaikolars . . ,. 

Kala Azar 
Kalabhras 

Kallars . 

Kallaru reef .. 

Kamaraj, K. 

Kambalathar 

Kankar 

Kanthe Thuki Reef 
Karagam 

Kathu Valimuni Reef 
Kattaya Thevar 
Kavadi 

Kaval System . 

Kavaras 

Key Village Extension Centres . 
Khadi and Village Industries 
Khadi Programme .. 


72 

877, 878 
74 
70 
74 

66,67 

106 

88, 164, 166, 167 

716 

169 

04, 006 


19. 30 
161 

776, 791 
66 

137, 139, 165 
22 

123, 124 
149-160 
336 


20 

186 

20 

92, 93 

187 

716 

149 

692 

364, 361 
704, 706—708 
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